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THE BUSINESS 
OF ENLİIGHTENMENT 


A Note on Terminology and Spelling 


In the elghteenth century, the F'reneh did not have an eguivalent of 
“publisher” in English or öditeur in modern French. They normally 
spoke of libraires, libraires-imprimeurs, or simply entrepreneurs. Of 
course many bibraires sold books without becoming involved in their 
production, so ““publisher”” and ““'publishing”” have been used in their 
modem, English sense throughout this book. “'Edition” is also an am- 
biguous term. Modern bibliographers distinguish between “'editions,” 
““printings,?? “states,”” and other units in the production and repro- 
duction of texts. But eighteenth-century Kbraires and imprimeurs 
talked loosely of öditions, which were partial reruns of incomplete 
printings and sometimes did not exist at all, as will be seen in the 
discussion of the ““missing” second editions of the guarto and octavo 
Eneyelopâdies. To avoid confusion, and at the cost of some biblio- 
graphical impurity, the term “edition”? has been used in the casual, 
eighteenth-century manner. In this way, it will be possible to follow 
the publishers” discussions of their work without becoming entangled 
in anachronistie terms or distracted by the excessive use of guotation 
marks. As this book is based almost entirely on manuseript material, 
which has a rich, original flavor, guotations have been given in French. 
Spelling and punctuation have been modernized, except in a few cases, 
where the original is so primitive that it indicates a significantly poor 
mastery of the written word. Place names such as Lyons and Marseilles 
have been spelled according to English usage, except where they occur 
in French passages. 


MW 
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INTRODUCTTON: 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOOK 


By recounting the life story of the Encyclopödie, this book is 
meant to dispel some of the obscurity surrounding the history 
of books in general. A book about a book: the subject seems 
arcane, and it could contract into the infinitely small, like a 
mirror reflected in a mirror, If done properly, however, it 
should enlarge the understanding of many aspects of early 
modern history, for /histoire du livre, as it is known in 
France, opens onto the broadest guestions of historical re- 
search, How did great intellectual movements like the En- 
lightenment spread through society? How far did they reach, 
how deeply did they penetrate? What form did the thought 
of the philosophes acguire when it materialized into books, 
and what does this process revcal about the transmission of 
ideas? Did the material basis of literature and the technology 
of Its production have much bearing on its substance and its 
diffuslon? How did the literary market place function, and 
what were the roles of publishers, book dealers, traveling 
salesmen, and other intermediaries in cultural communica- 
tion? How did publishing function as a business, and how did 
it fit into the political as well as the economic systems of pre- 
revolutionary Kurope? The guestions could be multiplied 
endlessiy because books touched on such a vast range of 
human activity—everything from picking rags to transmit- 
ting the word of God. They were products of artisanal labor, 
objects of economic exchange, vehicles of ideas, and elements 
in political and religious conflict. 

Yet this inviting subject, located at the crossroads of so 
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many avenues of research, hardiy exists in the United States 
today. We do not have a word for it. Histoire du livre sounds 
awkward as “history of the book,” and the awkwardness 
betokens unfamiliarity with what has emerged as a distinet 
historical genre, with its own methods, its special Journals, 
and Its allotted place among sister disciplines, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, IM the United States, book history has 
been relegated to library sehools and rare book collections. 
Step into any rare book room and you will find aficionados 
savoring bindings, epigones contemplating watermarks, &ru- 
dits preparing editions of Jane Austen; but you will not run 
across any ordinary, meat-and-potatoes historlan attempting 
to understand the book as a force in history. 

Itisapity, for the generalist could learn a great deal from 
the specialists in the treasure houses of books. They could 
teach him to sift through their riches and to tap the vein of 
information that runs through their periodicals : 7'he Library, 
Studies in Bibliography, Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
cety of America, Revue Française d'histoire du livre, Den 
gulden passer, the Gutenberg Jahrbuch, and many others. 
Admittediy, these publications seem to be written by bibli- 
ographers for bibliographers, and it can be difficult to see 
issues of substance beneath the esoteric language and the 
antiguarianism, But bibliography need not be confined to 
problems suclı as how consistently compositor B misspelled 
the text of The Merchant of Venice or whether the patterns 
of skeleton formes reveal regularity in compositorial prac- 
tices. Bibliography leads directly into the hurly-burly of 
working-class history: it provides one of the few means of 
analyzing the work habits of skilled artisans before the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Curiously, however, it has not attracted much attention 
among the French, who have done the most to bring the his- 
tory of books out of the realm of mere erudition and into the 
broad paths of histoire totale. French research tends to be 
statistical and sociological. It usually takes the form of macro- 
scopic surveys of book production or microscopic analyses of 
individual libraries, but it neglects the processes by which 
books were produced and distributed. Thoşe processes have 
been studied best in Britain, where researchers have pursued 
their guarry into the account books of publishers and the 
ledgers of booksellers, not merely into state and notarial ar- 
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chives, as in France. By mixing British empiricism with the 
French concern for broad-gauged social history it might be 
possible to develop an original blend of the history of books 
in America." 

Of course it is easier to pronounce on how history ought 
to be written than to write it; and once the historian of 
books has eguipped himself with prolegomena and method- 
ologies and has ventured into the field, he is likely to stumble 
on the greatest difficulty of all: inadeguate sources. He may 
work in a library overflowing with ancient volumes, but he 
cannot know where they circulated before they reached him 
and whether they really represent the reading habits of the 
past. State arechives show how books appeared to the authori- 
tiles in charge of controlling them. Auction catalogues and 
invenlaires aprös deöcös give glimpses of private libraries. 
But the official sources do not reveal much about the lived 
experience of literature among ordinary readers. In fact the 
catalogues as well as the books had to pass the censorship in 
eighteenth-century France, so it does not seem surprising 
that the Enlightenment fails to appear in research based on 
catalogues and reguests for privilöges, a kind of royal copy- 
right. The Enlightenment existed elsewhere, first in the spec- 
ulations of philosophes, then in the speculations of publishers, 
who invested in the market place of ideas beyond the bound- 
arles of French law. 

How these speculations came together in books and how the 
books acguired readers has remained a mystery because the 
papers of the publishers have almost entirely disappeared. 
But the records of the Sociât& typographigue de Neuchâtel, 
one of the most important publishers of French books in the 
eighteenth century, have survived in the Swiss city of Neu- 
châtel, and they contain information about every aspect of 
book history They show how authors were treated, paper 
manufactured, copy processed, type set, sheets printed, crates 
shipped, authorities courted, police circumvented, booksellers 
provisioned, and readers satisfied everywhere in Europe be- 
tween 1769 and 1789, The information is vast enough to over- 
whelm the researcher. A few letters from a bookseller can 
reveal more than a whole monograph about the book trade, 
yet the papers in Nenehâtel contain 50,000 letters by all kinds 
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of persons who lived by the book trade in all kinds of ways. 
It would be impossible to do justice to the material and to 
reconstruct the world of eighteenth-century books in a single 
volume. Therefore, after some reconnoitering in 1963, I de- 
cided to go through the entire collection in Neuchâtel, to 
supplement it with research in other archives, and to write a 
series of studies about intellectuals, books, and public opinion 
in the age of the Enlightenment. 

The present volume constitutes the first installment. It is 
intended to explore the ways of Enlightenment publishing by 
tracing the life eyele of a single book—not just any book, to 
be sure, but the supreme work of the Enlightenment, Di- 
derot's Encyclopddie. Given the richness of the sources and 
the complexity of the subject, it seemed better to attempt an 
histoire totale of one publication than to treat the totality of 
publishing. By following a single theme wherever it leads, one 
can branch out in many directions and cut into unmapped 
territory, This approach has the advantage of specificity: 
better, at a preliminary stage of groping in the unknown, to 
find out precisely how publishers drew up contracts, editors 
handled copy, printers recruited workers, and booksellers 
pitehed sales talk while making and marketing one book than 
to withdraw into hazy statements about books in general. 
There is also the appeal of novelty: it has never before been 
possible to trace the production and diffusion of an eight- 
eenth-century book. And finally, the publishing history of the 
Eneyclopâdie deserves to be told because it is a good story. 

The story can be pieced together from the letters of the 
publishers—not very businesslike letters, most of them. They 
abound in denunciations of conspiracies and epithets like 
“pirate,”? “corsaire,”* and “brigand,”” which suggest the 
filavor of the book trade in the Old Regime. Driven by an un- 
limited appetite for lucre, uninhibited by compuncetions about 
stabbing partners in the back and tossing competitors to the 
sharks, the publishers of the Encyclopödie epitomized the 
phase of economic history known as “booty capitalism.” 
Perhaps they had more in coramon with the merchant adven- 
turers of the Renaissance than with modern executives, but 
then how much is known about the inside history of business 
in any period? What other enterprise can be studied as closely 
as the Encyelopddie, not only from its commercial corre- 
spondence but also from account books, the secret memoranda 
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of the managers, the diaries of traveling salesmen, the com- 
plaints of customers, and the reports of industrial spies—a 
whole series of industrial spies the publishers used against 
allies and enemies alike? The Encyclopdödie gave rise to s0 
many alliances and alignments that its contracts and codicils 
—irattes, the publishers called them—need to be studied in 
the same way as diplomatic documents. And its publishers 
wrote so many letters that one can investigate their way of 
thinking as well as their behavior, To see how they reached 
decisions, how they calculated strategy, and what they cared 
about is to enter into the mental world of early entrepreneurs. 
The story of the Encyclopödie suggests the possibility of an 
intellectual history of businessmen as well as a diplomatic 
history of business. But it is difficult to tell a story and to ana- 
Iyze behavior patterns at the same time. This book will switeh 
from the narrative to the analytical mode when it seems ap- 
propriate, and the reader who prefers one to the other can 
Jump around in the text, using chapter subheadings as sign- 
posts. 

The story begins around the time that Diderot ended his 
connection with the Encyclopödie—that is, in 1772, when the 
last volume of plates came out, İt may seem strange to em- 
bark on a history of the Encyelopödie Just after Diderot had 
steered it safely into port, but this procedure can be jJustifiled 
by two considerations. First, a huge literature on Diderot 
and the original Encyclopödie already exists, The text of the 
book has been analyzed and anthologized dozens of times: to 
recapitulate all the studies of its intellectual content would 
be redundant, even if it were important for the purposes of 
publishing history.? Secondily, very little can be learned about 
the production and diffusion of the first edition, A few İrag- 
ments from the account books of the original publishers have 
been found, and some of the publishers? commercial activities 
can be deduced from material assembled by Luneau de Bois- 
Jermain, a cranky subscriber who unsuccessfully sued them 
for swindle. Although several scholars have combed through 
these documents with great care, they have failed to find out 
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how the first edition was manufactured, where it was sold, and 
who bought it. The history of the second edition remains al- 
most egually obscure, despite some revealing material that 
George B. Watts and John Lough have excavated from ar- 
chives in Geneva. And although Halian scholars have uncov- 
ered some of the politics surrounding the editions of Lucca 
and Leghorn, they have not found out how much the Italian 
reprints cost and how many copies they contained. 

As far as the diffusion of the Encyclopödie is concerned, 
however, the first four editions were relatively unimportant. 
They were luxurious folio publications ordinary readers could 
not afford and, when taken together, accounted for only about 
40 percent of the Eneyclopddies in existence before 1789. The 
great mass of the Encyclopödies in prerevolutionary Europe 
came İrom the cut-rate guarto and octavo editions printed 
between 1777 and 1782. Between 50 and 65 percent of the 
copies in France were guartos, and all of them can be traced, 
thanks to the papers of the Sociğt& typographigue de Neu- 
ehâtel (ST'N). The archives in Neuchâtel also make it possible 
to explain the history of the octavo edition and the origins 
of the Encyclopddie mâthodiguwe, the ultimate eneyelopedia of 
the Enlightenment, whose fate can be followed through the 
Revolution from other sources. Furthermore, the Neuchâtel 
papers reveal the connecting links between all the Eneyclo- 
pödie speculations, including some that never materialized, 
from 1750 to 1800, They show how the book changed in shape 
as the publishers adapted it to an ever-widening audience and 
how publishing consortia succeeded one another as the specu- 
lators serambled to exploit the biggest best seller of the cen- 
tury. From the viewpoint of book history, therefore, the story 
of the Eneyclopfddie took its most important turn in the 
1770s. Only then did it move into a phase that represented the 
diffusion of Enlightenment on a massive scale. If the docu- 
mentation will not permit much study of the book's previous 
incarnations, it is rich enough to show how Diderot's work 
reached the vast majority of his readers after he had finished 
with It. 


Before attempting to follow the later transmigrations of 
the text, it is important to take account of a basic fact that 
became apparent to the authorities in France as soon as the 
first volume of the first edition reached the subseribers: the 
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book was dangerous. It did not merely provide information 
about everything from A to Z; it recorded knowledge accord- 
ing to philosophic principles expounded by d'Alembert in the 
Preliminary Discourse, Although he formally acknowledged 
the authority of the church, d'Alembert made it clear that 
knowledge came from the senses and not from Rome or Reve- 
lation. The great ordering agent was reason, which combined 
sense data, working with the sister faculties of memory and 
imagination, Thus everything man knew derived from the 
world around him and the operations of his own mind. The 
Eneyclopödie made the point graphically, with an engraving 
of a tree of knowledge showing how all the arts and sciences 
grew out of the three mental faculties. Philosophy formed the 
trunk of the tree, while theology occupied a remote branch, 
next to black magic. Diderot and d'Alembert had dethroned 
the ancient gueen of the selences. They had rearranged the 
cognitive universe and reorlented man within it, while elbow- 
ing God outside. 

They knew that tampering with world views was a danger- 
ous business, so they hid behind subterfuge, irony, and false 
protestations of orthodoxy. But they did not hide the epis- 
temological basis of their attack on the old cosmology. On 
the contrary, the Preliminary Discourse made it explicit in a 
brief history of philosophy that established the intelleetual 
pedigree of the philosophes and struek down orthodox Thom- 
ism on one side and neo-orthodox Cartesianism on the other, 
leaving only Locke and Newton standing. Thus Diderot and 
d'Alembert presented their work as both a compilation of 
information and a manifesto of philosophie. They meant to 
merge those two aspecis of the book, to make them seem like 
two sides of the same coin: Fneyclopedism. This strategy 
served asa way of legitimizing the Enlightenment because 
the Fneyclopedists identified their philosophy with knowl- 
edge itself—that is, with valid knowledge, the kind derived 
from the senses and the faculties of the mind as opposed to 
the kind dispensed by church and state. Traditional learning, 
they implied, amounted to nothing but prejudice and super- 
stitlon, So beneath the bulk of the Encyclopfdie's twenty- 
eight folio volumes and the enormous variety of its 71,818 
articles and 2,885 plates lay an epistemological shift that 
transformed the topography of everything known to man. 

It was this break with the established notions of knowledge 
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and intellectual authority that made the Encyclopddie so 
heretical. Having made the break and having learned to look 
at the world of knowledge from the viewpoint of the Pre- 
liminary Discourse, readers could see smaller heresies scat- 
tered throughout the book. Finding them became a game. It 
would not do to look in obvious places, where the Enceyelo- 
pedists had to be most careful about the censorship, although 
they even smuggled some impiety into the article CHRISTIAN- 
ISME. Better to seareh through out-of-the-way articles with 
absurd headings like AscHARIOUNs and EPIDE&L1Us for remarks 
about the absurdities of Christianity, Of course the remarks 
had to be veiled. The Eneyelopedists draped the pope in 
Japanese robes before mocking him in slako; they diguised 
the Fucharist as an extravagant pagan ritual in YPAINI; they 
dressed up the Holy Spirit as a ridiculous bird in ArcLE; and 
they made the Incarnation look as silly as a superstition about 
a magic plant in AGNUS SCYTHICUS, At the same time, they 
produced a parade of high-minded, law-abiding Hindus, Con- 
fucians, Hottentots, Stoies, Socinians, deists, and atheists, 
who usually seemed to get the better of the orthodox in argu- 
ments, although orthodoxy always triumphed in the end, 
thanks to non seguiturs or the intervention of ecclesiastical 
authorities, as İn UNITATRES. İn this way, the Encyelopedists 
stimulated their readers to seek for meaning between the lines 
and tolisten for double-entendre. 

Once a reader learned to exercise his reason in this manner, 
he would discover unreason in all spheres of life, including 
the social and political. The Encyelopddie treated the state 
with more respect than the church, and it did not contest the 
supremacy of the privileged orders. But mixed among its 
conventlonal and sometimes contradictory articles, the at- 
tentive reader could find a good deal of irreverence for the 
masters of the secular world. Not only did Diderot seem to 
reduce the authority of the king to the consent of the people 
in AUTORITE POLITIGUE but also d'Holbach advocated a bour- 
geois-type constitutional monarchy in REPRESENTANTS; Rous- 
seau anticipated the radical arguments of his Contrat soctal 
in ECONOMIE (Morale et Politigue) ; and Jaucourt popularized 
natural law theory in dozens of articles that implicitly ehal- 
lenged the ideology of Bourbon absolutism. Several articles 
mocked the pomp and pretensions of the aristocracy. Although 
the tax exemptions of the privileged orders were defended in 
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some places (EXEMPTIONS and PRIVILEGE), they were attacked 
in others (VINGTIRME and IMPÖT). And the dignity of ordinary 
persons was affirmed at many points, not only in articles about 
bourgeois (N£GocE) but also in impassioned deseriptions of 
the hard life of laborers (PEUPLE). 

Ht would be wrong to construe such remarks as a call for 
revolution. The Encyclopödie was a product of its time, of 
mid-century France, when writers could not discuss social and 
political guestions openly, in contrast to the prerevolutionary 
era, when a tottering government permitted a good deal of 
frank discussion. The Encyelopdödie did not even favor an 
advanced form of capitalism. Despite its emphasis on tech- 
nology and physiocracy, it discouraged the concentration of 
men and machines in factories, and it presented an archaic 
picture of manufacturing rather than a preview of the in- 
dustrial revolution in articles like INDUSTRIE and MANUFAC- 
TURES, The radical element in the Encyclopödie did not come 
from any prophetic vision of the far-off French and industrial 
revolutions but from its attempt to map the world of knowl- 
edge according to new boundaries, determined by reason and 
reason alone, As its title page proclaimed, it pretended to be 
a ““dictionnaire raisonnâ des sciences, des arts et des mâtiers” 
—hat is, to measure all human activity by rational standards 
and so to provide a basis for rethinking the world. 

Contemporaries had no difficulty in detecting the purpose 
of the book, which its authors acknowledged openiy in key 
articles like Diderot's ENCYCLOPEDIE and d'Alembert's Aver- 
tissement to volume 3. From the appearance of the first vol- 
ume in 1751 until the great crisis of 1759, the Encyclopödie 
was denounced by defenders of the old orthodoxies and the 
Old Regime, by Jesuits, Jansenists, the General Assembly 
of the Clergy, the Parlement of Paris, the king's council, and 
the pope. The denunciations flew so thick and fast, in articles, 
pamphlets, and books as well as official edicts, that the Ency- 
clopödie seemed doomed. But the publishers had invested a 
fortune in it, and they had powerful protectors, notabliy 
Chrâtien-Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the liberal 
Directeur de la librairie, who superintended the book trade 
during the crucial years between 1750 and 17683. 

Malesherbes saved the Encyclopddie several times, first in 
1752, when it became implicated in the de Prades affair, One 
of Diderot's collaborators, the abb& Jean-Martin de Prades, 
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had submitted a thesis for a licentiate in theology at the Sor- 
bonne that seemed to come straight out of the Preliminary 
Discourse, if not hell itself, as de Prades's bishop observed. 
In the course of the subseguent scandal, de Prades fledto Ber- 
lin, where Frederick II made him a reader; the Encyclopedie 
was denounced to the king as evidence of creeping atheism; 
Diderot, who had spent four painful months in Vincennes 
only two years earlier for his Lettre sur les aveugles, seemed 
likely to be imprisoned once more; and rumors had it that the 
Jesuits would take over the Encyeclopödie as a reward for 
their diligence in exposing the conspiraey to destroy religion. 
Thanks to Malesherbes, this crisis resulted only in an arröt 
du Conseil, which condemned the first two volumes for ““plu- 
sleurs maximes tendantes â dötruire Vautorite royale, â 
etablir |esprit d'indöpendance et de rövolte et, sous des 
termes obscurs et &guivogues, â &lever les fondements de /er- 
reur, de la corruption des moeurs, de lirrâligion et de 
Diner&dulit€. ?”* That sounded terrible enough, but it had little 
effect because the volumes had already been distributed to 
the subscribers, and the government permitted the work to 
continue, without revoking its privilege, 

The scandal continued to sizzle and spread for the next 
seven years, as volumes 3 through 7 appeared and as skillful 
polemicists like Charles Palissot and Jacob-Nicolas Moreau 
fanned the flames on the side of the priests, On the other side, 
Voltaire loaned his pen and his prestige to the cause; and 
Diderot and d'Alembert found the ranks of their collaborators 
swelling with other illustrious writers, including most of the 
men who were beginning to be identified as philosophes: Du- 
elos, Toussaint, Rousseau, Turgot, Saint-Lambert, d'Holbach, 
Daubenton, Marmontel, Boulanger, Morellet, Ouesnay, Dami- 
laville, Naigeon, Jaucourt, and Grimm. They also elajmed Mon- 
tesguleu and Buffon, whose works they cited constantly, 
although it seems that neither wrote anything expressly for 
the Encyclopedie. (Montesguicu died in 1755, leaving a frag- 
ment which was published posthumously in the article coür, 
and Buffon kept his distance from the Eneyelopedists, per- 
haps because he had enough difficulty defending the unortho- 


3. Arrâ&t du Conseil of Feb. 7, 1752, guoted in John Lough, The ** Enecyelo- 
pödie'? (New York, 1971), p. 21. Lough's book provides a good survey of the 
early history of the Encyelopfdie. It can be supplemented by the works of Watts, 
Proust, and Wilson, cited in the Bibliographical Note, 
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dox passages in his Histoire naturelle, which began to appear 
in 1749.) 

Nothing could have been better for business than the con- 
tinued controversy and the volunteer corps of authors. The 
publishers, Andr&-François Le Breton and his associates, 
Antoine-Claude Briasson, Michel-Antoine David, and Laurent 
Durand, had envisaged an edition of 1,625 copies, but the sub. 
seriptions poured in so fast that they increased it three times, 
until it reached 4,255 copies in 1754. In their prospectus of 
1751, they had promised to provide eight folio volumes of 
text and two of plates, ata total cost of 280 livres, by the end 
of 1754. The prospectus did envisage the possibility of an ad- 
ditional volume, which would be sold at a 29 percent reduc- 
tion, but it reassured the subseribers that the text and plates 
had been completed, even though Diderot was more than 
tweniy years away İrom the end of his labors and he would 
produce almost three times as many volumes as the pro- 
spectus had promised, This stroke of false advertising set a 
standard that the Encyclopödie publishers were to maintain 
without flageing for the next fifty years. Indeed, if the public 
had known that the book would grow to seventeen volumes of 
text and eleven of plates, that its price would inflate to 980 
livres, and that its last volume would not appear until 1772, 
the enterprise would never have got off the ground. Although 
Luneau de Boisjermain did try, unsuccessfully, to bring it 
down by suing the publishers for swindle, the real threat 
came once again from the French authoritles during a second 
erisis, from 1757 to 1759. 

That was a dark period in French history. It began with 
Damiens?s attempt to assassinate Louis XV. 'The country, al- 
ready bleeding from the Seven Years” War, filled with rumors 
about atheists and regicides; and the crown stirred up fears 
of conspiracies by a Declaration of April 16, 1757, which 
threatened to put to death anyone who wrote or printed any- 
thing against church or state—indeed, anything even tending 
to “G&mouvoir les esprits.”?” At this point, the anti-Eneyelo- 
pedists opened fire with their heaviest barrage of propa- 
ganda, not only denouncing the heresies in volumes 4 and 7 
of the Encyclopödie but also associating them with bold-faced 
atheism, which, they charged, had broken out shamelessiy in 
public, and with a censor?'s approval, when Helvâtius pub- 
lished De Esprit in July 1758. This book caused an even 
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greater scandal than the thesis of the abb& de Prades; and 
although Helvâtius had not contributed to the Eneyelopddie, 
most of the indignation he aroused fell on it, Im January 
1759, the procureur göndral of the Parlement of Paris warned 
that behind De Esprit lurked the Encyclopedie and behind 
the Ercyclopdödie hovered a conspiraey to destroy religion 
and undermine the state. The parlement promptly banned the 
sale of the Encyclopödie and appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate it. But though it had hunted witches for centuries, 
the parlement had never gained control over the printed 
word in France. 

That authority belonged to the king, who exercised it 
through his ehancellor, who delegated it to the Directeur de 
la librairie, who in this case happened to be Malesherbes. On 
March 8, 1759, the Conseil d'Etat reaffirmed the king's author- 
ity by taking the destruction of the Encyclopddie into its own 
hands. lt revoked the book's privilege and forbade the pub- 
lishers to continue it, noting, by way of explanation, the 
strategy that its authors had pursued: “Ladite Eneyclopddie, 
&tant devenue un dictionnaire complet et un traitö göndral 
de toutes les sciences, serait bien plus rechereh&e du public et 
bien plus souvent consultöe, et gue par lâ on röpandrait encore 
davantage et on aceröditerait en guelgue sorte les perni- 
cieuses maximes dont les volumes döjâ distribu&s sont rem- 
plis.”* The Encyclopödie went onto the Index on March 5, 
1759, accompanied by De V Esprit, and on September 3 Pope 
Clement XII warned all Catholies who owned it to have it 
burned by a priest or to face excommunication. It was hardiy 
possible for a book to be condemned more completely. The 
Eneyelopödie had run afoul of the most important authorities 
of the Old Regime, yet it survived. Its survival marked a 
turning point in the Enlightenment and in the history of 
books in general. 

Sometime in the course of this erisis, Diderot, who had 
been writing away behind locked doors, learned from Male- 
sherbes that his papers were about to be seized by the police 
—and that they could be saved by being deposited with 
Malesherbes himself, who had just issued the order for their 
confiscation. Malesherbes also seemed to be behind the com- 
promise that finally saved the entire enterprise, On July 21, 


4. Arrât du Conseil of Mareh 8, 1759, gucted ibid., p. 26. 
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1759, an arrât du Conseil reguired the publishers to refund 
72 livres to each subseriber, ostensibiy as a way of elosing 
their accounts. In fact, however, the government permitted 
them to apply the money toa Recueil de mille planches . 
sur les Sctences, les Arts libörauz et les Ârts mâcanigues, 
which was nothing but the plates of the Encyclopddie under a 
new title. Having regained a legal hold on their speculation 
by a new privilege, issued for the Recueil de planches on 
September 8, 1759, the publishers proceeded to print the last 
ten volumes of text. In order to minimize scandal, the volumes 
appeared all at once in 1765, under the false imprint “A 
NEUFCHASTEL,/ CHEZ SAMUEL FAULCHE & Compagnie, Libraires 
& Imprimeurs.”? And to make doubiy sure, Le Breton purged 
the text in page proofs, while Diderot's back waş turned. Al- 
though he never forgave the publisher for this atrocitâ, Dide- 
rot continued to labor on the plates, and the last two volumes 
appeared in 1772. But the Joy had gone out of the work. 
Deserted by d'Alembert, Voltaire, and most of the other 
writers who had rallied around him in the early 1750s, Dide- 
rot threw the last volumes together haphazardiy, leaning 
more and more on the faithful Jaucourt, who copied and com- 
piled tirelessly and saw the book through to the end. Diderot 
ended itin a state of disappointment and disillusion. Looking 
back at the result of twenty-five years of labor, he described 
the Encyclopödie as a monstrosity, which needed to be re- 
written from beginning to end. His verdict touched off a 
series of projects to remodel the book that culminated in the 
even more monstrous Encyclopödie methodigue, for Le Bre- 
ton's successors, and booksellers everywhere in Europe, con- 
sidered Diderot's work too faulty to be left untouched and 
too lucrative to be left alone, But whatever its faults, its 
completion counts as one of the great victorles for the human 
spirit and the printed word. 

In permitting Diderot's text to appear in print, despite its 
formal illegality, the state gave the philosophes an oppor- 
tunity to try their wares on the market place of ideas. But 
what resulted from this breakthrough in the traditional re- 


5. Diderot produced his eriticism for Charles Joseph Panckoueke, 2 publisher 
who was soliciting permission to produce a completely revised edition of the 
Eneyelopâödie in 1768. The original text of Diderot's memoir is missing, but part 
of it was published during the lawsuit of Luneau de Boisjermain and reprinted in 
Diderot?'s Oeuvres complötes, ed. J. Ass6zat and M. Tourneux (Paris, 1875—77), 
XX, 129-33. 
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straints on the press in France? By concentrating on the 
duel between the Eneyelopedists and the powers of the Old 
Regime, historians have told only half the story. The other 
half concerns some basic guestions in the history of eight- 
eenth-century books. First, is it possible to situate the work 
in a social context? Where did the Eneyelopedists come from, 
and where did the Encyclopödies go? Second, how did the 
later editions emerge from the first, and what do they reveal 
about the operations of the publishing industry? 


Research on the social background of the Eneyelopedists 
has turned on the guestion of whether they can be considered 
bourgeois who shaped the consclousness of their class and 
helped to establish industrial capitalism in the eighteenth 
century. To an older generation of Marxist secholars, the 
answer to that guestion was an ungualified—and an undocu- 
mented—yes.9 But a younger generation of social historlans 
has found all sorts of complexities and contradictions within 
the eighteenth-century bourgeoisie, while economic historians 
have failed to turn up much evidence of industrialization in 
France before the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Faced with so much ambiguity in the sister disciplines and 
with a general change in the intellectual climate, literary 
seholars have been challenged to adopt a rövolulton con- 
ceptuelle in the study of the Eneyclopedie. The call has come 
from Jacgues Proust, the leading authority on the Encyclo- 
pödie in France, who argues that the Eneyclopedists must be 
understood as a peculiar group, a sociğtö encyclopödigue with 
an underlying formation structurde, although they also can 
be identified with the bourgeoisie.” This analytical approach 
has led to some important research, but after wading into the 


8. Albert Soboul, Eneyclopödie ou Dictionnaire raisonn& des Sciences, des Arts 
et des Mâötiers (Paris, 1952), pp. 7—24. Soboul goes so far as to treat Diderot's 
esthetics as 2 prophetic version of socialist realism in painting (p. 179), although 
he concedes that the philosophes failed to attain Stalin's concept of the nation 
(p. 149) and that Eneyelopedism had to wait for Stalinism to rench full perfec- 
ton: *“L'esprit eneyclopâdigue se röalise librement et pleinement dans la seule 
sociöt& affranchie du capitalisme et de Vexploitation de l'homme par Ihomme, la 
sociât& sans classes dont |?Eneyelopddie soviğtigue est le reftet”? (p. 23). 

7. Jacgues Proust, “* Guestions sur 1'Eneyelopddie,?? Revue d'histoire littöraire 
de la France, LXXII (Jan —Feb. 1972), 45. Proust's “'revolution?? apparentiy 
would proceed from a social analysis of the Eneyelopedists to a structuralist 
analysis of their texts. For research on the Enceyclopedists as a group see the 
Bibliographical Note. 
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data, the researehers have generally found that “'structures” 
and ““bourgeois”? disappear in the welter of information about 
individuals; and even so, their information is incomplete. 
The authors of almost two-fifths of the articles cannot be 
identified; and almost one-third of the identifiable authors 
wrote only one article, while workhorses like Diderot, the 
abb& Mallet, and Boucher d'Argis produced the bulk of the 
book. The chevalier de Jaucourt, a nobleman who could trace 
his lineage well back into the Middle Ages, wrote about one- 
fourth of the entire text, but no one would argue that the 
Eneyclopödie was a guarter aristocratic, especially as many 
of Jaucourt's contributions contain only a few lines and look 
trivial in comparison with a treatise like vincTIEME by Damil- 
aville, who wrote only three articles. 

Given the unrepresentativeness of the articles whose au- 
thors can be identified and the unevenness of the contributions 
of those authors, how can one find a meaningful standard of 
measurement in order to study the Eneyelopedists sociologi- 
cally? Even if one lumps them all together and sorts them 
into socio-occupational categories, they do not look very 
bourgeois, at least not in the modern, capitalist sense of the 
term. Only 4 percent were merchants or manufacturers. The 
same proportion came from the titled nobility, and both 
groups seem small in comparison with doctors and surgeons 
(15 percent), administrative offcials (12 percent), and even 
clerics (8 percent). What identified the Eneyelopedists asa 
group was not their social position but their conımitment to 
a cause, To be sure, many of them retreated when the cause 
was most in danger, but they left their mark on the book, 
and the book came to epitomize the Enlightenment. Through 
scandal, persecution, and sheer survival, the Encyclopöddie 
became recognized, by İrilends and enemies alike, as the 
summa of a great intellectual movement, and the men behind 
it became known not merely as collaborators but as Encyclo- 
pedistes. Their work signaled the emergence of an “'ism.”” 

How Eneyelopedism fared on the market place immedi- 
ately after the Eneyelopedists had finished their work is 
difficult to say because the papers of Le Breton and his as- 


8. The above percentages have been caleulated from the information on con- 
tributors in Jacgues Proust, Diderot et !”“ Encyelopödie?” (Paris, 1967), chap. 1 
and AÂnnexe 1 and in John Lough, The Contributors to the “' Eneyclopödie?? (Lon- 
don, 1973). For further details see Chapters VJll and IX. 
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sociates have almost completely disappeared. Some evidence 
in the rather unreliable material produced during the lawsuit 
of Luneau de Boisjermain indicates that the first folio edition 
did not sell widely in France: only one-half or perhaps even 
one-guarter of the coplies remained within the kingdom.? But 
the publishers made a fortune from it. On an initial invest- 
ment of about 70,000 livres, their profit may have reached as 
much as 2,500,000 livres. Net income came to approximately 
4,000,000 livres and net costs to something in the range of 
1,500,000 to 2,200,000 livres, of which about 80,000 went to 
Diderot.!? Those were spectacular sums for the cighteenth 
century, and the publishers were only able to deal in them 
by tapping capital from the subseribers, Thanks to this flow 
of cash, the Encyclopödie financed itself by 1751, although the 
paper and printing for the last ten volumes of text, which 
were issued simultaneously, must have reguired a heavy out- 
lay of cash. 

The business seems to have been run like many speculations 
in publishing. On October 18, 1745, Le Breton and his three 
assoclates signed a #railâ de sociğte, establishing a capital 
fund of 20,000 livres and dividing shares among themselves 
according to the proportions of their contributions: Le Breton 


9. The publishers elaimed that three-guarters of the edition went to foreign 
subseribers, but they probabiy exaggerated the importance of foreign sales in 
order to indicate that in opposing Luneau they were contributing to the welfare 
of the entire nation by promoting a favorable balance of trade. See John Lough, 
““Luneau de Boisjermain y. the Publishers of the Encyclopödie,'? Studies on 
Voltaire and the Eighteenih Century, ed. Theodore Besterman, XXITI (1963), 
132—133, 

10. These estimates are based on fragments of the publishers? accounts and 
other material connected with the Luneau case, later published by Louis-Philippe 
May: **Histoire et sources de 1”Eneyelopödie d'aprös le registre de dâlibârations 
et de comptes des öditeurs et un mâmoire indit, ?? Zevue de synthöse, XV (1938), 
7—110. In ““The Eneyelopödie as a Business Venture,'? From the Ancien Rögime 
to ihe Popular Froni: Essays in the History of Modern France in Honor of 
Shepard B. Clough, ed. Charles K. Warner (New York and London, 1969), pp. 
19-20, Ralph H. Bowen argues that these documents confirm Diderot?s contention 
that receipts totaled 4,000,000 livres, expenses 1,500,000 livres, and profis 
2,500,000 livres. But Luneau manipulated the evidence to suggest that the pub- 
lishers gouged the subseribers, and a closer reading of it by Lough (*“Luneau de 
Boisjermain v. the Publishers of the Eneyclopfdie,”? p. 167) shows that the ex- 
penses probably came to at least 2,205,839 livres. In faet, the Luneau material is 
too contentious to support firm conclusions, especialliy as difüculties concerning 
bill collecting cut badiy into the profits of eighteenth-century publishers, who 
allowed for them in their financial statements under rubrics like recouvrement 
and mauwvais döbiteurs. 
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acguired an interest of three-sixths and the others one-sixth 
apiece, Supplementary articles allotted Le Breton a fixed sum 
per sheet for printing expenses, so the associates delegated 
the responsibility of production to him, and he did as well as 
he could within the terms fixed by the contract. Precisely 
how he managed this enormous task cannot be known, nor is 
it possible to learn much about how he supplied the cus- 
tomers and who they were. The Luneau material contains the 
names of about seventy-five subscribers. Most of them were 
noblemen, including several eminent courtiers—the Vicomte de 
Noailles, the Mar&chal de Mouchy, the Duc de la Valliğre— 
and several magistrates of the parlements and bailliages. The 
rest came mainly from the law, the clergy, and the upper 
echelons of the royal administration. Only two were mer- 
ehants.!? Of course those few names, bandied about in the 
polemics of a lawsuit, hardy constitute a representative 
sample of all 4,000 subseribers. About all one can conclude 
from the publishing history of the first edition is that its text 
came from a disparate group of writers who were united by 
a common commitment to the task; that its luxurious folio 
volumes went to wealthy and well-born readers scattered 
across Europe; and that it was extremely lucrative. 

One of the first persons to draw that last concluslon was an 
aggressive publisher from Lille named Charles Joseph Panc- 
koucke, who had set up business in Paris in 1762 after a brief 
apprenticeship with Le Breton. Panckoucke cultivated philo- 
sophes, especially Buffon, Voltaire, and Rousseau; he also 
courted protectors in the government. By 1768 he had become 
the official bookseller of the Imprimerie Royale and the 
Acadömie royale des Sciences, and he was well on his way to 
becoming the dominant figure in the French press, thanks to 
an interlocking set of government-granted monopolies cover- 
ing periodical literature. On December 16, 1768—four years 
before the final volumes of plates were published—Panc- 
koucke and two associates, a bookseller named Jean Dessaint 
and a papermaker called Chauchat, bought the rights to fu- 


11. For the texts of the contractş and additions see May, “' Histoire et sources 
de PEneydopeddie,?? pp. 15-17, 25. 

12. Lough, ““Luneau de Boisjermain v. the Publishers of the Eneyclopödie,”' 
pp. 133—140. 
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ture editions of the Encyclopödie and the copper plates for 
the illustratlons from Le Breton and his partners.! 

While the original publishers completed their printing of 
the plates, the new consortium lobbied for permission to pro- 
duce a refonte or totally revised edition. Panckoucke recruited 
Diderot to help in this effort, and Diderot complied with 
an eloguent memoir that argued the case for a new Eneyclo- 
pödie by recounting the faults of the old one. The chancellor, 
Maupeou, refused this reguest, although the Duc de Choiseul, 
a more liberal figure who was about to be ousted from the 
government, authorized a reprint of the original text. These 
difticulties scared off Dessaint and Chauchat, but Panckoucke 
bought back their shares, transformed them into shares in a 
speculation on the reprint, and on June 26, 1770, sold them 
again to a new set of partners. These partners eventualiy 
inecluded Voltaire's publisher, Gabriel Cramer, and Samuel 
de Tournes in Geneva; Pierre Rousseau, the director of the 
Sociât€ typographigue de Bouillon; and two Parisians, a 
notary called Lambot and a bookseller called Brunet. Nine 
months later, on April 12, 1771, Panekoucke formed another 
separate associatlon, this time for a set of Supplömenis, 
which would correct the erors and fill the gaps of the original 
text. This Sociğt8 was made up of the speculators on the 
reprint, except for Lambot, who probabiy had sold out to 
Panckoucke early in 1771, and the two Genevans, who had 
meant to join but finally dropped out; it also ineluded Mare- 
Michel Rey, Rousseau's publisher in Amsterdam, and Jean- 
Baptiste Robinet, a man of letters who was to edit the 
Supplöment.* Thus what had begun as a modest partnership 


13. Durand died in 1763 and the other partners divided his 1/6 share, so in 
1768 Le Breton öwned 10/18 of the speculation and David and Briasson each 
owned 4/18. Panckoucke and his two partners eaclı acguired 1/3 of the new 
speculation. The following account of the publishing history of the Eneyelopödie 
and the Supplöment from 1768 to 1776 is derived mainly from the work of Watts, 
Lough, Clâment, and Bim cited in the Bibliographical Note. 

14, In their correspondence, the publishers usually referred to the Supplöment 
in the singular, as it appeared on its title page, but they sometimes talked of 
Supplömenis in the plural. According to the original “'Acte de Bouillon” of 
April 12, 1771, in dossier Mare-Michel Rey, Bibliotheek van de Vereeniging ter 
Bevordering van de Belangen des Boekhandels of Amsterdam, the shares in the 
association for the Supplömeni were to be divided as follows: 6/24 to Cramer and 
de Tournes, 6/24 to Rousseau, 3/24 to Rey, 3/24 to Robinet, 4/24 to Panekoucke, 
and 2/24 to Brunet. After the Genevans withdrew from the enterprise, their 
shares were divided between Panekoucke and Brunet. It is impossible to follow 
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among three Parisian booksellers grew into two international 
consortia, built on a system of overlapping alliances among 
the most powerful publishers of the Enlightenment. 

The subseguent history of the Encyclopödie has a good deal 
in common with eighteenth-century diplomacy: barogue in- 
trigue and sudden reversals mixed with warfare, The first 
publishers had been attacked by some pirates from England 
in 1751; and although they apparentiy put an end to the 
threat of an English Eneyclopödie by paying ransom, they 
could not prevent two folio editions İrom being produced in 
Italy. The first began to appear in 1758 in the republic of 
Lucca, and the second followed suit from Leghorn, beginning 
in 1770. Although both became mired in delays and difficulties, 
they conguered some of the Encyclopödie market outside 
France, especially south of the Alps. The northern market 
then fell in large part to a renegade Italian monk called, in 
the French version of his name, Fortun&-Barthâlemy de 
Föâlice. After setting up shop in the Swiss city of Yverdon 
near Neuchâtel, Fölice announced that he would produce the 
much-desired refonte of the Encyclopödie—that is, a com- 
pletely rewritten version in guarto format, which would draw 
on contributions İrom savants all over Furope in order to 
correct errors, fill gaps, and, as it developed, substitute some 
sober Protestantism for the impieties of the original. Ency- 
clopödie buyers therefore faced a choice: they could take 
Diderot”'s text with or without Robinet's Supplöment, or they 
could order the purged and perfected version from Fâlice. 

As millions of livres hung on those decisions, the publishers 
soon became embroiled in a trade war. Against Panckoucke's 
dual alliance, which covered Geneva, Bouillon, and Amster- 
dam, Fâlice mobilized two allies of his own: the Sociste typo- 
graphigue de Berne, whieh had helped him to found his 
business (Yverdon was located in Bernois territory), anda 
powerful bookdealer in The Hague named Pierre Gosse, who 
traded extensively throughout northern Europe. Gosse and 
the Bernois bought up Fölice's entire edition, leaving him to 


the selling and reselling of shares in the separate speculation on the reprint, but 
Panekoucke retained only a fraction of a fraction of his original interest in it. 
By Oet. 26, 1770, Cramer and de Tournes owned 2/6 of it, Lambot apparently 
owned 2/6, Rousseau owned 1/6, and Brunet owned part of the remaining 1/6 
with Panekouecke. 
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do the editing and printing while they handled the market- 
ing.” In prospectuses, circular letters, and journal advertise- 
menis, they hammered away about the deficiencies of Diderot's 
work and the excellence of Fölice?'s. Now that Diderot”'s repu- 
tation has obliterated the memory of his rival, it is difficult 
to appreciate the effectiveness of this propaganda, But the 
Eneyclopedie d*Yverdon had a good reception in the eight- 
eenth century, and not only in pietistic corners of Germany 
and Holland. Voltaire, whose Owestions sur VEncyclopödie 
resulted from a broken promise to contribute to the Supple- 
meni, sald he would take Fölice's text over Diderot's if he 
were shopping for Eneyclopödies.* And Felice's backers 
promoted that attitude through Journals like the Gazette de 
Berne and the Gazette de Leyde, where they could manipulate 
literary notices. In 1771, for example, Gosse rebuked the STN 
for printing an unfavorable review of Föâlice's first volume in 
its own periodical, the Journal helvdtigue, and the STN im- 
mediately changed its tack, for the simple reason that Gosse 
was Its biggest customer in the Low Countries." 

The Panckoucke group replied in kind through its Journals, 


15, In a letter to the STN of July 16, 1779, Fâlice said he was printing 1,600 
copies. On Jan. 18, 1771, Gosse informed the STN that he had bought 3/4 of the 
edition and the Soci&tö typographigue de Berne had bought 1/4. And in a letter 
of July 30, 1771, he noted that he had taken over the entire edition, Hiş son, 
Pierre Gosse Junior, who succeeded him in 1774, told the STN in a letter of 
July 16, 1779, that he was still receiving all 1,600 copies, as Fâlice neared the 
enâ of his labor, These and all subseguent references to the ST'N come from the 
Papers of the Sociğt& typographigue de Neuchâtel, Bibliothögue de la ville de 
Neuehâtel, unless specified otherwise. 

16, At first Voltaire showed nothing but scorn for Fölice and his Encyelopâdie. 
Voltaire to d'Alembert, June 4, 1769, Yoltaire's Correspondance, ed. Theodore 
Besterman (Geneva, 1962), LXXTI, 60. But by 1771 he had decided that Felice 
had got the better of Panekoucke: ““Tls | Fâlice's contributors| ont I'avantage de 
corriger dans leur ödition beaucoup de fautes grossiğres, gui fourmillent dans 
DEneyelopdödie de Paris et gue Panckoueke et Dessaint ont eu 1'imprudence de 
râimprimer. Cette faute capitale les force â donner un supplâment, gui renehârit 
le livre, et on aura ('ödition d'Yverdon â une fois meilleur march&. Pour moi, 
je sais bien gue j'acheterai l1'&dition d'Yverdon et non l'autre.”? Voltaire to 
Gabriel Cramer, | Dee. 17701, ibid., LXXVIL, 163. In 1777 Voltaire proposed that 
his Owestions sur |W'Eneyelopödie, which he had originally undertaken for Pane- 
koueke's Supplöment, be incorporated into Panekoueke?s guarto edition, but this 
project never came to anything. See Voltaire to Henri Rieun, Jan. 13, 1777, ibid., 
XCVI, 27. 

17. Gosse to STN, Jan. 18, July 1, and July 30, 1771. For further informaticu 
on Fölice and his confliets with the rival Eneyelopödie publishers see E. Maccabez, 
F. B. de Fölice (1723—1789) et son Eneyclopödie (Yverdon, 1770—1780) (Basel, 
1903) and J. P. Perret, Les Imprimeries d'Yverdon au XVille et au XViIlle 
siğele (Lausanne, 1945). 
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mainly Panckoucke?'s Journal des savanis and Roussecau's 
Journal encyclopâödigue. Cramer even sent Rousseau detailed 
instructions about how to ridicule Felice:; instead of seeming 
to take the Protestant Encyelopödie seriously, the Journal 
encyclopâödigue should stress the absurdity of an obscure 
Italian, who could not even write decent French, attempting 
to correct a text produced by the finest philosophes in all of 
France."* Fölice answered that he merely expunged the ab- 
surdities of Diderot's text and assembled articles supplled 
by authorities like Albrecht von Haller and Charles Bonnet, 
who made Diderot's contributors look outmoded. He went on 
to offer his subseribers a supplement of their own that would 
incorporate anyihing worthwhile from Robinet's Supplöment 
ina more up-to-date survey of the current arts and sclences. 
And in 1775 he went further: he annonnced that he would 
produce his supplement in a folio as well as a guarto edition 
and that he would fill the folio with the most important origi- 
nal material from the main text of the Eneyclopedie d'Yver- 
don. This move struck at the heart of the rival publication 
because Robinet had aimed his Supplöment at the owners 
of all the folio editions—the Eneyclopödies of Lucca, Leghorn, 
and Paris as well as the Panekoucke-Cramer reprint. By 
ordering their supplements from Felice, the owners of the 
folios could combine the standard version of the Eneyclopddie 
with the modern revisions of it, and the bottom would drop 
out of Robinet's market. 

Panekoucke then attempted to snare Fölice's subscribers 
by announcing a guarto edition of Robinet's Supplöment. 
This counterattack never got anywhere because an open sup- 
plement war was certain to hurt Robinet far more than Felice, 
as the owners of follo Encyclopâödies outnumbered the sub- 
seribers of Fâlice's guarto by a factor of at least six to one. 
In the end, therefore, Panckoucke sued for peace. He agreed 
to withdraw his guarto if Fölice would withdraw the folio, 
and both sides promised to exchange their printed sheets so 
that they could erib from one another with maximum effi- 
cleney. 

Meanwhile, Panekoncke ran into greater difficulties with his 
more important enterprise, the reprint itself. In February 


18. Cramer to Rousseau, July 23, 1771, guoted in John Lough, Essays on ihe 
*““Eneyelopedie?' of Diderot and â'Alembert (London, 1968), 88. 
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1770, following a denunciatlon by the General Assembly of 
the French Clergy, the Parisian police seized 6,000 copies of 
the first three volumes and walled them up under a vaultin the 
Bastille, where they remained for six years, despite every- 
thing Panckoucke could do to get them released by puülling 
strings and greasing palms. After this catastrophe, the pub- 
lishers of the reprint decided to move it from Paris to the 
printing shops of Cramer and de Tournes in Geneva. But no 
sooner had Cramer and de Tournes begun setting type than 
the Genevan Venerable Company of Pastors tried to force 
them to stop by denouncing them to the civil authoritlies. 
While Cramer argued his case before the city's Magnificent 
Council, Panekoucke secretly maneuvered to cut him out of 
the speculation and to transfer it to Bouillon and Amsterdam, 
where it could be reconstructed by Robinet, Rousseau, and 
Rey asa refonte once again. But Rey refused to go along with 
such a spectacular and costly reversal of policy, and Cramer 
eventually won over the city fathers of Geneva, who appreci- 
ated the importance of his operation for the local economy. 
Cramer placated the pastors with an offer to tone down 
d'Alembert”'s controversial article GEnNEve, which made them 
look like deists, and to let them purge anything that wounded 
their Calvinism in the text of the Supplöment. This arrange- 
ment did not settle all the problems of the reprint because the 
French authorities continued to keep the first three volumes 
in the Bastille and Panekoucke continued to flirt with other 
printers, But these difficulties did not lead to anything more 
than some sharp remarks in the correspondence between 
Geneva and Paris. In the end, the Genevans not only kept the 
lucrative printing job in their own hands but also redid 
volumes İ through 3 and made an attempt to take over the 
Supplement. 

When he put together the complementary speculatlon on 
the Supplöment in April 1771, Panekoucke had offered Cra- 
mer and de Tournes a 6/24 share in it. They were also to get 
the printing commission, but before accepting, they demanded 
that they be given control over the subseription and finances 
and that Robinet move his editorial operation to Geneva. 
Hoping to keep Robinet in Bonillon and to get the printing 
transferred there, Rousseau vetoed this proposal, and Rey 
supported him. The Genevans responded in November 1771 
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by withdrawing from the Supplöment altogether. Then, for 
almost a year, the remaining partners sguabbled about how 
to divide the outstanding shares of 6/24 and where to locate 
the printing. Panckoucke and Brunet finally bought the shares 
and agreed to advance the capital for the printing operation. 
İn return they forced Rousseau and Rey to let them negotiate 
with the French authorities for a Parisian printing or, failing 
that, to abandon the printing to Cramer, for they insisted that 
Geneva would serve as a better base for smuggling than 
Bonillon. Having buried this bone of contention, Panckoucke 
and Rousseau then became entangled in a dispute over their 
journals, Panekoucke wanted to reserve the French market 
for his newest acguisition, the Journal historigue et politigue 
de Genâöve, while Rousseau fought to keep France open for the 
Journal de politigue and the Journal encyclopödigue, which 
he published in Bonillon. Thanks to the protection of the 
foreign minister, Panekoucke finally forced Rousseau to pay 
5,000 livres a year for the right to distribute the Bonillon 
Journals in France, and at the same time he won over Robinet, 
who dabbled in the intrigues against Rousseau's jJournals 
while putting together the copy for the Supplöment in Bouil- 
lon. By February 1776, the plots and subplots had become 
more than Rousseau could bear. He sold his 6/24 share in the 
Supplöment to the Parisian printer Jean-Georges-Antoine 
Stoupe, who proceeded to print it in Paris, while Rey pro- 
duced an edition in Amsterdam. The two editions, each con- 
taining four volumes of text and one of plates, were 
completed in 1777. 

By this time Cramer had finished the reprint, Although he 
had filled his letters to Panckoucke with lamentations about 
the difficulties of the enterprise, it probabiy succeeded well 
enough because at several points he and de Tournes offered 
to buy out all the other partners. No one would part with his 
shares, however, and by June 13, 1775, Panckoucke and the 
Genevans felt ready to reach a settlement, even though the 
printing would continue for another year and Panckoucke 
would have to make a later settlement with the partners to 
whom he had sold portions of his original interest. In the 
Genevan agreement of June 13, 1775, Panekoucke terminated 
the partnership by paying the Genevans 200,000 livres against 
their one-third share in the profits, while they promised to 
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administer the final stage of production and sales in his in- 
terest. At that point, the profits came to only 71,039 livres, 
but about 670 of the 2,000 copies remained to be sold. If they 
could be marketed at the subseriptlon price of 840 livres 
apiece, they would feteh 562,800 livres, Of course much of that 
sum would be eaten away by delays, booksellers? discounts, 
defaults in the payments, and the loss of the 6,000 coples of 
volumes İ to 3, which Panckoucke valued at 45,000 livres. 
But even if Panckoucke and his hidden partners cleared only 
400,000 livres (the eguivalent, considering their two-thirds 
share, of the Genevans? 200,000 livres), they would have had 
a good return on their investment.” 

As the Geneva folio had a relatively low pressrun anda 
high price, it did not represent much of an expansion of the 
Encyclopödie market. Nor did the Supplöments, which filled 
some of the gaps in Diderot's text but without Diderot's verve. 
In the long run Fâlice's work probabiy did not have a great 
impact on the audience of the Encyclopödie. lt never pene- 
trated France because the authorities şuccessfully prohibited 
it, and it even floundered elsewhere in Hurope because Felice 
kept expanding its size, raising its price, and delaying its 
completion. By 1780, when he issued the last of his fifty-elght 
volumes, ten years after the first, he had lost a great many 
subseribers, and the publishers of the cheaper guarto and 
octavo editions of Diderot's Encyclopâödie had cut into his 
market. It was through those editions that the original text, 
and also the Supplöment, reached ordinary readers every- 
where in Europe. Having put together and taken apart sev- 
eral international consortia, having done battle against 
partners and competitors alike, and having learned to operate 
with the backing of the government rather than in defiance of 


19. The full text of the complex contract signed by Panekoucke, Cramer, and 
de Tournes in Geneva on June 13, 1775, is printed in Lough, Essays, pp. 102-108. 
It is diffücult to say why Panekoueke bought out the Genevans instead of settling 
the speculation by apportioning the profits according to shares after the distribu- 
tion of the final volumes. He probabiy wanted to wind up the Genevan enterprise 
guiekiy and cleanly so that he could move on to other speculations. His payments 
actually come to 130,000 livres, spread out over three years because he deducted 
the current profits, evaluated at 70,000 livres, from the 200,000 he agreed ta pay 
for the Genevan shares. He also took over uncollected credits with a paper value 
of 152,020 livres. The exact number of unsold Eneyclopödies that he acguired can- 
not be known because the original contract for the edition had set the pressrun 
at 2,000, with a surplus of 150 to cover spoiled sheets, and there is no way to 
find out the actual spoilage. 
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it, Panekoucke was ready to speculate on Fneyelopedism for 
the grand public. 


Before taking up the story of how the Encyclopedte reached 
the general reading public, it is worth looking back over the 
early history of the book to see whether any connecting 
themes run through its twists and turns. From 1749, when 
Le Breton and his associates petitiloned the government to 
release Diderot from the prison in Vincennes, until 1776, 
when Panckoucke persuaded it to free the 6,000 volumes from 
the Bastille, two objectives stand out in the maneuvers of the 
publishers : they wanted to appease the state, and they wanted 
to make money.” But the Encyclopödie sold for the same rea- 
son that prompted the government to confiscate it: it chal- 
lenged the traditional values and established authorities of 
the Old Regime. The publishers sought a way out of this 
dilemma by toning down the text, Not only did Le Breton 
emasculate the last ten volumes, but Panekoucke planned to 
restrain the philosophie of his refonte as well, when he lob- 
bied for permission to print it in 1768—or so the backers of 
the Eneyelopödie d*Yverdon elaimed during the early battles 
of their commercial war, In a printed circular, Gosse warned 
the booksellers of Europe to beware of bowdlerization : 


C'est sur des avis reçus de trös bonne part de Paris gu'il a &t€ fait 
mention dans nos avis gue Messieurs les libraires de Paris, en de- 
mandant un nouveau privilöge, s'&taient engag&s de retrancher dans 
cette nouvelle &dition tous les articles gui ont pu choguer le gouverne- 
ment dans la premiöre ödition, tout comme nous tenons des avis de 
trös bonne part gue ce nouveau privilöge leur est refus& et gue 
Monseigneur le Chancelier et le Parlement s'opposent â la röimpres- 
sion de 1|'Eneyelopödie en France. Tous ceux gui sont instruits des 
persöcutions gue les auteurs et les premiers &diteurs ont essuydes en 
France comprendront İacilement gu'un pays de libert6 convient seul 
pour la perfection de cet ouvrage.2! 


20. On the day of Diderot's arrest, July 24, 1749, the publishers appealed to 
the Comte d'Argenson, the minister wbo had ordered it, by emphasizing its eco- 
nomic conseguences: *“Cet ouvrage, gui nous coütera au moins deux cent cinguante 
mille livres, &tait sur le point d'ötre annoneö au public. La dâtention de M. 
Diderot, le seul homme de lettres gue nous connaissions capable d'une aussi vaste 
entreprise et gul possöde seul la elef de toute cette opâration, peut entrainer 
notre ruine.?? Letter guoted in John Lough, The *' Eneyclopödie?? (New York, 
1971),p. 18. 

21. Cireular from Pierre Gosse and Daniel Pinet of The Hague, dated Aug. 2, 
1769, and sent to the STN. In a letter to Mare-Michel Rey of Oet. 26, 1770, 
Panekoucke indicated that Gosse'?s version of his activities was not far from the 
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Of course perfection for Fâlice also meant cutting philoso- 
phie and, furthermore, substituting Protestantism for Cathol- 
icism in the articles that had won the blessings of the French 
censors—a tactic that was designed to please the authorities 
in Bern but not those in Versailles, When he reviewed the 
idea of a refonte in his unsuccessful proposal to transfer the 
printing operation from Geneva to Amsterdam and Bonillon 
in 1770, Panckoucke made it clear that he put commercial 
considerations above everything else: “Tl ne faudra point se 
permettre aucune hardiesse impie gui puisse efirayer les 
magistrats. Au contraire il faudra guc tout ouvrage soit 
&crit avec beaucoup de sagesse, de modöration, gu'il puisse 
mâme möriter des encouragements de votre gouvernement 
... Cest ici une affaire d'argent, de finance, oü tout le 
monde peut s'intâresser.””?? Business was business, even if 
it involved Enlightenment. Similarly, the Supplöment turned 
into a cautious venture, ideologically if not commercialIy. The 
agreement of April 12, 1771, envisaged a cast of savants 
rather than philosophes, and Robinet promised to direct 
them toward the natural sciences rather than philosophy. The 
contract bound him to “'derire les Supplömenis avec sagesse 
et â n'y rien admettre contre la religion, les bonnes moeurs 
et le gouvernement, les Supplöments ayant pour principal ob- 
Jet la perfestion des sciences naturelles.”'3 Given this em- 
phasis, it hardiy seems surprising that Panckoucke succeeded 


truth because he explained that he (Panekoucke), Dessaint, and Chauchat had 
lobbied for permission to do the refonte for six months, hoping ““gue le gouverne- 
ment permettrait la refonte de I'ouvrage en supprimant les articles gui avaient 
pu döplaire.?? Letter guoted in Fernand Clâment, ** Pierre Rousseau et 1'öâdition 
des Supplömenis de W'Encyelopödie,”” Revue des sciences humaines, LXXXVI 
(April-June 1957), 140. 

22. Panckoucke to Rey, Oct. 26, 1770, guoted ibid., p. 141. 

23. Ibid., p. 136. The prospective contributors named in the agreement in- 
cluded d?Alembert for physics, Albrecht von Haller for anatomy, J.-J. de Lalande 
and Jean Bernouilli the younger for astronomy, Antoine Louis for surgery, 
Antoine Petit for medicine, L.-F.-G. de Keralio for tacties, Philibert Gueneau de 
Montbâliard for artillery, Nicolas de Beauzde for grammar, and J.-F. de La 
Harpe for literature, Nearly all these men were recruited by Panckoucke several 
years later to write for the Encyelopödie mâthodigue, in some respects an exten- 
sion of the Supplöment. Robinet failed to recruit several of the writers mentioned 
in the agreement, and he recruitel many more who were not mentioned—-about 
fifty in ali, ineluding Condorcet and Marmontel as well as hacks like J.-L. Carra 
and J.-L. Castilhon, who each wrote about 400 articles. See Lough, The Con- 
iributors to the ““ Eneyeclopddie,”' pp. 54—69. 
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not only in transferring the printing to Paris but also in 
getting a privilege for it.2 

While Paneckoucke steered the Encyclopödie toward official 
orthodoxy, tbe officials moved closer to Eneyelopedism, Dur- 
ing the last years of Louis XV's reign, the government had 
actually inereased the severity of its policy toward books, 
but the reign of Louis XVI began under the influence of an 
Encyelopedist, Turgot. Panckoucke's confiscated Encyclo- 
pedies were released from the Bastille, and his later specula- 
tions thrived under a series of reforming ministers who not 
only relaxed the state's control of the book trade but also 
consulted him about how to do it. The Malesherbes tradition, 
which had lapsed after Malesherbes left the Direction de la 
librairle in 1763, revived in time to stimulate an Encyclopddie 
boom, which began in 1776 and continued until the Revolution. 

The legalization of the Encyclopfdie also helps explain 
the connecting links in the series of speculations on the book 
between 1745 and 1789. Legality in publishing derived from a 
privilege, the exclusive right to reproduce a text, granted by 
the grace of the king, administered through the Direction de 
la librairie, and registered with the Communaut& des libraires 
et des imprimeurs of Paris. Although they had something 
in common with modern copyrights, book privileges, like 
privileges in general under the Old Regime, involved ancient 
notions and institutions—the authority of the king, a barogue 
bureaucracy, and a monopolistic guild. By granting a privi- 
lege, the king did not merely allow a book to come into being: 
he put his stamp of approval on it; he recommended it to his 
subjects, speaking through one or more censors who expati- 
ated on its importance and even its style in long-winded 
permissions and approbations that were usually printed in 
the book along with a formal lettre de privilöge from the king. 
Privileges were also properties, which could be bought and 
sold, divided into shares, and willed from husband to wife 
and father to son. But they extended only as far as the king's 
authority. Outside the kingdom, other publishers could re- 
print a French text as often as they pleased, unless their own 


24. The privilege, conveying the exclusive right to print and reprint the work 
for twelve years, was entered in the Registre des privilâges of the Communautö 
des libraires et des imprimeurs de Paris (referred to hereafter as the booksellers? 
guild) on Feb, 10, 1776. Bibliothögue nationale, ms. Fr. 21967, p. 94. 
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governmenis objected. The privileged publisher in France 
might ery out about piracy, but he could only ask the Direc- 
teur de la librairie, the customs officials, the guild inspectors, 
and the police to close the borders to the rival edition and to 
confiscate any copies that migbt reach the domestic market. 

The whole system stimulated the production of French 
books outside France because the spread of the French lan- 
guage had created a demand for cheap, pirated editions every- 
where in Furope and because only books of unalloyed 
orthodoxy could be published legally within the kingdom. 
By its very nature, the organization of publishing in France 
forced the Enlightenment underground and into exile—into 
the printing shops of Amsterdam, Bouillon, Geneva, and 
Neuchâtel; for how could the king sanction the printing of 
texts that challenged the basic values of the regime? The 
rigidity of privilege kept a multimillion-livre industry beyond 
the pale of the law, Faced with this dilemma, administrators 
like Malesherbes encouraged the development of a grey area 
of guasi-legality in publishing. They granted permissions 
tacites, permissions simples, tolârances, and permissions de 
police—that 1s, authorizations for books to appear without 
the royal imprimatur, though also without formal and ex- 
elusive property rights attached to them. If the clergy or 
parlements protested against an unorthodox book, the gov- 
ernment would not seem to have sponsored it and could 
promise to have it confiscated, taking care, on some occasions, 
to warn its publishers in time for them to save their stock.” 

The struggle to print and reprint the Encyclopddie took 
place at the center and all around the edges of this complex 
and contradictory system. The original publisherş actually 
took out three privileges for the text, one in April 1745, one 
in January 1746, and one in April 1748. Hach corresponded 
to a stage in the expansion of the original plan to publish a 
four-volume translation of Ephraim Chambers's Cyeclopaedia, 


25, For a general diseussion of the various degrees of legality in eighteenth- 
century publishing see Robert Darnton, *“Reading, Writing, and Publishing in 
Eighteenth-Century France: A Case Study in the Sociology of Literature,” 
Dacdalus (winter, 1971), pp. 214-256. A great deal can be learncd about the 
institutional aspects of publishing from the Almanach de Uauteur et du libraire 
(Paris, 1777) and the Almanach de la librairie (Paris, 1781) as well as from the 
royal decrees on the book tradein A. J. L, Jourdan, 0. O. Decrusy, and FP. A. 
Isambert, eds., Recueil göndral des anciennes lois françaises (Paris, 1822-33), 
XVI, 217—251; XXV, 108-128. 
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or Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, which had 
first appeared in England in 1728. On Mareh 8, 1759, however, 
the government destroyed the rights to the final, full-blown 
Encyclopödie by revoking its privilege. True, the publishers 
continued production, but only under the cover of “'une 
tolârance tacite, inspirâe par Vintör&t national,” as Diderot 
put it.? 

How, then, was it possible for Panckoucke to claim he had 
bought the exclusive ““droits” to the book from the Le Breton 
assoclation ? This claim served as the basis for most of the 
Encyelopedie speculations between 1768 and 1800, and Panc- 
koucke assertedit in the most absolute manner, in all his letters 
and contracts, In writing to Mare-Michel Rey, for example, 
he stated, *“Vous n'ignorez pas gue jJ'ai acguis il y a environ 
18 mois avec M. Dessaint et un papetier de Paris nommâ 
M. Chauchat tous les droits et cuivres de V'Encyelopddie.””” 
In his contract with Cramer and de Tournes for the Genevan 
folio edition, he described himself as ““propriğtaire des droits 
et cuivres de |O'ouvrage intitul& Dictionnaire encyelopedigue.? 8 
Far from guestioning those proprietary rights, other pub- 
lishers acknowledged them. Thus the Socit& typographigue 
de Neuchâtel observed in 1779 that Panckoucke could market 
the Encyclopödie everywhere in France, owing to his ““privi- 
lâge exclusif pour cet ouvrage.”” Highteenth-century pub- 
lishers did not use such language lightiy. They knew that 
droiis derived İrom privilâges, yet they recognized Panc- 
koucke's right to a book whose privilege had been destroyed. 

The explanation of this paradox stands out in a contract 
that Panckoucke signed with the Soci&t& typographigue de 
Neuchâtel on July 3, 1776 (see Appendix A.I), In it, Pan- 
ckoucke identified himself, in his usual manner, as ““propri&- 
taire des droits et cuivres du Dictionnaire encyclopödigue,” 
and, as usual, he traced his ownership of the rights and the 


26. Diderot, 4u public et auz magistrets as acuoted in Loueh, ““Luneau de 
Boisjermain v. the Publishers of the Enecyclopddie,”? p. 132. Strietiy speaking, 
the arröt du Conseil of Mareh 8, 1759, revoked the second of the three privileges, 
and in his lawsuit, Luneau de Boisjermain argued that the contractual obligations 
of the publishers, which were based on the final privilege, therefore remained in- 
tact., But his argument turned on a technicality or an oversight by the Conseil 
d'Btat, and the court did not uphold it. 

27. Panekoucke to Rey, Oet. 26, 1770, in Clâment, *' Pierre Rousseau et W&di- 
İlon des Supplöments de 1?Eneyclopödie,?? p. 140. 

28. See the text of the contract printed in Lough, Essays, p. 67. 

29. STN to Mardehal of Metz, Aug. 22, 1779. 
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plates to his contract of December 16, 1768, with Le Breton, 
David, and Briasson. He then noted that he had bought out his 
own partners, Dessaint and Chauchat, in 1769 and 1770 and 
that his exclusive rights to the book had been confirmed bya 
royal privilege dated May 20, 1776, “sous le titre de Recueil 
de Planches sur les Sciences, Arts et Mâötiers.” 'The register 
of the Parisian booksellers? guild for 1776 contains a privi- 
lege under Panckoucke's name for a work with precisely this 
title, and a similar privilege appears in the first edition of the 
Encyclopödie—not in volumes 1—7 of the text, which carry the 
privilege that was revoked in 1759, but in volume 6 of 
the plates, which appeared in 1768, when Panekoucke bought 
the rights to the book from Le Breton and his associates.” 
The privilege in the plates states that it had been registered 
in the booksellers? guild on September 8, 1759—that is, Just 
at the time when the government saved the Encyclopedie, 
after ostensibiy destroying it, by letting Le Breton apply the 
subscribers? money to the volumes of plates.3 Thus the 
rescue operation of 1759 was not merely an attempt to pre- 
serve the publishers? capital while permitting them to con- 
tinue the printing in a semiclandestine manner, İt restored 
their claim to the “rights” of the book, property rights, 
which had enormouş commercial value in the book trade, 
Conseguently, when Panckoucke's group bought out Le Bre- 
ton's group on December 16, 1768, they paid 200,000 livres 
for “la totalit& des droits dans les rölmpressions İfutures et 
dans la totalitö des planches en cuivre.”” This huge sum 
covered far more than the value of the copper plates, as the 


30. Bibliothögue nationale, ms. Fr. 21967, p. 122, entry for Mareh 29, 1776: 
““Notre aime& le Sr. Panekoucke, Jibraire, Nous a fait exposer gu'il dösirerait faire 
imprimer et dönner au public les ouvrages intitulös EHecucil des planches sur les 
selences, arts et mötters in-folio, Histoire gönörale des voyages par M. WVabb& 
Prevöt (that is, Prövost), s'il Nous plaisait lui accorder nos lettres de privilöge 
pour ce nâcessaires. A ces causes, voulant favorablement traiter |Wexposant, Nous 
lui avons permis et permettons par ces prösentes de faire imprimer Jesdits 
ouvrages autant de fois gue bon lui semblera et de les vendre et d&biter partout 
Notre royaume pendant le temps de douze annes consâeutives.?? No entry for 
any such work exists under the date of May 20, 1776, but Panckoucke?s reference 
to that date might have concerned his final aeguisition of the privilege in the 
Chancellerie rather than its registry with the guild. 

31. Aş their title pages proclaimed, the plates appeared “'avec approbation et 
privilâge du roi”'; but their title, Recueil de planches sur les sciences, les arts 
libörauzx, et les aris möcanigues, avec leur explication, did not indicate that they 
had any connection with the Eneyclopödie, which had been banned three years 
before the appearance of their first volume. 
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contract made clear, though it resorted to tortuous phrasing 
when 1t described the nature of the ““droits.?”*? 

Im Paneckoucke?s next speculation, the partnership of June 
26, 1770, which resulted in the Genevan folio reprint, he let his 
partners make use of his “'“droits”' for one edition only, but 
he insisted that the rights remain his. Similariy, when he 
formed the association for the Supplömenti on April 12, 1771, 
he reguired that the rights to the Supplöment revert to him 
after the completion of one edition.3* Then, in the spring of 
1776, he confirmed his rights to the Recueil de planches by 
taking out a new privilege, thereby substantiating his claim 
to be ““seul propri&taire” of the entire Eneyclopödte, texts, 
plates, and supplement. From this point on, he spoke of his 
“bprivilöge”? as well as his “droits.” And finally, when he 
formed his partnership with the Soci&t& typographigue de 
Neuchâtel, he was able to sell a half share in the ““cuivres, 
droits, et privilöge”? for 108,000 livres. Thus, after being out- 
lawed, the Encyclopdödie gradually regained a degree of le- 
gality that had cash value in the eyes of publishers, even if 
it did not protect Panckoucke's 6,000 volumes from confisca- 
tion in 1770; and it served as the basis for a serles of specu- 
lations that stretehed into the 1770s and beyond, as one 
consortilum succeeded another and the publishers passed on 
the book's pedigree for ever-increasing sums. 


32. According to the text printed in Lough, Essays, p. 59, De Breton and his 
pariners stated that ““nous vendons pour toujours aux siecurs Dessaint, Pan- 
ekoueke et Chauchat tous nos droits dans les râlmpressions â faire â l'avenir dudit 
ouvrage de |Encyelopddie, nos dits droits tels gu'ils se poursuivent et gu'ils se 
comportent, gue lesdits sieurs acgulreurs ont dit bien eonnaitre et dont ils sont 
contents; en consöguence de guoci ledit objet est par nous vendu sans âucune 
garantie.'? It might be thought that ownership of the copper plates meant de 
facto control over future editions, as the text would be worthless without the 
illustrations. Cramer once developed this argument in a letter to Panckoucke 
(ibid., pp. 94-95), but it did not carry much weight. The guarto and octavo edi- 
tions ineluded only three of the eleven volumes of plates, and the publishers in 
Leghorn offered to sell the text without the plates if their customers preferred. 
What Panekoueke wanted was 2 legal elaim to the book so that he could sell 
shares in it and use it to fight off competitors. His behavior seems puzzling only 
because modern concepts of legality and property do not suit eighteenth-century 
practices. 

33. The contract of June 26, 1770, printed in Lough, Essays, pp. 67—73, 
specified that ““Messieurs Cramer et de Tournes n'entendent s'int&resser gue dans 
Vâdition actuelle de deux mille exemplaires, et ne prötendent aucun droit de 
propriğt& perpâtuelle sur les droits et cuivres dudit ouvrage.?? 

34. Article 22 of the contract in dossier Marc-Michel Rey, Bibliotheek van de 
Vereeniging ter Bevordering van de Belangen des Boekhandels. 
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Of course the pedigree remained ambiguous, and the suc- 
cession of contracts and partnerships seems bizarre and con- 
fusing today: a legalized illegal book? A privilege for a text 
replaced by a privilege for some plates, even though the plates 
appeared under a different title and the title did not include 
such key words as Encyclopödie and Dictionnaire? “Rights” 
to this barogue hybrid, half illegitimate, half fictitious being 
divided into tiny İractions and hawked around publishing 
circles, not only in France, where privileges had some mean- 
ing, but also in neighboring states, where publishers existed 
by infringing them? It took an eighteenth-century mind to 
devise such expedients, but they made sense in an cighteenth- 
century context. The publishers needed to protect their in- 
vestment, not merely to get on with their printing. They 
wanted to buy and sell the rights to books as well as the books 
themselves, to divide the rights into shares, and to deal the 
shares out in partnerships, which could be taken apart and 
put together again according to changes in cireumstances. 
That was how the publishing game was played—by endless 
combinaisons, as Panckoucke put it.5 

To speculate on combinaisons for such high stakes reguired 
something more than money: it called for protections, to use 
another of Panckoucke's favorite expressions. Publishers 
needed protectors to make their rights stiek, and rights with- 
out protectors often proved to be worthless. The history of 
the Encyclopödie therefore involved a great deal of lobbying 
and influence peddling—successful in 1752 and 1759, when the 
government saved the first edition; unsuccessful in 1770, 
when it sacrificed the second edition to the clergy; and suc- 
cessful again in 1776, when Panckoucke installed the Suppl&- 
meni in Paris with a privilege. From then until the end of 
the century, Panckoucke and his allies fought to defend their 
“rights” by currying favor with the government. Their de- 
fense—and the attacks on it from Yverdon, Lyons, Lausanne, 
Bern, and Liğge—constitute a central theme in the following 
pages. It is worth noting that the Eneyclopödie depended on 
combinaisons of money and power from the very beginning; 
that political and economic interests interwined throughout 
the earliest stages of its history; and that it worked its way 
into the social fabric of France because its backers knew how 


35. On Panekoucke's notion of combinaisons see Chapter IX. 
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to weave around the contradictions that characterized the 
culture of the Old Regime. 


To help the reader keep his bearings, it might be useful 
to list the editions of the Encyclopödie with some of the basic 
facts about them. 

(1) The Paris folio (1751-1772): it consisted of seventeen 
volumes of text issued from 1751 to 1765 (the last ten ap- 
peared simultaneously under the false imprint of Neuchâtel 
in 1765) and eleven volumes of plates issued from 1762 to 
1772. The publishers—an assoclation formed on October 18, 
1745, by Le Breton, David, Briasson, and Durand—set the 
pressrun at 4,225 copies; but the number of complete sets 
must have been smaller, owing to spoilage and attrition 
among the subseribers, who did not always claim the later 
volumes, Although the subscription price was originally set 
at 280 livres, it eventually came to 980. In later years, the 
market price increased to as much as 1,400 livres, but that 
figure, guoted by the publishers of the cheaper editions, may 
have ineluded the Supplöment and Table and even the bind- 
ing.38 

The Supplâmeni, in four folio volumes of text and one of 
plates, was published in Paris and Amsterdam in 1776 and 
1777, followed by a two-volume Table analytigue in 1780. The 
pressrun of the Supplöment apparentiy came to 5,250 coplies, 
its price to 160 livres, It had no formal connection with the 
original Encyclopödie and involved a new group of contribu- 
tors and publishers.*” 


36. The Gazette de Leyde of Jan. 3, 1777, carrieâ an advertisement by the pub- 
lishers of the guarto edition saying the Paris folio was then selling for 1,400 
livres, The same figure occurs often in the correspondence of the STN. On June 8, 
1777, for example, the ST'N told Considârant, a bookseller in Salins, that the first 
edition had become extremely rare and commonly sold for 1,100 to 1,500 livres. 
The prospectus for the Genevan reprint, dated Feb. 1771, said that the first edi- 
tion ““coüte aujourd'hui jusgu?â soixante louis (that is, 1,440 livres|, guand on 
peut Ja trouver, car les premiers volumes entr'autres sont d'une raret& extröme.” 
Lough, Essays, p. 76. That price probabiy ineluded binding but not the Suppl&- 
ment and Table, which had not yet appeared. 

37. The pressrun of the Supplömeni was set by the original contract of April 
12, 1771, but it might have been modified later. See Clöment, ““Pierre Rousseau 
et Dödition des Supplöments de 1'Eneyclopödie,”? p. 136 and Raymond F. Birn, 
Pierre Rousseau and the philosophes of Bouillon in Studies on Voltaire and the 
Eighteenth Century, ed. Theodore Besterman, XXIX (1964), 122. On the price 
and background of the Table see George B. Watts, “*The Supplöment and the 
Table analytigue et raisonnde of the Encyelopödie,”? French Review, XXVITI 
(Oct. 1954), 4-19. 
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(2) The Geneva folio (1771-1776): it was a reprint of the 
first edition, at a pressrun of 2,150 coples, including the 
chaperon or extra sheets to cover spoilage. The subseription 
price was 840 livres, but by 1777 competition from the guarto 
edition had driven the market price down to 700 livres and 
even less.3 

(3) The Lucca folio (1758-1776): because it followed the 
original edition from an early date, this reprint became 
bogged down in delays. From what little can be learned about 
its history, it seems to have had a pressrun of 1,500 copies, at 
least during the printing of the first volumes, and a price of 
about 737 livres. Although no international copyright law 
existed in the eighteenth century, the French publishers 
probably considered it a pirated work and tried to keepit out 
of the kingdom. In the tiny republic of Lucca, however, it was 
an important and legitimate enterprise, directed by an ad- 
venturous patrician named Ottaviano Diodati, with the finan- 
cial backing of some wealthy notables and the political 
protection of Lucca's senate, to which it was dedicated.** 

(4) 'The Leghorn folio (1770-1778) : this was the last of the 
folio reprints, followed by an edition of the Supplömeni 
(1778-1779). Tt ineluded 1,500 copies and may have cost only 
574 livres, without the Supplömeni. Its publisher was Giu- 


38. On June 8, 1777, the STN notedin a letter to Droz of Besançon that the 
current price of the Geneva folio had fallen to 700 livres. It got this information 
from letters from booksellers like Pavie of La Rochelle, who offered to sell a 
Geneva, folio for 700 livres on Feb. 8, 1777. By this time the subseription for the 
eheaper guarto Eneyclopödie had opened, and Panekoucke, who had taken a half 
interest in the guarto, had sold 200 of his last Geneva folios to a Parisian specu- 
lator in the book trade named Batilliot for 100,000 livres, Batiliot then offered 
them to retailers at the rock-bottom price of 600 livres each with three months 
credit for payment. See Batilliot to STN, Feb. 6, 1777, and Batilliot's printed 
circular of Dec. 1, 1776, in the STN papers. The price was 620 livres, including 
the Supplöment and Table, in 1786 when Thomas Jefferson went shopping for 
Eneyelopödies in Paris (see Chapter VI). 

39. On the Lucca Encyclopâddie, see Salvatore Bongi, “L'Enciclopedia in Lucca,” 
Archivo storico italiano, 3d ser., XVITI (1873), 64-90, which has little to say about 
the commercial aspects of the enterprise. Bongi does note, however, that in launching 
the subseription in Nov. 1756, Diodati set the price at 2 zecehini for each volume of 
text and 3 zecchini for each volume of plates. As the full set contained seventeen vol- 
umes of text and eleven of plates, its price probably came to 67 zecehini. According to 
the conversion tables in Samuel Ricard, Trait& göndral de commerce (The Hague and 
Amsterdam, 1781), 11, 289, 293, the zecehini was worth 11 livres tournois at this time; 
so a set would have cost 737 livres, unbound, at the subseription price in Lucca. That 
figure seems low, but transport costs would have increased it appreciably north of the 
Alps. There is further information in H. K. Weinert, ed., Secondo centenario della 
edizione lucchese dell? Eneiclopedia (Florence, 1959), where the pressrun is asserted 
(D. &) to have been 1,500. 
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seppe Aubert, a specialist in Enlightenment literature, who 
persuaded three wealthy bourgeois to put up the capital. 
More important, the enlightened archduke of Tuscany, Peter 
Leopold, accepted the dedication of the work, shielded it 
against the pope, and even provided loans and a building for 
the presses.*“ 

(5) The Geneva and Neuchâtel guartos (1777—1779): these 
were really two editions with the Supplömeni blended into 
the original text. Each set contained thirty-six volumes of 
text and three plates and cost 384 livres at the subseription 
price, Owing to competition İrom the octavo edition, the last 
sets sold on the open market for as little as 240 livres by 
1781. The guartos were printed at a total pressrun of 8,525 
copies, including chaperon. Because of extensive spoilage and 
mishaps, however, only 8,011 complete sets could be assembled 
and sold, according to Joseph Duplain, a I.yonnais bookseller 
who managed the enterprise for a consortium made up of 
Duplain, Panekoucke, the Soci&te& typographigue de Neuchâtel, 
Clâment Plomteux of Liğge, Gabriel Regnault of Lyons, and 
some minor partners.i 

(6) The Lausanne and Bern octavos (1778-1782) : although 
these were advertised as two editions, they really were one 
expanded edition based on two subseription campaigns. Their 


40. On Aubert and his relations with the archduke see Fitore Levi-Malvano, 
““Les &ditions toscanes de 1'Eneyelopödie,?? Revue de littörature comparde, 1II 
(April-June 1923), 213—256 and Adriana Lay, Un editore illuminista: Giuseppe 
Auberit nel carteggio con Beccaria e Verri (Turin, 1973). Neither work, however, 
provides information about the price and pressrun. According to a prospectus of 
1769, Aubert promised to supply the subseribers with his edition for 36 zecchini, 
10 zecehini less than the price of the Lucca edition, But at that time the original 
publişhers had issued only six of the eleven volumes of plates, so Aubert's price 
must have been much higher ten years later when he finished the printing. As he 
originally set his price at 78 percent of the price eharged in Lucca, 574 livres 
represenitş a fair estimate, perhaps a little on the low side, of its level in livreş 
tournoiş. The information on the pressrun comes from a circular letter by Aubert, 
sent to the STN in a letter from Gentil and Orr, shipping agents in Leghorn, on 
March 6, 1775. 

41. The drop in the price of the guarto affected only some leftover sets, which 
the publishers divided among themselves toward the end of the enterprise. On 
Nov. 19, 1780, the STN informed Batilliot of Paris that it had just sixty copies 
left and was selling them at 240 livres each for cash or 294 livres with a year or 80 
of credit. Three months later it sold thirty of them to Batilliot at a special price 
of 200 livres each, but otherwise it maintained its price at 240 livres until it 
eleared its stock. Panckoueke, however, sold off his surplus at a lower price, 80 
that by March 1780 the guarto could be bought in Paris for 200 livres, according 
to a report that two of the partners of the STN sent to Neuehâtel from Paris 
on Mareh 31, 1780. 
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combined pressrun came to 5,500 or 6,000 copies; they cost 
225 livres at the subseription price; and they contained 
thirty-six volumes of text and three of plates. The allied so- 
ciğtös typographigues of Lausanne and Bern produced the 
octavos jointiy by reprinting the text of the guarto edition 
in reduced format. They were therefore treated as pirates by 
Panckoucke and his partners, who owned the rights to the 
text and the Supplömeni.*” 

This enumeration of facts and figures suggests a surpris- 
ing conclusion: there were far more Encyclopödies in pre- 
revolutionary Burope than anyone—excepi eighteenth-century 
publishers—has ever suspected, And in addition to the six ver- 
sions of Diderot's basic text, there were two guite different 
works that used it as a point of departure: Fâlice's Encyclo- 
pödie d'Yverdon, printed between 1770 and 1780 at 1,600 
coples, and Panckoucke's Encyelopdödie methodigue, begun in 
1782 at a pressrun of approximately 5,000 copies. Some pub- 
lishers probably also put together small serap editions from 
the leftover sheets of the chaperons. So the total number of 
Encyelopâdtes, execluding the Eneyclopödie d*Yverdon and 
the Encyclopödie methodigue, can be estimated as follows :* 


42. Although the octavo publishers originalliy announced that their subserip- 
tion would cost 195 livres, it eventually came to 225. See Gazette de Berne, 
April 8, 1780, During negotiations for a marketing agreement with the guarto 
publishers, they consistentiy said they would double their pressrun from 3,000 to 
6,000. Sociât& typographigue de Lausanne to STN, Oet. 16 and Nor, 11, 1779, 
and Börenger of Lausanne to STN, Nov. 23, 1779, But after the agreement was 
finally concluded early in 1780, one of the ST'N's partners reported that the in- 
erease had amounted to only 2,500 copies. Ostervald of the STN to Bosset of the 
STN, June 4, 1780: ““Je sais de science certaine gue les gens de Lausanne et de 
Berne, gui ne la tiralent d'abord gu'â 8,000, la tirent prösentement â 5,500, depuis 
VWentrâe en France obtenue.?? 

43. These estimates involve much guesswork, especialliy when it comes to cal- 
eulating chaperons and the size of French versus non-French sales, as the guestion 
marks indicate on the table. But the guesses can be supported by a great deal of 
guantitative and gualitative evidence from the papers of the STN, whieh provide 
the key for caleulating Eneyclopödie diffusion in general (see Chapter VI). The 
size of the cehaperons varied, although printers? manualş said it was customary to 
inelude one main de passe (25 sheets) for every two reams or every ream (1,000 
or 500 sheets). 8. Boulard, Le Manwel de W'imprimeur (Paris, 1791), p. 72 and 
A.-F. Momoro, Traitö ölömentaire de Uimprimerie, ou le manuel de |'imprimeur 
(Paris, 1793), p. 91. Their total number seems impressive: 625 folios, 514 guartos, 
and 300 oetavos, at a conservative estimate, (The references to the size of the 
Lucca, Leghorn, and Lausanne-Bern editions are in round figures, so the estimated 
chaperons have been placed within parentheses.) Most of these sheets were spoiled, 
but many of the unspoiled ones could have been combined to form complete sets, 
especially if a few of the gaps were filled by reprinting. As some publisherş al- 
most çertainiy put together serap editions in thiş manner, and as the octavos may 
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Total In France Ouitside France 
Paris folio 4,225 2,000(1) 2,050 
Geneva folio 2,150 1,000( 9) 1,000 
Lucca folio 1,500 250(1) 1,250 
(plus 100) 
Leghorn folio 1,500 on 1,500 
(plus 100) 
Geneva-Neuehâtel 8,525 7,257 754 
guarto 
Lausanne-Bern 5,500 1,000( 2) 4,500 
octavo (plus 300) 
23,400 11,507 12,054 
(plus 500) 


ALI the presses of the publishers turned out about 24,000 
copies of the Encyclopödte before 1789. At least 11,500 of them 
reached readers in France, and 7,257 of the French copies 
were guartos. Thus the Eneyclopödie became a best seller in 
the country where it originated and where it suffered most 
from persecution. Fortunately, the majority of the Encycdlo- 
pödies in prerevolutlonary France (about 60 percent) came 
from the only editions whose sales can be traced in detail. 
Therefore, by studying the production and diffusion of the 
guartos, one should be able to understand how the Encyedlo- 
pedie penetrated the Old Regime. 


have been printed at 6,000 instead of 5,500 copies, 25,000 represents a conservative 
estimate of the total number of Encyclopödies in existence before the French 
Revolution. On the guestion of chaperons and scrap editions see Robert Darnton, 
““True and False Editions of the Eneyelopödie, a Bibliographical Imbroglio,”” 
fortheoming in the proceedings of the Collogue international sur W'histoire de 
Wimprimerie et du livre â Genöve. 
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Chaperon 
175 


150 
(150) 
(100) 

514 


(300) 


839 
(plus 500) 
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THE GENESİS OFA 
SPECULATION IN PUBLISHING 


The directors of the Socit& typographigue de Neuchâtel 
planned to produce an Encyclopâdie as soon as they set up 
business. On July 25, 1769, before they had printed a single 
book and when they possessed only three secondhand presses 
and a few dılapidated fonts of type, they sent a memorandum 
to the most powerful publisher in France, Charles-Joseph 
Panckoucke : 


L”Eneyelopddie, traversee en France dans son origine, encore 
aujourd'hui arrâtöe par les mâmes obstacles, ne pourra peut-âötre 
Jamais ötre publide dans le royaume avec la libert& nâcessaire. Le 
public, avide de connaitre les sentiments des divers savants de |'Hur- 
ope, attend avec impatience gue cet ouvrage destin& â instruire les 
hommes soit imprim&â sans aucune göne . . . ll reste un moyen in- 
faillible d'öviter les oppositions gue Von a lieu de craindre dans Je 
royaume et de procurer â İ'ouvrage toute la sup&riorit& gu'il peut 
avoir. La Sociğt& Typographigue nouvellement &tablie â Neuchâtel en 
Suisse et dirigöe par un certain nombre de gens de lettres, oftre de se 
charger de I'impression pour le compte de Messieurs les libraires de 
Paris, Contente pour cette fois d'un profit trös modigue pour l('im- 
pression, la Socist&, gui dösire de donner guelgue câl&brit& â son 
döbut, s'engagera â abandonner toute |'&dition et â n'en İaire aucune 
offre, ni en Angleterre, ni en Hollande, ni en Allemagne, ni en Italie— 
en un mot â n'en tirer gue le nombre d'exemplaires convenu. On sait 
gue le Comt& de Neuchâtel est un des pays les plus libres de la Suisse, 
en sorte gu'il n'y aurait aucun obstacle â redouter de la part du 
gouvernemeni et du magistrat.! 


1. STN to Panekoueke, July 25, 1769, ineluded as a memoir in a letter from 
the STN to Jean-Fredöric Perregaux of July 25, 1769. 
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The Neuchâtel Reprint Plan 


The Neuchâtelois may have been obscure and inexperienced, 
but they had a case, Their town offered an ideal setting for 
the production of books that could not be printed safely in 
France. Though as Swiss in eharacter as Lausanne or Geneva 
to the south, Neuchâtel had been a Prussian principality since 
1707. Its printers therefore owed allegiance to a philosopher 
king, Frederick TI, who left them to the lax supervision of 
their own local authorities and shielded them against the 
giant across the Jura mountains, France was capable of raid- 
ing print shops beyond its borders,? but the Neuchâtelois saw 
France more as a market than a menace, Swiss porteurs had 
backpacked forbidden books over the Juras to French readers 
since the sixteenth century. By 1769, censorship, the monop- 
olistic practices of the Parisian booksellers' guild, and the 
state apparatus for controlling the book trade had forced the 
philosophes to publish their works in the dozens of soci€t&s 
typographigues that sprang up like mushrooms in a ring 
around the French borders, Having watched the publishing 
industry fourish throughout the Rhineland and Switzerland, 
the Neuchâtelois decided to found a publishing house of their 
own, As they announced in circular letters to booksellers every- 
where in Europe, the Sociğt& typographigue de Neuchâtel 
(STN) would produce ““good”? books of all kinds; and their 
first ventures showed a willingness to speculate on works 
by Voltaire, Rousseau, and even d'Holbach. 

To some extent, this willingness might have resulted from 
the tastes of the STN?s three founders, Fröderic-Samuel 
Ostervald, Jean-Elie Bertrand, and Samuel Fauche.* Oster- 
vald was a civic leader—banneret or head of the local militia 
and a member of the governing Conseil de ville—and a man of 
letters, having published two learned works on geography. 
His son-in-law, Bertrand, was professor of belles-lettres at 

2. On Dee. 11, 1764, a Parisian police inspector and a company of French 
troops raided three printing shops in the theoreticaliy independent duchy of 
Bouillon. Raymond F. Birn, Pierre Rousseau and the *' Philosophes?”' of Bouillon 
in Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenih Century, ed. Theodore Besterman, 
XXIX (Geneva, 1964), 93. 

3. A fourth founder, Jonas-Pierre Berthoud, withdrew within a year. For baek- 
ground on the firm and its founders see John Jeanprötre, ““Histoire de la Soci6t€ 
typographigue de Nevehâtel 1769—1798,”? Muse neuchâtelois (1949), pp. 1-22 


and Jacgues Ryehner, ''Les arehives de la Sociâtö typographigue de Neuchâtel,”' 
Musde neuchâtelois (1969), pp. 1—24. 
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the Collâge de Neuchâtel and a pastor. Bertrand abandoned 
his ecclesiastical functions in 1769 in order to devote himself 
fully to the STN, where his eneyelopedic knowledge proved 
especially useful in an eneyelopedic project: an expanded, 
pirated edition of the multivolume Description des aris et 
mâtters, which was being produced in Paris under the spon- 
sorship of the Academy of Selences. Fauche represented the 
commercial and technical aspects of the business, He had 
been publishing and selling books in Neuchâtel for several 
years before jJoining forces with Ostervald and Bertrand, and 
he had developed a specialty in prohibited books—a branch 
of the trade where profits and risks were greatest, In 1772 
Fauche attempted to market an obscene, anticourt libel be- 
hind his partners” backs, and they retaliated by forcing him 
out of the company. But they had gone along with his efforts 
to produce an edition of d”Holbach's atheistic Systöme de la 
nature in 1771—a venture that proved both profitable and 
humiliating because it produced such a scandal that Oster- 
vald and Bertrand were temporarily forced out of their 
positions in the Conseil de ville and the Compagnie des 
Pasteurs. 

Whether or not its directors felt partial to the ideas in the 
books they published, the ST'N never specialized in the litera- 
ture of the Enlightenment. It printed and traded in all kinds 
of books—books about travel, romance, medicine, history, 
and law, books like the Voyage autour du monde by Bougain- 
ville and Lettres de Sophie by Madame Riccoboni, which ap- 
pealed to an educated but not especially highbrow readership. 
Essentially, the directors of the STN wanted to make money 
rather than to spread lumiöres, But they knew that there 
were profits in Enlightenment. Pierre Rousseau, a third-rate 
actor and playwright had made a fortune by popularizing 
the work of the philosophes—and especially the Eneyclopedie 
—İrom the Sociğtö typographigue de Bonillon. And just at 
the other end of the Take of Neuchâtel, Barthâlâmy de Fdlice 
had put together a publishing business that was doing very 
well by producing his expurgated, Protestant version of the 
Eneyclopddie. Fauche himself had collected 834 livres merely 
for lending his name to the false imprint under which vol- 
umes 8-17 of the original Encyelopödie appeared: “A Neuf- 
ehastel, chez Samuel Faulehe & Compagnie, libraires & 
imprimeurs.”” Östervald and Bertrand were men of substance 
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and influence who considered themselves several cuts above 
Rousseau, Felice, and Fauche, They were eager to speculate 
in Encycdlopödisme, and their cagerness came İrom enlight- 
ened self-interest as well as interest in the Enlightenment 
when they offered to print the Encyelopödie for Panckoucke. 

Instead of approaching Panekoucke directiy, they attempted 
to negotiate through Jean-F'r&döric Perregaux, a Neuchâtelois 
who was to be a founder of the Bangue de France in 1800 and 
was beginning his carcer as a financier in Paris in 1769. They 
sent their memorandum to Perregaux with a covering letter, 
explaining that ““'nous savons gue Vinterdiction lance contre 
la premidre &dition de 1W'Eneyelopâdie en France n'a pu ötre 
lev&e par les libraires gui viennent d'en annoncer une seconde, 
Nous leur offrons nos presses dans le mömoire gue vous 
trouverez ici et gue nous vous prions de vouloir bien com- 
muniguer & M. Panckoucke.” Not only could they do the 
printing safely, they added; they would also improve the 
guality of the text, for they were men of letters, not merely 
printers, and they could call upon other erudite Swiss to help 
them.4 

After several weeks of soundings and pourparlers, Perre- 
gaux finally learned that the STN had made its bid too late. 
““Woici le secret de |'affaire gue je n'ai döcouvert gue hier et 
avec foute la peine imaginable, N'ayant pu obtenir la permis- 
sion pour Paris, ils se sont accommodâs de V&dition d'Hollande 
gu'on a commencâ â y imprimer, et tous les beaux arrange- 
ments falts ici ne serviront gue pour les suppl&menis â celle 
de Paris... Malgr& la permission gue les libraires int&- 
ressös ont actuellement de faire venir les volumes d'Hollande, 
jugez de toutes les r&övolutions auxguelles cet ouvrage est 
encore sujet d'ici â deux ans, öpogue pour lagnuelle il doit 
ötre pr&6t.””” Perregaux jJudged correctiy: the STN could be 
thankful that it never became involved with the folio reprint, 
which was produced in Geneva, not Amsterdam, in 1771- 
1776. As explained above, this edition had a stormy history. It 
provoked guarrels between Panckoucke and his partners; 
6,000 copies of its first three volumes were confiscated by the 
French government and had to be reprinted; and the sub- 
seriptlon campaign floundered. In June 1775, when its backers 


4, STN to Perregaux, July 25, 1769. 
5. Perregaux to STN, Sept. 13, 1769. 
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met for a preliminary settling of accounts in Geneva, a third 
of its 2,000 sets had not been sold; and profits looked thin, 
although they seemed likely to grow in the next few years. 

Just when Panekoucke was liguidating the second folio en- 
terprise in Geneva, Ostervald arrived in Paris with a pro- 
posal to join him in a new speculation on the Enecyclopeddie. 
Upon learning that his man was in Switzerland, Ostervald 
wrote home suggesting that the STN lure Panckoucke to Neu- 
ehâtel, where it could negotiate from a position of strength: 
“Sil se rend â votre invitation, faites-lui boire du meillevr, 
c'est â dire de deux niches tout â falt â gavche du fonddema 
cave.” Panckoucke was too entangled in Geneva to make the 
trip, but he wrote encouragingiy that he would be “'ceharm& 
d'âtre instruit de Vaffaire gue vous avez en vue.?”” He had 
repulsed an effort by the STN to do business with him in 
April 1770 and this new note of affability suggested new re- 
spect for the STN, which had grown into a major publishing 
firm in the six years since it had first attempted to collaborate 
on his Encyeclopedie speculations. Not only did the STN print 
a great many books of all kinds by 1775, it also did an enor- 
mous wholesale trade with booksellers everywhere in Europe, 
from Moscow to Naples and Dublin to Pest, And it had in- 
creased its capital, while expanding, by taking on Abram 
Bosset-DeLuze, one of Neuchâtel?'s wealthiest businessmen, as 
a third partner. Panckoucke's position also improved in the 
mid-1770s. His 6,000 Encyelopedies, which had been confis- 
cated in 1770, were returned in February 1776—an indica- 
tlon of the new atmosphere in Versailles and of his influence 
within it. The accession of Louis XVI on May 10, 1774, 
brought a new brand of reformist ministers into power, They 
favored a freer trade in books as well as in wheat, and they 
showered favors on Panckoucke, who helped them liberalize 
the publishing industry. With support from Versailles, he el- 
bowed competitors aside, pushed his way to the center of jour- 
nalism as well as the book trade, subsidized entire stables of 
authors, and made and unmade publishing consortia on a gi- 
gantic scale. But he piled speculation on speculation so pre- 
cariousiy that he strained his resources; and he needed a 


6. Ostervald to STN, June 2, 1775. 
7. Panekouecke to STN, from Geneva, June 12, 1775. 
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fresh infusion of capital in the summer of 1776 when he came 
to Neuchâtel to talk Eneyclopödies with the ST'N. 

This time, on its third attempt to speculate on the Eneyclo- 
pödie, circumstances favored the STN. Not only was the gov- 
ernment developing a more liberal policy toward the book 
trade, it was also being pushed in thiş direction by Panc- 
koucke, who owned the rights to the Encyclopddie. Having 
liguidated the second-folio association a year ago, Panc- 
koucke thought the market was ripe for a new edition and 
needed backers to finance it. The STN could negotiate the 
deal from its own territory, where it could demonstate the 
size and solidity of its business and where OÖstervald could at 
last make use of the secret corners of his wine cellar, Thus, on 
the day before the American colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, these entrepreneurs of Enlightenment formed a 
partnership to produce a new Eneyclopedie. 

The contract of July 3, 1776 (see Appendix A.I) created the 
first in a series of alliances and alignments that shaped the 
history of the Encyclopddie for the last twenty-five years of 
the eighteenth century. It made Panekoucke and the ST'N 
egual partners in a reprint of a reprint. They planned to in- 
corporate the 2,000 copies of Volumes 1-3, which Panckoucke 
had recentiy recovered from the Bastille, in a new version of 
the Geneva folio, so the terms of their agreement resembled 
those of Panekoucke's contract with the Genevans of 1770. 
The STN was to print volumes 4-17 at the same pressrun 
(2,000 and 150 sheets as chaperon to cover spoilage) for a 
fixed price of 34 livres per sheet; it would use the same gual- 
ity of paper (grand bâtard fin, at 10 livres per ream) and of 
type (all from the foundry of Fournier le jeune in Paris); 
and Panekoucke would have the illustrations printed from the 
same plates. The new edition would be cheaper (720 livres for 
subseribers instead of 840 livres), and it would be an STN 
affair: the Neuchâtelois would handle accounts, publicity, and 
sales. Their partnership cost them 108,000 livres, which they 
promised to pay to Panekouceke in sixteen notes of 6,750 livres 
each, payable at specifted intervals over four years, beginning 
on April 1, 1777. In this way, Panckoucke acguired some 
badiy needed capital, and the STN became co-owner of the 
most important book of the Enlightenment.* 


8. Cramer and de Tournes had paid 76,451 livres for only a third interest in 
the second folio edition, while the STN paid 108,000 livres for a half interest in 
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The association created in Neuchâtel differed from Panc- 
koucke's earlier partnership in one crucial way: it gave the 
STN a permanent half interest in the Eneyclopödie itself, 
not merely in one edition of it. The contract for the second 
folio edition, which Panekoucke had signed with Cramer and 
de Tournes in Geneva on June 26, 1770, specifically exempted 
the Genevans from anything more than a one-third interest 
in the edition that they were to print. The Neuchâtelois, 
however, contracted not merely to print a third folio edition 
but to acguire half of Panckoucke?s holdings “dans la totalit& 
des cuivres, droits, et privilöges du Dictionnaire encyelo- 
pödigue, tant pour le prösent gue pour avenir.” The agree- 
ment stipulated that the STN mighit reprint the Supplöâmenit, 
which Panekoucke was beginning to publish with another set 
of associates, and it held out the possibility that “dans guel- 
gues annöes”? Panckoucke and the STN would have egual in- 
terests in a speculation on “'une nouvelle &dition corrigöe dudit 
Dictionnaire encyclop&digue dans laguelle on fondrait tous 
les supplöments.”? Thus instead of merely becoming Panc- 
koucke's printer, as it had attempted to do in 1769, the STN 
became his ally. This alliance had momentous conseguences, 
for although the plan for the third folio edition soon dis- 
solved, Panckoucke and the STN remained united in a long- 
term effort to wring a profit from their common property: 
the text and plates that had been put together so painfully by 
Diderot and his collaborators. 


From the Reprint to the Revised Edition 


Soon after he returned to Paris in mid-July 1776, Panc- 
koucke decided to serap the Neuchâtel plan for a new edition 


the proposed third edition and in the droits et cuivres as well. The STN probabiy 
got a better price because 2 great many sets of the earlier edition remained to be 
sold. Paneckoucke, who owned them all, protected his future sales in the contract 
with the STN by emphasizing that the new edition had to remain le plus profond 
secret until Jan. 1, 1777, thereby giving himself enough time to dispose of the 
Genevan copies. The contract also committed the STN to pay Panekoucke 35,400 
Tivres for half the value of the first three volumes of text and the first volume of 
plates, as well as the frontispiece and engraved portraits of d'Alemberi and 
Diderot, which Panekoucke had had printed in Paris. The Genevans had also paid 
for those volumes at virtualiy the same price, and Panckoueke had reimbursed 
them in the settling of accounts of June 13, 1775. He therefore did not swindle 
the STN by exacting payment for the same thing twice, as it might appear, but 
he did well to cover the cost of the confiscated volumes by incorporating themina 
new edition. 
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of the old text and to create instead an Eneyclopddie that 
would be so completely revised as to be virtually a new book. 
How and why he reached this decision cannot be known with 
absolute certainty because many of the documents from this 
period are missing, but enough of them remain for one to fol- 
low the general lines of his rapidiy changing course of action. 

After leaving Neuchâtel in early July 1776, Panckoucke 
stopped in Geneva to see Samuel de Tournes, his former 
partner in the Geneva folio edition, who had agreed to ad- 
minister the sales of the 670 sets that were left over when 
the partnership was disbanded in June 1775. De Tournes re- 
ported that about 300 sets were still sitting unsold in his 
warehouse. The slowness in the liguidation of the old reprint 
did not bode well for the sales of the new one; and as the new 
Encyclopedite would be 120 livres cheaper than its predecessor, 
Panekoucke seemed certain to ruin one speculation by rushb- 
ing into another.?* While his enthusiasm for the Neuchâtel 
agreement cooled, Panckoucke began to favor a grander plan, 
which he tried out, after his arrival in Paris, on some of his 
philosophe friends, notably his brother-in-law Jean-Baptiste- 
Antoine Suard, a prominent member of the Acadömlie fran- 
çaise. Having ingratiated himself with influential philo- 
sophes, won admission to salon society, and put together a 
handsome income from pensions and sinecures, Suard repre- 
sented the Enlightenment at its most mature and most mun- 
dane—the kind of Enlightenment that was championed by 
d'Alembert and that found its spiritual home in the Academy.” 
Panekoucke apparently suggested that Suard enlist a group of 
philosophes to rework Diderot's text for a revised edition. 
Suard seized eagerly on the proposal, and he persuaded 
France's two most important academicians, d*Alembert and 
Condorcet, to direct the enterprise with him. The three phil- 
osophes outlined their plan in a memorandum dated July 27, 
1776, which Panekoucke sent to the ST'N. Although this docu- 
ment has disappeared, its main points seem clear enough 
from Panckoucke's subseguent exchanges with Neuchatel: 


9. Panckoucke?'s discussions in Geneva can only be known from some notes 
Bosset wrote under the title “'Observations de M. Bosset sur la refonte,?? STN 
papers, ms. 1233. 

10. On Suard and the integration of the High Enlightenment in the upper 
echelons of the Old Regime see Robert Darnton, ““The High Enlightenment and 
the Low-Life of Literature in Prerevolutionary France,?? Past and Preseni, no. 
51 (1971), 81-115. 
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1. The new editors would blend into the text the five-volume 
Suppldâmeni, whieh was then being published by Panekoucke ; 
2. they would correct errors and omissions and would im- 
prove the poor coordination between the text and the plates; 
3. they would inelude a great many new articles; and 4. they 
would incorporate a ““Dictionnaire de la langue française,” 
which Suard was then preparing for publication. In short, 
Suard, d'Alembert, and Condorcet proposed to overhaul the 
original Encyelopddie from top to bottom. They planned to 
put together a whole team of philosophes to do the work. 
And they expected to be paid liberally by Panekoucke and 
his partners. 

The origins of this proposal went back far beyond the for- 
mation of the Suard group to the beginning of Panckoucke's 
plans to speculate on the Eneyclopödie. Shortly before or 
after his purchase of the rights to the work on December 16, 
1768, Panckoucke sought Diderot?'s help in persuading the 
French authorities to permit the publication of a completely 
revised edition. Diderot complied by writing an extraordinary 
memoir about the imperfections of the work on which he had 
labored so hard for the last twenty years The book had been 
marred, he explained, by the mediocrity of its contributors— 
and he named them, along with the vast sections of the En- 
cyclopâdie that they had spoiled, Some of the contributors 
were incompetent. Others subcontracted their assignments to 
hack writers, who produced hack work. And these flawed 
articles made the good ones look incongruous. There was no 
consisteney in the guality of the writing and little coordina- 
tion in the allotment of the work. Thus important subjects 
were omitted because some contributors thought they were 
being treated by others, the cross-references were neglected, 
and the text was not carefully related to the plates. Diderot 
put it bluntly; the Eneyclopödie was a mess: “E'Encyelo- 
pödie fut un gouffre, oü ces espâces de chiffoniers jJöterent 
pâle-mâle une infinite de choses mal digördes, bonnes, mau- 
vaises, dötestables, vraies, fausses, incertaines, et toujours 
incohörentes et disparates.?''! The new publishers could pro- 


11. Diderot, Oeuvres complötes, ed. J. Assözat and M. Tourneux (Paris, 1875— 
77), XX, 180. For the context and reception of Diderot's memoir see L. P. de 
Bachaumont and others, Mömoires secrets pour servir â V'histoire de la Röpubligue 
des Letires en France de 1762 jusgu'â nos jours (London, 1777-89), entry for 
June 29, 1772; cited hereafter as Bachaumont. 
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duce a much better Encyclopddie, Diderot continued, if they 
confided it to a director who would plan the rewriting with 
great care, holding the contributors to a strict sehedule, pay- 
ing a copyist to produce legible copy, coordinating the plates 
and the text, and choosing only the best authors, who would 
be well paid. Writing with the frustrations of his own direc- 
torship vividiy in mind, Diderot showed how the Encyclo- 
pedie could be transformed into a new and vastly superior 
work. 

The Diderot memorandum reveals the thinking that shaped 
Panekoucke?'s Encyclopödie enterprises from the very begin- 
ning, namely, a conviction that the original book was badiy 
flawed and needed to be reworked into a revised editlon—a 
refonte as Panckoucke called it in his correspondence. Unlike 
modern literary seholars, Panckoucke did not approach the 
Enecyclopddie as if it were a sacred text or an untouchable 
classic. From the very beginning he meant to remold it into 
something better. Circumstances prevented him from realiz- 
ing hiş original intention, but he held fast to his plan until 
the very end, when he was putting out the Encyclopödie meth- 
odigue, a work that was not completed until 1832, after it had 
run to 202 volumes and Panckoucke had been dead for thirty- 
three years. 

If Diderot's memorandum belongs to a vision that haunted 
Panckoucke throughout his career, it also had an immediate 
and self-avowed purpose in 1768: it was intended to convince 
the French authorities that the original Encyclopedie was so 
riddled with faults that they should grant Panckoucke per- 
mission to publish a revised edition, Panekoucke's reguest 
was refused and Diderot's memorandum forgotten—until it 
was published for an entirely different purpose in 1772 and 
again in 1776 by Luncau de Boisjermain. Luneau was a can- 
tankerous man of letters who had embroiled the original pub- 
lishers of the Encyclopedie in a celebrated lawsuit. He wanted 
to convict them of defrauding the subseribers of the work be- 
cause, he claimed, they had supplied a shoddy book at a much 
higher price than had been set by the subseription. Having 
somehow got his hands on Diderot?'s memorandum, he used it 
as evidence to support his case. Luneau lost his suit, but Panc- 
koucke never gave up in his determination to produce a new 
Eneyclopödie. When he revived his pet project in July 1776, 
he dredged up Diderot's memorandum once again, this time 
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to convince the STN to accept the change in plans. “Je vous 
envole le mömoire de Diderot, gui n'aurait jamais dü &tre 
publi&, C'est un abus de confiance gui y a donne lieu. Iuuneau 
a supprim& tout ce gui est â İavantage de | Encyclopddie, 
comme de raison, mais la lecture de ce mömoire vous con- 
vaincra de la nöcessit& de la refonte, Nous y avions pens& il 
ya8ans that is, in 1768), mais Diderot est aussi une mau- 
vaise töte gui nous demandait cent mille &cus et gui nous 
aurait dösesper&.”1? 

This tantalizingiy brief note—one of only two letters from 
Panckoucke that survive İrom this period—shows that the 
Diderot memorandum was continuousiy used as a weapon in 
the process of lobbying, guarreling, and intriguing that made 
publishing such a rough business in the eighteenth century. 
The original version of it has disappeared and Panekoucke 
noted that Luneau cut passages from it in order to damn the 
Eneyclopödie more effectively. So Diderot did not have guite 
so critical an attitude toward his book as Luncau claimed, but 
he did criticize it—and very trenchantly, too—because he en- 
tertained thoughts about editing the revised edition that Panc- 
koucke originally wanted to publish, Panckoucke's letter in- 
dicates that he offered Diderot the editorship in 1768 and that 
Diderot demanded 300,000 livres for the job. Perhaps Diderot 
took the offer seriously enough to write the memorandum, 
which provided the principal argument in Panckoucke?'s cam- 
paign to get the government's permission for the new work. 
Thus, while ending his assoclation with the original publish- 
ers, Diderot apparentiy began planning a new Eneyclopödie, 
one which would redeem all the mistakes that made him feel 
so bitter about his twenty-five years of labor for Le Breton. 
The labor for Panekoucke would be more rewarding, though 
Diderot may not have seriously expected to receive as much 
as 300,000 livres. More important, perhaps, Panckoucke 
would not mutilate the copy: he was a friend of the philo- 
sophes and would leave Diderot free to realize the Encyclo- 
pödie of his dreams.'* 


12. Panekoucke to STN, Aug. 4, 1776. The purpose of the memoir stands out 
clearly in an introduction to it written by or for Panckoucke. Diderot, Ocuvres 
compldtes, XX, 129-130. 

13. The version of the memoir in the Assözat-Tourneux edition of Diderot's 
Oeuvres complötes was taken from a published factum or judicial brief by Luneau, 
whieh has several ellipsis dots where passages and person's names were cut. Un- 
fortunately, the copy sent by Panekoucke has not remained in the STN's papers. 
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Panckoucke's project gives one an intriguing glimpse of 
the great Eneyclopedist in his old age, preparing to redo the 
work that had consumed his middle years; but it came to 
nothing because the authoritarian Maupeou ministry refused 
to permit such an ambitious undertaking, which might well 
have resulted in a more outspoken Eneyelopödie than Le Bre- 
ton's, A year later, Panckoucke came back with a plan to re- 
print the original text and to correct its errors and omissions 
by producing some supplementary volumes—the plan that 
eventualiy led to the second or Genevan folio edition and the 
Supplâment. Te asked Diderot to direct the Supplöment and 
received the famous reply: “Allez vousfairef... , vous et 
votre ouvrage, je n'y veux plus travailler. Vous me donneriez 
20,000 louis et je pourrais expödier votre besoin en un elin 
d'oeil, gue je n'en ferais rien, Ayez pour agröable de sortir 
d'ici etde melaisser en repos.””* No wonder that Panckoucke 
deseribed Diderot as a mauvaise tâte and that he did not turn 
to him seven years later when he revived the refonte project. 
The fact remains, however, that Diderot had helped to shape 
that project in the first place and should be considered as the 
father or grandfather of the Suard plan. 

The plan took final form in a contract signed by Panekoueke 
and Suard on August 14, 1776 (sec Appendix A. Il). Ac- 
cording to this agreement, d'Alembert and Condorcet would 
“preside?”? over the new folio Encyclopödie but Suard would 
be held responsible for its preparation. He would put to- 
gether a team of distinguished writers to produce the text. 
The contract listed Saint Lambert, Thomas, Morellet, d'Ar- 
naud, Marmontel, La Harpe, Petit, and Louis as likely candi- 
dates—men whose names have lost their luster today but who 


But in his covering letter, Panckoueke did not challenge the aecuracy of the 
passages that Luneau printed, so the version in the Oeuvres complötes is probabiy 
accurate, âs far as it goes. Diderot scholars have correctiy pointed out the polemi- 
cal background of the memoir, but they have not seen its implications for 
Diderot ”s biography. Panekoucke's letter suggests that Diderot seriously considered 
assuming the editorship of an entirely new version of the Eneyclopddie, not Just 
the Supplöment, despite the diselaimers in the memoir itself, p. 131. 

14. Diderot to Sophie Volland, Aug. 31 (9) in Diderot, Correspondance, ed. 
G. Roth (Paris, 1955——-), IX, 123-124. Diderot's dislike of Panckoucke is also 
suggested by a remark that Ostervald reported to Bosset in a letter of June 4, 
1780: ““Harl& (Ostervald's son-in-law, a merehant in Saint-Guentin| vous en 
aura peut-âtre parle (that is, about Panekoueke)| et vous aura dit comme â moi 
gue Diderot 1'avait assur& gue e'âtait un homme de mauvaise foi, offrant d'en 
fournir la preuve.”? 
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commanded the most prestigious positions in the Republic of 
Letters during the 1770s. They included so many academi- 
clans that the refonte would have appcared as a product of the 
Academie française, which d'Alembert and Voltaire had 
packed with philosophes of their own stripe.!ö 

Suard and his colleagues were to rewrite the text, incor- 
porating new material from the Supplömeni, from certain 
articles of Felice?'s Encyclopödie d'Yverdon, and from other 
sources such as Suard's proposed Dictionnaire de la langue 
İrançaise. They would take special care to correct the poor 
coordination of the plates and the text and the cross-refer- 
ences, as Diderot had recommended in hiş memoir, And as 
Diderot had also suggested, they would be held to a rigid 
sehedule, a copyist would produce a neat version of all their 
work, and they would be well paid. By giving Suard complete 
control over the rewriting, Panckoucke probably meant to 
correct the unevenness and incongrnities that Diderot had 
found so objectionable. But Panckoucke reguired Suard to 
produce a steady stream of copy—at least three volumes a 
year—İrom May 1, 1777, when the first two volumes were to 
be in the printer's hands, until the end of 1781, when presum- 
abiy the last volume would be finished. Suard would have to 
pay 500 livres for every week that the printshop remained 
idle owing to a lack of copy. By maintaining this striet pro- 
duction sehedule, Suard would receive 5,000 livres for each 
volume and 20,000 livres when the work had been completed. 
The contract did not specify how many volumes were to make 
up a set in the revised edition, but Panckoucke evidentiy 
planned on about twenty volumes in text. If so, Suard would 
receive 120,000 livres, of which he was obligated to pay at 
least 40,000 to the writers working under him. 

To set a whole stable of philosophes to work for four and 
a half years, ata cost of 120,000 livres, was a major enter- 
prise, and Panckoucke knew that he needed intellectual and 
political as well as financial backing for it. So he probabiy 
attached great importance to d'Alembert's support of the 
project. As the ruler of the Acadömie française and as one of 


15. All of the men nameğd in the contract belonged to the Acadömie française 
except the two who would be least well known today: Antoine Petit was a famous 
doctor and member of the Acadömie des sciences, and Antoine Louis was the 
distinguished secr&taire perpâtuel of the Acad&mie de chirurgie. Both had con- 
tributed articles on medical science to the original Eneyelopödie. 
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France's most prestigious philosophes, d?Alembert would at- 
tract the best talent and would make the new Encyclopödie 
appear as the legitimate successor of the old one, which he 
had originally edited with Diderot, Also, d'Alembert's pat- 
ronage could attract that of still greater figures. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1776, d*Alembert wrote the following letter to the STN: 


Messieurs, 


Yucigue ma santö d'une part et de (autre des occupations 
indispensables ne me permettent pas d'avoir la mâmd part gu'autre- 
fois â Louvrage important dont vous me parlez, vous pouvez ötre 
persuad&s de tout Vintârât gue jJ'y prends et du desir gue j'ai d'y 
concourir autant gu'il sera en moi, tant â cause de İ'utilit& de I'ou- 
vrage gue par les liens d'estime et d'amiti& gui m'unissent depuis 
longtemps â M. Suard, mon digne confröre, gui conduira sürement 
cette entreprise â votre satisfaction et â celle du public. Je compte 
aller â Berlin au mois de mai prochain, et Je ferai pour vous auprös 
du roi de Prusse tout ce gui döpendra de mon faible erâdit et des bontös 
dont ce prince m'honore. Vous pouvez faire et vous ferez sans doute 
de cet ouvrage, grâce â la libert& honnâte dont vous jJouissez, un des 
plus beaux monuments de la littörature ancienne et moderne, et je 
n'ai d'autre regret gue de ne pouvoir pas mettre â ce bel &difice 
autant de pierres gue je dösirerais. Mais je porterai du moins un peu 
de mortier aux arehitectes, et je voudrais seulement gu'il füt meilleur 
et plus abondant. 

J'ai Uhonneur d'âtre avec respect, 

Messieurs, 
Votre trâs humble et trös 
ob&issant serviteur 


d'Alembert19 


D'Alembert never made this trip to Berlin, but he prom- 
ised to lobby for Frederick TI1's support of the new Eneyclo- 
pödie, This point mattered a great deal to the STN because 
Frederick was sovereign of Neuchâtel and could protect them 
against interference by local or French authorities. In their 
original contract with Panckoucke, the Swiss printers had 
stipulated that Frederick's protection was to be sought. And 
after d*Alembert canceled his trip, they sent him a memoran- 
dum on their need for a formal statement (rescrit) from 
Frederick that they could use to ward off any attempt to in- 
terrupt the printing. It also stressed their hopes that Freder- 


16. D'Alembert was answering a letter from the STN, which is missing, as 
is most of its correspondence concerning the Encyelopâödie during this period. 
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ick would accept the dedicatlon of the work, Östervald and 
Bosset discussed these plans with d'Alembert in Paris in the 
spring of 1777. Their letters at that time and later remarks in 
their correspondence show that d'Alembert had made a seri- 
ous commitment to promote the project. He evidentiy shared 
some of Diderot's feelings about the need to improve the 
original work, and for his part he promised to help by writ- 
ing a ““Histoire de 1V'Encyclopödie” for the revised edition." 

For Panekoucke, therefore, the revised Encyclopödie did 
not represent a casual side bet but a serious speculation on 
the kind of work that he hoped to produce in the first place, 
the kind that Diderot had recommended to him in 1768 and 
that looked more feasible in 1776, when the new reign of 
Louis XVI seemed to promise a more tolerant attitude to- 
ward publishing, when Frederick II might extend protection 
from abroad, and when d'Alembert, Condorcet, and Suard 
could be counted upon to recruit the most distinguished 
writers in Paris. lt was for such an Encyclopödie that he 
opted in July 1776. Next he had to persuade the STN to go 
along with him, 

Panekoucke could expect his Swiss partners to resist such 
a drastic change in plans, The contract of July 3, 1776, did 
envisage an eventual joint speculation on a revised edition, 
but it committed the associates to start work right away on 
the folio reprint, Soon after Panckonecke's departure, the 


17. *““ M&moire envoy& â Paris le le. juin 1777'? in STN papers, dossier En- 
eyclopödie: *“En rendant nos trös humbles actions de grâce â Monsieur d?'Alem- 
bert du soin gu'il daigne prendre pour nos intörâts auprös de 8. M. le Roi de 
Prusse, nous le supplions de nous favoriser de sa puissante recommandation, dans 
la vue d'obtenir de S.M. guil lui plaise adresser un reserit au Conseil d'Ftat de 
sa, Principaut& de Neuchâtel et Valangin, portant gu'informâde gu'il s'est ötabli 
dans la capitale une imprimerie considörable sous le nom de la Soci&tâ typo- 
graphigue, Elle la prend sous sa haute protection, pour gu'elle puisse travailler 
avec tout le suceğs possible, lui accordant non seulement la permission d'imprimer 
librement la nouvelle &dition de 1?Encyelopödie â laguelle on travaille, mais 
agrâant de plus gue ce grand ouvrage lui soit dödiğ, 

Il sera convenable gue ce rescrit nous soit adress& et envoyâ& directement, afin 
gue nous puişsions en faire usage au besoin et le produire seulement dans le cas 
oü Don vondrait nous göner pour ce travail.”? 

Ostervald and Bosset knew d'Alembert and discussed their Eneyclopddie 
projects with him during a trip to Parisin the spring of 1777. No record of those 
diseussions suryiyes, but the STN alluded to them in a letter to Panekoucke of 
Feb. 8, 1778: ““Rappelez-vous aussi gue M. d'Alembert nous avait fait espdrer au 
printemps dernier de nous fournir une histoire de 1'Eneyclopödie, morceau neuf 
et gui produit par une telle plume donnerait un merveilleux relief â& notre 
affaire?”? 
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STN had bought a house adjoining its workshop in order to 
have room to execute the enormous printing job. It began 
searching for new workers, presses, type, and paper supplies, 
for it expected at least to double its printing capacity ina 
few months, The prospectus accompanying its agreement 
with Panekoucke committed it to a tight production sehedule, 
which it needed to maintain, in any case, in order to bring in 
enough capital to pay the first of its sixteen notes to Panc- 
koucke as they became due, The papers of the STN do not 
reveal how Panekoucke presented his proposal, but they indi- 
cate that he sent five items to support his case: Diderot's 
memorandum of 1768; some eritical ““Röflexions”” on the 
Panckoucke-ST'N prospectus for the proposed third folio re- 
print; the draft of a contract between Panckoucke and Suard 
for the preparatlon of the revised edition; a proposed amend- 
ment to the Panckoucke-STN contract, which would commit 
the STN to the Suard plan; and a memorandum of July 27, 
1776, by d*Alembert, Condorcet, and Suard, which argued the 
need for rewriting instead of reprinting the original text. 
None of these survives, but the Neuchâtel papers contain a 
more revealing document: a memorandum Bosset sent to the 
other directors of the STN on the eve of a conference on Panc- 
koucke's proposal, which shows how eighteenth-century pub- 
lishers confronted crucial decisions.138 Should the STN accept 
the Suard plan? Hundreds of thousands of livres and many 
years of labor would be determined by that decision, which 
the directors were to make the next day at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Bosset considered the issue so important that he 
wrote down his thoughts as they occurred to him and sent his 
notes to Östervald and Bertrand. Writing memos, scheduling 
conferences, going over the pros and cons of complex gues- 
tons of fnance and marketing—ihe directors of the STN 
operated like modern businessmen, although their business 
was Enlightenment. 

First, Bosset argued, the STN should face the fact that 
Panckoucke was acting out of self-interest: he needed to post- 
pone the reprint in order to have more time to market his 
300 unsold sets (a matter of 210,000 livres to him). But Pance- 


18. Bosset?'s memorandum, ““Observations de M. Bosset sur la refonte,?? goes 
over the material sent by Panekoucke closely enough for one to have a good idea 
of its contents, especialliy as Panekoucke?s draft contracts served as the basis for 
the contracts that do survive in the STN ?s papers. 
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koncke's motive was irrelevant to the real issue facing the 
STN. Would the increased cost of the Suard project result in 
substantialiy larger profits? Bosset was inclined to think so 
because he found that the “'Röflexions”' sent by Panekoucke 
exposed a dangerous weakness of the reprint strategy: the 
market for the original edition might well be sated. It would 
be safe to assume that sufficient demand existed for a sub- 
stantially new Encyelopödie—provided the price were right. 
But here Bosset detected a flaw in the Suard plan. It would 
price the revised edition out of the range of all but the 
wealthiest book buyers. Bosset belleved that the greatest 
profit was to be made by tapping the demand for the En- 
eyclopödie among ordinary readers: “Ce ne peut done ötre 
gue par le bas prix auguel on &tablira cette nouvelle &dition 
gu'on pourra en faciliter |'öcoulement en le mettant plus â 
la portöe de chacun.”” The subseguent history of the Eneyelo- 
pödte would prove that Bosset had perceived a profound 
truth about the literary market, but the low-price policy 
appealed to him for another reason. İn satisfying the STN's 
interest as a shareholder, it would do even more for the 
ST'N's interest as a printer. The Neuchâtelois expected to 
print the entire revised edition and to be paid from the re- 
ceipts according to their output, So they would make far more 
from a cheap edition of three or four thousand sets than 
from an expensive edition of two thousand. A large, inex- 
pensive edition also would diminish the danger of pirating. 
And it even might be more advantageous to Panckoucke, Bos- 
set believed. He argued that the eleven volumes of plates, 
which Panckoucke proposed to sell at 36 livres each, could be 
compressed into six somewhat larger volumes to be sold at 
40 livres each for a total cost of 240 livres instead of 396 
livres. He thought that the text could be kept to twenty vol- 
umes (the seventeen original volumes and three volumes of 
text from the Supplöment) because the addition of new ma- 
terial would balance evenly with the deletion of errors and 
repetitions from the old. Bach volume of text could sell for 
24 livres, making 480 livres for the text, plus 240 livres for 
the plates or 720 livres for the entire set, the same price that 
Panckoucke and the ST'N originally had planned to charge 
for their folio reprint. At that price, they could sell twice as 
many sets as Panckoucke had projected. And three or four 
thousand sets of 720 livres would feteh more in profits than 
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2,000 at 864 livres, the price Panckoucke had proposed for 
the revised edition. They could do best by aiming their edition 
at the grand public. 

Of course the profit margin would not increase if costs went 
up beyond a certain point. The STN would have to force Panc- 
koucke to reduce the 100,000 to 120,000 livres that he pro- 
posed to pay the philosophes. Bosset argued that the revising 
reguired merely “'de |ordre et du goüt,” not genius, and he 
particularly objected to the ““'prötentions excessives”? of 
Suard. He said nothing about Suard's being Panckoucke's 
brother-in-law, but he proposed that Suard be paid for every 
sheet of new prose instead of for every volume—a policy 
that would prevent him from receiving payment for any ma- 
terial that he took over without modification from Diderot”s 
text. Bosset also suggested that at the end of the rewriting 
Suard receive 12,000 livres and twenty free sets instead of 
the 40,000 Livres that Panckoucke had proposed. And finally, 
he recommended that the STN demand three modifications 
in Panckoucke's suggested amendments to the contract of 
July 3, 1776. First, Panckoucke had wanted to broaden the 
financial base of the enterprise by selling an interest of one- 
third in it to other book dealers. He therefore had proposed 
that he and the STN each sell one-third of their half interest 
for 25,000 livres. Bosset considered the idea good and the 
price bad, because a third of the price that the STN had paid 
to Panckoucke was 36,000 livres: Panekoucke therefore was 
asking the Swiss to take a 25 percent loss without compensa- 
ton and should be opposed. Secondiy, the STN had paid 
Panckoucke 35,400 livres to cover the production cost of the 
three volumes from the Genevan edition that he had recov- 
ered from the Bastille and that he meant to use for the pro- 
posed third folio reprint (that sum also covered one volume 
of plates, the frontispiece, and the portraits of Diderot and 
d'Alembert). If he abandoned the plan for the reprint, the STN 
should not be expected to pay for half the loss of those vol- 
umes, Thirdiy, Panekoucke had reguired that the revised edi- 
ton be kept secret until July 1, 1777, when it would be an- 
nounced publicly and its first two volumes would appear. 
That would give him six additional months in which to sell 
his 300 surplus sets of the Genevan reprint because his con- 
traet with the STN committed him to publish the prospectus 
for the Neuchâtel reprint on January 1, 1777. Bosset consid- 
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ered speed extremely important, The STN had committed 
too much capital to sacrifice six months without receiving any 
return on its money. It had bought an entire house, at an in- 
fated price, in order to expand its plant immediately, and 
Bosset felt it should fight the demand for the delay. Appar- 
entiy sitting at home toward the end of the day, Bosset 
brought his argument to a close: “'Voilâ, Messieurs, en gros 
mes röflexions sur cette affaire gue je soumets absolument â 
votre döcision et â& vos lumiöres. J'aurai |'honneur de vous 
voir, Messieurs, demain contre les deux heures pour en con- 
förer ensemble .. . J'ai |honneur, Messieurs, de vous sou- 
haiter le bon soir.” 

There is no record of what happened at the two o'clock 
conference, but the next piece of the puzzle shows that the 
Neuchâtelois accepted the revision proposal. On August 831, 
1776, they signed an agreement to adapt their earlier contract 
with Panekoucke to the Suard plan (see Appendix A, TI1). In 
this “Addition au traitö avec M. Panckoucke,” they con- 
sented to delay the announcement of the new edition until 
July 1, 1777. At that time the first two volumes of text and 
the first volume of plates would appear, and the rest of the 
work would be published at the rate specified in the contract 
for the reprint. The S'T'N had to accept the loss of its share in 
Panekoucke's old copies of volumes 1-3 of the Geneva edi- 
tion, which were to be sold as serap paper, except for some 
salvageable tables and art work. It apparentiy also gave in 
to Panckoucke's position on pricing because the agreement 
made no provision for reducing the number of volumes in the 
set, and it priced each volume at the level favored by Panc- 
koucke, that is, 24 livres for each volume of text and 36 livres 
for each volume of plates. (These were retail prices; book- 
sellers were to buy the text at 20 liyres per volume and the 
plates at 30 livres per volume.) The ST'N agreed to let Panc- 
koucke sell one-sixth instead of one-third of its half interest, 
at a price specified in some missing letters. Panckoucke was 
to sell half of his own interest, The shares would be divided 
into twelfths, so that the ownership of the enterprise would be 
be apportioned as follows: STN, 5/12; Panekoucke, 3/12; other 
book dealers, 4/12. This arrangement would ease the strain on 
Panckoucke's finances and would lessen the danger of pirat- 
ing by recruiting powerful backers like Marc Michel Rey, 
whom Panekoucke planned to see in Amsterdam in the au- 
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tumn. İnstead of entering into a contractual relationship with 
Suard, the STN merely authorized Panckoucke to negotiate 
with him according to guidelines that it specified in a memo- 
randum, which is missing from the Neuchâtel papers. Since 
Panekoucke had already fixed the terms of Suard's operation 
by the contract of August 14, the ST'N failed in this attempt 
to trim the budget. Thus, as explained above, Suard was au- 
thorized to put his philosophes to work rewriting Diderot”?s 
text at 5,000 livres per volume, After the completion of the 
work, he was to receive an additional 20,000 livres, instead 
of 40,000, as Panckoucke had originally proposed.* Bertrand 
of the STN was also to receive 20,000 livres for copyreading 
and proofreading. And the ST'N was to print the entire work 
but only at a pressrun of 2,000. So Panckoucke conceded 
enough to mollify the Neuchâtelois; but he gave very little 
ground, and he forced his reluctant partners to accept the 
plan for an ambitious and expensive reworking of Diderot's 
text, which he had originalIy formulated with Diderot himself, 
Despite the cogeney of Bosset's arguments, the STN had 
lost the second round of its bargaining with the most power- 
ful publisher in France. 


Joseph Duplain and His Ouarto Eneyclopddie 


In the autumn of 1776 Panckoucke made a business trip to 
Holland and England. Upon his return he reported to the 
STN that he had sold 200 sets of the Geneva edition, ““mais 
il m'en reste encore et vous sentez gue je ne puls pas M'oc- 
cuper sörieusement de notre affaire gue ces exemplaires ne 
solent plac&s, Mais cela doit &tre fait incessament.”? He also 
had sold shares in the revised edition, and he named Marc 
Michel Rey of Amsterdam, C. Plomteux of Liğge, and Ga- 
briel Regnault of Lyons as the “'autres associâs.”” Bach man 
evidentiy bought a single share of 1/12, because Panckoucke 
had had four 1/12 shares to sell, and he wrote that Rey had 
bought only 1/12 instead of 2/12 as he had hoped. Regnault 


19. Although Suard had accepted the contract for the revised edition on Aug. 
14, 1776, he did not accept the modifications of it imposed by the Panekoucke— 
STN agreement until much later. On Nov. 4, 1776, Panekoucke wrote to the STN; 
““Je jJoins ici |Wacte gue M. Suard a enfin signö. Il exigeait des changements. Je 
lui ai reprösent& gu'ils entraineraient des longucurs et gue nous n'avions döjâ 
perdu gue trop de temps. Je lui ai fait sentir la nöcessitö de |'article du châmage, 
la perte immense gu'une suspension, ne füt-elle gue d'un mois, entrainerâit ete.” 
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had actually purchased his share in July 1776, when Panc- 
koucke had stopped in Lyons after coneluding the original 
contract with the STN in Neuchâtel and after secing de Tour- 
nes in Geneva, And Panckoucke returned to the ST'N the re- 
maining 1/12 share, “gue vous m'avez rötrocâde avec tant de 
peine.”” Thus the enterprise had backers from important 
dealers in Lyons, Liğge, and Amsterdam as well as in Neu- 
châtel and Paris.” 

It was proceeding smoothiy, though at a slower pace than 
anticipated, Panckoucke reported. Suard, who had tried to 
haggele over details in his contract, could not complete the 
first two volumes before August 1777, but he promised to pro- 
duce the rest on schedule. Panckoucke would try to hurry 
Fournier, who was to supply the STN's font of type but was 
overburdened with orders. The first three volumes of plates 
should be finished by the end of 1777: it was slow work be- 
cause they had to be reduced in scale and re-engraved in 
order to fit the more compact format that had been planned. 
None of these delays bothered Panekoucke, who still had at 
least 100 of his old Encyclopödies to sell, but he presented 
them as a blessing in disguise: *“M. Rey est d? avis dene rien 
annoncer d'ici â un an. Trop de pröcipitation peut gâter la 
plus excellente affaire. Ve public pourrait prendre une mödi- 
ocre confiance dans une entreprise oü |'on met tant de diligence 
... Ön verra gue est une entreprise de librairie mal con- 
çue. Ön nous accusera d'avidit&. En ne nous pressant pas trop 
au contraire, nous aurons |'agrcment du public, des connais- 
seurs, et nous ne pourrons manguer de faire une belle et utile 
entreprise.?? Meanwhile, Panckoucke continued to feel the 
strain on his finances, The capital from the new associates 
had helped somewhat, but he had 80,000 livres outstanding in 
his payments for 1777, so he had to hold the STN to a striet 
sehedule in the payments of the 108,000 livres it owed him. 
He had already begun to pay wages to Suard. Later letters 
revealed that Suard had received 1,000 livres a month from 


20. Panckoucke to STN, Nov. 4, 1776. Regnault was one of the most important 
bookdealers in Lyons. He apparentiy bought a 1/12 share in the reprint and 
agreed to convert it to the refonte, just as the STN did. See Regnault to STN, 
Aug. 27, 1776. Rey sold his 1/12 back to Panckoucke some time later, During its 
brief period as his partner, the STN tried to develop elose ties with him, but he 
did not want to become aligned with a rival firm that sometimes pirated his own 
books. Ses STN to Rey, Jan. 25, 1777, dossier Marc-Michel Rey, Bibliotheek van 
de Vereeniging ter Bevordering van de Belangen des Boekhandels. 
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September 1776, had rented an apartment at 300 livres a year 
to serve as a “bureau de travail,” had hired a ““commis in- 
telligent”? at 1,200 livres a year and a copyist at 800 livres, 
and had set to work diligentiy combing other eneyelopedias 
and reference works, correcting errors in the original En- 
cyclopedie, and collecting material for new articles. The en- 
terprise was therefore well off the ground when a bookseller 
from Lyons called Joseph Duplain threatened to bring it 
crashing down,2 

Duplain was one of the scrappliest book dealers in one of 
the toughest towns of the book trade. İyons served as the 
main conduit for the mauvais livres and livres philosophigues 
produced in Geneva and Lausanne and smuggled into France 
to satisty the demand for illegal literature. Lyonnais book- 
sellers thought nothing of ordering wagonloads of works like 
La Naissance du dauphin dövoilte and Le Systöme dela nature 
and shepherding them through their guild hall, where their 
syndics were supposed to confiscate them and turn them 
over to the public hangman for laceration and burning. To be 
sure, some booksellers in Lyons—the houses of Bruysset and 
Pörisse, for example—kept their hands clean and vouched for 
the purity of the trade in their city in long-winded memoran- 
dums to Versailles, where governmental agents, who knew 
the Lyonnais very well, refuted them point by point.> But 
more forbidden books probabiy passed through Lyon than 
through any other provincial city in France, The town had 
a penchant for the underground trade because not only was 
it a natural outlet for the Swiss and Avignonese printers, it 
also had led the French provincial publishers in a long, losing 
battle against the guild in Paris. The state had given the 
Parisians a stranglehold on the publishing industry in the 
late seventeenth century, and they never relaxed their grip 
in the eighteenth. Because the Parisians monopolized legal 
books—books with privileges—the provincials retaliated by 
trading in pirated books, which were cheaper in any case, 
thanks to the cut-rate, cutthroat capitalism of the pirates who 
operated in havens like Neuchâtel. These operators found 

21. Panekoneke deseribed his financial situation in 2 letter to the STN of 
Nov. 4, 1776, and Suard diseussed his own operations in letters of April 18, 1777, 
and Jan. 11, 1779. 

22. See, for example, the collection of memorandums in the Archives de la 


Chambre syndicale des libraires et imprimeurs de Paris, Bibliothögue nationale, 
ma, Fr, 21833. 
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plenty of allies in Lyons, where book dealers sometimes com- 
missioned pirated editions or wholesaled large portions of 
them or helped with the smugeling. The LUyonnais could be 
adversaries, too, because they sometimes printed illegal 
books secretly in their own shops. 

They also were tough customers, Traveling salesmen testi- 
fied that it took courage and caution to beard a Lyonnais 
bookseller in his shop. Before confronting his clients, Jean- 
Elie Bertrand of the STN filled a notebook with sketches of 
their characters and points to be covered in the negotiations. 
He warned himself about ““*J. M. Bruysset, homme froid et 
habile,”? for example, noting that it would be wisest to steer 
their discussion toward three themes, which he outlined in 
detail and probably rehearsed before taking the plunge into 
Bruysset's back room, He seemed less intimidated by “les 
İröres Pörisse, gens d'esprit, se piguant de littörature,”” with 
whom he proposed to discuss six, carefully planned subjects. 
And he placed “'Jacguenod pöre et fils”” near the bottom of 
the hierarehy of booksellers in Lyons. They warranted only 
a guick chat: “'une simple visite, traiter lögörement avec 
eux ;İe fils vaut micux.””3 

The LUyonnais left similar impressions on Emeric David, 
a printer from Aix-en-Provence, who recorded his reactions 
in a diary during a business trip in 1787: “Vu le edlöbre De 
Los Rios: triste mine... n'est guöre gu'un bouguiniste 
. . . est, dit-on, charlatan, menteur.” “Cizeron: homme ag6 
et indolent.”” “Vu M, Regnault, maitre homme: air assur&, 
volont& ferme; parait avoir le coup d'oeil juste et les idâes 
nettes.”? “Din& au Château Pörisse en table de 25 couverts. 
Politesse excessive et gui ne se relâche jamais, Ton eör&moni- 
cux, möme entre proche parents... Pdrisse Duluc passe 
avec raison pour homme d'esprit.”? Despite such occasional 
sumptuosity, David concluded that a spirit of crassness and 
duplicity reigned in the book trade of Lyons: “Douze im- 
primeries—es trois guarts ne S'occupent gu'aux contre- 
façons ... Point d'imprimeur gui cherche â bien faire . 
amour del'argent ... brigandage.””* 

Other inside observers drew the same conelusions. One elan- 
destine bookdealer, who wrote a full account of the under- 

23. “'Carnet de voyage, 1773, J. E. Bertrand,?? STN papers, ms. 1058. 


24. Emeric David, ““Mon voyage de 1787,”? a diary in the Bibliothögue de 
VArsönal, Paris, ms. 5947. 
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ground trade for the police during a spell in the Bastille, 
characterized the Lyonnais as specialısts in the “'noble me- 
tler de fripons''—that is, pirating: “Les Röguilliat, Reg- 
nault .. . de Lyon sont les pestes de la librairie de Paris, 
d'autant plus dangereux gu'ils sont prot&gös.””> A hill col- 
lector for the STN found the Lyonnais booksellers so shifty 
that he could rarely get them to pay without threatening to 
drag them into court: ““Nous avons presgue us& une paire de 
souliers aprös Cellier, leguel est un vrai ötourdi, barbouillon 
et menteur.”' And Panckoucke not only fulminated against 
individual Lyonnais dealers like Jean-Marie Barret—“'un 
homme d'une insigne mauvaise fol”'—but he also pro- 
nounced an anathema against them as a group: “Si jJ'avaisâ 
faire choix d'un malhonnâte homme, il faudrait le chercher 
dans la librairle de Lyon, Il n'y ani foi ni pudeur.”*” 

Joseph Duplain grew up and flourished in this milieu. His 
father, Benoit, and his cousin, Pierre-Joseph, were booksel- 
lers 9 and when he took over the family business, he was 
known among his friends as a particularly sharp operator. 
One of them, a smuggler, tried to recommend himself to the 
STN by stressing how much his character differed from Du- 
plain's: ““Nous ne ressemblons point aux Duplain et aux Le 
Roy, avec |sic|) lesguels, guoigu'amis intimes depuis Ven- 
fance, pour nous &tre livrös â eux de bonne foi et nous &tre fi&s 
â leur parole, voudraient nous escroguer un objet de 4000 
livres et plus gui nous sont düs.”? By this time, the STN had 
got to know Duplain very well from its own dealings with 
him, which illustrate the symbiosis between provincial book- 
sellers and foreign publishers. 

In the spring of 1773, Duplain and the STN agreed to ex- 
change two illegal works. Duplain promised to send eighty- 
four copies of a twelve-volume duodecimo edition of Rous- 


25. *“' Mömoire sur la librairie de France fait par le sieur Guy pendant gu'il 
ötait & la Bastille,?? Feb. 8, 1767, Bibliothögue nationale, ms. Fr. 22123. 

26. Jean Sehaubto STN, Jan. 10, 1775. 

27. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 6, 1779. 

28. Pierre-Joseph Duplain dealt heavily in the illegal trade until a colleague 
denounced him in 1773 and a lettre de cachet forced him to flee to Switzerland. 
In 1777 he turned up as a commissionnaire and clandestine dealer in Paris, where 
he fought off bankruptey by handling the most lucrative and dangerous kinds of 
forbidden books and manuseripts. See the P.-J. Duplain dossier in the STN 
Papers. 

29. Revol to ST'N, June 24, 1780. Amable and Thomas Le Roy were also Lyon- 
nais booksellers, who worked with Duplain on the guarto Eneyelopddie, 
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seau's works, which he had had printed, as a trade for the 
eguivalent value in the ST'N”'s edition of Voltaire?'s Ovestions 
sur ÜEneyclopedie. Exchanges in kind were common among 
wholesalers in the book trade, and the STN sent its books off 
punctualiy. But it had to wait three months before receiving 
Duplain's books. The Neuchâtelois interpreted the delay as 
an attempt by Duplain to keep them from competing with him 
in the market for Rousseau, while he competed with them in 
selling Voltaire. After they finally received the Rousseau, 
they asked Duplain to do them a favor, which would prove his 
good will and compensate them for his bad behavior. They 
needed to get a shipment of the prohibited Eneyclopddie 
d'Yverdon to the fair at Beaucaire and reguested Duplain to 
clear it through the guild in Lyons, He complied, thereby ac- 
guiring a debt of his own to collect at a future date from the 
STN. In the autumn of 1773, the Neuchâtelois learned that 
Duplain was producing a pirated edition of the Dictionnaire 
des arts et metiers (five volumes, octavo), which they also had 
begun to print. They suppressed their counterfeit edition in 
favor of his—and then came back at him with another re- 
guest, They needed help in getting the release of three crates 
of forbidden books that had been seized in the Lyons guild. 
Duplain did so and forwarded them on to the STN's cus- 
tomer, Gaude of Nimes, A few months later he agrecd to clear 
another shipment of the Encyelopâdie d'Yverdon through the 
guild: “1'Eneyclopödie ne passe plus ici. Notre Chambre 
syndicale a reçu â cet ögard des ordres trâs pröcis, mais 
comme je n'ai point oubliğ le service gue vous m'avez rendu, 
adressez-mol ceux gue vous voulez faire passer et ils pas- 
seront. ??89 

Next it was Duplain's turn to reguest a service. He had 
printed a pirated edition of Les lois ecclösiastigues. The 
widow Dessaint, a powerful Parisian bookseller who owned 
the privilege for the book, had managed to get a shipment of 
Duplain”?s edition seized and was prosecuting him for piracy. 
In order to save himself from a heavy fine and perhaps dis- 
barment, Duplain asked the ST'N to send a fake petition to 
the lieutenant general of police in Paris. It should state that 
the STN had bought the shipment from a publisher outside 


30. Duplain to STN, Nov. 3, 1775. The other information in this paragraph 


has been culled from the eighty-four letters in Duplain's dossier in the STN 
Papers, 
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France and had sent it to Duplain, who had discovered that 
it lacked some sheets. The STN should explain that it had 
persuaded Duplain—after a great deal of pleading—to have 
the sheets printed locally, thereby saving the value of the 
book without becoming entangled in negotiations with the 
real pirate publisher. The widow Dessaint had learned of this 
small repair job and had accused Duplain of publishing the 
entire work—a calumny that could cause a disastrous miscar- 
riage of justice. Therefore (the ST'N should say), the French 
authorities ought to have the shipment sent back to Neu- 
châtel and ought to clear Duplain ''d'une accusation et d'un 
procâs oü il ne doit pas entrer.”” The STN had no desire to 
make a false confession to the Paris police, but it appreciated 
the value of an ally in the guild of Lyons, so it sent the peti- 
tion to Duplain: ““Vous trouverez sous ce pli la regudte gue 
vous dösirez. Nous souhaitons gu'elle fasse Veffet gue vous en 
attendez, le tout sans notre prâjudice, et serons charmö&s 
d'avoir souvent occaslon de vous prouver notre dövoue- 
ment.?1 Such was the way relations evolved between Lyon- 
nais dealers and Swiss publishers—a matter of accumulating 
obligations while driving hard bargains, of steering between 
extremes of competition and cooperation, and of holding mu- 
tual mistrust well enough in check to infliet damage on com- 
mon enemies in Paris. 

In December 1776 this man, who epitomized the Lyonnais 
style of book dealing at its toughest, issued a prospectus for 
a cheap reprint of the Encyclopödie in guarto format. Du- 
plain had no right to do such a thing; the “rights”? to the 
book were owned by Panckoucke and his associates, and even 
they did not dare to print it on French sol. So Duplain was 
taking a gamble. He was announcing the publication of an 
enormous, illegal work before he had any assurance that he 
could bring it into being or get it into France, But prospec- 
tuses were cheap: Duplain merely announced his terms in a 
handbill, which he mailed to his elients and contacts. He evi- 
dently wanted to see what the response would be before 
spending money on type and paper. Since he proposed the 
work by subseription, he could apply the subseribers” down 
payments to this expensive initial investment. And while 
sounding the market, he could keep himself hidden. For he 


31, Duplain to STN, Nov. 3,1775, and STN to Duplain, Nov. 9, 1775. 
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issued the prospectus under the name of Jean L&onard Pel- 
let, a Genevan publisher, who agreed to serve as straw man 
for 3,000 livres. 

This process of sounding—or “taking the pulse of the pub- 
lie,” as it was known among eighteenth-century publishers— 
also involved printing annonces and avis or advertising 
noticeş in certain Journals. On January 3, 1777, the Gazette 
de Leyde ran an avis about Duplain's speculation that is the 
richest source of information about its original character. 
The notice showed that Duplain meant to follow the same 
strategy as Bosset had recommended, that is, to tap a wide 
market by producing a relatively cheap Encyelopedie. It 
lamented the fact that the supreme work of the century—a 
book that was a library in itself had been priced beyond the 
range of the persons who could most profit from it. The nou- 
veauz E€diteurs—whom it did not mention by name—therefore 
were offering it at a spectacular reduction: for 344 livres 
instead of 1,400 livres, its current selling price. They could 
slash the price so drastically, they explained, by producing 
only three volumes of plates—no great loss, because most of 
the plates in the original eleven folio volumes had little util- 
ity. The new edition would contain re-engraved versions of 
the truly important plates, and any reader who wanted to 
collect illustrations of trades could buy the inexpensive 
Cahiers des arts et mötters sponsored by the Acad&mie des 
sclences. The text of the new edition, however, would be far 
superior to the old. Printed (appropriately) in a type called 
philosophie and on handsome paper, it would incorporate the 
Supplöment, would correct the numerous errors of the folio 
editions, and would contain some new material, which the 
notice described vaguely as ““guelgues morceauz gue leur 
raretö ou leur ufilitö rendent pr€cieuz.”” Subseribers should 
make a down payment of 12 livres and should send 10 livres 
after receiving each volume of text and 18 livres after eaclı 
volume of plates (the last volume of plates would cost only 6 
livres). They would receive twenty-nine volumes of text and 
three volumes of platesatarate of six to eight volumes a year, 
The publishers would limit their printing to the subseriptions 
they received; so it would be impossible to take advantage of 
this bargain after the subseription elosed. Anyone interested 
should rush his down payment to a book dealer in Geneva 
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called Töron, who apparently was serving as a marketing 
agent for Duplain. 

To announce a cheap Enecyclopödie while Panekoucke was 
producing an expensive one was like holding a pistol to his 
head, but Panckoucke was not the sort who would wait for 
the enemy to fire first. He counterattacked with another En- 
cyclopödie project, which he and the STN formulated in a 
contract dated January 8, 1777 (see Appendix A. IV-V). 
First, they acknowledged that the announcement of Duplain's 
pretendue nouvelle Eödition made it necessary for them to re- 
duce the printing of their revised edition from 2,000 to 1,000 
sets. But they would retallate with a counterguarto, which 
would force Duplain's off the market because it would be a 
cheap version of the revised text printed at a large pressrun 
of 3,150. It would have only three or four volumes of plates 
and thirty-six to forty volumes of text, which would cost 12 
livres apiece, It would therefore be somewhat larger and 
more expensive than Duplain's edition, but not so expensive 
as to be in another price range, Potential buyers could be ex- 
pected to shy away from Duplain's edition if they knew that 
a distinguished group of philosophes were preparing a su- 
perior work. And Pancekoucke would make sure that the buy- 
ers stayed away from the rival guarto by enforcing his droits 
el privilöges. 

Privilege protection was a crucial element in Panckoucke's 
strategy. He owned the exclusive right to reproduce the 
book—a right so valid, according to the standards of the day, 
that he could divide it into portions and sell it at a very high 
price throughout western Europe. It would be vain to trans- 
late a legal fietion into a palpable asset, if legality could not 
be enforced. Therefore the state had to be made to hunt down 
Duplain's guartos as rigorously as if they were contraband 
salt. A few exemplary confiscatlons, and even the publication 
of a fierce interdiction, would make many of Duplain's sub- 
seribers desert to the Panekoucke group. So Panckoucke got 
Le Camus de Növille, the Directeur de la librairie, to senda 
cireular letter to the various booksellers?” guilds and the in- 
specteurs de la librairie, warning that Duplain's guarto was 
an illegal, pirated edition and that all copleş of it would be 
confiscated by the authorities. Thus Panckoucke and his asso- 
ciates struck back in two ways: they tried to woo away Du- 
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plain's subseribers and potential subseribers by offering 
thelr own, superlor guarto Encyclopödte, and they tried to 
erush Duplain?'s guarto with the power of the French state. 
But this counteroffensive raises a guestion important enough 
to merit a digression: how wasit that the French government, 
which had nearly destroyed the first two editions of this book, 
could serve as the main line of defense in an effort to save 
the third? 


Publishing, Politics, and Panekoucke 


This paradox seems less puzzling if one considers the dif- 
ferences between the government that locked Panckoucke's 
6,000 Enyclopödies in the Bastille in 1770 and the government 
that released them in 1776. The political situatlon had become 
more and more oppressive during the last years of Louis 
XVW's reign. From the costly and humiliating experience of 
the Seven Years” War and the dissolution of the Jesuits in 
1764 to the Brittany Affair and the parliamentary crisis of 
1771-1774, the government had aroused inereasing opposi- 
tion, which it put down with inereasing authoritarianism, It 
was especially severe in policing the book trade, as Panc- 
koucke learned at considerable expense. But the accession 
of Louis XVI in May 1774 brought an end to the tough “'tri- 
umvirate?? ministry of Maupeou, Terray, and d'Aiguillon. 
Turgot, a contributor to the Encyclopedie and a friend of the 
philosophes, set the tone of the new reign, Even after his fall 
in June 1776, the government remained intermittentiy re- 
formist, and it was especialiy liberal in its policy on publish- 
ing. On August 30, 1777, it issued several edicts that were 
intended to tighten mcasures against pirating and to loosen 
the monopoly on privileges held by the members of the Pari- 
sian booksellers? guild (Communaute des libraires et des im- 
primeurs de Paris). 

The guild looked like a vestige of Louisguatorzean state- 
craft in 1777. The state had used it in the second half of the 
seventeenth century to gain control of the printed word. Col- 
bert had eliminated a great many provincial presses, had 
concentrated publishing in Paris under the authority of the 
guild, and had enlisted the guild's help in suppressing all 
nonprivileged books. With the censorship, the royal bureauc- 
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racy, and the police reinforcing their economic monopoly, the 
guild members had taken over most book privileges, forcing 
their provincial rivals into the arms of publishers like the 
ST'N, which specialized in pirated and prohibited works. By 
the accession of Louis XVI, this policy had proved to be 
counterproductive. It had produced a boom in the illegal book 
trade, while giving the Parisian patriciate a monopoly of 
orthodox literature. The reformers of Louis XVI wanted to 
liberalize the orthodoxy and to create a limited free trade in 
books. Their legislation provided that instead of conferring 
an unlimited and perpetual right toa work, a privilege should 
normally expire after ten years or the death of its author. 
Authors themselves and their heirs could hold privileges in- 
definitely (the power of the guild had made it almost impos- 
sible for them to possess the privileges for their own works), 
and provincial printers could produce any book that fell into 
the public domain—that is, the great bulk of the literature 
that had been reserved for the Parisians. The August edicts 
conceded that the Parisian monopoly had forced the provin- 
cials into piracy, and so it allowed them to liguidate their cur- 
rent stock of counterfeit books but set up a system of severe 
penalties and policing to prevent any further trade in pirated 
as well as prohibited books.3? 

Inspired as they were by a desire to instill a modern, entre- 
preneurial spirit to an industry that had languished under an 
arehaie, Colbertist organization, these edicts produced con- 
sternatlon in the Parisian oligarcehy. The guild responded 
with petitions, protests, pamphlets, lawsuits, and a kind of 
informal strike, which created chaos in the publishing indus- 
try until the Revolution resolved the dispute by destroying 
privilege and corporatism altogether. Throughout the pro- 
testing, the most powerful member of the Parisian guild was 
conspicuous by his absence, In December 1777, the Paris 
agent of the STN reported: “Les libraires d'ici font feu et 
fHamme contre les nouveaux röglements. 100 d'entr'eux s'as- 
sembleront ici â guelgues jJours â la chambre syndicale et don- 

32. See the text of the edicts of Aug. 30, 1777, in Kecusil des anciennes lois 
françaises, edâ. FP. A, Isambert, Decrusy, and A. H. Taillandier (Paris, 1822-33), 
XXV, 108-128 and, for a general discussion of guild versus entrepreneurial pub- 
lishing, Robert Darnton, *'Reading, Writing, and Publishing in EHighteenth-Cen- 


tury France: A Case Study in the Sociology of Literature,??” Daedalus (winter, 
1971), pp. 214—256. 
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neront une reguâte au Garde des Sceaux. Si elle n'a pas le 
sucecös dösirg, ils s'adresseront au Rol. ll s'agit principale- 
ment de la conservation des privilöges .. . Panckoucke ... 
wetait point â |'assemblâe des libraires, gui |'accusent d'ötre 
Uauteur de tous ces röglements.”'$ Panckoucke did not dis- 
cuss his role in the reforms openly in his own letters, but he 
did not hide his bad relations with the other members of the 
guild and his support of the new legislation. ““On parle bean- 
coup d'un nouveau röglement, mais jJ'ignore encore guand il 
paraitra,”” he wrote on July 4, 1777. “la librairie a besoin 
d'une röforme, Les abus ont produit les excös, gul â son tour 
ont fait tout le mal dont nous sommes tömoins.”? On Novem- 
ber 19, 1777, he wrote, ““Les arröts font ici beaucoup de sensa- 
tion. Il y a des reprösentations de toutes parts. Les gens de 
lettres et les libraires paraissent avoir mis leur raison sous 
leurs pieds. Tl est impossible de plus mal voir et de plus 
mal raisonner.”* In 1791, he tried to prove his civisme by 
emphasizing his opposition to “les vautours de la librairie, 
les despotes des chambres syndicales”? before 1789. He 
claimed that he had fought against the guild's esprit de corps 
by campaigning for the reforms of 1777. He must have cam- 
paigned disereetly, however, because all he could produce by 
way of evidence for his prerevolutionary progressivism was 
a memoir, apparenily written for the Direction de la librairie, 
which argued the government's case against a memoir sub- 
mitted by the guild. But Panckoucke could not be expected to 
break openiy with the guild in 1777; and he may well have 
been a key figure in the reform of the book trade, as con- 
temporaries believed, even if he remained behind the scenes 
advising and lobbying in the style that he preferred.?8 

Öne reason for Panckoucke's alienation from the other 


33. Perregaux to STN, Dee. 17, 1777. 

34. İndicating his alignment with the provincial booksellers against the Pa- 
risians, he added, “'Les Ronennagis ont fait des remerciemenis par döputations. 
Il serait â dâösirer gue Lyon et les autres grandes villes en fassent d'autant. 
Gucigu'il en arrive, ces arrâts ne font rien â notre affaire (that is, the Encyelo. 
pödieJ.” 

35. Lettre de M. Panckoucke â& Messieurs le president et ölecteurs de 1791 
(Paris, Sept. 9,1791), pp.23,14. 

36. Panekoueke described his role as a reformer and his memoir in some *“Ob- 
servations de M, Panekoueke,?? which he published in the Merewre of Nov. 21, 
1789. He printed the memoir itself, or at least part of it—a low-keyed, reason- 
able argument for limiting book privileges—in the Eneyelopödie mâthodigue, 
Jurisprudence, VT, 813—817. 
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members of the guild was that he did not do business as they 
did. Except for a few adventurers, they tended to be con- 
servative, to milk privileges for safe books—elassics, legal 
treatises, religious works, and the like—which brought them 
a relatively secure, regular, and restricted income, He specu- 
lated extravagantly on new books and enormous compila- 
tions: the thirty-volume Grand vocabulaire français, the 
twenty-three volume Abrög& de Uhistolre göndrale des voy- 
ages, and the cighty-six-volume Röpertoire universel et rai- 
sonne de jurisprudence, In 1763 when he set himself up in 
business in Paris by acguiring the stock in trade of the book- 
seller Michel Lambert, Panekoucke assumed responsibility for 
selling the massive works being turned out by the Imprimerie 
royale: Buffon's Histoire naturelle, which eventually ran to 
thirty-six volumes in guarto, the forty-one-volume Mömoires 
de VAcadömie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, and the Me- 
motres de VAcadömie royale des sctences, which had been 
printed since 1699 and reached volume 188 in 1793. 

Panekoucke did not finance these elephantine enterprises 
single-handed. He set up consortia, sold shares, and spun t0- 
gether credits and debits in such complex combinations that 
it is impossible to form a clear idea of the extent of his 
wealth. He clearly made enough from his books to pay Anis- 
son Duperron, the Directeur de |DImprimerie royale, 70,000 
to 80,000 livres a year, and he speculated still more heavily 
in journalism, At various stages of his career, he invested in 
sixteen periodicals. He merged nine Journals in the Mercure, 
and swallowed up others at such a rate that he can be con- 
sidered the first press baron in French history. In the 1770s 
he followed a general policy of shifting from the book trade 
to Journalism, as he explained to the STN: “Je viens d'avoir 
le brevet du Mercure pour 25 ans avec des advantages gue 
n'avalt pas mon prâdöcesseur. J'y ai remis le Journal de 
politigue et les souseriptions de cing Journaux gue je sup- 
prime, Cette opöration me porte â röaliser le plan gue jJ'ai 
toujours eu de vendre mon fonds, hors L'Histoire natu- 
relle.*” In 1776 he even considered establishing a residence 
in Neuchâtel, so that he could speculate on books from a safe 


37. Panekoueke to ST'N, July 7, 1778. In a letter to the STN of Nov, 4, 1776, 
Panekoucke explained, ““Je suis ehague ann&e avec M. Duperron, Directeur de 
WImprimerie royale, pour 70 â 80 millelivres... Je vous prie de faire attention 
gue je serais en avance de plus de 80 mille livres â la fin de 1777.” 
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base outside the kingdom during the summer months and 
manage his journalistic empire from Paris during the 
winter.3# 

Contemporaries saw this empire building as an attempt 
to monopolize the entire book trade, After Panekoucke 
bought the nation's oldest Journal, Da Gazette de France, in 
1786, the Mömoires secrets commented, “'I 'aviditö du sieur 
Panckoucke est insatiable: â lui seul, s'il pouvait, il envahir- 
ait toute la librairie,”* Ten years earlier the STN asked 
him if it were true as rumored that he had offered to pay the 
crown 8 million livres a year in order to completely take over 
the printing industry. Panekoucke attributed the rumor to 
resentment over his role in the reform of the book trade: 
“1'offre de 8 millions pour &tre seul imprimeur n'a pas le 
sens commun, Le bruit en a aussi couru |ici), et mille autres 


38. Panekouecke outlined this plan, which would have involved d'Alembert's 
intervention to get the blessing of Frederick Il, in a draft of a letter to the STN 
dated Dee. 25, 1776, in the Bibliothâgue publigue et universitaire de Genâve, ms. 
suppl. 148: “'Mandez-moi, Messieurs, si un İrançais catholigue romain peut 
acheter ehez vous, danş le Comt&ö de Neuchâtel et de Valangin, des terres, des 
biens-fonds. Faites-moi aussi savoir si le roi de Prusse peut lui donner des places, 
guelles sont celles gui sont â sa nomination, guelles sont celles gui s'achetent, 
celles gui se donnent, s'il ne faut point ötre protestant pour les occuper, s'il y en 
a actuellement guelgues unes de vacantes, celles gui exigent rösidence, s'il ne 
suffirait pas d'y &tre guelgues mois de |?annde, etc. Je ne vous cache pas, Messieurs, 
gue je serais assez d'avis d'aller m'&tablir avec ma femme et une fille six mois de 
Vannâe auprös de vous, e'est â dire la belle saison, et de revenir passer İ'hiver â 
Paris, Comme M. d?Alembert compte faire un voyage en Prusse au mois de mai, 
nous profiterons de ce moment pour notre dödicace (that is, of the Encyelopödie), 
et j'auraiş envie d'en profter moi-mâme pour me donner dans votre ville un &tat 
gui pourrait donner plus de consistance â nos opârations, J'ai d'ailleurs ici le 
projet de vendre tout mon fonds hors L ?Histoire natvrelle et mon journal. On fait 
möâme actuellement mon inventaire, et cette vente peut ötre faite dans un mois, 
de sorte gue si elle avait lieu, je n'hösiterais point â aceheter la petite maison de 
M. Bosset De Luze, avec guelgues döpendances. Mais comme nous dâpendons dans 
le monde de I'opinion et gu'en vendant ici les trois guarts de mon fonds, je ne 
voudrais point avoir |'air d'aller ötablir auprös de vous une librairie nouvelle, je 
voudraiş une place honnâte, gui motivât cet arrangement. Nous avons eu des 
libraires dans ce pays-ci gui ont formö des &âtablissements chez plusieurs souve- 
rTains, mais tous ont eu des places, gui ont autorisâ leurs dömarches, et je voudrais 
öâtre dans le möme cas.?” Panekoucke excluded everything except the first two 
sentences of this part of the letter in the fina) draft sent to the STN on the next 
day, but later allusions in letters from the STN to him show that he had dis- 
cussed the possibility of taking residence in Neuchâtel with Ostervald and Bosset. 

39. Bachaumont, entry for Dec. 2, 1786. And in its entry for July 6, 1778, the 
Mömoires secrets remarked, *“Le sieur Panekoucke, en vertu du brevet gui lui 
accorde İentreprise du Mercure, &löve les plus grandes prötentions, Il ne se con- 
tente pas d'avoir döjâ englobâ le Journal français, celui Des dames, celui De 
politigue et de littörature; il voudrait gue les autres devingsent encore au moins 
tributaires du sien â cause de sa primatie,”? 
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calomnies, Comme on ceroit gue j'ai bonne part â ces arröts, 
les libraires sont irrit&s contre moi. Cela se calmera.”* 

Panekoucke's peculiar position as the “Atlas de la librai- 
rie”*l made him a natural ally of the government against the 
guild. Whether or not he collaborated on the edicts of 1777, 
he represented the entrepreneurial spirit that they attempted 
to instill in the book trade. Of course Duplain was also an 
entrepreneur, but he operated as a pirate, outside the law. 
Panekoneke, the bookseller of the Imprimerie royale, specu- 
lated from the center of the system—a system whose en- 
lightened reformism and liberal trade policy harmonized 
perfectly with his own interests and attitudes. But Panc- 
koucke's speculation on the Encyclopödie seemed to contra- 
diet his general principles and policies, He favored reforms 
to restricet privileges and to open up the market while using 
his privilege for the Encyclopödie to close the market to 
Duplain. There was no contradiction in Panckoucke's own 
interests, however, because the ten-year limit on privileges 
decreed by the reforms of 1777 did not threaten his stake in 
the Encyelopedie. The slack sales of the Geneva edition indi- 
cated that there would be little future demand for the book in 
its original form, especially if the Neuchâtel reprint were to be 
executed. But Panekoucke expected the revised edition to do 
very well, and the edicts of 1777 stipulated that any book 
whose text had been increased by at least one guarter should 
be exempted from the expiration of its privilege. Moreover, 
the new legislation provided stronger protection against pi- 
rating, which was the greatest danger facing the revised edi- 
tion. So the revised edition would fare better under the new 
laws than under the old. Panekoncke's general plan to shift 
his investments from books to periodicals would protect him 
from the expiration of his other privileges, in case any of 
them were endangered, because the edicts of 1777 did not 
affect privileges for journals. And above all, his support of 
the government in its confrontation with the guild put him 
in a position to defend all of his interests by pulling strings 
in Versailles. 

This last consideration was probabiy the most important 
because publishing in the Old Regime had none of the gen- 


40. STN to Panekoucke, Dec, 18, 1777, and Panckoucke to ST'N, Dee. 22, 1777. 
41. Bachaumont, entry for Dee, 5, 1781, 
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tlemanly veneer it later developed and Old Regime politles 
took the form of court intrigue, unrestrained by popular par- 
ticipation, Administration involved the exploitation of office 
unencumbered by a civil service tradition, And officeholders 
expected a yield on their investment without any modern 
compunetions about graft and bribery. Conflicis of interest 
therefore were resolved by influence peddling or ““protec- 
tion”” asit was known in the eighteenth century.” 
Panckoucke's protectors ineluded the most powerful men 
in Versailles, His letters often alluded to his influence in the 
highest guarters, especially among men like Jean-Charles- 
Pierre Lenoir, the lieutenant-gönâral de police of Paris, who 
could confiscate counterfeit coples of Panckoucke's books; Le 
Camus de Neville, the Directeur de la librairie, who could 
look after Panckoucke's interests in the bureaucracy in 
charge of the book trade; and the comte de Vergennes, the 
foreign minister, who could open France's borders to books 
Panekoucke wanted to import and close them to his rivals. 
Panckoucke had such influence in the government that Lin- 
guet accused him of tyranny and, to prove the point, pub- 
lished a letter to him from Vergennes, which was “'&crite 
avec tant de cordialite, d'affection, de politesse et de con- 
sidâration, gu'elle sort absolument du protocole ordinaire,” 
according to the Mömoires secrets."* So deepiy did Panc- 
koucke ingratiate himself in Versailles that contemporaries 
considered him as a kind of ex officio minister of culture: “Sa 
voiture le portait chez les ministres â Versailles, oü il ötait 
reçu comme un fonetionnaire ayant portefenille. ''** 
Panekoucke naturally used his protections to defend his 
interests. When the most outspoken edition of Raynal's His- 
toire philosophigue et politigue des ötablissements et du com- 
merce des Europdens dans les deux Indes (Geneva, 1180) was 
prohibited in France, Panekoucke called on Vergennes and 
Maurepas: soon afterwards his agents were selling it in the 
42. A study of politics and infiuence peddling in the court of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI remâains to be written, but a great deal about this strangely neglected 
subject may be learned from Michel Antoine, Le conseil du roi sous le rögne de 
Lowis XF (Geneva, 1970) and J. F, Bosher, French Finances 1770—1795: From 
Business to Bureauecracy (Cambridge, Eng., 1970). 
43. Bachaumont, entry for Sept. 17, 1776. The Mömoires secrets found the 
letter so familiar as to be of dubious authenticity, but noted, *'On expliguğ cela 
en disant gue M. de Vergennes 1”a &crite lui-mâme, d 'abondance de cocur. ”” 


44. D-J. Garat, Mömoires historigues sur la vie de M. Suard, sur ses derits, et 
surle XPILle siğele (Paris, 1820), 1, 274. 
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Palais royal while the police looked the other way. He alone 
succeeded in getting permission to market the guarto Ce- 
nevan edition of Voltaire's works in 1776. The ministers of 
Louis XVI not only returned his confiscated volumes of the 
Genevan Encyclopeddie but also gave him permission to im- 
port huge shipments of it directiy to his warehouses in Paris, 
by-passing the customs and the inspectors of the guild.*9 His 
influence in Versailles was so noftorious that booksellers 
trembled before him, J. M. Barret, one of the canniest dealers 
in Lyons, warned the STN not to attempt to smugele a pi- 
rated edition of Buffon's Histoire naturelle into France be- 
cause Panckoucke owned the privilege for it: ““Vous mig- 
norez pas gue M. Panckoucke, furieusement jJaloux de cet 
article, obtiendra facilement des ministres, avec gui il est 
bien, les ordres les plus sövâres pour en arröter le cours; et 
le libraire de France gui serait surpris, serait 6cras&.””*“ 
Panckoucke deployed his protections to greatest effect in 
defending his journalistic empire, The STN published a small 
literary Journal and tried for years, using all manner of 
machinations and bribes, to get it permitted in France, Noth- 
ing worked: Panckoucke would not allow the slightest incur- 
sion into the market of his Mercure.“ In 1779, Panckoucke 
claimed that the Journal de littârature, des sciences et des 


45, In his Lettre of Sept. 9, 1791, Panekoucke boasted about his success in 
cireulating the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Raynal: ““Je sus si bien manier 
les ministres du roi gue je les ai fait librement circuler dans le royaume”” (p. 9; 
see also p. 16 on the sales of Raynal's Histoire philosophigue and the similar Te- 
marks in Bachaumont, entry for Feb. 16, 1776). Of course Panekoueke did not 
pull strings merely to spread Enlightenment. A document in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, ms. Fr, c.31, a contract between Panckoucke and Stoupe dated May 7, 
1781, shows that he bought a controlling interest in a Genevan edition of the 
Histoire philosophigue for about 250,000 livres. Panckoucke mentioned his special 
permission to import the Geneva Encyclopödie in a letter to the STN of Aug. 5, 
1777. 

46. Barret to STN, Cet. 24, 1779. Four years later the STN made the same 
proposition to Amable Le Roy of LUyons and received the same reply (Le Roy to 
STN, Dee. 17, 1783): ““Je n'hâsiterais pas de m'y intöresser pour mon industrie, 
si elles (vos spdculations| n'â&taient pas dirigâöes contre M. Panckoueke, gui est le 
favori de tous les ministres. İl a un privilâge authentigue sur cet ouvrage, et je 
crois gu'il öcraserait de son erâdit un libraire national gui tremperait dans votre 
Pprojet. ” 

47. The STN?'s campaign oceurred for the most part after it had finished its 
speculation on the Eneyelopödie with Panekoucke, Several of its agents reported 
that he blocked every attempt to negotiate a permission, See Thiriot to STN, 
May 5, 1781 (““ Panekoueke jette feu et flammes, rien n'avance chez le Garde des 
Seeaux”?) and similar remarks in Le Senne to STN, undated letter, evidentiy 
from May 1780. 
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aris had trespassed on his territory when it published some 
political news disguised as letters to the editor. The govern- 
ment ruled that the journal had violated his privilege and 
would have to pay him a prohibitively expensive indemnity 
1if it continued to discuss subjects that were reserved for the 
Mercure. The Journal de Paris became involved in a similar 
guarrel with the Mercure in 1786 and was likely to lose, the 
Meömoires secrets commented, because Panckoucke “a dis- 
tribuğ environ mille louis dans les bureaux des Afffaires &tran- 
göres, du Ministre de Paris et de la Police.””*9 Panckoucke 
did force the Journal de Paris to discontinue printing for a 
while in 1777 and also got the Journal encyclopddigue sus- 
pended in 1773 for printing some remark that displeased a 
minister. The real reason for this severity, according to the 
Mâömotres secrets, was that the Journal encyclopdödigue con- 
trolled a market that Panekoucke wanted to take over with 
his Journal historigue et politigue; the Journal encyclope- 
digue had no legal status in France, because it was published in 
Bonillon. It only saved itself by paying a ransom of 51,500 
livres to Panekoucke. Panckoucke himself had to make regu- 
lar payments to various ministries in order to maintain his 
monopolies. In January 1777 he found that he could not pro- 
duce 22,000 livres that were due to the foreign ministry, and 
three months later he was 340,000 livres in the red. This time 
he used his protections to save himself from bankruptey. 
Amelot, minister for the döpartement de Paris and the mai- 
son du roi, permitted him to suspend payments temporarily, 
and soon afterwards Panckoucke reestablished his finances 
well enough to reassert his special relations with Versailles. 

Lobbying was therefore essential to publishing as Panc- 


48. Bachaumont, entry for Aug. 31, 1786, On the other incidents mentioned 
here see Bachaumont, entries for Nov, 5, 1786; Nov. 13, 1786; July 2, 1773; and 
the additional remarks printed as an appendix in Bachaumont, vol, 27, pp. 278- 
279 without an entry date. Bachaumont is more reliable for information about 
publie opinion than events, but most historians of eighteenth-century jJournalism 
have had to rely on it for lack of a better source, except the Journals themselves. 
For general background on the subject see Eugöne Hatin, Histoire politigue et 
ttdöraire de la presse en France, 8 vols. (Paris, 1859-61) and Hatin, Biblo- 
graphie historigue et critigue de la presse pöriodigue française (Paris, 1866), which 
have not been superseded by the more recent work of Claude Bellanger, Jaegues 
Godeehot, Pierre Guiral, and Fernand Terrou, Histoire göndrale de la presse 
française (Paris, 1969), vol. I. On Panekoucke's financial erisis of 1777 see his 
Lettre of Sept. 9,1791, pp.11, 29. 
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koucke practiced it, and he was a notoriously tough practi- 
toner. He turned the apparatus of the state against his com- 
petitors. But he did not call on the government lightiy. He 
refused the ST'N's constant reguests for help in its own, com- 
paratively insigmificant attempts at lobbying by explaining 
that he hoarded his influence in order to use it in moments 
of supreme importance: ““Je ne puis pas encore vous rendre 
service auprös de M. de Neville, gul prot&gera notre grande 
affaire. Je ne dois pas Wimportuner de petites demandes . 

Je vous servirai mieux dans les choses importantes guand je 
conserverai auprös des magistrats une bonne röputation gue 
les criailleries de mes confröres ne pourront entamer.””* 
“Notre grande affaire”? meant the Encyclopödie. Panc- 
koucke planned to defend his privilege for the book by in- 
voking his protections. 

The confrontation between the revised and the guarto En- 
cyclopâdie was therefore as complex as any confliet of inter- 
est in the Old Regime. It can not be interpreted simply asa 
contest between privilege and enterprise because Panckoucke 
was a privileged entrepreneur who fought off rivals by enlist- 
ing the government on his side but sided with the underpriv- 
ileged in the government's attempt to open up the publishing 
industry. That the state should defend a book it had prohib- 
ited eighteen years carlier may seem paradoxical, but no less 
paradoxical than the fact that it based its defense on a prin- 
ciple—privilege—which it called into guestion by its reforms 
and which the Encyelopödie itself undermined, The Old Re- 
gime was shot full of such contradictions, especially during 
its last years, when reformers attempted to remodel elements 
of the system without changing its structure. But one con- 
sistent motive ran through all the twists and turns of Panc- 
koncke's Enecyclopödie policy: self-interest. Whatever his 
personal values and his friendships with the philosophes, he 
kept to an old-fashioned strategy of greasing palms and 
twisting arms. He was even ready to embrace his enemy if 
it would inerease his profit margin. 


49. Panekoucke to STN, May 5, 1777. The STN had asked Panckoueke's help 
in getting the release of some confiscated coplies of its pirated edition of the 
Description des arts et mâötiers, Panekoucke refused on the grounds that “'ce 
serajt me comprometire, Ön a permis İ'entrâe directe dans mes magasins de 
plusicurs balles Encyeolopödie, Mes injustes confrâres, sachant les liaisons gue j'ai 
avec votre maison, ont soupçonn& gu'elles pouvaient contenir de vos İris.” 
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From the Revised Edition to the Çuarto 


It was therefore perfectiy natural for Panckoucke to get 
the Directeur de la librairie to strike down Duplain's guarto 
Eneyclopödie by decree. But soon after setting this counter- 
attack in motion, Panckoucke began to consider a greater 
temptation: was there not more to be gained by joining Du- 
plain than by beating him? This issue arose because of an- 
other peculiarity of eighteenth-century publishing: indus- 
trial espionage. 

On December 26, 1776, Panckoucke sent to the ST'N a secret 
report on Duplain's enterprise, which he had received from 
Gabriel Regnault, their associate in Uyons: “C'est par son 
canal gue je suis instruit de toutes les dömareches de Duplain, 
mais il ne faut pas gu'il solt compromis.”? Regnault, who was 
one of the craftiest book dealers in Lyons, had received con- 
fidential information about the success of the guarto sub- 
seription, presumabiy from contacts inside Duplain's shop. 
The information was so convincing and the success so spec- 
tacular that Panekoucke suddenly decided to reverse his 
plans. Two-and-a-half weeks later he and Duplain met in 
Dijon and agreed to exploit the guarto in common instead of 
waging war on one another.” 

Just how Panekoucke came to make this fourth drastic 
change in his Eneyclopödie policy cannot be determined be- 
cause the documentation is too sparse. But his contract with 
Duplain of January 14, 1777, which they usually referred to 
later as the Trait& de Dijon, provides an unusually rich ac- 
count of how a publishing enterprise was organized in the 
eighteenth century. Since it determined the character of the 
Encyclopâdie that finally emerged from all of Panckoucke's 
machinations, it deserves to be studied in detail (see Appen- 
dix A, Vİ). The contract created a sociöt& or associatlon 
between Panekoucke and Duplain, allotting to each a half inter- 
est in the guarto edition. Panckoucke received half the in- 
come from the subscriptions that had already arrived and 
that would continue to accumulate in response to the pro- 


50. Panekoucke to STN, Dee. 26, 1776. Regnault's report and the other letters 
to and from Panekouecke at this time are missing from the ST'N'şs papers, but 
the Dijon agreement and the subseguent correspondence of the STN make it 
clear that Panekoucke considered the guarto such a commercial success that he 
preferred to cash in on it rather than to deştroy it. 
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spectuses already spread through “toutes les provinces” of 
France, In return, he bestowed upon the enterprise “'tous les 
drolts gu'il peut transmettre''—that is a legal status deriv- 
ing from his ownership of the “'droits (et) cuivres du Dic- 
bonnaire encyclopödigue et du privilöge du recueil de planches 
sur les sciences, arts et metiers.”” He was to oversee the pro- 
duction of the three volumes of plates and to handle ship- 
ments for the Paris market—a delicate business in which his 
protections could be crucial, Duplain was to manage the pro- 
duction and distribution of the twenty-nine volumes of text. 
Each partner would gather subseriptlons and would report 
on their progress every month. After a semiannual tallying 
of accounts, profits would be divided egualiy. The subscrip- 
tions had poured in so guickiy that Duplain expected to ac- 
cumulate enough capital from the down paymenis to cover 
the initial costs of production; but if those costs temporarily 
outstripped revenues, each partner would advance half the 
capital necessary to continue with the printing.“ To simplify 
the accounting, Duplain would receive a fixed amount for 
every sheet printed at the pressrun of 4,250, and Panc- 
koucke would be compensated in the same way for the re- 
touching and re-engraving of the plates. Since the produc- 
tion of the text would be the most demanding phase of the 
operation, Duplain was to receive 2,000 livres a year for 
expenses, The new association also would pay 600 livres a 
year to a rödacteur, who would blend the four-volume Sup- 
plömeni into the text, *“sans addition ni correction”'—that is, 
he was not to tamper with the text but to act more as a copy- 
ist than a copy editor, This was the only respect in which the 
contract deviated from the provisions of Duplain's original 
prospectus, which promised to include some new material in 
the new edition, Panckoueke probably insisted on maintain- 
ing the original text in order to avold spoiling the market for 
the revised edition. 

The contract specified the character of the type (philoso- 
phie) and the paper (it was to weigh between eighteen and 
twenty pounds, poids de Lyon, and to cost 9 livres per ream) 
and set up a tough production sehedule. Duplain was to put 


51. Actually, Duplain would make the necessary paymenis and would be com- 
pensated for the use of his capital by receiving interest on it at 5 percent from 
Panckoueke, who also would provide him with a promissory note of 20,000 Livres 
as security. 
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out four volumes every six months, beginning on July 1, 1777. 
The text would be distributed from a central warehouse in 
Geneva and would be sold under Pellet's name, but Duplain 
would have it printed as he pleased, contracting the work to 
printers in Geneva and other Swiss towns and perhaps even 
in Lyons. The retail price was set at the same level as in Du- 
plain's prospectuses: 10 livres for each of the twenty-nine 
volumes of text and 18 livres for each of the three volumes 
of plates, making 344 livres in all. But booksellers could sub- 
seribe at a wholesale rate of 7 livres 10 sous per volume of 
text and 15 livres 10 sous per volume of plates or 264 livres 
in all, and they would receive a free set for every twelve 
that they bought. 

In short, Panckoucke bartered his monopoly on legality for 
a half interest in a sure success. In his later letters to the 
STN, he explained that the subseription rate proved that 
Duplain might well sell twice as many Encyclopedies as the 
4,000 specified in the contract, and that it would be wiser 
to cash in on this coup than to try to destroy it. One can re- 
construct his calculations: the total revenue of the enterprise 
would come to about a million livres, the total costs to about 
a half million, leaving a half million in profits—profits to be 
collected almost effortlessiy over four years, with no risk 
and little outlay of capital.5? 

But wouldn't the guarto ruin the sales of the remaining 
sets of Panckoucke's Geneva folio Encyclopddies? He had 


52. This calculation is based on the terms of the contract and represents costs 
and income as projected in 1777 rather than the final figures, whieh turned out 
to be much greater. The only information that is missing concerns the cost of 
the plates, and this can be estimated from a “'Rösumâ des frais des planches” 
produced by Panckoucke in 1780 (STN papers, ms. 1283), If the 4,000 sets all 
sold at the wholesale price, they would feteh 968,088 livres, taking account of the 
maximum number of free thirteenth copies. If they all sold at the retail price, 
they would bring in 1,376,000 livres. Therefore Panekoucke could safely estimate 
that the gross revenue would be over a million livres. His estimate of the costs 
would have been more ecomplicated, but skipping some of the details and mathe- 
matics, it would have been roughly as follows: 


Engraving and retouching the plates 34,916 livres 
Printing the plates 16,414 
Paper for the plates 17,737 
Composition and printing of the text 180,090 
Paper for the text 237,600 
Duplain's expenses for four years 8,000 
Salary of the rödacteur, four years 2,400 
Total cost 497,157 livres 
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forced the ST'N to delay the announcement of the revised edi- 
tion until July 1, 1777, in order to protect the market for the 
Genevan edition and had reiterated his determination to 
maintain that policy after returning from his sales trip in 
November 1776. But on December İ, a banker called Batil- 
liot, who specialized in discounting notes of bookdealers, pub- 
lished a circular announcing that he had bought up Panc- 
koucke's folio Encyelopödies and would sell them to book 
dealers at 600 livres apiece. That was 240 livres less than the 
subseription price; so Batilliot could expect to find buyers— 
and also to make a killing, because it later turned out that 
Panckoucke had sold him 200 sets for 100,000 livres or 500 
livres apiece. That bargain made it possible for him to clear 
20,000 livres from the transaction; yet it also served Panc- 
koucke's interests because Panckoucke needed capital badiy, 
and he knew from his sales trip that he could no longer 
market the leftover folios at the subseription price. The Batil- 
liot deal seemed to be a rare case of profit sharing instead 
of profiteering in the book trade, But six weeks after con- 
eluding it, Panekoucke jJoined forces with Duplain, knowing 
full well that the guarto could ruin the market for Batilliot's 
folios. Had Batilliot learned about the Trait& de Dijon, he 
would certainiy have cried swindle. But Panckoucke kept 
his partnership with Duplain secret. A year later he saved 
Batilliot from bankruptey, and Batilliot eventually did sell 
all his Encyclopeddies. So it seems unlikely that Panckoucke 
meant to defraud his friend, Events moved fast. Panckoucke 
changed strategy rapidiy in order to keep up with them— 
rapidiy and ruthlessiy, but not dishonestiy. Thus by Janu- 
ary 1777 he had freed himself from the folio and was ready 
to capitalize on the guarto.5 

He needed the capital desperately at that time. In April 
1777 he found himself 340,000 livres behind in his payments 
and secured a royal decree authorizing him to legally suspend 
payments. In June he offered to let the ST'N buy the Table 
analytigue of the Encyclopfdie, the gigantic index-cum-digest 
to Diderot's text, which Pierre Mouchon, a pastor of Basel, 
just finished after five years of labor. Panckoucke's offer 


53. This account is based on Batilliot?s rich dossier of 101 letters in the STN 
papers. On Mareh 13, 1778, Batilliot informed the STN that he had sold all but 
one of the Geneva Eneyelopödies, although his profit had been eroded by the need 
to elear their way into Paris by bribery. 
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ıillustrates the strain on his finances—and also the eighteenth- 
century version of what is known as hard sell today. The 
Table was a sure money maker, he stressed. In fact many 
persons would buy it who did not own the Encyclopödie, and 
he was so sure of its success that he would refund the STN's 
money if it failed. He deseribed the manuseript in detail and 
expatiated on the best way to produce and market it. ““Soyez 
sürs gue tout se placera et gue vous ferez une bonne aflaire 
et süre,” he concluded. ““Maisil ne faut pas perdre le temps 
â tergiverser.”? He had bought the manuseript for 30,000 livres 
and would sell it for 60,000—really a bargain price, con- 
sidering its market value. But he needed the money fast and 
was only making this offer because of the pressure on his 
finances: ““Vous savez, Messieurs, les malheurs gue j'ai 
&prouv&s depuis un an. Je me suis trouv& pour prös de 300,000 
livres de failliteş. Je perdrai 100 mille livres avec (ilegible 
name). Bolsserand de Roanne vient de manguer et je m'y 
İrouve pour une somme considörable, Cependant je n'ai point 
suspendu mes paiements, mais jJ'ai &t& oblig& de modörer mes 
entreprises, et c'est cette position gul m'oblige â vous faire 
Voffre de cette table... Je puis me vanter gu'ayant fait 
les entreprises de librairie les plus grandes et leş plus hard- 
ies, aucune n'a manguğ, et gue toutes les personnes gui ont 
travaillâ avec moi ont beaucoup gagn&.”'5* 

It is easy enough to understand Panckoucke's eagerness 
to cut in on Duplain's profits. But where did the new guarto 
association leave the old plan for producing a revised Ency- 
elopddie? The Trait& de Dijon mentioned the revised edition 
only once, in a clause that bound Panckoucke to delay the 
publication of its prospectus for two years so that it would 
not spoil the market for the guarto. The contract also gave 
Duplain the option of buying a three-twelfths interest in it 
but said nothing about the possihility of Panekoucke's associ- 
ates buying shares in the guarto. Panckoucke could hardiy ex- 
elude them from Duplain?'s enterprise because in January 
1777 he owned only three-twelfths of the droifs et privilâge, 


54. Panckoucke to STN, June 16, 1777. In setting a price of 60,000 livres on 
the Table, Panckoucke was indulging in some typical fast talk: *“J?en ai achetö 
la copie aux associös de 1”Eneyelopödie 30 mille livres .. . Je vous propose de 
vous vendre cette table, mais je veux doubler mon argent.?' Ile actually bought it 
from de Tournes for 22,000 livres. See the text of the contract in Lough, Essays, 
p. 104. 
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which he exchanged for a half interest in it. So Regnault, Rey, 
Plomteux, and the STN could expect cuts in that half interest 
which would be proportionate to their holdings in the project 
for the revised edition. On February 3, Panekoucke wrote a 
râtrocession into the Trait& de Dijon which specified that the 
STN?s half interest in the revised edition entitled it to a 
guarter interest in the guarto (see Appendix A. VI). Pre- 
sumabiy he sent similar subcontracts to the other three as- 
sociates. But would that concession satisfy them? 

Looked at from the STN's point of view, the Tralt& de Di- 
Jon was a disaster. It hurt them the greatest in the most im- 
portant aspect of their business, their printing. In dropping 
the original reprint plan for the revised edition, Panekoucke 
had refused most of their demands, but he had mollified them 
with the prospect of a gigantic printing job. And that job 
had suddeniy doubled in size on January 3, 1777, when Pane. 
koucke agreed to meet Duplain's threat by producing a 
guarto aş well as a folio edition of the revised Encyelopddie. 
The Trait& de Dijon canceled that arrangement and post- 
poned the revised edition for two years. What was the STN 
to do meanwhile with its vastly expanded plant? Panekoucke 
himself, in his dealings with Suard, had emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping the STN's workshop occupied, and he 
later stressed this consideratlon in his offer to sell the Table 
analytigue.“ The S'TN refused his proposition because it 
wanted to get a return on its investment, not to be drawn into 
further speculation, So It must have been appalled at article 
4 of the Trait& de Dijon, which specified that all the printing 
of the guarto would be done “'â la convenance de M. Du- 
plain.” Duplain had already hired two Genevans to begin the 
job and was planning to contract some of it to printers in 
Lyons. He had no reason to hire the ST'N; and even if he 
did, he could do so at a lower price than the 54 livres per 
sheet allotted him by the Trait&. The previous agreement of 
January 3 had given the STN a similar set price for printing 
every volume in 1,000 folio sets and 3,150 guarto sets of the 
revised edition, no matter what its actual costs, The Trait& de 
Dijon seemed to cut it out of the printing operation alto- 
gether and even to deny it any role in the management of the 
enterprise, for the contract only concerned Panekoucke and 


55. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 4, 1776, and June 16, 1777. 
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Duplain. As Duplain later made it clear, it created no obliga- 
tion between him and the STN. This sudden reversal of policy 
therefore threatened to damage the Neuchâtelols as much as 
it would benefit Panekoucke, and they had reason to fear 
that the two fast-moving Frenchmen had outmaneuvered 
them while their backs were turned. 


The Paris Conference of 1777 


Ostervald and Bosset considered the situation so serious 
that they traveled to Paris in mid-February to conduct their 
own investigation. They planned to arrive secretly and to 
gather as much information about Panckoucke as possible 
before confronting him— that is, they proposed to investigate 
him as he had investigated Duplain, with the help of spies. 
They explained their plan in a letter to Perreganux: “'Faites- 
nous İ'amitic de vouloir prendre guelgues informations par- 
ticuliğres avant notre arrivâe de M. Panckoucke, libraire, 
Hötel de Thou, rue des Poitevins, mais gui solent des gens 
gul puissent connaitre non seulement sa fortune mais encore 
ce gui peut regarder sa bonne foi, probite ete. Nous com- 
prenons gue cela n'est pas absolument ais&; mais comme ces 
informations nous importent essentiellement â notre arrivde â 
Paris, nous vous demandons instamment la grâce de ne rien 
nögliger pour cela, et surtout gu'il ne soit point informeâ, di- 
rectement ni indirectement de ces informations, ne souhaitant 
point gu'il sache notre arrivâe â Paris.” A week later, Per- 
regaux replied, ““J'al deux personnes aux informations pour 
Whomme dont vous dâsirez connaitre les facultâs, le coeur, 
etc.” And soon after the arrival of the two Swiss, he re- 
ported to the home office in Neuchâtel that he had accom- 
plished his mission: “*J'al communigu& â vos associğs les 
informations guc vous dâsiriez gu'ils prissent.”” Ostervald 
and Bosset never gave a full account of what they learned, 
but they wrote that it was favorable as to Panckoucke's 
wealth and connections, if not his “heart”: “D'abord nous 
vous dirons gue les informations les plus exactes prises sur 
la solvabilit& de Vhomme avec gui nous avons â traiter se 
sont râöunies en sa faveur, Nous ne pouvons pas douter sur 
nos propres observations gu'il ne soit trös entendu, trös acti, 
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bien vu de ses supörieurs et jJouissant de beaucoup de 
cr&dit. ”'88 

Im order to travel from Neuchâtel to Paris, Ostervald and 
Bosset had to cover an enormous cultural distance. They were 
sophisticated Swiss, who had already made several trips to 
the French capital. Bosset had business contacts throughout 
France and the Low Countries, and Ostervald, who was 
sixty-four in 1777, corresponded regularly with booksellers 
in every major Huropean city; their mental horizon must 
have been vast. But their daily routine kept them confined 
within a small town where people had an Alpine air and 
spoke a slow, Germanic French, Neuchâtel had nothing ap- 
proaching a cafe society, though its inhabitants had learned 
to drink coffee—much to the regret of visitors from Paris, 
who came in search of rustic simplicity and Rousseauistic 
pastoralism.” The principal cultural nourishment of the Neu- 
châtelois still came from Sunday sermons, delivered in the 
old Calvinist style from the pulpit of Guillaume Farel. From 
Farel?'s Romanesgue hilltop church they could easily see their 
entire town, enclosed within medieval walls between the Alps 
to the east and the south and the Juras to the west and the 
north. 

OÖstervald and Bosset left this tiny world on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 17, and after two days of rough riding arrived at 
Besançon, the main outpost of French culture on the rugged 
western slopes of the Juras. As the crow flies, the journey 
from Besançon to Paris was five times aslong as the Neuchâtel- 
Besançon journey. But as coaches traveled, it reguired only 
twice the time, owing to a transformation of the facilities for 
travel in France, completed just a year earlier and already 
helping to change the kingdom from a heterogeneous mosaic 
of provinces into a unified nation. The vehicle of this “'revolu- 
tion” was the diligence, a comfortable, light coach fitted with 
springs and carried at a gallop over a superb new road sys- 
tem by horses that were changed at regular relais. Ostervald 


56. Çuotations from STN to Perregaux, Feb. 11, 1777; Perregaux to STN, 
Feb. 19 and 28, 1777; Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 7, 1777. The letters 
from France did not often mention persons by name because the French govern- 
ment was notorious for opening mail. 

57. Charliy Guyot, De Rousseau â Mirabeau., Pölerins de Mötiers et prophötes 
de 89 (Neuchâtel, 1936), p. 103. Rousseau had lived in the area in the 1760s and 
had written eloguent deseriptions of it. 
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and Bosset stepped into their diligence at Besançon on F'eb- 
ruary 20, Four days later, having dashed through Dole, Di- 
jon, Châtillon, Troyes, and Provins, they stepped out in 
Paris.“ 

İn racing across the country at unprecedented speed to re- 
negotlate their speculation on the Encyelopödie, Ostervald 
and Bosset seemed to be agents of modernity, of the forces 
epitomized by the diligence and the book. But they also trav- 
eled in the style of gentlemen under the Old Regime—not 
aristocrats, that is, but men whose manners derived from an 
international code of gentility. In some respects, therefore, 
they had more in common with Panckoucke than with the 
peasanis of their own estates. Before leaving Neuchâtel, they 
reguested Perregaux to provide them with a necessary prop 
for gentlemaniy life in Paris, “un bon domestigue, intelli- 
gent, actif, et sür,”' and also asked him to reserve two adjoin- 
ing rooms for them “'du prix d'environ 30 sous, petites mais 
propres et chez gens sürs.””* Önce settled in, they made the 
rounds of the capital and court. They went to caf&s and the- 
aters. They dined with worldiy abb&s and beautiful ladies. 
They had audiences with potentates in Versailles and learned 
whose secretary to cultivate, whose favorite to fatter, and 
whose valet to bribe. That was how one did business at the 
nerve center of the publishing industry, But for all their ex- 
perience and sophistication, Ostervald and Bosset felt like 
aliens in Paris—and indeed they were. Swiss by nationality, 
French provincial by culture, they sounded somewhat be- 
wildered in their letters home: ““Nous irons aujourd'hui â 
Uaudience de M. de Neville et â celle de M. Boucherot et vous 
guittons pour nous habiller ... €'est une vie bien ötrange 
gue celle gue nous menons.” Östervald cut one letter off short 
by explaining that he had just dined ““chez M. Vabb& Fouchet 
et avec un autre abbe gui l'ont fait trop boire et gue par ainsi 
il n'a rilen de mieux â faire gu'â aller se coucher.”'© 

The wining and dining was incidental to the main business 


58. Arrangements for the journey are clear from the STN's correspondence 
with Pellier and Pochet, commissionnaires of Besançon, in Feb. 1777. On the 
““revolution?? in travel see Guy Arbellot, ““La grande mutation des routes de 
France au milieu du XVIlle siğele,?? Annales. E.S.C., XXVIII (May—June 1973), 
765-791. 

59. STN to Perregaux, Feb. 11, 1777, 

60. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 12 and March 20, 1777. See also the 
similar remarks in their letter of March 23. 
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of discovering whether Panckoucke had duped them and of 
attempting to get better terms from him for the Encyelopeddie 
speculations. After they had reccived the favorable report on 
Panckoucke, Östervald and Bosset began to negotiate with 
him, They wrote home about their sessions in such detail that 
it is easy to imagine the three men sguirming in their seats 
as the argumenits flew around the table: *“Notre homme | Panc- 
koucke| prend diverses formes, prötend avoir fait un coup 
de maitre pour lui et nous â Dijon. Nous avons exigö gu'il 
&crivit de la maniğre la plus pressante â Duplain pour guc 
nous imprimions la moitiğ de son affaire. La crainte gue nous 
n'allions lâcher une annonce est un &pouvantail pour lui. 
Nous le lui prâösenterons au besoin et le mâönageons cependant, 
parce gue cela est indispensable ... Panckoucke a pris (ses 
süretös| vis-â-vis de Duplain en se röservant d'expedier les 
planches gravdes d'ici. Mais nous devons en prendre contre 
Vun et Vautre, crainte de devenir leurs dupes... Notre 
homme est un vrai protde, On a meilleure opinion de sa for- 
tune—gue du reste il faut le manier avec dâlicatesse et tenir 
souvent sa patience â deux mains. Nos conseils sont le fils 
ain& du voisin et |'abbe G.”'8 

Ostervald and Bosset sounded so suspicious because they 
assumed that Panekoucke was attempting to cut them out of 
a promising market by colluding with Duplain. They knew 
how roughly “their man” had treated the unsuspecting Ba- 
tilliot, and a report that they received from their home office 
upon their arrival in Paris made Duplain's enterprise seem 
even more suspect. Charmet, a veteran bookdealer of Besan- 
çon and an old ally of the ST'N, had stopped by Neuchâtel 
while making a business trip around the circuit of Swiss pub- 
lishers. He told Bertrand (the third partner of the ST'N, 
who had remained behind to mind the business) that Du- 
plain never had any serious intention of producing the En- 
eyclopedie but had only published his prospectus “'pour ten- 
ter le goüt du public.” Moreover, Charmet believed that the 
public had failed to respond. Contrary to the claims of Du- 
plain and Panckoucke, he asserted that ““Capel, libraire â 
Dijon, west pas plus en &tat d'y faire 150 souscriptions pour 
cet ouvrage gue İon ne pourrait en faire dans le plus petit 
hameau.”” Bertrand concluded, “Tl râsulterait de ce fait sup- 


61. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Feb. 28, 1777. The *'abb& G.”? was probabiy 
Grosier, a minor litterateur with whom the STN wagin contact. 
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pos& vrai gue M. P. a &tö trompe& ou gu'il a voulu vous trom- 
per, gw'il a en effet le dessin de vendre â deux acheteurs la 
mâme chose.??* 

The Neuchâtelois found their suspicions confirmed and 
their position reinforced from an unexpceted guarter: Suard 
and the philosophes, Despite thcir earlier opposition to his 
plans for the revision, Suard greeted Ostervald and Bosset 
warmly and offered them a “'diner acadömigue.”© The 
academician-philosophes stood to lose almost as much as the 
STN by the Trait& de Dijon because it postponed their work 
for two years. They therefore appealed over Panckoucke's 
head to the government; and they succeeded well enough to 
frighten Duplain into sending his associate, Thomas Le Roy, 
on an emergency mission to Paris. Le Roy and Panekoucke de- 
cided to pacify the opposion with bribes. On January 
23, they signed an Addition to the Traite de Dijon, which au- 
thorized Panckoucke to distribute 240 livres before the 
appearance of each volume in order to smooth its path into 
France.“ Whether Suard became seriously disaffected with 


62. Bertrand to Ostervald and Bosset, Feb. 23, 1777. Bertrand's letter illus- 
irates a factor that complicated negotiations among early-moderi publislers: 
mistrust compounded by misperception. By 1777 Charmet was an old man who 
had lost his grip on his business, He was wrong about Capel, who eventualiy col- 
lected 152 subseriptions in Dijon, and he grossiy underestimated the demand for 
the Eneyclopddie in his own territory, where a younger bookseller calledâ Löpagnez 
eventually sold 338 subseriptions. At the same time, however, Charmet?s report 
seemed to be confirmed by other reports that reached Ostervald and Bosset in 
Paris. On Mareh 10, 1777, Panckoucke wrote to Duplain that *“M. Boucher, 
libraire de Rouen gui est actuellement ici, ne croit point au succös de votre enter- 
prise. Il Va dit ici â ces Messieurs, et ces rapports leur font eroire gue j'ai trop 
lâögörement eru â& vos souseriptions. İls se persuadent toujours gue 8'ils annon- 
çaient leur &dition, tous vos souseripteurs döserternient.?? Bibliothâgue publigue 
et univerşitaire de Genâve, ms. suppl. 148. 

63. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Feb. 28, 1777. 

64. The Addition expressed this arrangement, somewhat elliptically, as follows: 
““Attendu les diffenltös gu '&prouve |'exöcution dudit acte, le ministöre Je regard- 
ant comme contraire aux intörâts des gens de lettres, M. Thomas Le Roy, associ& 
aux Srs. Duplain et Cie., &tant de retour & Paris pour lever les difficultâs &levâes au 
sujet dudit acte, a chargâ le Sr. Panekoucke de faire toutes les dömarches col- 
venables pour surmonter les obstacles gui se rencontrent en cette occasion: et Â 
cet effet il Wautorise â offrir A gui il appartiendra une şomme de cent pistoles par 
ehague volume de discours, â |('effet d'obtenir les facilitös nöâcessaires pour 
VWentrâöe de cette &âdition en France.”?” A margin note in Panckoucke's handwrit- 
ing next to article 17 of the Trait& de Dijon (the article mentioning the need to 
postpone the announcement of the revised edition for two years) said, ''C'est 
VWordre exprâs gue m'a donnâ le magistrat (that is, Növillel. Hi a möme dâsirâ 
gu'on allât plus vite.?”? Paneckoucke evidently meant that the Directeur de Ja 
Jibrairie had applied pressure on him to speed up the guarto so as to minimize the 
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his brother-in-law is doubtful, but he and his philosophes 
tended to support Ostervald and Bosset in their debates with 
Panekoucke: “Nous avons vu deux fois M. Suard et verrons 
aujourd'hui MM. d'Alembert et de Condorcet,” the Neu- 
ehâtelois reported after a week of negotiations, “M. Suard 
est assez dans nos idöes, mais pense toujours gue |'annonce 
de la refonte et rödaction sera en tout temps favorablement 
accueillie du public. Il a mauvaise opinion de I'entreprise de 
Duplain. Notre homme |(Panckoucke| soutient toujours gue 
les souseriptions actuelles sont en trös grand nombre et gue 
le bon march& fera &couler tout de suite cette &dition-lâ.”© 

The sparring continued for almost four weeks. Panckoucke 
insisted on the importance of cashing in on a best seller while 
keeping the revised edition in reserve, Ostervald and Bosset 
objected that the Trait& de Dijon deprived them of a lucra- 
tive printing job, for which they had already sacrificed a 
great deal of capital in the expansion of their plant. And 
Suard argued against the dispersal of his editorial team. 
The debate put Panckoucke in an awkward position because 
he seemed to have sold the same half interest twice—once to 
the STN for the refonte and once to Duplain for the guarto— 
and he could not reconcile the contradictory obligations of 
his contracts unless he persuaded the Neuchâtelois to accept 
a secondary partnership in Duplain's enterprise. They could 
hold him to his original commitment and undercut the guarto 
by publishing the prospectus for the refonte. And if he dumped 
them for Duplain, he expected them to produce a pirated 
guarto of their own. 

The only way to prevent the crossed speculations from ex- 
ploding was to persuade Duplain to concede enough of the 
printing to mollify the STN. On February 28, Panekoucke ex- 
plained the gravity of the situation in an urgent letter to 
Duplain, But Duplain failed to reply because while the at- 
mosphere thickened in Paris, he was getting married in Ly- 


harm it would cause to Suard”s stable of writers. Contemporaries believed that 
Panckoucke and Duplain, like other publishers, resorted to bribery. An anonymous 
pamphlet, Letire d'un libraire de Lyon â un libraire de Paris (March 1, 1779), 
reported as current gossip (p. 1), ““Je vous ai mandö dans le temps, et toute la 
librairie de Lyons en est informâe, gue Duplain a donnde 40,000 livres pour avoir 
Ja permission d'imprimer 1'Encyclopödie.'? See also the similar remarks on Panc- 
koucke, p. 8. 

65. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, March 7, 1777. The original contains only 
the first letter in each of the proper names. 
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ons. Unable to withstand the pressure from OÖstervald and 
Bosset much longer, Panekoucke wrote again on March 10. 
After some guick congratulations and a perfunctory tribute 
to matrimony—““le vöritable tat de bonheur guand on sait 
bien s'y gouverner””—he sketched the terms of a “'lettre os- 
tensible,?? which Duplain was to write to him so that he could 
show it to the Neuchâtelois. Duplain should offer the STN 
as much of the printing job as possible; he should present the 
guarto as a get-rich-guick speculation, which would not cause 
much delay in the refonte; and he should provide plenty of 
convincing information about the abundance of the subserip- 
ons, “Il ne faut point les effaroucher. Donnez-leur â im- 
primer, et tout ira selon vos dösirs ... Ne mettez pas un 
mot dans cette lettre gui puisse m'empöcher de la leur mon- 
trer. Ne regardez point encore une fois cette röponse comme 
indifferente. ?'98 

Meanwhile the Neuchâtelois tried to soften up Panckoucke 
by working on the philosophes. On the same day as Pance- 
koucke?s final appeal to Duplain, they reported to their home 
office that they were gaining ground with Suard, “'de gul nous 
esp&rons tirer meilleur parti gue de son beau İröre, homme 
avantageux, döcisif, brusgue mâme et impatlent ... Le ton 
gue prend notre homme ici est de nier et contredire tout ce 
gui n'est pas selon ses idöes et son plan.''* Two days later, 
Suard had drifted toward the STN's camp and Panckoucke 
was faltering: *““M. Suard blâme hautement son beau fröre 
d'avoir souscrit â un si long renvoi et crolt avec raison gue le 
travail de la refonte en souffrira. Il persiste cependant â 
dösirer d'avoir un intâr&t dans lentreprise, et cela röpon- 
drait de son assiduit&. Panekoucke nous parait embarrass& et 
piguğ de ce nous voyons clairement â guel point il s'est laiss& 
men& par Duplain.?” On March 14, Ostervald and Bosset re- 
ported that Paneckoucke had “'Wair pensif, un peu embar- 
rass&”” when they dined with him. They sensed that he was 
giving ground. He had agreed to let them appeal to Duplain 
themselves, and they sent a tough letter. It demanded that 
they print half the guarto and that the publication of the re- 


66. Panckoucke to Duplain, March 10, 1777, Bibliothögue publigue et uni- 
versitaire de Genöve, ms. suppl. 148. 

67. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 10, 1777. 

68. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 12, 1777. 
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vised edition begin by the end of 1777. They would never have 
consented to a delay in the revised edition, they told Duplain; 
and if he did not make concessions, they could always publish 
the prospectus for it, which would ruin the market for the 
guarto. 


The Basisofa Bonne Affaire 


While waiting for Duplain to reply, Ostervald and Bosset 
made a guick trip to Rouen, where they talked business with 
seven of the town's thirty booksellers. The exposure to one 
of the most active centers of the provincial book trade 
changed their perspective because they lecarned that the 
Rouennais had subseribed to the guarto in droves and that 
the subseription boom seemed to extend throughout France. 
When they returned to Paris, they joined forces with Plom- 
teux, their Emcyclopddie associate from Liğge, who had ar- 
rived to protect his own stake in the negotlations with Panc- 
koucke. “Nous ne pouvons gue remercier la Providence de 
nous avoir envoy& d'aussi bonnes troupes auxiliaires,”? they 
wrote home, “'İl parait gue ce libraire, gui est hormme de 
grand (sang froidi|, fait un peu baisser le verbe â notre 
homme.”” But meanwhile, Panckoucke had received the two 
critical letters that he had solicited from Duplain. 

In the first, Duplain reported on the subseription rate. He 
could not provide an exact figure, but he assured Panekoucke 
that it was phenomenal: “'Tout ce dont nous pouvons vous 
assurer, &'est gue calculant d'aprös toutes les lettres gue nous 
recevons, nous en placerons plus de 4,000; et si vous nous 
promettiez de nous donner du temps, nous en placerions le 
double. Nous avons entre nos mains de guoli faire le plus 
beau coup du monde, mais le projet de la deuxiğme &dition 
(that is, the revised edition) et le temps trop born& gue vous 
nous donnez nous empöchent d'en profiter. Nos voyageurs 
(that is, traveling salesmen) röcoltent partout. Il n'y a pas 
de village oü il ne trouve |(sic!| des souseripteurs, pas de pe- 
tite ville gui ne prösente Jusgues â 36 engagös. Valence en 
Dauphin& en a fait ce nombre, Grenoble davantage, Montpel- 
ler plus de 60, Nimes autant, Dijon nous promet 200. En un 


69. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 20, 1777. 
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mot, jamais projet n'a &t& accueilli de cette manlere, et cepen- 
dant votre diable lettre de d&fense avait fait une furieuse im- 
pression, mais on revient.””” 

This information confirmed what Ostervald and Bosset had 
learned in Rouen, and the second letter went further: “Jene 
saurais vous peindre enthousiasme du public pour notre 
projet. Dans le moment gue je vous öcris, je reçols de Robi- 
guet de Rennes 50 souscriptions, de Catry du Havre 32, 
d'Aber d'Autun 26 avec assurances d'un cent, d'un avocat 
d'Aurillac 13. Il n'y a pas de courrier gui n'en röunisse des 
nombres. Je puis vous assurer gue nous placerons nos guatre 
mille et gue si nous avions du temps, je ne craindrais pas 
d'en tirer six. Au nom de Dieu, mon ami, ne vous inguldtez pas 
davantage et profitons d'un öv&ânement gui ne se repre&sentera 
jJamais. D'ailleurs vous sentez bien gue si |*Europe allait en- 
core retentir de nouvelles annonces pour une autre &dition, le 
elergö averti formerait des oppositions, le ministre retirerait 
sa protection, nous ferions la petite guerre, et enfin les uns 
par rapport aux autres nous €chouerions, Je vous invite â 
faire entendre raison â Messieurs de Neuchâtel, Ce sont des 
gens instruits, et la perspective d'un böngfice immense doit 
leur faire ouvrir les yeux et leur faire abandonner le projet 
d'imprimer, ce gul au bout du compte ne peut leur donner 
gu'un böngfice gul ne convlient gu'â des ouvriers par sa modi- 
cite, Si au reste ils veulent absolument faire guelgues vo- 
lumes, s'engager â exöcuter comme moi, ils peuvent se pro- 
curer une Philosophie neuve et Je leur remettrai guand ils 
Dauront trols volumes.””7! 

Duplain's letters are revealing in four ways. First, although 
they were written at the instigatlon of Panckoucke, they sug- 
gest Duplain's attitude toward his enterprise: he considered 
it the most spectacular speculation of his career and thought 
that the campaign to exploit it should take precedence over 
everything else. This attitude would prove to be cruclal in 
the final erisis of the enterprise three years later, Secondiy, 
Duplain's remark about the government showed how he 
understood Panckoucke?'s “protection”? from their discus- 
sions in Dijon: Panekoucke did indeed have strong backers 
in Versailles, but they would not act openly. As long as he 

70. Duplain to Panekoucke, Mareh 10, 1777, in Panekoucke's dossier in the 


STN papers. 
71. Duplain to Panekoucke, March 16, 1777. 
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went about his business disereetly, they would pull strings for 
him behind the scenes. They might abandon him, however, if 
he aroused the well-entrencehed enemies of the Enlighten- 
ment. Thirdiy, Duplain would only deal with the STN 
through Panekoucke, and in dealing with them he adopted 
Panckoucke's line: they should recognize a good thing when 
they saw it; they should speculate imaginatively, instead of 
snatching at petty profits and thinking like smali-town shop- 
keepers. And fourthly Duplain made.a small concession: he 
would let the STN print three volumes. He could not do more, 
he explained, because he already had contracted the bulk of 
the Job to four printers, who had had special fonts of Philoso- 
phie made and would have thirty presses at work within a 
week, The STN would not be able to get the reguisite type 
cast for six or eight months. It would be better to commis- 
sion them to print some other work in order to keep their 
plant busy. But if they absolutely insisted, he would give 
them the three volumes. 

That was enough to bring around Ostervald and Bosset. 
On March 24, they wrote home triumphantiy, ““Enfin nous 
avons le plaisir de vous annoncer, Messieurs, gue la grande 
affaire gul nous occupe dösagrâablement depuis si longtemps 
est terminde et, ce nous semble, avec autant d'avantage gue 
possible, L'affaire de Duplain r&ussit &tonnamment.””? But 
the formal settlement, a contract that they signed with Panc- 
koucke on March 28, did not really represent a triumph for the 
ST'N. (This Accession and related documents are reprinted in 
Appendix A. VII-VITI.) It merely bound the Neuchâtelois to 
accept the Trait& de Dijon in exchange for being allowed to 
print three volumes according to the specifications of the 
Trait&. Duplain later ratified this agreement by an Engagement 
of May 28, which also reserved the entire printing Job of the 
revised edition for the STN, as it had demanded. This pro- 
viso made it easier for the Neuchâtelois to renounce their 
earlier demand for half the printing of the guarto, especially 
as Panekoucke assured them that work on the revised edi- 
tion would continue, though at a slower pace, and that it 
would eventually be produced in both folio and guarto for- 
mat ata total pressrun of 3,500, The continuation of the revi- 
silon also mollified Suard, who was further compensated bya 


72. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 24, 1777. 
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gift of a one-twelfth share in the enterprise, The gift came 
İrom the ST'N?s holdings of six one-twelfth shares, but Panc- 
koucke paid for it as part of a general refunding of the STN's 
debt to him for its original investment. 

The refunding was a complicated business because each 
reversal in Panckoucke's policy had entailed an adjustment 
in his financial arrangements, On July 3, 1776, the STN had 
acguired its half interest in Panckoucke's original specula- 
tion. (So later, when the shares were divided into twelfths, 
the STN owned six shares worth 18,000 livreş apiece). İt 
promised to pay this sum in sixteen notes, which matured 
every three months from April 1, 1777. By January 3, 1777, 
the new arrangements for the revised edition had made it 
necessary for Panekoucke to agree to a first refunding of this 
debt. The STN took back its sixteen old promissory notes 
and issued thirty-six new ones, which came to 110,400 livres 
in all and matured later: at monthly intervals for three 
years, beginning on January 1, 1778. On March 28, 1777, the 
STN's acceptance of the Trait& de Dijon reguired a new fi- 
nanclial arrangement, Panckoncke now reduced its debt to 
92,000 livres, which compensated it for ceding a one-twelfth 
share to Suard. The STN bound itself to pay that sum by 
forty-eight billets â ordre. These replaced its second set of 
notes and were to mature over a four-year period beginning 
on January |, 1778. 

By making its payments smaller and spreading them out 
over a longer period, the ST'N eased the strain on its own 
fmances and could feel somewhat reconciled to the loss of a 
large share in the printing operation. It could also find solace 
in contemplating the return on its 5/24 share in the guarto 
(after ceding one-twelfth of its half interest in Panckoucke's 
half interest in the guarto, its share in Duplain's enterprise 
came to 5/24, though it still had a 5/12 interest in the droifs 
et privilâge and the revised edition of the Encyclopddie). 
Now that “'cette affaire est devenue la nötre,”” as they putit, 
Ostervald and Bosset completely changed the tone of their 
remarks about the guarto. Its pressrun could easily be in- 

73. See ““Troisiğme addition â Wacte du 3e juillet 1776,” Appendix A.VITI. 
The contract of July 3, 1776, also bound the STN to pay 35,400 livres in six in- 
stallments between Aug. 1, 1777, and Nov. 1, 1778, to cover half the value of the 
three volumes of text from the Geneva edition, which Panekoucke had recovered 


from the Bastille, Although the subseguent agreements made those volumes al- 
most worthless, they did not cancel that debt. 
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creased to 6,000, they exulted. “Tl y aurait 100,000 livres de 
böndfce (for their 5/24th| ... C'est un profit certain.””* 
And they fired off instructions about spreading prospectuses, 
gathering subseriptions, and procuring paper, type, and 
workers. Their enthusiasm waned for the revised edition as 
it waxed for the guarto—a process of affective adjustment, 
which may be a common aftereffect of decision-making. But 
the Neuchâtelois could hardiy deny that Panckoucke had de- 
feated them once again. And this fourth round of negotiatlons 
proved to be the most important of all, because it determined 
the character of a consortium that produced most of the En- 
eyclopedies in circulation under the Old Regime in France. 


74. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 23 and Mareh 24, 1777. See also the 
similar remarks in their letter to the STN of April4, 1777. 
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After the settlement of the “'grande affaire”” in Paris, the 
enterprise shifted from polieymaking to manufacturing. But 
policy continued to be an important element in the efforts 
of the new guarto associates to guide their speculation to a 
successful conclusion. In fact the very success of the guarto 
created problems because it whipped up the profit motive 
throughout the publishing world, especially among the 
guarto's own publishers, who faced a crisis in self-govern- 
ment each time the subseriptions broke through a new ceil- 
ing, reguiring a new agreement on terms for the expansion 
of production. The story of how the guarto associates fought 
their way from the first to the third edition shows exactiy 
how the entreprencurs of the Enlightenment conducted their 
business. 


The “Second Edition” 


Throughout 1777 the subseriptions continued to pour in. 
Traveling salesmen and bookdealers throughout the country 
reported spectacular sales, and Panckoucke grew more and 
more excited about the boom. By June 1777, when Ostervald 
and Bosset had returned to Neuchâtel, he was ready to drop 
everything in order to exploit this unprecedented success: 
“TTout ce gue je sais trös certainement par le rapport de 
nombre de libraires de province, &'est gue Vedition a un pro- 
digieux succös et gu'il faut nous y livrer tout entier, parce 
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gu'un bönâfice tout venu vaut mieux gu'un bönöfice incertain. 
1 est certain gue si cette ödition est bien exöcutde, gu'on en 
peut vendre 10 mille.”* In early July, he learned that one 
of Duplain's agents had sold 395 sets on a recent tour: “Le 
succös de cet ouvrage m'&tonne de plus en plus.” His aston- 
ishment kept growing because Duplain's pressrun of 4,000 
copies represented a very ambitious goal for a work that 
eventually ran to thirty-six enormous guarto volumes in an 
era when printings of single-volume books normally came 
to 1,000 or 1,500 copies. In mid-August Duplain reported 
that the subseription for the 4,000 sets would soon be filled 
and that he planned to open another one, On August 27 he 
told the STN, which had begun work on the first of its three 
volumes, to increase its pressrun from 4,000 to 6,000. 
Duplain's letter provides the solution to the mystery of 
the missing second guarto edition, which has baffled bibli- 
ographers for some time, Eneyclopödie scholars have been 
able to identify only a first edition of the guarto, whose title 
page proclalms it to be a “'nouvelle ödition ...â Genâve 
chez Pellet,” and a later edition, described on its title page 
as “troisiğme &dition .. . â Genöve, chez Jean-Ldonard Pel- 
let, Imprimeur de la Röpubligue, â Neufchatel chez la So- 
ci&tö Typographigue.”* What became of the second edition” 
Duplain”s letters indicate that by the end of August thirty- 
two presses, aside from those of the ST'N, were working on 
the guarto ata run of 4,000 and that allor part of the first five 
volumes had been printed. On the last two or three days of 
the month, each press increased its output to 6,000. But the 
unfinished volumes had reached different stages of comple- 
ton, so there was no uniform cutting-off point. The STN 
had reached sheet T of volume 6 when it received Duplain?'s 
order to increase the printing. It therefore reset and re- 
printed the preceding sheets at a run of 2,000 and continued 


1. Panekoneke to STN, June 26 and July 8, 1777. See also the similar remarks 
in Panekoucke's letters to the STN of May 13 and June 16, 1777, and in Duplain 
to STN, Ang. 18, 1777. 

2. In *“The Swiss Editions of the Encyelopödie,”?' Harvard Library Bulletin 
IX (1955), 228, George B. Watts made a good guess as to the explanation of the 
“second”? edition, although like other seholars he assumed that Pellet was behind 
the whole affair, Lough agrees with Watts's version of this complicated guestion 
(Essays, pp. 36-38). For a full discussion see Robert Darnton, *“True and False 
Editions of the Eneyelopödie, a Bibliographical Imbroglio,?? forthcoming in the 
proceedings of the Collogue international sur I'histoire de 1'imprimerie et du livre 
â Genöve. 
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thenceforth at 6,000. The other printers did likewise, But 
they had reached different points in the production of the 
other volumes. At the moment that the STN changed gears 
in Nenchâtel, Pellet in Geneva could have been near the end 
of volume 5, while J. F. Bassompierre, also in Geneva, could 
have been at the beginning of volume 4 and the Pörisse broth- 
ers of Lyons in the middle of volume 3. As there was no uni- 
form order in which the sheets were assembled into volumes 
and the volumes into sets, there is no standard section in 
every set that can be identified with some second or inter- 
mediary stage of the printing. Kach set must be different 
from all the others, and no second edition ever existed. Tt 
does not make much sense, in any case, to speak of editions, 
because more than half the type of the Pellet guarto was not 
reset, İnstead, the work went through three different 
““states,”?” corresponding roughly to the pressruns of 4,000, 
2,000, and 6,000. But its publishers talked loosely about two 
editions, In order to avoid confusion, their usage will be fol- 
lowed in this account, despite its inaccuracy according to the 
tenets of modern bibliography. 

Duplain's instructions also provide more specific informa- 
tion about the size of the printing. The Trait& de Dijon called 
for an edition of 4,000 sets but stipulated that 4,250 copies 
of each sheet would be printed. The 250 extra sheets were in- 
tended to be mostly or entirely chaperon, to replace those 
spoiled by the printer. But printers commonly calculated in 
reams, guires, and sheets (rames, mains, and fewilles; in 
eighteenth-century France, 25 sheets made a guire, and 20 
guires made a ream, which thus contained 500 sheets). Du- 
plain actually directed the STN to use 3 reams, 10 guires 
more in the printing of every sheet's worth of text (that is, 
of every cight pages), making an output of 12 reams, 6 guires, 
or 6,150 copies. The increase therefore went as follows : 

3. In hisletter to the STN of Aug. 27, 1777, Duplain phrased his directions as 
follows: *““Nous nous sommes döterminâs â tirer trois rames dix mainş de plus. 
Vous voudrez bien en consâguence, Messicurs, tirer sur ehague fenille gue dorâna- 
vant vous mettrez sous presse en tout douze rames et six mains, et lorsgue vous 
aurez fini votre volume, vous râlmprimerez &.v.p. tout ce gui est fait et tirerez 
trois rames dix mains seulement.?”? In a letter of Aug. 18, he said that the print- 
ing of the gighth volume had just begun in Lyonş and that the first ten volumes 
should be completed by September, but his letters do not provide enough informa- 


tion for one to know exactiy whiclı proportion of the early volumes were reset and 
run off at 1,750 copies or who printed them. 
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original pressrun 8 reams 16 guires or 4,400 coples 
increase 3 reams 10 guires or 1,750 copies 
total 12 reams 6 guires or 6,150 coples 


So many copies of so huge a work seemed staggering to 
Panckoucke: “TI est certain gue le succös de cette &dition in- 
guarto passe toute croyance.”? He agreed in principle to the 
increase in the pressrun, but he did not want to accept any 
proposals for enlarging the enterprise until he had made a 
personal inspection of Duplain's operation in Lyons, for he 
had more faith in the success of the guarto than ın Duplain's 
management of it: “.Je veux par moi-möme m'assurer de la 
veritg,”? he wrote to the STN. “It comme je pars lundi pour 
Lyon, je verrai alors tout par moi-möme, et je ne ferai rien 
gue pour le bien commun. Je pense, Messieurs, gue vous 
vous en rapporterez dans tout ceci â |'habitude gue jJ'ai de 
traiter les grandes affaires.”* The Nenchâtelois had learned 
to beware of Paneckoucke's grand style of doing business, but 
they were willing to turn it against Duplain. So the fifth 
round of negotiations began with the usual conspiratorial 
preparations, though it mainly concerned technical guestions 
of adjusting the Trait& de Dijon to the new dimensions of the 
guarto. 

A great deal of money hung on those technicalities. For 
example, the Trait&ö de Dijon allotted Duplain nine livres 
for every ream of the reguisite paper that he procured of 
the Encyclopödie. By inereasing the printing by three reams, 
ten guires per sheet, the guarto associates committed them- 
selves to purchasing approximately 11,165 additional reams 
of paper for 100,485 livres, Such enormous demand was cer- 
tain to force up the price of paper. In fact, the price had al- 
ready risen so markediy that in May Duplain had persuaded 


4, Panekoucke to STN, Sept. 9, 1777. Panekoucke added that he really did be- 
leve Duplain's reports: *'On doit espörer d'en placer â Paris au moins 1,000. 
Le dâbit mâme, sil röpond aux provinces, peut en ötre le double. Duplain m'a 
&crit pour une augmentation de tirage gue nous n'aurions pas le droit d'empecher, 
guand bien mâme nous n'aurions pas les raisons de le vouloir. Ainsi gue lui, je 
suis bien sür gue l'on placera ces 6,000 exemplaires, et cette assurance doit vous 
convainere, Messieurs, gue je vous ai engagö dans une excellente affaire, puisgu?â 
ce nombre nous devons doubler nos fonds et au-delâ. ”” 
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Panekoucke to allow five additional sous per ream.5 How 
much more should Panekoucke allow in the contract for the 
second edition? He knew that Duplain would jump at the 
possibility of raking off the difference between the real costs 
and the allotted sum. And that difference could be enormous 
—2,761 livres for an extra five sous in the price of the extra 
11,165 reams, Duplain's allotment for printing costs raised 
the same problems, although in this case Panekoucke might 
argue for a reduction. The Trait& de Dijon permitted Duplain 
to contract the printing for whatever prices he could get and 
allowed him 30 livres for the composition and printing of 
each sheet at a pressrun of 1,000 and an increase of 8 livres 
for every additional 1,000. Since the Trait& provided for an 
edition of 4,000 copies, it allotted Duplain 54 livres per sheet. 
Panckoucke evidentiy believed that the labor involved in 
printing an additional 2,000 copies would not cost another 16 
livres per sheet. Ile therefore wanted to reduce Duplain's 
printing allotment, The Traitö de Dijon also provided 600 
livres per volume for the work of a ““râdacteur,”” who was to 
incorporate the supplements into the text and probabiy also 
to do some copy editing. Duplain had hired a minor littâra- 
teur in Lyons called the abb& Laserre, and Laserre wanted 
more money. 

Finally, Panckoucke and Duplain would have to iron out 
some problems about marketing. Duplain wanted to strike 
a bargain with a Lyonnais dealer called Rosset, who prom- 
ised to buy up to five or six hundred subseriptions if he were 
given special terms, The Traite de Dijon did not permit any 
devlatlon from the fixed wholesale price. But in the interest 
of increasing sales, Duplain had offered to give Rosset a 
secret rebate, provided that Panekoucke concurred. Panc- 
koucke was suspicious of secret bargains and thought the 
demand for the book too great for them to be necessary. So 
he asked the ST'N to write a contrived letter (““lettre ostensi- 
ble”) to him, which he would show to Duplain and Rosset in 
order to strengthen his hand in the bargaining. He virtually 
dictated it, stressing all the arguments against modifying 
the price policy; and he warned that if the STN wanted to 


5. The new price of 9 livres 5 sous per ream was set by an Addition to the 
'Trait& de Dijon dated May 15, 1777. This document is missing from the STN 
papers, but its contents are clearly indicated by the fourth paragraph of the 
Panckoucke-Duplain agreement of Sept. 30, 1777 (sec Appendix A.XI1). 
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say anything confidential to him while he was in Lyons, they 
should confine it to a separate sheet, “'cachetce avec de la 
cire et sous double enveloppe,”? because he would be staying 
with Rosset.* 

The Lyons conference of September 1777 added yet another 
contract to the structure of actes and iraitös that Panckoucke 
had built around the Encyclopödie. The agreement, which 
Panckoucke and Duplain signed on September 30 (see Ap- 
pendix A. XI), regulated the terms for expanding the print- 
ing by 1,750 copies. Panckoucke testified that an inspection of 
the subscription register had convinced him that 4,407 sub- 
scriptions had been sold, making the increased pressrun de- 
sirable, He consented to an increase of five sous in the set 
price for the paper, and he got a reduction of three livres 
per sheet in the printing price of the extra 1,750 copies (Du- 
plain was to get 33 livres per sheet instead of 36 livres, as he 
might have expected, according to the rates set in Dijon). 
The abbö Laserre received an increase of 250 livres per vol- 
ume, The additional salary would permit him to hire de now- 
veaux aides (presumabiy copyists) and to complete all the 
work on the copy by the end of 1779. Duplain evidentiy failed 
in his attempt to get a special concession for Rosset, but he 
was compensated by a side-speculation on the Table analy- 
tigue, which he and Panckoucke arranged by a contract dated 
September 29.” 

After the STN had refused his offer to buy the Table, Pane- 
koucke decided to go ahead with its printing, using the 
presses of his former Parisian associate, J. G. A. Stoupe. As 
he had explained to the STN, he expected many owners of 
the first two folio editions of the Eneyclopödie to buy the 
Table, which would serve as an index and summary of Dide- 
rot's text. The success of the guarto Encyclopedie meant there 
would be a parallel demand for a guarto edition of the Table. 
Panekoucke and Duplain agreed to produce one, splitting 
costs and profıts, Panckoucke would supply Duplain with the 
sheets of the folio edition aş they came off the press. Laserre 
would adapt them to the guarto format for a fee of 2,400 

6. Panekoueke to STN, Sept. 9, 1777. 

7. The text of this *“Copie de trait& pour la Table analytigue entre M. Duplain 
et M. Panekoucke?” is in the STN papers, ms. 1233, A letter from the STN to 
Panekoucke of May 3, 1778, shows that the STN did not then know about the 


secret arrangements for the guarto Table and was prepared to make a similar 
deal with Panekoucke behind Duplain 's baek. 
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livres. And Duplain would handle the printing and market- 
ing. The enterprise would begin after the guarto Encyclo- 
pödie had been printed, and it would be kept secret until then 
—even from the STN and the other guarto assoclates. 

So Panekoucke and Duplain ended the conference in Lyons 
on good terms with one another. Panckoucke had arrived 
ready to do battle and left feeling reconciled and even jJubi- 
lant about Duplain's handling of the guarto. As he reported 
in sending a copy of the new contract to the STN: “J'ai eu 
beaucoup de peine â obtenir une remise de trois livres sur 
Pimpression. Je me suis assur& gue |'augmentation sur le 
paplier &tait n&cessaire, Ils n'emploient gue de 1*Auvergne du 
poids de 20 â 22 livres, Tls n'y gagnent pas, et je crains bien 
gu'ils ne se trouvent dans Vembarras cet hiver. L'abbö de La- 
serre &tait pay& comme un croucheteur, İl avait des titres 
pour obtenir sa demande .. . J'ai bien vu gu'on m'en avait 
impos& â Dijon, mais tout cela n'est plus un mal, puisgue le 
succös passe nos espdrances, .J'ai vu les presses Genevoises. 
Tout m'a paru bien monte et en bon train, Le nombre de 4,407 
est bien rel, Un seul relieur de Toulouse en a fait 200. Les 
souseriptions viennent tous les jJours. Je suis tömoin gu'on 
en a fait 150 en 8 jours. Il ne peut point y avoir de rentröes 
avant la fin de 1778, puisgu'on est oblig& â des achats im- 
menses de papier gu'il faut payer d'avance. Au reste, on 
donnera le compte tous les six mois. Duplain a â Lyon des 
associös intelligents gui ont mis plus de 400,000 livres dans 
son commerce et gui mettent le plus grand ordre dans cette 
affaire. Les registres sont bien tenus, et il est impossible d'en 
iımposer .. . Enfin, cette affaire, si le gouvernement ne la 
croise pas, offre les plus grandes espörances .. . La faveur 
du public est sans exemple.?”! 


The Origins of the ““Third Edition” 


So great was the flood of subseriptions that Panckoucke and 
Duplain laid plans for a “third edition” while they settled 
the terms for the ““second” (that is, for the increased press- 
run). Ön the very day that he signed the Lyons contract, 
Duplain wrote to the STN that he expected to arrange a new 
printing of 2,000 but that it would have to be a separate and 


8. Panekoucke to STN, from Lyons, Oet. 9, 1777. 
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distinet edition in order to prevent delays in the production 
of the first 6,000 sets.* Launching a new edition was no casual 
matter, however. Before they could agree on its terms, Panc- 
koucke, Duplain, and the STN spent a year in bargaining 
and bickering. The unprecedented size of the guarto had al- 
ready made it almost unmanageable. To increase it by a third 
strained the publishers? resources and their tempers to the 
breaking point. Every modification of the old arrangements 
shifted the budget of the book by thousands of livres, and 
every attempt to increase profits inereased the danger of 
profiteering. 

Duplain sounded the market carefuliy before committing 
himself to such a major expansion of the enterprise, The sub- 
scription rate continued to be strong—so strong, according to 
one of his agents, that a third subscription might soon be 
filled with the surplus from the second.* But Duplain had 
only announced two subseriptions. By mid-January he thought 
it necessary to announce a third in order to see whether the 
demand would be sufficient for a new edition, This technigue 
of “taking the pulse of the publie”” was a form of fraud, 
which gave subseriptions a bad name, but it helped minimize 
risk. So Duplain was following the rules of the game rather 
than breaking them when he asked the STN to place the fol- 
lowing notice in various Journals: 


Les deux premiöres &ditions de |'Eneyelop&die in-guarto, annoncöes 
ehez Pellet â Genöve, se sont &couldes avec une rapidit& guüi prouve gue 
le public a goüt& le projet de cette impression et gu'il est content de la 
maniğre dont il est ex&6eut&. Les &diteurs, flattös d'un accueil gui a 
surpass& leurs esp&ranees, proposent une troisiğme souscription aux 
m&mes conditions gue les pröcâdentes, Au moyen d'un plus grand 
nombre de presses gu'on fera monter, ceux gui voudront souserire 
auront İ'ouvrage complet en mâme temps gue les premiers souscrip- 
tenrs . . . La souseription est ouverte Jusgues au premier mars, et la 
premiöre livraison se fera en mai 1778. On peut souscrire chez les 
principaux libraires de chague ville.11 


9. Duplainto STN, Sept. 30, 1777. 

10. The agent, Merlino de Giverdy, told Panckouecke in November that there 
might be enough subseriptions for a third edition within three months. Panekoucke 
passed this news on to Neuchâtel with a jublilant remark of the kind that now 
filled all his letters about the guarto: “'C'est un suceös ineroyable?? (Panckoucke 
to STN, Nov. 8, 1777). 

11. Duplain to STN, Jan. 16, 1778. The text is missing from Duplain's letter 
and is guoted from the Gazette de Leyde of Feb. 6, 1778, where the STN had it 
printed. 
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Duplain took this step without consulting his associates. 
Because he administered the subseriptions, he alone knew 
how feasible a new edition would be, and he dominated the 
administration of the guarto so completely that he often made 
such policy decisions by himself. This tendeney worried the 
Neuehâtelois, who had reason to hesitate before plunging 
into a new speculation on the guarto because they wanted to 
avoid further postponements of the revised edition, they knew 
Duplain too well to trust him, and they considered the third 
edition too important to be left completely in his control. 
They therefore filled their letters with anxious gueries: Had 
Duplain informed Panekoucke of his decision to make a trial 
announcement? Was there any sign that the subseription rate 
had slackened? Did Panekoucke realize that Duplain was 
drawing them into a major recommitment of capital? They 
no longer doubted the success of the guarto—“'une ehose fort 
extraordinaire”'—but they worried that success itself might 
overexcite Duplain's appetite for gain at their own expense. 
““Nous voyons clairement gue plus Ventreprise prospöre et 
plus il est Jaloux de la part gue nous y avons,” they confided 
to Panckoucke.!? 

Pancekoucke remained unperturbably optimistic, He wanted 
to subordinate everything, including the revised edition, to 
the exploitation of the guarto's sensatlonal selling power, The 
STN deferred to his judgment, “connaissant combien vous 
&tes expert en ces sortes d'affaires,”” but pressed him on two 
points: first, the preparations for the revised edition should 
continue unabated, so that they could issue a prospectus for 
it at the end of the year (to issue one earlier might spoil the 
sales of the third guarto edition); and second, they should 
make sure that the size of the third edition not exceed the 
number of subseriptions.” 

The prospective size of the edition proved to be a sticky point 
because Duplain resisted the ST'N's attempts to know what it 
would be, This information mattered to the Neuchâtelois be- 
cause they sought to increase their share of the printing. 
Not only did they want to get new volumes from the third 
edition to print, but they also hoped to increase the pressrun 
on the old ones. They could earn far more by producing 8,000 


12. STN to Panckoucke, Jan. 25 and 29, 1778. 
13. STN to Panekoucke, Feb. 22, 1778. 
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copies of a volume for all three editions than 6,000 for two. 
But Duplain had committed himself only to giving the STN 
three volumes to print at the preseribed rate (see the contract 
of May 28, 1777, in Appendix A, IX). He could gain more by 
contracting the work at lower rates to other printers. These 
and other issues would have to be resolved by the contract for 
the third edition, if in fact the edition were to take place. 
Meanwhile, Duplain and the STN played a curious game of 
probing and parrying in their correspondence: the ST'N kept 
trying to pry information and commitments out of him and he 
replied with elliptical or evasive remarks. 


Imbroglios 


On March 4, 1778, three days after the deadline for the 
third subseription had expired, the STN wrote to ask whether 
the public's response had been sufficient to go ahead with the 
printing and remarked casually that it expected to produce 
the same volumes for the third edition as for the first two. 
Instead of giving a straight answer, Duplain wrote that some 
customers who had recentiy subseribed through the ST'N 
would have to wait for the third edition to be served. Indirect 
as it was, his reply indicated that he had decided to proceed 
with the third edition, but what was to be its size? At the end 
of Mareh, the STN reminded Duplain that it needed to know 
what its work load would be in order to make advance plans 
for its printing operations. It had hearda rumor, it added, 
that he was now having some volumes run off at 15 reams 
(7,500 copies). That was an obligue way of sounding Duplain 
on his strategy: Had he set the size of the third edition at 
1,500 or 2,000 copies? And would he have the text recomposed 
for it or would he print the remaining volumes of all three 
editions together at a pressrun of 7,500 or 8,0007“ Duplain 
seemed to give a forthright answer on April 5: '“Nous mon- 
tons douze presses gui seront uniguement employdes â cette 
&dition ... Nous avons prös de 500 souscripteurs sur 1500 
gue nous tirons. Nous ne ferons point augmenter le nombre 
de Vautre &dition, On recomposera jJusgu'â la fin.” But the 
STN did not believe him because it had learned from secret 
informants that Duplain was printing entire volumes at 


14. STN to Duplain, March 29, 1778. 
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8,000 and because the letter that it had received from Duplain 
contradicted a letter that Panckoucke had received from him 
and had forwarded on to Neuchâtel. The STN explained 
these inconsistencies to Panekoucke, coneluding, ““Cette petite 
observation (a report from Lyons that Duplain was printing 
some volumes at 8,000) et d'autres gue l'on pourrait |fairel, 
nous vous le disons dans la confidence de |'amitiğ, n'inspirent 
pas une confiance entiöre et exigent de votre part comme de la 
nötre une attention bien entretenue. 15 

Was Duplain printing more copies than he would admit to 
his associates and raking off excessive profits from his man- 
agement of the printing ? Those guestions seemed particularly 
pressing in Aprıl 1778, when Duplain and Panckoucke made a 
first attempt to agree on a contract for the third edition. It is 
hard to know what happened in these negotiations, which 
were conducted by mail, because most of Paneckoucke's letters 
are missing İron 1778. But Duplain evidentiy stressed the 
enormous increase and expense of his administrative tasks 
and asked to receive far more than the 8,000 livres in four 
annual installments provided by the Trait& de Dijon, Panc- 
koucke informed the ST'N that he was trying to hold Duplain 
to an increase of 16,000 livres, and the STN sent back a state- 
ment of support: ““Vous avez sagemment râpondu aux prâten- 
tions de Duplain, Votre offre nous parait öguitable et son 
calcul enflö toujours â Uextrâme. Il faut convenir gu'il est 
chargö d'un rude dâtail, mais 16,000 livres font un dödom:- 
magement honnâte pour guelgu'un gui d'ailleurs partage les 
bönefices, Nous vous abandonnons confidemment la suite de 
cette nögociatlon.”18 The STN also warned Panekoucke that 
Duplain might be cheating on the printing and took steps to 
investigate this matter itself. On April 8, it instructed Jacgues 
François d'Arnal, a Lyonnais banker and son-in-law of Bos- 
set, ““de vous informer sous main â combien d'exemplaires 
Duplain et compagnie font tirer PEnecyclopödie.”* The mis- 
trust and intrigue had grown so thick that Duplains? partners 
actually spied on him in order to know how many copies he 
planned to print of the book that they were publishing to- 
gether. 

On April 12, d*Arnal reported, *“Nous avons su adroitement 


15. STN to Panekoueke, April 9, 1778. 
16. Ibid. 
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par deux personnes diffârentes, gui sont bien instruites, gue 
la nouvelle ödition de 1*Eneycloptdie in-guarto sera de 1500.” 
Not very ineriminating. But the Neuchâtelois suspected that 
Duplain had set his pressrun at 2,000, perhaps with the inten- 
tion of selling the extra copies on the sly. They therefore 
kept d'Arnal's report to themselves and tried to draw Du- 
plain into exposing his true design by keeping up a friendiy 
exchange of letters with him throughout the spring of 1778. 
İn one particularly amicable letter, they said that they had 
Just received some good news from Panckoucke; the third 
edition was to be printed at 2,000, and the subseription rate 
was strong enough to justify an even larger pressrun. They 
assumed, of course, that Duplain would favor the obvious, 
budget-cutting device of printing the remaining volumes at 
8,000, while pretending that the third edition had been reset, 
as promised in their sales campaign." 

Duplain felt that such matters belonged strictiy to his 
domain and would not be provoked into making any revela- 
tions about them. The Trait& de Dijon only reguired him to 
give account to Panckoucke. Their contractual relationship 
excluded the Neuchâtelois, who were Panekoucke?s associates, 
not Duplain's. Duplain knew they were hungry for the com- 
missions that he was providing to other printers, who lined 
his pockets by doing the work for far less than the rate set by 
the contracts for the first two editions. If he gave more printing 
to the Neuchâtelois, he would have to pay them at the official 
rate. And as subassociates, they might pry into his manage- 
ment of the enterprise. So he tried to keep them in the dark; 
and instead of giving them grounds for feeling hopeful about 
the prospects for the third edition, he sent them a terse and 
gloomy reply. Far from printing the third edition at 8,000, 
he wrote, he had not yet decided whether to print it at all. He 
had received only 500 subscriptions, mainiy because of Panc- 
koucke's failure to tap the rich Parisian market. Duplain 
himself was making every possible effort to drum up sales. He 
had sent a circular letter to a great many bookdealers and 
would wait for their response before deciding on the fate 
of the third edition.!8 

This reply sounded suspicious to the Neuchâtelois. They hid 


17. STN to Duplain, April 15, 1778. 
18. Duplain to STN, April21, 1778. 
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their doubts in their next letter to Duplain, while venting them 
to Panckoucke. A short time ago Duplain had claimed that the 
third subseription was a sure sellout, they observed to Panc- 
koucke. Now he donbted that it would produce enough to 
warrant an increase in the printing. Why had he changed his 
tone so completely? The Neuchâtelois could guess at the an- 
swer to that disturbing guestion, but they would conceal their 
suspicions from Duplain and would insist on a close inspec- 
tion of his accounts. They now appreciated the importance of 
articles 13 and 14 of the Trait& de Dijon, which bound Du- 
plain to give a report on the subseriptions and bookkeeping ; 
and they rejoiced at Panckoucke's announcement that he 
would come to LLyons to examine Duplain's accounts in per- 
son. They agreed with Panckoucke's suggestion that they 
postpone the revised edition in order to concentrate exclu- 
sively on the guarto. Once they had drained all the profits out 
of it and had elosed their accounts with Duplain, they could 
proceed with other projects, which they could prepare behind 
Duplain's back.” 

The relations among the guarto associates had become So 
conspiratorial that only an external threat prevented an 
internal rift. They had to drop everything in May 1778 in or- 
der to conduct emergency negotiations with other publishers 
who were attempting to cut into their market with other 
Encyclopödies. On June 22, Panekoucke aligned the guarto 
group with a consortium from Liğge, which had begun to 
produce an Eneyclopödie arranged by subject matter instead 
of by alphabet. This project ultimately developed into the 
Encyelopödie methodigue and put an end to the plans fora 
revised edition. On June 24, Duplain bought out a Lyonnais 
group that had begun to produce a pirated guarto edition. 
And throughout the summer of 1778 the STN was attempting 
to settle a trade war with the soci&tös typographigues of 
Lausanne and Bern, who were marketing an octavo Eneycelo- 
pedie. These crises made it necessary for the guarto publish- 
ers to suspend their negotiations on a contract for the third 
edition. 

But they could not afford any delay in the printing of the 
third edition. On the contrary, they needed to get their guartos 
on the market before their competitors could spoil it. Sub- 


19. STN to Panekoucke, May 3, 1778, and STN to Duplain, May 2, 1778. 
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scribers were wary of putting money on books that did not 
yet exist, They might switeh to a second, more attractive 
subseriptlion, if their money had not been collected for the 
first. The guarto subseribers were to pay for each volume 
after they received it, and their payments were to finance the 
printing of the later volumes, Duplain therefore accelerated 
his production sehedule to an almost unbearable speed. He set 
presses to work in Lyons, Grenoble, and Trövoux as well as 
Geneva and Neuchâtel. He had the printed sheets assembled 
into volumes and stored in Lyons. He arranged for their 
transportation over thousands of miles of complicated routes. 
And he tried to keep track of the subseriptions and collec- 
tions, while keeping the accounts in order, disentangling 
snarls, and undoing errors. 

The problems of administering such a complex operation 
strained Duplain”s temper and his relations with his partners 
to the breaking point. After receiving a badiy printed volume 
from the STN in January, he exploded in a fit of uncontrol- 
lable rage. Two weeks later he was still angry enough to tell 
his partners what he thought of them in the following terms: 
““Vous faites mal un volume et M. Panckoucke dcrit â tous 
nos souscripteurs gu'il faut gue nous accordions plus de 
terme. En un met, nous travaillons jour et nuit pour la râus- 
site de Vaffaire, et il semble, Messieurs, gue vous fassiez tout 
ce gue vous pouvez pour la dötruire, Lorsgue nous aurons 
amoncel& par des erâdits des dettes en province, gul nous 
payera? La majeure partie n'en vaut rien, Voilâ oü conduisent 
les discours de M. Panckoucke. Nous vous dirons en passant 
gue nous avons plus de 50,000 &cus dehors et gue cela a de 
guoi effrayer et faire de terribles röflexions, Joignez â cela 
un İravail affreux et continuel, et voyez comment vous auriez 
envisagö un diable de volume gui en vörite est affreux, 
guoigue vous en disiez.”” 

The pressure on Duplain further complicated the situation 
in which the third edition came into being, While his as- 
sociates secretly spied on him, he raged against them for 
making him bear almost the entire burden of the enterprise. 
Their unwillingness to ease the financial strain made him 
especialiy angry. He had delivered the books faster than the 
subseribers could pay for them, Most of the subseribers were 
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booksellers who had sold dozens of sets and needed time to 
collect the money from their customers. But Duplain had to 
advance enormous sums for the paper and printing. When 
his receipts did not even approach his expenses, he began to 
feel desperate: thus his “terribles r&flexlons”' at the thought 
of 50,000 &cus outstanding and his fury at Panckoucke's 
willingness to give the booksellers more time to make their 
paymenis, 

Duplain got some relief from the financial pressure by de- 
laying the payment of his own bills, especially those he owed 
to the STN for its share of the printing. By mid-June the 
STN had printed volumes 6 and 15 of the first two editions 
and had begun work on volume 24, FKach volume cost it 
thousands of livres to produce; and after it finished each one, 
it billed Duplain according to the rates fixed in the Trait& de 
Dijon and the subseguent contracts, This billing took place 
in the usual manner of eighteenth-century commerce: the 
STN sent a statement of its charges to Duplain and then 
normaliy wrote bills of exchange on him made out to its own 
creditors or to d'Arnal, who handled its financial affairs in 
Lyons. D'Arnal was continually paying out large sums on 
the STN's behalf, mainly for paper. He therefore needed to 
cash its notes on Duplain in order to keep its account out of 
the red. But when those notes became due, Duplain refused 
to pay them, arguing that his own debtors—the booksellers 
who had subseribed for the guarto—had failed to pay him on 
time and he therefore should be able to delay his payments to 
the STN. As associates in the enterprise, the Nevwchâtelois 
ought to carry their share of its financial difficulties, he main- 
tained. They retorted that as printers they had to be paid. 
Not only did the laws of commerce entitle them to their wages 
but also they could not be expected to advance their own 
capital for their own work without receiving some of the 
money that must surely be filowing to Duplain from the sub- 
scribers, This guarrel broke out in June 1778, just when the 
guarto group's negotiations with the rival Encyelopedie 
publisher had reached their most eritical phase, and it con- 
tinued intermittentiy throughout the rest of the year.2 

At the same time, Duplain and the STN sparred over the 


21, This account of the STN's disputes with Duplain is based on d'Arnal's 
thiek dossier in the STN papers as weli as on the correspondence between the STN 
and Duplain. 
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printing of the third edition. Duplain knew that the Neu- 
châtelois needed to print more volumes if they were to avoid 
firing workers and dismantling their huge shop. He therefore 
played on this need in order to postpone the payment of his 
debt. On June 2, he asked the ST'N to extend the maturation 
date of some bills of exchange which were then due by three 
months. And to show that he could be tractable on his end, he 
stopped evading its demands for information about the third 
edition : “La troisiğme &dition est commencee, et nous Uavons 
donne exclusivement â deux imprimeurs gui ont mont& 18 
presses, se sont engagös â trois öpreuves de chague fenille, 
et nous voulons faire une belle &dition afin gue s'il reste 
guelgues exemplaires, ils ne solent pas â charge. On tire trois 
rames dix mains (that is, 1,750 copies).”* So Duplain had 
begun to print a guite large edition, and he might well exelude 
the ST'N fromit. 

Duplain let the Neuchâtelois make that last reflection thenm- 
selves, expecting them to become more flexible about the pay- 
ment of their bills, They reacted by firing ofi an urgent letter 
to Panckoucke. They had eleven presses to keep occupied, 
they lamented; yet Duplain was attempting to cut them out 
of the printing of the third edition, and in doing so he was 
violating his contractual obligation to give them three volumes. 
To be sure, they had received three volumes for the first two 
editions, but they were also entitled to three volumes of the 
third, as could be proved by a logical extension of the Traitö 
de Dijon. They would settle, however, for a fourth volume to 
print, hopefuliy at 8,000. They urged Panekoucke to press this 
demand on Duplain and also to come to Lyons to check his 
accounts because “'il doit lui avoir pass& de fortes sommes 
par les mains.” They were worried about how Duplain had 
handled this money, and they also felt perplexed about a 
discrepaney between the last letters they had received from 
Duplain and Paneckoucke, Panekoucke?'s letter reported that 
he and Duplain had agreed to simplify the marketing of the 
third edition by taking 500 sets apiece and selling them in 
their own territories. That agreement seemed to imply that 
the edition would consist of 1,000 sets, but Duplain's letter 
spoke of 1,750 sets. Moreover, d'Arnal's report set the press- 
run at 1,500. The Neuchâtelois still did not know what to be- 
lieve about the mysterious third edition, But it was now clear 
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that the disputes over its financing and its printing had 
become interlocked, stalling the settlement of the contract, 
even though Duplain's men had begun setting type and print- 
ing sheets at a pressrun somewhere between 1,000 and 1,750.” 

While the STN tried to get Panckoucke to apply pressure 
on Duplain, Duplain continued to suffer from the strain on 
his finances. *“Nous avons bien eu |'honneur de vous observer 
gue İargent est ici d'une raret& affreuse, gue nos libraires 
demandent du temps, et gu'enfin nous ne pouvons pas en faire 
sortir des pierres,”? he wrote to the STN on June 9. “Le train 
gue nous menons İ'ouvrage exige une mise dehors â laguelle 
nous ne comptions point.”? He simply could not meet his June 
payments to the STN. But he could retreat from his adamant 
stand on the printing—a stand that he had probabiy taken, 
in any case, in order to improve his bargaining position on 
the financial guestion. The STN showed its willingness to 
play this game with him by instructing d'Arnal to grant Du- 
plain a delay on his payments in exchange for obtaining a 
fourth volume. The bargain worked perfectiy, d'Arnal re- 
ported, despite Duplain's reluctance to sacrifice any of his 
profitable business as a middleman. In essence, therefore, 
Duplain bartered a loss in his rake-offs on the printing for 
impunity in failing to pay his bills on time. 

But he snapped up d'Arnal's proposal too guickiy. The 
STN interpreted this alacrity as a sign of weakness and an- 
swered d'Arnal with instructions to raise its bid to three 
volumes of the third edition. It then wrote directiy to Duplain, 
saying that it was glad to help him with his financial difficul- 
ties and that it would soon send him some ““remonstrances”? 
that would explain its case for the printing of the third edi- 
tion, Meanwhile it would like to do a fourth volume for the 
first two editions. It had plenty of paper and workers ready 
for the job. This tactic backfired. Duplain told d'Arnal that 
after reconsidering the guestion, he thought the STN had 
enough work to keep it busy without anything from the third 
edition. And in his letters to the STN he merely continued to 
insist on the need to postpone the payment of his bills, The 
ST'N then had to fall back on a strategy of dunning. In late 
June it warned Duplain that he had accumulated 16,980 
livres in debts, that it would insist on being paid, and that it 
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would charge interest for any delay. In early July, Duplain 
refused to honor two bills of exchange worth 2,019 livres. 
The STN then put him on notice that d'Arnal would present 
the bills once more and that it could no longer accept any 
postponement of their payment. The guarto associates had 
reached the brink of a schism, and they still had not settled 
on a contract for the third edition.” 


The Neuchâtel Imprint 


The STN considered the situation so serious that it sent its 
most trusted agent, Jean-François Favarger, on a special mis- 
sion to Lyons, Actually, Favarger was to make a complete 
tour de France, selling Encyclopâödies and other books and 
settling accounts with bookdealers throughout the country. 
But the most important purpose of his Journey was to do 
some general reconnoitering in Lyons without letting Du- 
plain realize it. By appearing as a traveling salesman, Fa- 
varger might be able to discover Duplain's true motives and 
intentions, for by now the STN's relations with Duplain had 
become so entangled in bidding and bluffng that the Neu- 
châtelois no longer knew what his game was, They therefore 
planned Favarger's interview with Duplain in minute detail 
and even wrote a scenarlo for it in Favarger's diary. Fa- 
varger consulted the instructions that Ostervald and Bosset 
wrote in his diary before meeting with the ST'N's customers 
along his route, and he recorded the results of each meeting 
afterward. Most of the entries consisted of a few phrases, 
but in Duplain”'s case, the instructions ran on for two-and-a- 
half pages and contained remarks such aş the following: 


Voir M. Duplain et tâcher de savoir, mais sans tömoigner trop de 
curiositğ, â guoi on en est pour |'impression des volumes de 1'Eneyelo- 
pâdie guarto, combien de presses y travaillent & Lyon ou ailleurs; si 
Von a commenceâ la troisiğme &dition, â combienonlatire ... 

Vous &couterez attentivement tout ce gue M. J. D. |Joseph Du- 
plain| pourra vous dire touchant notre Eneyclopödie, et vous E&viterez 
de faire aucune ouverture . . . 

Vous parlerez â J.D. du dösir gue nous avons d'imprimer encore 
un volume â 6,000. Vous le prierez de nouş en &crire, Vous lui direz 

23. The most important in this exchange of letters are d'Arnal to ST'N, June 


12; STN to d'Arnal, June 17; STN to Duplain, June 24; STN to Duplain, July 
8; and STN tod'Arnal. July 8, 1778. 
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gu'il y a beaucoup d'apparence gu'aucun des volumes n'est corrigö 
avec plus de soin et par des gens plus instruits, gu'on donne toute 
Vattention possible â (ex&cution, gue notre imprimerie est mieux 
mont&e â tous &gards gu'aucune de celles gu'on emplole â cette en- 
treprise, guc nous avons fort papiers supöricurs en beaut& â ceux de 
Lyon, gue nous avons monte notre fabrigue exprös pour röimprimer 
Vin-folio gue son &dition in-guarto a retardge, gu'il est donc jJuste 
gue nous soyons indemnis&s de guelgue maniğre. S'il est impossible 
d'obtenir de lui un volume â 6,000, dites gue nous avons droit par le 
trait& d'imprimer trois volumes â 2,000 (that is, of the third edition| 
et gue nous espârons gue cet article ne souffrira aucune diffeulte .. . 
NB Vous nous rendrez compte en dâtail de ce guc vous aurez İait â 
cet &gard. 


If he played his part skillfully, Favarger might win the 
ST'N's case for an increase in its printing allotment. But he 
was also to snoop around Duplain's shop, to collaborate with 
d'Arnal and the abb& La Serre, and to sound the other Lyon- 
nais dealers in order to discover what Duplain's general 
Encyclopödie policy really was.? 

Favarger arrived in Lyons on July 13 or 14, just in time for 
some last-minute instructions from his home office. The STN 
warned him that Duplain had recentiy refused to honor its 
two bills of exchange and had defended his conduct with spe- 
cious argumenis, which it refuted point by point so that 
Favarger could confound him in their discussions, It con- 
cluded with an exhortation: “Relisez bien toutes vos notes 
pour Lyon avant de faire aucune visite afin d'avoir balle en 
bouche en traitant.”'? One can imagine Favarger's reaction, 
as he sat in his inn, rereading his instructions, rehearsing his 
lines, and fortifying himself for the confrontation with Du- 
plain. But when the great moment came, he found his man 
surprisingiy affable, Duplain talked business for hourş with 
apparent openness and sincerity, though he did not reveal 
anything about the higher diplomacy of his operations. Fa- 
varger held firmiy to his appointed role throughout the flood 
of words, though it was not easy:''je.. . me suis conformö, 
Dieu merci, en tous points â vos instructions, ce gui n'est pas 
ais& avec lui guand l'on y est aussi longtemps.”” And he sent 
a happy report back to Neuchâtel: Duplain was printing the 


24. Favarger's diary, labeled '“Instructions et renseignements pour J. E. 
Favarger,?” isin the STN papers, ms. 1059. 
25. STN to Favarger, July 11, 1778. 
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third edition at 4 reams 15 guires (2,375 copies); he would 
give the STN a fourth volume to print for the first two edi- 
tions (that is, at 6,150) and three volumes for the third; and 
he would pay the next set of bilis when they became due in 
August. Duplain stated frankly that he made 1,500 livres 
for every volume that he had printed in Iiyons instead of in 
Neuchâtel, but he had recovered from his fits of temper and 
wanted to maintain good relations with the ST'N. He justified 
his refusal to pay its bills for the printing of volume 15 in 
June by explaining that the STN?'s shipment of that volume 
had arrived late, making it impossible for him to collect from 
the subscribers in time to make his own payments. He ex- 
pected the STN to come to his aid in difficult moments because 
it was a partner as well as a printer. Moreover, specie had 
been unusually scarce in Lyons, and he thought that as 
Bosset's son-in-law, d'Arnal ought to agree to a three-month 
delay in the payment of the bills of exchange. All this sounded 
disconcertingiy reasonable to Favarger, Duplain seemed to 
be eharming and to have conceded the most contested points 
without a struggle. But what had caused this abrupt change 
of behavior on his part? 

In his report, Favarger mentioned that Duplain ““m'a dit 
vous avoir öcrit pour permetire gue cette troisiğme &dition 
parüt sous votre nom, gue cela lui donnerait plus de relief.” 
This letter arrived in Neuchâtel just in time to take the pres- 
sure off Favarger's encounter with Duplain in Lyons because 
it was Duplain's way of replying to the ST'N's intransigent 
demand that he pay his bills:; ““Nous nous sommes dötermin&s 
â rölmprimer la troisiğme &dition â 4 rames 15 mains,” 
Duplain wrote ““Elle est sous presse, et nous espârons delivrer 
deux â trois volumes en aoüt. Comme nous voulons gue cette 
&dition (entre nous soit dit) soit supörieure â İautre pour 
Vexöcution, la correction etc. afin gue s'il en reste guelgues 
exemyplaires ils ne nous solent pas â charge, nous avons pens& 
gue pour gu'elle se distinguât, elle parüt sous un autre nom. 
Nous vous prions en consöguence de nous permettre de nous 
servir du vötre. Vous paraitrez avoir achetö& de Pellet ete. 
Envoyez-nous â cet &gard votre consentement s.v.p. 7 After 


26. Favarger to STN, July 15, 1778. 

27. Duplain to STN, July 10, 1778. This letter was a reply to a letter from the 
STN of July 8, which was virtually an ultimatum on the payment of Duplain's 
bill, 
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waiting three days for this attractive offer to sink in, Duplain 
sent another plea for the STN to delay the collection of its 
two bills of exchange until August. This gambit succeeded. 
The STN replied that it would extend the debt and that it 
would gladiy lend its name to the new edition, for which it 
expected to print ““plusieurs volumes.”' So when Favarger 
walked into Duplain's shop girded for battle, the guarrel 
was being settled above his head. And soon after their anti- 
climactic confrontation, Duplain handed him a freshiy printed 
prospectus which announced that the STN was sponsoring the 
third edition.” 

So it was that the third edition came to appear under the 
STN imprint. But Duplain was moved by more than a desire 
to make peace with one of his creditors. As his letters to the 
ST'N indicated, the first two editions had received a bad 
name, owing to sloppy printing and poor guality paper. By 
ehanging the typographical false front from “â Genöve chez 
Pellet”? to “â Neuchâtel chez la Sociğt& typographigue,”? he 
could attract more subscriptions. He could also get relief 
from another of the typographical troubles that had plagued 
the guarto throughout the first year of its existence. When 
Duplain first offered the guarto for sale, he committed himself 
to provide the entire text of the original edition and the 
Supplömeni for a retail price of 344 livres—10 livres for each 
of the twenty-nine volumes of text and 18 livres for each of 
the three volumes of plates. The foreman of a printing shop 
had advised him that the twenty-nine folio volumes of the 
original text and the Supplömeni would come to twenty-nine 
volumes in guarto format. Soon after the printing had begun, 
however, this estimate proved to be far too low. The text of 
the guarto eventually ran to thirty-six unusually thick vol- 
umes. Could Duplain expect his subseribers to pay 70 livres 
more than the contracted price in order to get the text that 
they had been promised? Panckoucke thought not: “Le public 
a souserit pour 32 volumes (that is, twenty-nine volumes of 
text and three of plates|. Si Uouvrage en avait un plus grand 
nombre, Je ne sais trop comment on pourrait leş lui faire 
payer.'9 To make matters worse, Linguet had spotted this 
mistake and had proclaimed it to be a swindle in his widely 

28. STN to Duplain, July 15, 1778. 


29. Favarger to STN, July 23, 1778. 
30. Panekoucke to STN, June 26, 1777. 
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read Annales. So Duplain could expect to stir up a storm of 
protests and even lawsuits if he raised the price or cut the 
text. He eventually muddled through this dilemma by levying 
a charge on only four of the seven extra volumes, In this way 
he fraudently raised the retail price to 384 livres—just enough 
to pay for the additional printing without producing an up- 
roar among his customers. 

This was a risky policy, whieh Duplain tried to foist on the 
public without being detected. Therefore, when he announced 
the second edition, he avoided mentioning the number of 
volumes and the total price, and he merely said that it would 
be sold on the same terms as the first. This crisis had passed 
by the time Duplain decided to launch the third edition. He 
therefore tried to protect himself by ehanging the terms of 
the subseription and by attributing it to the ST'N rather than 
to Pellet. The new subseribers would not be able to hold him 
to the promises that he had broken in dealing with the old 
ones, and the new guarto would appear as if it were the old one 
under new management. For these reasons, the prospectus 
that Duplain gave to Favarger announced “'une troisiğme 
&dition de V'Eneyclopeddie, gui contiendra 36 volumes in-4* & 
deux colonnes, propos&e par souseription chez la Soci&t& T'ypo- 
graphigue de Neuchâtel.?”1 It did not explain how the STN 
had come to replace Pellet as the publisher of the guarto. 
Innocent readers might even conclude that the STN was pi- 
rating him, for the prospectus gave no indication that Duplain 
was behind both enterprises, switehing his straw men. Only 
an astute observer would notice the crucial difference between 
this guarto and the others: this one was explicitly offered as 
a thirty-six volume set (plus three volumes of plates) costing 
384 livres. Duplain even promised that if the new edition 
should contain more than thirty-six volumes, they would be 
provided free of charge. Actually, he had İfreed himself from 
the obligation to fit the whole work into twenty-nine of them. 

The “'Neuchâtel'? edition therefore represented a clever 
attempt to cover up a foolish mistake in marketing—an effort 
to obscure one fraud by perpetrating another, although 
“İraud” is too strong a term for the common eighteenth- 
century practice of publishing books under false imprints. 


31, Favarger ineluded a manuseript text of the prospectus in a letter to the 
STN of Jniy 23, 1778. 
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This strategy pleased the Neuchâtelois because it seemed to 
assure them of getting at least three new volumes to print. 
They told Duplain that they were delighted with his pro- 
spectus, which they reprinted and circulated among their cor- 
respondents. By this time Duplain and Panckoucke had also 
made peace with the publishers of the rival Encyclopedies. 
So at last the way seemed to be clear for a settlement of the 
guarto contract. 


Opening Gambits of the Final Negotiations 


The external and internal problems of the guarto had 
forced Panckoucke and Duplain to suspend their initial con- 
tract negotiations in April, When they resumed their bargain- 
ing in July, the situation had been transformed: the agree- 
ment with the consortium from Liğge had forced Panckoucke 
to scuttle the plan for the revised edition, and the STN's 
guarrel with Duplain had raised suspicions about his handling 
of the third edition, He had actually produced a portion of 
that edition by July, so it was too late to prevent him from 
arranging the production so that he could siphon off thou- 
sands of livres by exploiting his role as middleman and man- 
ager. Panckoucke could only hope to hold him in check by 
insisting on a strict contract. The final round of negotiations 
therefore proved to be even tougher and more complicated 
than its predecessors. 

Originally, Panckoucke favored a conciliatory strategy. 
He phrased an early draft of the contract to make it seem 
as though he were rewarding Duplain for his successful 
stewardship by giving him a free half interest in the full 
“privilöge, droits et totalit& des cuivres” of the Eneyclopddie. 
The Trait& de Dijon had limited Duplain's half interest to 
the speculation on the guarto. By extending their partnership 
to all other Encyclopödie projects, Paneckoucke apparently 
hoped to win concessions from Duplain in the bargaining over 
the contract for the third edition. And to make the prospect 
tempting, his draft proposal specified that one future project 
would be a guarto edition of all the original illustrations—a 
clever idea, as Panckoucke was convinced that many of the 
guarto subscribers wanted the entire collection of plates, 
rather than three volumes of them, in order to make their sets 
of the Encyclopödie as complete as possible, Nothing would 
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be easier than to satisfy this ready-made market, for Panc- 
koucke and the STN owned ali the original plates, which 
could be retouched, in some cases reduced in scale, and then 
used to produce the number of coplies ordered—at an enor- 
mous profit, with a minimum of effort.? Panckoucke con- 
sidered this gambit seriously enough to submit it to the ST'N 
for approval in late April. But it seems very unlikely that he 
ever tried it out on Duplain, for by May the success of the 
third edition had become clouded by Duplain's guarrel with 
the STN and the threat of the rival Eneyclopödies. By July, 
when those difficulties had subsided, it no longer seemed 
appropriate to reward Duplain for anything. Panckoucke had 
dropped his plan for a supplementary edition of the plates in 
order to pursue other guarry, and he was ready to do some 
hard bargaining on the third edition. 

The bargaining reopened with an exchange of letters 
between Duplain and Panekoucke. As the contracting parties 
of the Trait& de Dijon, they handled the contract negotiations 
for the third edition, but they consulted their own associates, 
principally the STN in Panckoucke's case and Merlino de 
Giverdy in Duplain?'s. Most of the surviving documents come 
from the Panckoucke-ST'N consultations, so one must follow 
the negotiations from the perspective of Neuchâtel, which was 
biased but broad enough to afford an excellent view of the 
contest. 

On July 7, Panekoucke sent to the STN a draft contract he 
had received from Duplain and his own point-by-point com- 
mentary on it. A week later, the STN replied in kind. These 
three documents therefore show how the issues appeared at 
all three points of the Lyon-Paris-Neuchâtel triangle. 

First, Duplain set the edition at 3 reams 16 guires or 
1,900 copies and asked to receive 38 livres for every sheet 
printed at that rate as well as 10 livres for every ream of 
paper used. Was he putting his costs too high in order to rake 
off the difference between the expenses allotted him and his 
actual expenditure? Panckoucke addressed the guestion 
sguarely and answered it with a *'no.”” Duplain was only ask- 
ing for a slight increase over the rates set by the Trait& de Di- 
jon. He should be grantedit; “il ne faut pas chicaner.” Pane- 

32. Panekoucke's draft proposal, in his handwriting, isin the STN papers, ms. 
1233, entitled *' Addition â 1'Acte du guatorze janvier mil sept cent soixante et 


dix-sept.”” 
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koucke, who liked to do business in a grand manner without 
guibbling over small sums, was actually treating Duplain gen- 
erously, for the increase, which seemed small enough when 
measured by the ream, came to about 8,190 livres in all—the 
eguivalent of at least eleven years wages for a Swiss printer, 
though somewhat less than 1 percent of the anticipated reve- 
nue of the third edition.“ 

The Neuchâtelois agreed that Duplain deserved this in- 
crease in the allotted costs, especially for paper, whose price 
had risen rapidiy in response to the demand created by the 
guarto, They objected only to Duplain's phrasing of this 
clause because it gave him conıplete control over the choice 
of the printers without obligating him to give any volumes 
to the ST'N. They therefore asked Panckoucke to get Duplain 
to reserve at least three volumes for their presses, But they 
had no other criticism of Duplain's proposals on pricing. 
Like Panekoucke, they assumed that he would commission 
the work at cheaper rates than he received from the guarto 
Association and that he would pocket the difference. They 
seemed to consider the money he would make in this manner 
as legitimate remuneration for his activities as middleman, 
provided it were kept within bounds by the rates set in the 
contract. Far from hiding this source of income, Duplain had 
told Favarger openly that it brought in 1,500 livres per vol- 


33. In his “*Observations sur 1('Aete de M. Duplain,”? which he sent with 
Duplain?'s draft in his letter to the STN of July 7, 1778, Panekoucke explained 
his caleulations as follows: **Le prix de 38 livres pour 3 rames 16 mains est con- 
forme â W*Acte de Dijonm—30 livres le premier mil, 8 livresle deuxiğme. Il n'ya 
gue 4 mains de difförence ... Dix livres le papier; il est trâs recherebâ, et ils ne 
gagnent pas cing sols â ce prix.?? To follow his reasoning, one should remember 
that eighteenth-century publishers commoniy thought in reams rather than num- 
bers of copies. Duplain wanted to print each sheet 1,900 times for the eguivalent 
of what it would have cost at a pressrun of 2,000, according to the rate set by the 
Traitâö de Dijon. The difference of 100 sheets or 4 guires in the printing of each 
sheet of the text came to 16 sous or 104 livres per volume (the volumes normally 
contained about 130 sheets) or 3,744 livres for the entire printing. The cost of 
inereasing the paper allotment by 5 sous per ream can be calculated thus: since 
there were about 130 sheets per volume and each sheet was to be printed 1,900 
times, each volume would contain 247,000 sheets or 494 reams, and the entire 
printing of all the thirty-six-volume sets would contain 17,784 reams. At an addi- 
tional 5 sous per ream, the increase in the paper costs would therefore come to 
4,446 livres. The costse were ultimately higher because Duplain later increased the 
printing by another ream per sheet. But these calculations illustrate the way 
eighteenth-century publishers reasoned, beginning always with standard costs per 
sheet of text or fenille d'€dition. 
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ume for him.“* What would be condemned as rake-offs today 
passed as a normal business practice among eighteenth-cen- 
tury entrepreneurs, who had to cope with manufacturing tech- 
nigues that belonged somewhere in the middle of the 
evolutionary scale between the putting out system and the 
factory. 

Paneckoucke and the STN also went along with Duplain's 
demand for a röviseur who would correct the copy for the 
third edition for 1,000 livres a year. But they balkedata 
long, complex clause of his draft, which seemed to give him 
unlimited opportunities to exaggerate his costs at their 
expense, The clause read: “Et moi C. Panckoucke consens 
. . . gu'ils (Joseph Duplain & Compagnie| en feront faire 
Vimpression â Genöve et dans les diffârentes villes de la 
Suisse â leur choix; et dans les cas oü ils imprimeraient 
guelgues volumes en France, ils seront expâödiğs â Genöve 
pour y âtre mis dans un magasin commun; dans le cas oü 
ile s'y refusassent, les risgues en saisie du gouvernement 
seralent pour leur compte, comme dans nos conventions pre- 
miöres, â la charge par nous d'acguitter les frais; gu'il leur 
sera rembourse les frais gu'ils feront hors ceux compris dans 
les İrais d'impression, comme söchage et ötendage seulemenit, 
les autres döboursös, comme commis, magasin, ports de 
lettres et tous autres relatifs, leur seront rembours&s.” 85 

Duplain's phrasing implied that he could print, store, and 
distribute the volumes from Lyons, running the risk of con- 
fiscation by the government and charging the Association for 
what it would have cost him to have the volumes transported 
from Lyons to Geneva and stored there before distribution. 
He also seemed to ask for a blank check to cover his operat- 
ing expenses. Panckoucke countered this proposal with the 
suggestion that Duplain receive, for all of his expenses, the 
fixed sum of 16,000 livres, or twice the amount provided by the 
Trait& de Dijon (2,000 livres a year for four years). This sum 
seemed sufficient to Panekoucke because the output of guartos 


34. Favarger to STN, July 15, 1778: ““Il me dit gu'il y avait environ 1500 
livres â gagner pour lui de fnaire imprimer ici plutöt gue chez nous.?? For its 
printing, the STN was paid according to the contract price rather than the price 
Duplain paid his other printers. 

35. ““Copie du projet d'Acte propos& par M. Duplain pour la troisiğme im- 
pression?? dated July 1, 1778 and sent by Panekoucke to the STN in hiş letter 
of July 7, 1778. 
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had doubled since the signing of the Trait&, He explained his 
reasoning in some confidential remarks to the STN: ““Vous 
savez les prötentions excessives de Duplain sur ces frais de 
magasin, commis, Il faut bien prendre garde de nous laisser 
entamer â ce sujet. Ecrivez moi de la maniöre la plus ferme 
lâ-dessus, et j'enverrai cette partie de votre lettreâ Lyon.” 


Duel by Lettre Ostensible 


The STN complied with a letter that reproduced Panc- 
koucke?s arguments exactly and also pushed its claim to 
print at least three volumes. Publishers freguentiy used such 
fake letters—etires ostensibles they called them—as weapons 
in their bargaining with each other and with the French 
authorities. The STN had written one for Duplain in 1775, 
and Duplain now parried Panekoucke's maneuver by using 
a variant of the same technigue. On July 19 he wrote a letter 
to his own associate, Merlino de Giverdy, who submitted it to 
Panckoucke as evidence for Duplain's argument on the gues- 
tion of expenses. Merlino was then negotiating in Duplain's 
name with Panckoucke in Paris; and the letter certainly 
strengthened his hand, for it defended Duplain's position 
with extraordinary vehemence. 

Duplain made it seem as though his backers in Lyons were 
exerting pressure on him to resist Panckoucke's terms and 
that he also had to fight off a far more intimidating pressure 
group, the local elergy. To be sure, he said, Panckoucke had 
received a permission to market the Encyclopödie, but the 
permission said nothing about printing it in France, Panc- 
koucke knew full well that Duplain ran enormous risks by 
doing part of the printing in Lyons. Duplain had had to 
guarantee his Lyonnais printers against any loss that might 
be incurred if the authorities cracked down on them, He had 
set up secret warehouses to store the volumes and had hired 
agenis to ship them out secretly by night. He had even had to 
take measures to appease the clergy, “ce corps redoutable 
gul commençait â gronder.” All of those operations cost 
money, a great deal of it; yet the guarto Assoclatlon was 
providing him only 2,000 livres a year for expenses. Very 
well, he had found a way to cut his expenses, by printing in 


36. Panekoueke, ““Observations?? in his letter to the STN of July 7, 1778. 
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Lyons instead of Geneva. But he expected compensation for 
running the risks that were necessary to make those savings. 
He wanted to be paid the amount it would have cost to have 
the volumes transported and stored in Geneva, even though 
they would really be distributed from Lyons. That sum would 
constitute a ““droit d'assurance,”' for Duplain was actually 
functioning as an insurer who assumed the risk of reimburs- 
ing the injured parties should the merchandise be lost. Du- 
plain was also a fighter, battling for the common good of the 
enterprise, while Panekoucke remained idle on the home front, 
complaining about costs. Panekoucke's attitude was infuriat- 
ing, and Duplain was ready to do battle against him, too, 
if he did not agree to an eguitable contract: “Comme je ne 
suispas... d'humeur ... â fairela guerre â mes döpenses 
et gue toutes ces lenteurs me font bouillir le sang, je te pr&- 
viens gue si dans neuf jours je ne reçois pas le trait& sign&, 
Je me mets sur le champ en justice. Il est ridicule gu'aprös les 
peines gue je me donne, les succös merveilleux gue je procure, 
on me conteste une chose jJuste et gue certainement les tri- 
bunaux ne me refuseront pas. '87 

One can never be certain about Duplain?s motives, but his 
letter was probabiy a bluff, He tried to intimidate his associ- 
ates several times with angry outbursts. His later letters 
suggest that he did not really fear the clergy, though he might 
claim to do so in order to extract concessions from Panc- 
koucke, And he had no grounds for bringing his dispute with 
Panckoucke before a court. Panckoucke evidentiy read Du- 
plain's letter in this way and let the nine-day ultimatum 
expire without giving ground. He wrote to the STN that he 
would stand by the Trait& de Dijon—that is, he would set a 
limit of 16,000 livres on Duplain's expenses. The Neuchâtelois 
replied that they hoped he would settle with Duplain “de 
maniğre â nous garantir de toute tracasserie,”” and that he 
would insist on inspecting Duplain's accounts “pour notre 
commune sürete.”* Although they maintained a friendly 
tone in their letters to Duplain at this time, their distrust of 
him had grown so great that they now considered it crucial 
to force a tough contract on him in order to protect them- 
selves İrom embezzlement. 

37. Duplain to Merlino, July 19, 1778, from the copy kept by the STN in 


Duplain's dossier. Duplain used the “'tu”? because Merlino was his cousin. 
38. Panekoucke to STN, July 21, 1778, and STN to Panekoneke, July 28, 1778. 
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They had an opportunity to unbosom their worries in 
August, when Panckoucke made a guick trip to Switzerland. 
The “Atlas of the book trade” was carrying several specu- 
lations besides the Encyclopödie in the summer of 1778. He 
acguired the Mercwre, began selling off his stock of books, and 
laid plans to produce gigantic editions of the works of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, who had recentiy died within two months 
of each other, touching off terrific intrigues among the pub- 
lishers specializing in Enlightenment. Panekoucke, who led 
the field in the intriguing, traveled to Switzerland in order to 
stake out a claim to the manuseripts of the two philosophes, 
and on his journey he stopped by Neuchâtel to discuss the 
Duplain negotiations with the STN. The discussions resulted 
in an agreement on the terms to be demanded and in another 
lettre ostensible, in which the STN outlined those demands. 

On August 25 the Neuchâtelois sent the letter to Panc- 
koucke, who had returned to Paris via Montbard, where he 
had discussed still more speculations with Buffon. They added 
a covering note that showed how closely they were coordinat- 
ing their publishing policies: *““Nous vous envoyons par ce 
courrier, sulvant nos conventions verbales, une lettre osten- 
sible pour M. Duplain pour en faire usage suivant votre 
prudence ordinaire, et vous prions de nous informer du 
sulvi, en möme temps gue vous pourrez nous dire guelgue 
chose positif sur les oeuvres de Voltaire, continuant toujours 
â nous occuper de celles de J. Jacgues.” By this time, Duplain 
had inereased the size of the third edition by a ream, making 
it 4 reams 15 guires or 2,375 copies and raising once again 
the problem of how much to allot him for his printing costs. 
This was no trivial matter, for Duplain was already skimming 
off about 50,000 livres from the printing costs allocated for 
the first two editions, and he now was pressing Panckoucke 
and the ST'N to increase the rate that they had tentatively 
agreed upon for the third edition, At the same time, he clearly 
planned to print the new edition as cheaply as possible, for he 
was not only taking competing bids from the local printers 
but also had set up some presses of his own and was even 
asking the guarto Association to pay for them. In the letire 
ostensible, the ST'N said it would go as high as 44 livres per 
sheet, though it thought 42 livres more reasonable. At the 
higher rate, Duplain would make 13,104 livres more than he 
would at the rate set by the Trait& de Dijon. Since he was also 
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to make another 4,446 livres from the increased allotment of 
59 sous per ream on the paper, he would do very well by 
Panckoucke?'s proposed contract, the STN wrote, phrasing 
its comments in order to make the desired effect on Duplain: 
“Nous devons rendre justice avec vous â Uhabilete et â 
Vintelligence avec laguelle M. Duplain a trait& cette affaire- 
lâ dös son commencement. Nous avons nous-mâömes &t& tömoins 
de toutes les peines gu”il s'est donnges â Lyon pour les livrai- 
sons; et s'il a un böngfice comme imprimeur gui ne laisse pas 
d'ötre considörable sur la guantitğ, il lui est bien acguis. Mais 
nous voyons, Monsicur, trop d'inconvönients â nous &carter 
du Traitâ fait â Dijon pour les frais â allouer â M. Duplain; 
nous avons trop d'envie en notre particulier de nous conserver 
son amitiğ et nos relations avec lui, pour ne pas devoir &carter 
tout ce gul pourrait donner matiöre â discussions tels gue les 
İrais de voyage, magasinage ete.” 

Considering that the STN had virtualiy called Duplain a 
bandit in its confidential correspondence with Panckoucke, 
its letire ostensible represented its true feelings about as ac- 
curately as the diplomatic notes exchanged between sovereign 
states, It adopted a tone that would flatter Duplain without 
making any concesslons to him. In fact, the STN was both 
more flattering and more intransigent than in its previous 
fake letter. It stated explicitly that it had no objection to 
Duplain's making a profit from his role as middleman, but 
it would not give an inch in its refusal to let him set his own 
ceiling on his expenses. It dismissed his argument about run- 
ning great risks with the comment that it would gladiy set 
up twenty presses and print the whole work in Neuchâtel if 
the danger from the authorities in Lyons were really so great. 
It also brought up the embarrassing issue of Duplain's mis- 
calculation on the number of volumes necessary to incorporate 
the entire folio text. A similar bövye had discredited Felice's 
Eneyclopödie d'Yverdon, it complained, and it noted criti- 
cally that Duplain had been forced by this mistake to pacify 
the subseribers and give away the fifteenth volume free. Yet 
he had not even informed his partners about this deviation 
from the policy agreed on by all of them in the Trait& de 
Dijon. But the STN said it would not dwell on such unpleas- 
ant matters, nor would it insist on “la somme considörable 
gue nous vous avons payde pour ces cuivres, privilöges etc.” 
—a sum that had been spared Duplain. It merely wanted to 
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avoid future guarrels. So it would hold firm to its determina- 
tion to have all Duplain's expenses covered by explicit al- 
lotments in the contract. In this way, harmony would continue 
to reign among the partners, and they could fully share in the 
glory of having produced “cette entreprise, gui est en effet 
la plus belle gui ait 6t€ faite en librairle.” 


The Last Turn of the Screw 


Whether or not he expected Duplain to be moved by suclı 
dulcet phrases, Panckoucke could produce them as evidence 
that his hands were tied: he could make no more concesslons 
because his Neuchâtel allies would not stand for it, He and the 
STN evidentiy had agreed on this strategy in Neuchâtel be- 
cause on September 1 the STN wrote to him saying that it 
hoped he had arrived safely back in Paris, where he would 
find the lettre ostensible and its endorsement of a draft con- 
tract with which he proposed to confront Duplain. They 
added that they would accept whatever arrangements Panc- 
koucke should make and they had complete faith in his 
ability to overcome Duplain's prötentions peu fondöes. 

Meanwhile, the STN kept up the amicable tone of the letters 
that it sent direetiy to Duplain. On August 26 it wrote dis- 
ingenuously that it hoped he had settled his differences with 
Panckoucke, since it believed that Panckoucke, like the ST'N 
itself, wanted to make all possible concessions to his wishes; 
and it closed by expressing its own wish for the copy of the 
fourth volume Duplain had promised. A week earlier it had 
informed him that it was nearing the end of volume 24, its 
third; so its need for new work had become critical, At the 
same time, Duplain's next set of payments were about to 
become due. On August 29, the ST'N notified him that his debt 
had mounted to 23,723 livres and that this time it expected its 
bills of exchange to be acguitted without any trouble. It was 
still waiting for its fourth volume, it added. Duplain replied 
that he only owed 2,957 livres and that he would not paya 
penny more, He produced his own version of the STN's 
printing account, which differed greatly from the version he 
had received from Neuchâtel and seemed to provide pretexts 
for endless haggling. And he showed his determination to 
haggle rather than pay by arguing that the STN was com- 
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mitted to finance all its purchases of paper and to go without 
relmbursement until it had delivered the last printed sheet 
of cach volume to him in Lyons. To support this argument, 
Duplain cited an irrelevant passage from his agreement with 
the STN of May 28, 1777, and then said that the strain on his 
finances was so great that the STN should not expect to be 
paid in any case.” 

The STN reacted with predictable fury. Duplain was re- 
opening guestions that they had settled in July, when the 
Neuchâtelois had agreed to extend his debt until the end of 
August and he had promised to let them print a fourth vol- 
ume of the first two editions. Now he had produced another 
specious argument in order to hold back both the payment 
and the volume. The STN warned him that it could no longer 
make concesslons on either issue, that failure to honor its 
bills of exchange would throw its finances into chaos, and that 
his conduct raised grave guestions as to his motives.*“ Duplain 
had made his motives clear enough in a letter of August 21: 
“Nous sommes en difficultö avee M. Panckoucke pour nos 
İfrais. Dös gue cela sera terminö, nous vous enverrons un 
volume.” But the Neuchâtelois had ignored that remark, and 
so he repeated it in his answer to their protest. He would 
stick to his refusal, he wrote on September 15; and “'guant au 
nouveau volume promis, nous attendons la röponse de M. 
Panckoucke sur un objet gu'il nous conteste, guoigue promis, 
et duguel nous ne nous döparterons point.” 

Actually, the Neuchâtelois had got the point long ago; and 
while Duplain intensified the pressure on them, they tried to 
get Panckoucke to relieve it. On September 15 they inguired 
anxiousiy about the negotiations, recounted their latest diffi- 
cultiles with Duplain, and concluded, “En verite, Monsieur, 
de tels procâdös multipliğs nous deviennent trâs d&sagr&ables. 
Nous en sentons d'autant plus la nâcessit& de rögler compte 
avec cet associö-lâ et aspirons â |'&pogue convenue entre nous 
pour İravailler â cette importante opdration.”? After another 
week had gone by without any word from Panckoucke about 
the negotlations, the Neuchâtelois began to feel desperate and 
filled another letter to him with more urgent complaints about 
Duplain's tactics, which they now deseribed as extortion, He 
was holding back the money and the copy to force them to 


39. Duplain to STN, Sept. 2, 1778. 
40. STN to Duplain, Sept. 9, 1778. 
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grant better terms in the contract, they said. But vehement as 
they were in condemning his conduet, they virtually asked 
Panekoucke to give in to it. Someone had to bend, they ex- 
plained, and the pressure on them was becoming unbearable: 
“Vous concevez, Monsiecur, dans guel embarras son opiniâğ- 
tretö doit nöcessairement nous jeter . . . Tout cela en vörit€ 
est trös dösagrâable, et nous vous prions instamment d'aviser 
au moyen d'y mettre fin le plutöt gu'il sera possible.” But if 
they were willing to weaken their position on the clause about 
Duplain?s expenses, they were more determined than ever to 
insist that all the guarto associates meet in Lyons to make a 
close inspection of his financial management: **Une conduite 
si döraisonnable dömasgue ses vues, Elles ne peuvent tendre 
gu'â extorguer notre acguiescement â ses prötentions, et vous 
saurez comme nous appröclier ce plan-llâ... Tout cela nous 
porte â conelure gu'il serait fort bien â souhaiter pour le bien 
de la ehose gue I'assemblöe des intöressössâlLyon... püt 
âtre anticipöe et avoir lieu le plutöt possible. 41 

The pressure hurt the Neuchâtelois most because the pas- 
sage of each day brought them closer to the maturation date 
of their bills of exchange and to the end of the printing of 
volume 24, the last of the three volumes Duplain had given 
them, They had written seventeen different bills of exchange 
on Duplain, worth 19,380 livres in all, and if he refused to 
acguit them, their bearers would descend on d'Arnal, demand- 
ing immediate payment. Should d'Arnal fail to provide the 
money, the STN would face not merely lawsuits but also the 
collapse of its credit. Of course it could sue Duplain, but a 
long and bitter battle in the courts could fatally damage the 
whole enterprise, In any case Duplain had not given it time 
to make the threat of litigatlon effective because it had to 
produce 19,000 livres at once or suspend its payments—that 
is, suffer irreparable damage to an excellent commercial 
reputation, which it had built up by nine years of hard work. 
Duplain never backed down from his refusal to honor the 
bills of exchange, despite the entreaties of the STN and 
d'Arnal. By emergeney action on the Bourse, d'Arnal came 
up with the 19,000 livres. But this herolc interventton strained 
his own capital resources badly, cost a great deal of money in 
brokerage fees and short-term loans, and only postponed the 


41, STN to Panekoucke, Sept. 27, 1778. 
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reckoning with Duplain until the next series of notes ma- 
tured.* 

In a letter of October 3, 1778, the Neuchâtelois complained 
bitterly to Duplain about the financial crisis he had inflicted 
on them, They meant to collect their entire debt next time, 
they warned, and were ready to defend their case “'devant 
tous les tribunaux du monde.”” But they had to contain their 
anger, because they needed to persuade him somehow to 
send them the copy for the fourth volume, By this time two 
volumes of the third edition had already been printed and 
distributed and the STN's workers had come within a few 
days of finishing volume 24. ““Ce volume fini, nous aurons 20 
ouvriers sur les bras gu'il faudra renvoyer ou occuper â 
d'autres objets, toujours avec une grande perte pour nous, 
â moins gue vous n'ayez |'honnâtet& de nous expâdier, â lettre 
vue, un İragment assez fort de copie,” the STN implored. 
And then it confessed its willingness to play his game against 
Panckoucke: ““Nous VUavons sollicit8 â vous accommeoder. 
Nous ne faisons aucun doute gu'il ne s'y pröte et gue vous ne 
consentiez de votre cöt& â prendre des arrangements propres 
â prövoir entre nous toute sorte de difficultös. Vous sentez 
comme nous gue cet &cuecil serait aussi funeste gu'une contre- 
façon ou autre malencontre typographigue.”?” No contract, no 
copy, Duplain replied.“* There was nothing the Neuchâtelois 
could do but suffer on the sidelines while their two powerful 
partners fought it out. The bluffing, grappling, and crushing 
must have been fierce; but no record of it has survived. All 
one can know is the result: on October 10 in Paris Panekoucke 
and Duplain's agent Merlino de Giverdy signed the contract 
for the third edition of the guarto Encyelopedie. 


The Contract 


The contract represented a compromise, but Panckoucke 
carried most of the contested points (see Appendix A. XIV). 


42. The STN's financial diffculties with Duplain are explained in its corre- 
spondence with d?'Arnal, notably in d'Arnal's letter to the STN of Sept. 24, 1778. 

43. Duplain to STN, Oet. 9, 1778: ““ Nous attendons gue M. Panckoucke sit 
fini le traitö nouveau â signer pour vous envoyer un nouvegu volume, et il attend, 
dit-il, votre ratification. Cela ne nous regarde pas. Tout ce gue nous pouvons dire 
â M. Panekoucke, c'est gue nos İfrais sont immenses et gue nouş n'aurions jamais 
pensö gu”ilş fussent si considörables. Sitöt donc gue nous saurons gue M. Pane- 
koueke a consenti, le nouveau volume partira.?? 
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As he desired, it set the printing rate at 44 livres per sheet 
and increased the price of paper by 6 sous to 10 livres per 
ream. Duplain could not have put up much of an argument 
against these rates because they would bring him 17,550 
livres more than those set by the Trait& de Dijon, which were 
already providing him with an enormous profit on the print- 
ing. But the new contract kept strietly to the old allotment for 
Duplain's general expenses, giving him 16,000 livres for 
managing the production and distribution of 8,000 Encyclo- 
pödies in place of his previous allowance of 8,000 livres for 
4,000 Encyclopddies. Duplain therefore had conceded defeat 
on the issue that had produced the fiercest fighting. He found 
some compensation, however, in articles 3 and 5, which au- 
thorized him to set up a printing operation in France and to 
charge the guarto Association for the eguivalent of what it 
would have cost to have those volumes transported to Geneva 
for storage and distribution. Far from mentioning any obli- 
gatlon to give some of the printing to the ST'N, this contract 
for the ““Nenehâtel” edition indicated that the printing was 
to take place “â Lyon et autres villes de France”? and that 
the Association would pay the Geneva-liyons transport costs 
in case Duplain considered it ““convenable” to have some of 
the work done in Switzerland. It even committed the Associa- 
tion to pay Duplain?'s costs for buying his own presses and 
for bringing workers to Lyons. So it signified a shift from 
Geneva to Lyons in the production as well as the distribution 
of the book. Duplain promised to reimburse his associates for 
any losses in case the French authorities cracked down on 
his operation, but he demanded payment for assuming this 
risk : thus the fictitious transport allotment, This “insurance?” 
also compensated him for receiving only 16,000 livres *'pour 
. . . un objet de döpense annuelle infiniment plus considör- 
able.”” By writing this phrase into the contract, Duplain 
indicated that he had not taken defeat gracefully in the con- 
troversy over his expenses. Panckoucke tried to protect him- 
self from further sguabbling on this issue by two other 
provisions. First, the allocation for the nonexistent transport 
of the merehandise İrom Lyons to Geneva should not be 
effective if the STN opposed it. Second, should the assocliates 
disagree over this or any other aspect of the enterprise, they 
were to choose arbitrators and were to be bound by the 
contract to accept the arbitrators? verdict, without appealing 
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to the courts, This provision showed the businessmen's dis- 
trust of the expensive and inegultable jJudicial system in 
France, but it also indicated their distrust of one another. 
They had not been able to agree without doing battle, and 
their agreement established a truce, not peace. 

The bitterness and belligereney left over from the contract 
dispute had poisoned relations between Neuchâtel and Lyons, 
but it had not prevented the ST'N's shop from continuing 
work. As soon as it heard that the contract had been signed, 
the STN shot off a letter to Duplain, reguesting its copyina 
tone of somewhat strained bantering: ““Au cas gue vous 
eussiez encore cette copie si ardemment postulâe et si brave- 
ment d&fendue (that is, in case he had not sent it already, 
veuillez le faire partir sans dölai et par la route la plus 
courte... Aureste, nous sommes remplis de confiance dans 
vos habilet&s, Un pilote aussi actif et aussi expörimente doit 
infailliblement conduire la bargue au port.”?”* Unamused and 
unflattered, Duplain replied that he would not provide the 
copy until the Neuchâtelois had accepted the contract because 
clause 5 reguired their ratification, The STN received a copy 
of the contract on October 18 and immediately notified Du- 
plain that they accepted it, despite some misgivings about 
clause five. They wished that it had set a fixed price for the 
fictitious transport allowance, but they would not refuse to 
endorse it because they yearned for an end to “'la longue 
contestation.”? Now, at last, they hoped he would send the 
fourth volume and perhaps even would let them print itata 
pressrun of 8,000—that is, for all three ““editions.”* On the 
same day, they sent a franker letter to Panckoucke. They 
worried that clause 5 might give Duplain a loophole for 
inflating his “'insurance” expenses. But they congratulated 
Panekoucke for his victory on two key points: the limitation 
of Duplain's general expenses to 16,000 livres and the pre- 
vention of further disputes by the provision for arbitration. 
If they could only give Duplain?'s accounts a thorough going- 
over, the Neuchâtelois concluded, they might emerge un- 
scathed from the whole affair. After one more exchange of 
letters, Duplain finaliy surrendered the copy. İt was volume 
35, and the ST'N was to print it at 6,000 for the first and sec- 
ond editions. So it did not have to fire its work force, It had 


44. STN to Duplain, Oct. 14, 1778. 
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won a fourth volume for the first two editions. But it had not 
yet received anything to print for “'its” edition, which was 
still far from being what eighteenth-century publishers called 
une ajfaire boucl€e. 

The guarto assoclates had a contract, however, The last 
round of their long and painful negotiations had developed 
into a duel by lettre ostensible, The duel had ended in a draw, 
and Duplain had resorted to a more powerful weapon: ex- 
tortion. He had inflicted wounds on the vulnerable, Neuchâtel 
flank of his adversary, but he had not forced Panckoucke to 
sue for peace in Paris, Instead, Duplain himself had made 
the crucial concessions in the final compromise, And far from 
feeling pacified by the peace of October 10, he began to look 
for other ways to trim off fat from the overgrown profits of 
the guarto, while hiş partners hardened in their resolve to 
make a closer examination of his suspicious conduct. So in 
agrecing on terms for the expansion of his enterprise—'the 
most beautiful ever in the history of publishing,”” according 
to the STN—the guarto assocliates infused it with so much 
duplicity, hatred, and greed that it threatened to blow up 
in their faces. Its very success had increased its explosiveness. 
But before recounting the struggle that led to the final ex- 
plosion, it is necessary to backtrack through 1777 and 1778 in 
order to pick up the story of the guarto's external battles. 
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PIRACY AND TRADE WAR 


While the guarto associates guarreled over their domestic 
affairs, they had to defend themselves from outside attack. 
Only a militant foreign policy could protect their market from 
raids by rival publishers who wanted to profit from the 
extraordinary demand for relatively inexpensive Encyclo- 
pödies. That demand had remained hidden until the success 
of the guarto stunned the publishing world, revealing a 
market for Encyelopedism throughout the length and breadth 
of theland. As the STN putitin a letter to Panekoucke about 
the need to coordinate their defense against Encyeolopddies 
being produced in ILyons, Lausanne, and Liğge, ““'C'est une 
chose admirable de voir â guel point et en combien de sens 
on s'occupe de I*Encyclopödie depuis notre guarto. Il semble 
guc nous ayons ölectrifi€ tout le monde.?” 


Pirate Raids 


Having originally floated his guarto as a pirated edition, 
Duplain had no way of burying his treasure after he turned 
legitimate. Other pirates got wind of it and raced to the 
attack. In August 1777 he heard that some Geneva publishers 
were planning to counterfeit the guarto and to underseli it 
by 100 livres a set. He rushed to Switzerland and confronted 


1. STN to Paneckoucke, June 7, 1778. Similarly, tbe STN wrote to Belin, a 
bookseller in Paris, on April 18, 1778: ““On dirait, comme vous |'observez, gue 
le suceğs de 1'Eneyclopdödie in-guarto a tellement &lectris& tout le monde gue 
chacun veut avoir part â ce grand dictionnaire,?? 
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them with a counterthreat: he and his assoclates would not 
only defend their market with the full force of the French 
state but also ruin it for their competitors, for they could 
liguidate their guarto and produce their revised Enecyelo- 
pödie in time to destroy the demand for any other guartos. 
The project for the revised edition, Suard's refonte, there- 
fore served as a weapon in the defense of the guarto; 
and it proved to be effective because the Genevans abandoned 
their plan.? Meanwhile, however, a group of booksellers from 
Toulouse plotted to print a counterfeit edition in the shop of 
Gaude pöre et fils in Nimes. This project also foundered, 
probably because Panckoucke's privilege could not be attacked 
openly within the kingdom.? But as it sank from sight, rumors 
of another counterfeit guarto began to circulate, this time 
from Lausanne, Ostervald investigated them and reported 
that the Lausannois only intended to pirate a Brussels edition 
of the thirty-volume Encyelopdödie de jurisprudence.* But 
even false alarms were disguleting. The industry of pirate 
publishing was too aggressive and too well developed every- 
where around France's borders for the guarto to be frec 
İrom attack. 

Having skirmished with pirates for years, Panekoucke knew 
that they would try to capture the market for the Encyclo- 
pödie. But he felt confident that he could ward them off by 
relying on his privilege and protections, the strategy that he 
had originally intended to use against Duplain. When in- 
formed of the danger from Geneva, he replied that he already 
knew about it, and about raids being prepared from other 
guarters as well, but that he had erected a solid defense 


2. Duplain explained his strategy to the STN in a letter of Aug. 18, 1777: 
““L'unigue but de notre dernier voyage 2 Genâve a &t€ d'empâcher la contrefaçon 
dont nouş &tions menacös. La seule man'ğre de s'en garantir e'est d'annoncer â 
ces enragös gue d'ici en fövrier 1779 nous aurons tout livrâ et guc de suite aprös 
nous annoncions une &dition augmentöe par les premiers &diteurs. A peine auront- 
ils fait guatre â cing volumes dans lintervale gu'il y aura jJusgu'â notre entiğre 
livraison. Çu'en feront-ils? Comment leur &dition entrera-t-elle en France? Elle 
trouvera de grandes oppositions. Toutes ces raisons dites verbalement et non par 
lettre arrâteront les plus obstin&s. Faites-en part â la Sociât& de Lausanne s.v.p.” 

3. The only information on this project is a passing remark in a letter to the 
STN on April 6, 1778, from a binder and bookdealer in Toulouse named Gaston, 
who had collected a huge number of subseriptions for the guarto Encyeclopddie 
and would have collected still more, he claimed, had his campaign not been un- 
dercut by an edition ““gue les libraires de Toulouse font imprimer â Nimes chez 
M. Gaude.” 

4. STN to Duplain, Aug. 23, 1777. 
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against them: “Ön a voulu m'inspirer des craintes sur une 
pareille entreprise â Avignon. Au reste, jJ'ai ici tout dispos& 
de maniöre gue dans aucun cas aucune de ces Gditions 
n'entrerait en France, et sans la France, point de succös.”” 
Moreover, pirates bluffed as often as they attacked. So 
Panekoucke advised his partners to ride out the threats, 
trusting in his ability to defend the French market. At first 
this strategy worked well: the Eneyclopödies of Geneva and 
Avignon proved to be attempts to frighten the guarto Associ- 
ation into paying protection money, But this was a dangerous 
game. The next assailant might mean business, and the guarto 
publishers would not be able to tell whether he was faking 
until he had launched his attack. 

After the pirates from Geneva, Toulouse, and Avignon had 
disappeared over the horizon, Duplain was assaulted from 
within Lyons by two men of his own hreed, Jean Marie Barret 
and Joseph Sulpice Grabit. Both dealers had built up a large 
wholesale trade, much of it in prohibited books, which they 
smuggled in from Switzerland or occasionally had printed in 
LUyons. Barret, for example, secretly produced an edition 
of Rousseau's works in 1772, which illustrates the way he and 
his colleagues did business. Regnault, the future Lyonnais 
associate of the guarto Eneyclopddie, learned of the printing 
and demanded to be given a chance to buy a half interest in it. 
Fearing that a refusal would result in a denunciation to the 
police, Barret reluctantly complied. Soon afterward, how- 
ever, he discovered that Benoit Duplain, the father of Joseph, 
was trying to beat him to the market by producing a rival 
clandestine editlon in two separate shops, Instead of inform- 
ing Regnault, Barret let slip a remark that commercial diffi- 
culties now made him willing to sell the other half of his 
Rousseau. Regnault eagerly bought him out, only to become 
trapped in a trade war with Duplain, which Barret took 
pleasure in watching from a safe distance, “Ta möchancetâ 
de mes confröres m'est si bien connue gue je crols ne pouvoir 
prendre trop de pröcautions,”? was the conclusion that he 
drew from the experience.? 

Grabit lived by the same code, In 1773 he trled to force 
Saillant and Nyon of Paris to buy a thousand volumes 17—22 


5. Panekoucke to ST'N, Sept. 9, 1777. See also the report ou the piracy threats 
in STN to Panckoucke, Aug. 31, 1777. 
6. Barretto STN, Dec. 28, 1772, 
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from a pirated edition of their own Histoire de France by 
Velly. He threatened to counterfeit volumes 1-16 and to un- 
dersell them unmercifully if they refused to collaborate in 
the undermining of their own privilege, And he sent his 
threats anonymously through the STN, as if he were a Swiss 
pirate instead of a Frenchman, who might be expected to 
defend the law of his land against foreign interlopers. His 
plot failed, but it illustrates the character of the book trade 
in Lyons, where the only law that counted was the iron law 
of the marketplace : maximize profits.” 

Barret and Grabit naturally jumped at the chance to cash 
in on the most profitable enterprise that any bookdealer of 
their generation had ever seen in Lyons: Duplain's guarto 
Encyclopödie. They decided to produce their own guarto—or 
at least to produce enough of it to convince Duplain that they 
would go ahead with the printing, presumably using presses 
in Switzerland, if he did not buy them off. As veteran pirates, 
they knew that they would have to make a considerable 
investment for their threat to be credible. Perhaps they even 
meant to go through with it: it is as difficult to know whether 
they were blufing today as it was two hundred years ago, 
In any case, they printed at least six sheets (48 pages) ata 
pressrun of four reams eight guires (2,200 copies) and then 
told Duplain that it would cost hım 27,000 livres to get them 
to stop. That was an enormous ransom, the rough egnivalent 
of a lifetime's wages for one of their printers, Would Du- 
plain pay it? 

The ST'N favored the hard-line Panckoucke policy. “*Nous 
n'avons pas ignore le projet de Barret,” they wrote to 
Panckoucke. *“Mais il nous a paru gue son but n'dtait gue 
d'obliger les entrepreneurs de Din-guarto â lui donner guelgue 
part au gâteau, et nous avons pense gu'il vous serait encore 
plus facile de faire valoir votre privilöge contre un libraire 
du royaume gue contre un ötranger.”? But Panekoucke himself 
had doubts. He later confided that of all the threats to the 
guarto, ““Celle-lâ m'inguidtait vöritablement.”? So he left the 
decision up to Duplain, who was best gualificd to make it, 
thanks to his own experience as a buccancer. Duplain decided 
to capitulate, In fact he surrendered formally, by contract. 


7. 'This complicated plot may be followed from the correspondence between 
Grabit and the STN on the one hand and the STN and Saillant and Nyon on the 
other in late 1773 and early 1774. 
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and the treaty that he signed with Barret and Grabit is one of 
the most extraordinary in the string of documents attached 
to the guarto enterprise (see Appendix A. XILI).# 

In weighty, legal language, it created a pirates'? nonaggres- 
slon paet. Barret and Grabit solemnly promised to abandon 
their edition and to refuse any connection with any other 
Encyclopedie. As an indication of their earnestness, they were 
to deliver 2,200 copies of their first six sheets to Duplain. 
And in return, Duplain paid them 3,000 livres immediately 
and promised to pay another 24,000 livres in a year. But he 
deposited his promissory note with a notary, who was not to 
release it unless a final condition had been fulfilled: the great 
bulk of Duplain's guartos had to be sold. If he could produce 
500 unsold sets in June 1779, he would not have to pay the 
24,000 livres. In that case, however, Barret and Grabit would 
have the option of buying the 500 sets at half the wholesale 
price and then collecting the 24,000 livres. This complicated 
formula would permit them to buy the books for 49,500 livres 
instead of 147,000 livres, and it protected Duplain by cancel- 
ing the ransom—or indemnitâ as the contract put it—in case 
his market collapsed, owing to some unforeseen calamity, 
like another pirate raid. 

This clause seemed reasonable enough, but Duplain may 
have had a secret motive for inserting it, In discussing the 
third edition with the STN, Panekoucke later explained that 
Duplain had decided to increase it by a ream “'pour nous 
dödommager des arrangements gu'on a &t6 oblig& de prendre 
avec Barret.'” One ream per printed sheet meant 500 extra 
copies, just the number that the Barret-Grabit contract set 
in the escape clause through which Duplain hoped to rescue 
his 24,000 livres. Perhaps he planned to print an extra 500 
sets on the sly, to produce them as an excuse for refusing the 
ransonı, and to dump them on Barret and Cirabit for 48,700 
livres, That reprisal would have made an appropriate ending 
to an unusualiy tricky episode. But Duplain never executed 
it. His accounts later showed that Barret and Grabit col- 
lected all their money and so succeeded in one of the biggest 
and boldest raids known to have occurred in the history of 
pirate publishing. As Panckoucke later observed to Beau- 
marehais during some negotlatlons over the Voltaire manu- 


8. STN to Panckoncke, June 7, 1778, and Panekoucke to STN, July 7, 1778. 
9. Panekoucke to STN, July 21, 1778. 
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scripts, ““Ouand on ne peut dötruire les corsaires, la bonne 
politigue veut gu'on compose avec eux, €'est la loi de la 
nöcessite. ??19 


The Octavo Publishers and Their Eneyclopddie 


While Duplain pursued this policy in Lyons, the STN was 
sparring with a consortlum from Lausanne and Bern, which 
planned to produce an even smaller, even cheaper Encyclo- 
pödie than the guarto. It would be an exact copy of the guarto, 
reduced to the octavo format and marketed at little more 
than half the price (225 instead of 384 livres). This threat 
looked far more dangerous than any of the other attacks. But 
after fending off pirates from Geneva, Toulouse, and Avi- 
gnon and surrendering 27,000 livres in ransom to the İ.yonnais, 
Panckoucke and his partners decided it was time to stand and 
fight; they were soon engulfed in a full-scale commercial war. 

The publisher of the octavo, the socist&s typographigues of 
Lausanne and Bern, were formidable opponents because they 
had years of experience in the front ranks of the pirates who 
preyed on the French book trade, They operated like the 
ST'N, counterfeiting French books from the safety of Switzer- 
land and underselling French publishers everywhere in Hu- 
rope, including France. The Socict& typographigue de Berne 
had been supplying French readers with counterfeit books for 
twenty years when it announced the publication of the octavo 
Eneyclopedie. True, it had only begun to print its own works ; 
and the heaviest portion of its wholesale trade went to 
Northern Europe, especially Germany. It always sent wagon- 
loads of French books to the fairs at Leipzig and Frankfurt. 
But it also commissioned other printers to produce books 
that it had smuggled into France. And it speculated inereas- 
ingiy on the French market in the late 1770s, when it came 
under the influence of a shrewd young man called Pfaehler, 
who rose from elerk to codirector of the Society and who hada 
talent for piraey. Pfaehler seems to have been cut from the 
same cloth as Jean-Pierre Heubach, the director of the 
Socl&t€ typographigue de Lausanne, Heubach had moved 


10. Panekoucke to Beaumarchais, March 10, 1781, ms. Fr. d.31, Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford. 
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from Mainbernheim, Anspach, where he had worked as a 
binder and printer, to a partnership in Geneva with Jean 
Samuel Cailler, a publisher who specialized in the most ex- 
treme kind of prohibited French books. Having acguired 
valuable experience in the underground trade, Heubach then 
set up his own publishing business in Lausanne, By 1771 he 
had three presses and a work force of fifteen men, He ex- 
panded his shop and took on new partners in 1773 and again 
in 1774, when he reorganized his company and called it the 
Socict& typographigue de Lausanne, The business prospered. 
In 1785 Heubach had seven presses, a stock of books worth 
27,388 livres, a town house, 15,000 livres” worth of land in 
the country, and total assets of 133,190 livres. He probably 
provided the original impetus for the octavo Encyelopfdie, 
but Pfaehler enthusiastically backed him, and the combined 
support of their sociötös typographigues made it a serious 
threat to the guarto." 

The threat had not seemed grave at first, In March 1777 
rumors of an Encyclopddie project reached the STN from 
Lausanne, but the Neuchâtelois dismissed them with a joke: 
“On fait done cette annde des Encyclopddies comme des 
brochures.”*? The rumors had linked the project with the 
Soci&t& typographigue de Lausanne by August, when Oster- 
vald looked into them in Lausanne and was told that they 
had come fronı the Society's plan to counterfeit the Encyclo- 
pedie de jurisprudence. But that report, which apparentiy 
came from the Society itself, could have been a false false 
alarm—an attempt to mislead Ostervald while completing 
the preparations for an attack on the guarto. 

The attack came two months later, On November 4, the 
Gazette de Berne, published by the Soci&t& typographigue de 
Berne, announced the opening of a subseription for an octavo 
Encyclopödie “exactement conforme â İ'&dition guarto gui 
s'imprime chez Pellet â Geneve.” In its next issue, the Ga- 


11. This information has been culled from the huge dossiers of the two pub- 
lishing firms in the papers of the STN. Each soci&t& typographigue evolved in its 
own way, attracting many different partners and investors en route. When the 
Socidt& typographigue de Berne was founded in 1758, it had some of the eharac- 
teristies of a literary club. The Sociât& typographigue de Lausanne was always 
more commercial and more oriented toward France, Its founding is deseribed in 
a circular letter issued on Feb. 22, 1774. 


12. STN to François Grasset of Lausanne, Mareh 17, 1777. 
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zette explained the terms of the subseription in a way that 
showed how it was meant to undercut the guarto: 


Les 39 (a slip for 29) volumes de diseours de 1'Eneyelopödie an- 
noneâe par la Sociğtö typographigue de Lausanne seront imprim&s 
page pour page sur 'ödition guarto de Genöve, et le 30öme sera un 
Supplöment trös intöressant dans leguel on trouvera les döcouvertes 
faites dans les seilences et dans les arts pendant le cours de cette 
&dition, avec un catalogue des meilleurs ouvrages sur ces selences et 
ces arts publi&s ehez toutes les nations avec un suceös möâritö. Ces 30 
volumes coüteront 150 livres de France, et les 3 volumes de planches, 
pour ceux gui les souhaiteront, eoüteront 45 livres; en tout 195 livres 
de France. Somme trös modigue pour un pareil ouvrage.13 


The octavo might be smaller in size than the guarto, but it 
would be larger in scope; for it would contain a bonus Suppl&- 
ment in addition to the old four-volume text of Supplömenis, 
which “Pellet”? had blended into his edition. And most im- 
portant, the octavo would be far eheaper—44 percent of the 
price of the guarto for those who took the option of doing 
without the three volumes of plates. 

It was a brilliant sales plan, which employed the strategy 
that Bosset of the ST'N had tried to get his partners to adopt 
in 1776: it offered the fullest possible text on the cheapest 
possible terms to the broadest possible audience. Of course 
the octavo would look puny next to the magnificent folio 
editions and the magisterial guartos. The guarto publishers 
later referred to it seornfully as a *“miniature”? and an En- 
eyclopödie de poche, which would blind its readers by its 
small type."* But the pirates had always prospered by purging 
their editions of lwxe iypographigue, as they called it. In this 
way, they undersold their Freneh conpetitors and kept their 
profits high. Duplain had adopted this policy in the first place 
by reducing the text to the guarto format and eliminating 
most of the original plates But the octavo publishers took it 
much further, and by pursuing their course as pirates, they 
unwittingiy furthered a general cultural movement : the popu- 
larization of the Enlightenment. 


13. Gazette de Berne, Nov. 19, 1777. See also the similar notice in the Journal 
eneyelopödigue of Jan. 1778. The price eventually came to 225 livres because the 
text of the guarto ran to thirty-six instead of twenty-nine volumes, and the 
octavo was compelled to do likewise. 

14, STN to Panekoueke, Dec. 18, 1777, and Feb. 22, 1778. 
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The Origins of the OÇuarto-Octavo War 


Publishers freguently used subseription announcements as 
trial balloons. If they failed to elicit much response, they 
would drop the project, having lost only a pittance for the 
publicatlon of the prospectus or having gained a ransom 
from some competitor who took them seriously. But the pub- 
lishers of the octavo Encyclopödie meant what they said in 
their announcemeni, for in early November Duplain made a 
distressing discovery: “Nous avons des avis certains gue la 
Societ& typographigue de Lausanne fait fondre une fonte 
petit texte gros oeil et se propose de faire notre Encyclopödie 
in octavo. Vous sentez gue c'est une entreprise ridicule mais 
gul nâanmoins nous portera le plus grand coup par rapport 
aux annonces gu'elle ne manguera pas de faire.” Duplain 
shot this warning off to the STN with a reguest that it send 
an agent on an emergeney mission to Lausanne, Although the 
order for the special font of type could mean that the Lausan- 
nois had passed the point of no return, they might retreat if 
confronted with the arguments that Duplain had used to bring 
around the Genevans two months earlier, “Tl faut s.v.p. â 
lettre vue döpöcher un ambassadeur pour parerlecoup ... 
Iln'ya pas une minute â perdre pour vous rendre â Lausanne 
.. . Vous pouvez dire â Messieurs de Lausanne gu'â compter 
du huitiğme volume tous nos volumes auront 120 fenilles, 
gu'ils ne pourront pas entrer en France, et gue sitöt notre 
&dition finie, ce gui sera â la fin de 1778, nous en publierons 
une augmentde par les d'Alembert et Diderot. Ne perdez pas 
un instant s.v.p.”5 Then, without informing his associates, 
Duplain prepared a counterattack of his own. He printed a 
prospectus announcing that the guarto group would produce a 
rival octavo edition at a still cheaper price. If threatened by 
him on one side and cajoled by the ST'N on the other, the 
Lausannois might capitulate or accept an unfavorable com- 
promise, 

The Neuchâtelois could be expected to take a conciliatory 
line toward the Lausannois because they were friends. The 
two firms had cooperatcd closely for years and even had col- 
laborated on pirated editions, sharing costs, profits, and trade 


15. Duplain to STN, Nov. 11, 1777, 
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secrets. They were also united by personal ties, especialiy 
the friendship between Ostervald and Jean-Pierre Bârenger, 
who handled the literary aspect of the Lausanne society's 
business, Börenger was an anomaly in the publishing world. 
A gentle person and a man of principle as well as a man of 
letters, he had been caught up in the agitated politics of 
Geneva in the 1760s, The oligarchic Petit Conseil drove him 
out of the town and burned four of his works, including his 
six-volume Histoire de Genöve, for championing the cause of 
the underprivileged Natifs. For a while he drifted from proj- 
ect to project, fixing his hopes on a professorship in Germany, 
a tutoring job in Poland, and a pension near Lausanne. 
Finally, with 4,000 livres from the sale of his library, he 
acguired a one-tenth interest in the Soci&t& typographigue de 
Lausanne and accepted a position as its homme de lettres, 
for 50 louis a year, which was enough to keep his family 
alive. At each step he had turned for aid and comfort to his 
good friend Ostervald. So it was natural for Östervald to 
turn to him after receiving Duplain's SOS and rushing off to 
Lausanne.!* 

Ostervald presented Duplain's arguments to Börenger, 
Börenger put them to the directors of the Socidt& typogra- 
phigue de Lausanne, and the directors replied through Bören- 
ger to Östervald that they would not retreat an ineh. They had 
planned to produce a guarto Encyelopödie even before Du- 
plain launehed his first subscription, they said. He had got his 
announcement out first; so they had postponed their project 
and had offered to buy an interest in his, but they had never 
even received an answer to their proposal. They therefore 
had decided to produce an octavo edition, and they meant to 
go through with it. If Panckoucke had influence in high places, 
they could rely on protectors of their own, and they could 
always fall back on smuggling. They dismissed all talk about 
the revised edition and the rival octavo as bluffing. They 
would not be intimidated, they assured Ostervald, and they 
would never abandon their octavo. But they wanted to main- 
tain good relations with the ST'N, perhaps even to form “'une 


16. This information comes primarily from Börenger's dossier in the STN 
papers and also from the article on him in the Dictionnaire historigue et biogra- 
phigue de la Suisse (Ncuchâtel, 1924). 
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espöce de ligue”” among the three Swiss soci&tös typogra- 
phigues against the Freneh. They would gladiy help the STN 
market its guarter share in the guarto if it would do the same 
for them with the octavo, and they were ready tolisten to any 
other propositlons it wanted to make." 

The combination of intransigence and appeasement in this 
reply probabiy represented an attempt to drive a wedge be- 
tween the STN and its French associates. The Lausannois 
could assume that some split had opened up between Lyons 
and Neuchâtel because Ostervald had not heard of Duplain's 
octavo prospectus when he arrived in Lausanne, Fither the 
guarto group was unable to coordinate its defense or it was 
falling apart. And none of the principals had heard from 
Panckonucke. 

The STN had informed Panckoucke of the octavo threat 
on November 16, the day of Ostervald's departure for Lau- 
sanne, About seven days later, it recelived a vehement reply 
in which Panckoucke reviewed all his experiences with the 
Eneyclopeddie: 


Je ne suis point surpris de la concurrence gue nous &prouvons. 
Uya prösde 8 ans gue cette affaire a &t& pour mol une occasion de 
supplices. Dom Hdlice n'est-il pas venu nous barrer par son in-guarto 
(that is, the Eneyclopdödie d'Yverdon|) au moment de la publication 
de Vin-folio? N'ai-je pas 6t& mis â la Bastille? 6,000 volumes in-folio 
n'y sont-ils pas rest&s six ans? Les portes de la France n'ont-elles pas 
&t8& fermdes deux fois? L'impöt enfin de 60 livres n'a-t-il pas mis le 
comble â tout ce gue nous &prouvions? Notre constance est venue â 
bout de tous ces obstacles. U'affaire de Genâve a r&ussi. Il en sera de 
mâme, Monsieur, de notre entreprise. Cette &dition in-octavo peut 
donner guelgues alarmes, mais elle ne nous nulra pas. Je doute möme 
gu'elle s'exöcute, On pourra faire 2 â 4 volumes, mais on en restera 
lâ, Vous verrez si je ne suis pas bon prophâte. ll est fou d'imprimer 


17. Börenger to Ostervald, Nov. 21, 1777. After discussing the situation at 
length, Börenger summarized his associates? position as follows: “*'Gu'au reste, 
ils ne croyaient point â cette nouvelle ödition de 1'Encyelopddie sur un meilleur 
plan, ni â Ja döfense d'entrer la leur en France; gue si M. Panckoucke avait du 
erödit, il n'ötait pas le seul; gu'ils avaient pr&vu cet inconv&nient, gui lors möme 
gu'il existerait ne les arrâterait pas, parce gu'on fait entrer en France tous les 
jours un grand nombre de livres döfendus; gu'ils ne croyaient pas non plus â 
cette &dition octavo gu'on annonce â Genöve pour les intimider; gu'enfin ils 
&talent rösolus de poursuivre, d'autant plus gu'il döpendait d'eux de se mettre en 
süretö, puisgue 8'ils voulaient, ils ne resteralent charg&s gue d'un sixiğme de 
Ventreprise. ?? 
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VEncyeclopödie en petit texte. Au reste, nous serons ici döfendus. 
J'attends le retour du magistrat pour mettre tout sous ses yeux. Je 
vous promets bien gue cette Encyelopödie n'entrera point en France,!8 


Although he felt confident of his ability to defend France's 
borders, Panckoucke thought that something might be gained 
by luring the octavo publishers into negotlations. If they 
would drop the octavo for twenty-five free sets of the guarto, 
he would gladiy buy them off. Perhaps they could be per- 
suaded to postpone it for two years in return for a partner- 
ship in some future associatlon that might market the octavo 
and the revised edition together. But they might take willing- 
ness to negotiate as a sign of weakness, It was crucial to 
prevent them from detecting any fear, though Panckoucke 
sounded apprehensive enough as he vacillated between a pol- 
iey of negotiation and one of uncompromising hostility. In 
the end, he recommended that the STN take the toughest 
possible line and trust to his protections."* 

A week later Panckoucke had regained his conıposure and 
rethought his strategy, It now seemed to him that the Lau- 
sannois could not be stopped: their Encyclopödie was certain 
to succeed, and it could damage the market for the guarto. 
He therefore advised the STN to try to win them over by 
offering a compromise: they would have to suspend publica- 
tlon for two years, but in return they would be able to sell 
their books legally, under the cover of Panekoucke's privilege. 
He and the STN would join them in a three-way partnership, 
which would wring every last sou out of the octavo market. 
To be sure, this arrangement excluded Duplain, but Duplain 
did not have to know about it, and it would take effect after 
the expiration of the Trait& de Dijon, when he would no longer 


18. Panckoucke to Bosset, Nov. 19, 1777. On Sept. 11, 1771, France put a duty 
of 60 livres per guintal on imports of French and Latin books. This tarif wasa 
terrible blow for the marketing of the Geneva folio Eneyelopddie, 

19. Panckoucke to STN, Nov, 19, 1777. Panekoucke's plrasing revealed his 
agitated state of mind as he confronted a major policy decision: “'Peut-âtre 
pourriez-vous les bercer d'une association dans guelgues ann&des, dire gue nous 
preudrions part â leurs entreprises, et gu'en la (the octavo Eneyelopddie) sus- 
pendant cette anne et les deux suivantes elle aura sürement ieu . .. Peut-âtre 
ne faudrait-il pas la craindre, Vous leur inspirerez de la confiance en marguani 
de la erainte, Nos six mille sont placös: gue pourrions-nous espörer de plus? 1) 
n'est pas probable gue les souscripteurs se retirent. On prâfdrera toujours donner 
4 â 5 louis de plus et avoir une eneyelopddie lisible et d'un format convenable. Je 
vous assure gue je vois plus de danger â tenter un acconmodement gu'â paraitre in- 
difförents. Au reste, j'attends le magistrat pour lui mettre le prospectus (of the 
octavo) sous les yeux et voir les arrangements gu'il y aura â prendre.”” 
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own a share in the Encyclopedie: ““Vous sentez gue si un 
pareil arrangement avait lieu, il faudrait gue Duplain n'en 
sütrlienetgu'on gardâtle plus profond secret.” 

So the octavo attack did divide the guarto group. In pub- 
lishing his own octavo prospectus, Duplain launched a coun- 
terattack without support from hiş allies, And in proposing a 
secret truce, Panckoucke attempted to collaborate with the 
enemy behind Duplain?s back. Their contradictory courses of 
action showed how deeply they distrusted one another. Du- 
plain may have forced the battle in order to prevent the very 
sort of underhand acconmodation that Panckonucke was at- 
tempting to arrange at his expense. And Panckoucke was 
ready to Jump ship because he had been waylald in the first 
place and would gladiy pit one pirate against the other, This 
division left the ST'N in the middle, a position made even 
more diffcult by its tiles with Lausanne and Bern, which were 
closer than either of its partners suspected. 

At first, the Neuchâtelois tended to favor Duplain's policy, 
perhaps because they thought that his antioctavo would pro- 
vide them with the huge printing Job they had been deprived 
of by the guarto. They took his octavo proposal serlously 
enough to make some discrect soundings about the likelihood 
of its success. And they did not warm to Panckoucke's sug- 
gestlon that they make a secret deal with the octavo group, 
though they agreed to open negotiations if they could argue 
from a position of strength and could get the Lausannois to 
propose terms, “Tl ne parait pas gue ce füt â nous â leur faire 
des propositlons, tenant, comme vous nous en assurez les 
clefs du royaume.”> In short, the Neuchâtelois adopted the 
position that Panckoucke had abandoned a week earlier, but 
they remained flexible enough to adjust to the outcome of the 
battle between Lausanne and Lyons. 

20. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 27, 1777. 

21, The STN followed the common practice of announcing a project as a İnit 
aceompli and waiting for the reaction from potential customers before embarking 
on it. Thus after Serini of Basel wrote that he would not order any guartos be- 
cause his elients preferred the octavo, it answered, in a letter of Nov, 24, 1777, 
that it would produce an oetavo of its own: '“Nous voyons gue vos commettanis 
pr&förent |octavo. Nous en entreprenons aussi une en ce format dont le mârite ne 
sera pas införisur mais bien le prix. Nous travaillons aux arrangements, et le 
prospectus en paraitra avant la guinzaine. Nous comptons gue cette seconde 
&dition entreprise pour cet objet aura plus de succâs entre vos mains gue la 
premiğre. Nous le dâsirons pour votre avantage autant gue pour le nötre.”” See 


similar remarksin STN to Claudet of Lyons, Nov. 22, 1777. 
22. STN to Panekoucke, Dec. 7, 1777. 
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Duplain had stockpiled his octavo prospectuses ın Geneva, 
waiting to release them until he had heard the Lausannols's 
reaction to his threat. In late November they replied with an 
ultümatum that outdid his. Withdraw your prospectuses, 
they demanded, or we will lower the price of our octavo to 
the level of yours, and we will undermine your guarto by 
producing a still cheaper guarto of our own. ““Vous sere7 
oblig&s de nous cöder ou de bâaisser votre prix vous-mömes. 
C'est ainsi gu'on se coupe la gorge les uns les autres, mais 
vous nous en donnez |'exemple et nous en imposez la n&cessite. 
Et ne croyez pas gue nous vous İaisions une vaine menace. 
Les prospectus sont prâts, et nous avons les mömes caractöres, 
presses nöcessaires ete. â Yverdon â notre disposition. 

The Lausannois, who directed the strategy of the octavo 
publishers, gave the guarto group fifteen days to reply to the 
ultimatum. Propositions then arrived in such haste and con- 
fusion from both Lyvons and Neuchâtel that they suspended 
the deadline and negotiated on both fronts throughout De- 
cember 1777. They reserved their toughest language for 
Duplain, telling him flatly that he would have to withdraw his 
octavo prospectus or they would sink his guarto. They were 
more conciliatory to the STN, which had indicated its own 
desire to reach an amicable settlement by proposing a conı- 
promise on December 10, In a personal letter to Ostervald, 
Börenger replied that although his associates could not ac- 
cept the proposal, they wanted to avoid a war. They were 
suspicious of the propositions they had received from Du- 
plain, which they interpreted as an attenıpt to deceive theni 
and to play for time. But they would like to offer Ostervald 
a counterproposal. They had to move carefully, however, be- 
cause they owned only a third of the octavo enterprise and 
needed to clear everything with their two partners, one of 
whon was the Soci&te typographigue de Berne, Perhaps the 
guarto group would let its plates be used for the engraving 
of the octavo plates. If so, the octavo publishers would cede 
it half of their 3,000 Eneyelopddies for only 100 livres a set.” 

Ostervald answered that he, too, faced the problem of get- 


23. The Sociğte& typographigue de Lausanne addressed this ultimatum to Pellet 
for forwarding to ““vos commettants,??” and it sent a copy, without comment, ina 
letter to the STN dated Nov. 20, 1777. 

24. Börenger to Ostervald, Dec, 15, 1777. The Lausannois described their ne- 
gotiations with Duplain in a letter to the ST'N of Dec. 23, 1777. 
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ting his assoclates to agree, He would try to persuade them to 
accept a reasonable compromise and trusted Börenger to do 
the same, Above all, the octavo group should avold doing any- 
thing rash and should consider the two advantages that their 
rivals could provide; open entry into France and the use of 
the plates. If Börenger could get his group to agree on a seri- 
ous proposal—and Ostervald indicated that he did not take 
the 100-livre sales offer seriously—they should be able to 
prevent a trade war.” At the same time, Ostervald communi- 
cated Beörenger's offer to Panckoucke, explaining that he 
thought it should not be taken as a basis for negotlation but 
as a signal that the octavo group was willing to compromise. 
What counterproposal should he make? Although he felt noth- 
img but scorn for ““cette miniature,” he feared that it would 
sell very well, “tant le bon mareh& a d'attrait pour le plus 
grand nombre, c'est â dire pour les sots.”” He had heard that 
the subseription was filling rapidiy. One bookseller reportediy 
had ordered 300 sets. But Panekoucke could get more reliable 
information on the octavo's sales from his contacts in south- 
ern France, where Jacob-François Bornand, an agent for the 
Lausannois, was currently conducting a sales trip. Duplain 
had embroiled things by negotiating independentiy and by 
alienating the Lausannois with ““propositlons .. . capti- 
cuses et contradictolres;”* but the guarto group ought to be 
able to bargain fronı a position of strength and to rcacha 
favorable settlement. Paneckoucke agreed that the octavo 
was certain to sell, “â cause du bas prix et du goüt constant 
du public pour cet ouvrage.”' But he would only authorize the 
STN to offer harsh terms; the octavo group would have to 
cede a half interest in its Encyelopedie and delay its publica- 
tion for two years; in return, Panckoucke and his partners 
would open up the French market and provide their plates. 
If the octavo publishers felt unable to accept those terms, they 
should renounce the French market; for Panekoucke had conı- 
plete faith in his ability to close France's borders and to ex- 
elude any offensive book from her domestic channels of 
trade.” 

Ostervald immediately relayed the message on to Bören- 
ger—and also to Duplain, who had been operating as though 


25. Ostervald to Börenger, Dec. 18, 1777. 
26. Ostervald to Panekoucke, Dec. 18, 1777, and Panckoucke to STN, Dec. 
22, 1777. 
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he were a separate power. Duplain had not even kept his ass0- 
ciates informed of what terms he had offered to the octavo 
group. The STN had felt uncomfortable about knowing less 
than the Lausannois about his end of the negotiations and had 
asked hini what propositlons he had made. He would only say 
that he did not take the octavo threat too seriousiy: “eur 
&dition au reste parait döplaire partout.”'” He clearly wanted 
to keep the negotiations to hiniself and he reacted with pre- 
dictable hostility when the STN informed him that Panc- 
konke had authorized it to try to reach a compromise in 
Lausanne. **Nous ne prendrons absolument aucun intöröt ni 
direct ni indireet dans le projet de Vâdition octavo m&pris& 
et bafou& partout. Nous vous prions pour notre repos et le 
vötre de ne pas commettre sur cet objet notre ami de Paris, 
gul est un visilonnaire et gul change d'opinion comme le temps 
de vents. Laissez-nous agir, conduire la bargue, et soyez sürs 
de votre pilote. Nous avons r&pondu â I.ausanne gue nous leur 
abandonnions ce terrain, gue nous ne prötendions pas y la- 
bourer, et tenons-nous-en lâ, de grâce, Ne les inguidtons point, 
etilsne feront rilen contre nos interets.”” Duplain would have 
used much stronger language had he known about Panc- 
koucke's secret collaboration plot, but he did not need to be ap- 
prehensive about the STN”s offer to collaborate openly he- 
cause the Lausannois rejected it out of hand. 

Börenger wrote that his associates considered Panekoucke's 
proposal so unfair that there was no point in continuing the 
negotiations, They already had wasted enough time parrying 
propositions that came from different sources and that con- 
tradicted one another. First, they conıplained, Duplain had 
asked them to suspend the octavo for eleven months, then he 
had cropped that demand, and now the ST'N wanted them to 
postpone their edition for two years. They would rather be 
outlawed from France than suffer any delay at all. They 
meant to proceed with publication; and they would go ahead 
with their counterguarto if Duplain did not withdraw the 
prospectus for his counteroctavo within ten days.” 

It looked as though this new ultimatum would lead to war, 


27. Duplain to STN, Dec. 22, 1777. On Dec. 23, the STN warned Duplain that 
the octavo really was a serious threat. Lausanne and Bern had already sent three 
or four salesmen to the field, and they reportediy had gathered a rich harvest of 
subseriptions. See also STN to Duplain, Dec. 28, 1777. 

28. Duplain to STN, Jan. 3, 1778. 

29. Börenger to Ostervald, Jan. 2, 1778. 
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the ST'N wrote unhappily to Panekoucke. It was Duplain's 
fault, First he had attacked the octavo group and then he had 
alienated them by duplicitous negotiating. “Il est facile de 
conclure gue &'est Duplain gul a algri ces gens-lâ en lâchant 
â Dimproviste son peu honorable prospectus octavo, et gui de 
plus les a rendus un peu fiers par les tentatives faites de sa 
part auprös d'eux. Et comme il a jug€ â propos de fairele tout 
â notre insu, nous sonımes fondes âlui en porter plainte.” All 
they could do now was tell the Lausannois that they disavowed 
Duplain's maneuvers, exert pressure on him for the with- 
drawal of his octavo prospectus, and print and market the 
guarto as fast as possible, while leaving the octavo to Lau- 
sanne and Bern.” 

A few days later, word came through that Duplain had re- 
nounced his prospectus. The ST'N tried to construe his re- 
treat as a victory for peace in announcing it to Lausanne, 
““Chacun travaillera de son cöt& et fera de son micux sans don- 
ner au public une scöne peu convenable au bien de la chose.'”3! 
Actually, Duplain's decision only postponed the battle be- 
tween the guarto and octavo until the time when they would 
clash on the market place. It also sent the antioctavo and anti- 
guarto to the limbo of unpublished Encyclopödies, where they 
kept company with the Neuchâtel folio and the Geneva, Tou- 
lonse, Avignon, and İuyons guartos—soon to be joined by the 
Suard refonte, The escalation of the projects for editions had 
even inspired the STN at one point to propose three refontes: 
“€'est â dire gu'indöpendamment de V&dition in-folio et in- 
guarto comme le porte notre trait& nous en contrefassions 
nous mâmes (in-octavol), et cela au prix â faire perdre Venvie 
de nous contrefaire.”” That project was even less substantial 
than the antieditions, but it illustrates the extremes to which 
publishers would go in their bluffing and bargaining.* 


The Final Failure of Diplomacy 


The cancellation of the antieditions left time for one more 
round of negotiatlons before the first volumes of the octavo 
were shipped to the battlefield in France. This time Panc- 


30. STN to Panckoucke, Jan. 4, 1778. 

31. STN to Soci&t&ö typographigue de Lausanne, Jan, 8, 1778. The Lausannois 
replied in a similar vein on Jan. 13. 

32. STN to Duplain, Dee. 28, 1777. 
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koucke and the STN maintained control of the guarto Asso- 
ciation's policy, and most of the bargaining went on between 
Neuchâtel and Bern. But this last attempt to avert a trade 
war put the Neuchâtelois in an awkward position because they 
owed allegiance to two triple alliances. A penchant for one 
could look like treason to the other. So the ST'N tried to keep 
its diplomacy secret and relatively eguitable, mediating be- 
tween its rival sets of partners and playing them off against 
one another without betraying either side, 

The three Swiss socidtös typographigues did business in 
the same way and had everything to gain by cooperating in- 
stead of competing. Nothing irked a pirate more than to 
arrive on İhe scene after some other buccaneer had run off 
with the booty, yet he had no way of knowing whether he 
could beat his competitors to the market. When the Sociğtâ 
typographigue de Lausanne began setting type for a counter- 
felt edition of Raynal's Histoire philosophigue, the Soci&teö 
typographigue de Neuchâtel might be pulling the last sheets of 
another counterfeit edition, and the Socidte typographigue de 
Berne might have reached Paris with shipments of yet an- 
other. But if they divided the printing into thirds, they could 
do it faster than all the other pirates ; and by sharing the costs, 
they would also minimize the risks. 

These advantages drew the Swiss into a natural alliance 
against the French, sometimes even against their best friends 
in France. In February 1778, for example, the Soci&te typo- 
graphigue de Lausanne proposed to the STN that they co- 
operate in counterfeiting Robertson's History of America, 
which was being translated by Suard, published with a privi- 
lege by Panckoucke, and marketed by Panekoucke and Reg- 
nault. Although this project had something to offend almost 
all its Encyelopfdie associates, the STN replied, ““Nous nous 
ferons un vrai plaisir de la | 1” Histoire de VW Amerigue| par- 
tager avec vous.”” On February 24, after detailed discussion 
about paper, type, and profit-sharing, the two firms signed a 
contract for a joint edition. Kach printed half the text, fol- 
lowing a common sample sheet and work schedule; and they 
finished the job at the end of March, just when the antagonism 
between the guarto and octavo Eneyclopdödies was at its 
hottest.“ 


33. Ouotation from STN to Sociğt& typographigue de Lausanne, Feb. 9, 1778. 
Because Suard was slow, the Swiss used another translation and so beat Pane- 
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The conditions of the trade virtually forced the pirateş into 
such pacts, especialily after the edicts of August 830, 1777, in- 
dicated a new determination on the part of the French govern- 
ment to destroy the circulation of counterfeit books. Faced 
with this threat, the three Swiss sociğt&s typographigues de- 
cided to move from occaslonal collaboration to a formal alli- 
ance or ““Confödâ&ration helvötigue,” as they called it. In May 
1778 they signed a compact, which committed them to pool 
some of their stock, to hire an agent in Paris, who would pro- 
vide a steady supply of material for pirating, and to cooper- 
ate in producing and marketing counterfeit editions on a 
large scale. Hach firm continued an autonomous line of busi- 
ness but reserved two of its presses for the work of the 
Confederation, which soon became an important force in 
French-language publishing. H took at least eight months of 
conferences and correspondence for the Swiss to reach this 
agreement, the principal difficulty having been their commit- 
ment to rival Encyclopödtes. In the end, they decided tolet that 
rivalry take its course and to concentrate on the more impor- 
tant business of cooperative piracey. The ST'N therefore be- 
came entangled in two opposed alliances but was in a position 
to mediate between them. 

The mediation involved a certain amount of duplicity, al- 
though it might be anachronistic to apply present standards 
to men who adopted the practices of their time and who had 
enough experience of their trade to expect some crossing of 
alignments and enmities, Thus on January 21, 1778, the STN 
agreed to circulate eighty octavo prospectuses for its ally in 
Lausanne, and on January 25 it informed its ally in Paris of 
the points on the French border where customs agents would 
have most success in selizing octavo shipments. But the So- 
cistös typographigues of Lausanne and Bern knew that the 
ST'N would try to keep their Encyclopödie out of France, and 
the STN made a genuine effort to prevent a trade war, On 
January 29 Ostervald informed Panekoucke that he had close 
contacts in Bren and would see whether negotiations could 
be opened there as well as in Lausanne, 

Panckoncke had thought that a Jettre ostensible might 


koucke to the Freneh market, In 1777 and 1779 the STN planned counterfeit 
editions of two of Panckoucke's favorite works, Cook's Second voyage dans la 
mer du sud and Buffon's Histoire naturelle. It eventually dropped both projects, 
but not because of any loyalty to Panckoucke. 
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touch off another round of bargaining after the withdrawal of 
Duplain's octavo prospectus, and the ST'N did present some 
propositions to the octavo group. But the Bernois preferred 
to deal directiy with Panckoucke and dispatched Pfaehler to 
Paris in February. Those pourparlers did not lead anywhere, 
however, Panekoucke merely stressed that he had the determi- 
nation and power to drive the octavo from the French market, 
while Pfaehler replied that he and his associates did not mind 
because they were concentrating on the market outside 
France, The STN warned Panekoucke that Pfaehler might be 
bluffing: he probabliy had come to Paris to arrange for the 
smuggling of his Enecyclopddies. Another octavo agent, Jacob- 
François Bornand of Lausanne, was also touring France, 
selling #Encyelopödies and perhaps setting up smuggling 
routes. If he showed up in Paris, Panckoucke should take a 
hard line with him, too. The important thing was to convince 
the octavo publishers that the guarto group could keep them 
out of France, thanks to Panckoucke's privilege and pro- 
tections. If they intimidated their opponents sufficientiy, Panc- 
koucke and the STN could wait for them to come forward 
with peace proposals.#* 

By May the waiting had become difficult. Pfaehler had re- 
turned to Bern and Bornand to İLausanne; the ST'N knew that 
three presses were churning out Encyclopddtes in Lausanne 
alone; and it had received word that a great many French 
booksellers had taken out octavo subseriptions. On the guarto 
side, Panekoucke got the French authorities to issue special 
orders for the confiscation of octavos, and the STN kept up 
la guerre â Voeil*9 War seemed only weeks away. 

On May 5 the octavo associates held a council in Bern and 
decided to make a last attempt at a diplomatic settlement. 
Pfaehler announced their final offer in aletter to Panckoucke : 
they would cede a half interest in their French sales for 15,000 
livres and free access to the French market.*9 Panckoucke pre- 


34, STN to Panekoneke, March 10, 1778. Panckoucke and the STN discussed 
the situation in a series of letters between Jan. and June 1778. 

35. STN to Panckoucke, May 3, 1778. 

36. In his letter to Panekoucke of May 5, 1778, Pfaehler made the offer seem 
as attraetive and congenial as possible: *““Tl n'est pas douteüx gue vous jJouirez 
par lâ d'un bön&fice trös considörable sans beaucoup de peine et de risgue, tandis 
gue nous veillons â |Uimpression, â İexpâdition, & la correspondance, enfin â tout 
le merecantil. Vous retirerez au bout d'un certain temps le böndfce sans autreş 
soins ni embarras gue d'avoir fait un fonds modigue.?? Bibliothögue publigue et 
universitaire de Genöve, ms. suppl. 148. 
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ferred to let the STN handle the negotiations. He passed 
Pfaehler's letter on to Neuchâtel and informed Bern that the 
ST'N had received his pleins pouvoirs to arrange a settlement. 
This mancuver, however, made the Neuchâtelois uncomfort- 
able—not so much because they had compunctions about bar- 
gaining with a secret ally as because they felt perplexed about 
what line to take and what objectives to seek. The offer of 
half the French octavos aroused their suspicion because they 
feared that Lausanne and Bern might lie about their sales 
and falsify their accounts, A cash payment would be prefer- 
able. But how much should they demand? Even if they forced 
a large sum on the octavo group, they would sacrifice an 
opportunity to own a proportionate share ina market that 
seemed capable of unlimited expanslon, For there was no 
underestimating the demand of the French public, ““entich& 
comme il est du Grand Dictionnaire et söduit par le bas prix.” 
Tn the end the STN merely resolved to wait for proposals to 
arrive from Bern and to bargain hard.“ 

The Bernois produced a draft contract that they wanted to 
serve as a basis for the bargaining. It gave the ST'N a choice 
between a half interest in the French sales and a guarter in- 
terest in the entire enterprise. In either case, the guarto group 
would have to pay 15,000 livres for its share and would have 
to guarantee the shipments against confiscation by the French 
authorities, If the guarto group wanted to collaborate on 
those terms, the octavo group would increase production from 
3,000 to 5,000 copies. If not, 1£ would fight. The Bernois said 
that they did not desire a battle, and especially wanted to 
avold any harm to the Confederation, But they would not 
make any more concessions: ““Nous romprons plutöt toute 
nögociation guc de souscrire â des conditions onâreuses.?”38 

The Bernois seemed so determined to hold this position that 
the STN doubted that the two sides could be brought together. 
But it did not want to give ground either. It thought that the 
octavo group still failed to appreciate the likelihood of suffer- 
ing severe casualties in any attempt to break through the 
guarto's defenses in France. So it sent an intransigent reply, 
and then each of the negotiators paused to consult his con- 
stituents. The STN sent a full report to Panckoucke, with 
copies of the correspondence, and also dispatched a few lines 


37. STN to Panekoucke, June 7, 1778. 
38. Socitö typographigue de Berne to STN, June 14, 1778. 
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to Duplain—his first notification, apparentiy, that fresh ne- 
gotiations had begun: “Les gens de Berne travaillent et 
marchandent. Ils offrent le guart, et nous insistons sur la 
moitiğ. ? 89 

At this point, Börenger tried to break the stalemate with a 
personal letter to Ostervald. The guarto Encyclopddie had 
been produced “ten France et pour la France,” he argued. 
But the octavo was a non-French affair, Four-fifths of its 
subseribers lived outside the kingdom. So Lausanne and Bern 
had little to gain from Panckoucke's privilege, even if they 
increased their pressrun to 6,000. It was not reasonable to ask 
them to sacrifice half of all the subscriptions they already had 
in hand for the mere possibility of increasing their relatively 
small number of French subseriptions. Two days later the 
Socit& typographigue de Berne wrote a letter indicating that 
there was some flexibility on the octavo side. Instead of giving 
the guarto publishers a percentage of the sales, the octavo 
group might consider a cash payment; but then it needed hard 
information about “'la somme gu'il faudrait payer pour une 
et toute fois et guels seraient les süret&s gu'on pourrait nous 
donner pour nous mettre â VUabri des &v&nements gue nous 
pourrions encore courir, non obstant de |Wentröe accordöe? La 
variabilit& du gouvernement et tant d'autres choses rendent 
cette pröcautlon nöcessalre, puisgue la mort ou la disgrâce 
d'une senle personne peuvent amener des ehangements inat- 
tendus.”? If Panckoucke wanted protection money, he would 
have to provide some assurance of his protectors? effective- 
ness, The publishers of Lausanne and Bern had had enough 
experience with the French system of government to know 
that influence could be bought and also that it could evaporate 
overnight.* 

The STN's reply is missing, but it clearly did not satisfy 
the Bernois, for on July 1 they abandoned the negotiations. 
They did so rather tentatively, however, dangling the bait 
while reeling in their line for the last time. Although they 


389. STN to Duplain, June 24, 1778. The STN also warned Duplain that he had 
underestimated the selling-power of the oetavo: ''Cette &dition mende avec 
Vactivitö gue vous avez döployde aurait un succös aussi brillant gue VUin-guarto.”? 

40. Börenger to ST'N, June 23, 1778, and Soci&t& typographigue de Berne to 
STN, June 25, 1778. 
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could rely entirely on the non-French market, they said, they 
still would give up half their French sales in exchange for 
İree access to the kingdom.*! This offer, which was tantamount 
to a gift of at least 300 octavos worth 58,500 livres, must 
have tempted the STN; but it did not bite, probably because 
it did not want to flood the market with cheap Encyelopddies 
before it had sold the 2,000 sets of the third guarto edition. 
To the octavo group, however, the offer seemed generous, It 
demonstrated a genuine desire to keep the peace, and the 
rejection of it smacked of a kind of commercial tyranny, which 
Börenger unhesitatingiy attributed to “IV Atlas de la librairle 
française.” In a last, bitter letter to Ostervald, he explained 
that the publishers of the octavo had gone as far as they could 
to prevent a conflict, but they could not possibiy turn over 
half their Encyelopödies to the guarto group. If they increased 
their printing to 5,000, they would only get to keep 2,500; and 
they had already sold that many. Moreover, “'ils auralent eu 
la peine de former et pröparer enterprise et de Dexâcuter. 
En Uangmentant ils multiplieraient leurs frais, leurs presses, 
leurs embarras, et cela pourguoi? Pour avoir |'honneur d'en 
donner gratis â M. Panekoucke, gui les a regard& faire les 
bras crois&s, Oh non, cela ne se peut. Ils ne sont ni sots, ni 
insensös, İls aiment mieux laisser libres leurs souscripteurs 
français. S'ils veulent des Encyclopödies de ce format, ils 
viendront les prendre sur les frontiğres, Et M. Panckoucke 
pourrait bien ötre fach& un jour d'avoir pouss& trop loin ses 
prötentions. Les deux sociğtös me paraissent disposâes â lui 
rendre le change, non pas de la mâme maniöre—elles ne le 
peuvent pas—mais par des moyens gui ne lui seront pas 
moins dâ&favorables.'” Panckoucke and company wanted war; 
very well, war they would get.* 


41. Socist6 typographigue de Berne to STN, July 1, 1778: ““Aprâs avoir con- 
sultö Messieurs nos intöressös â 1'Encyelopödie et aprâs avoir tout balancö de 
eötâ et d'autre, ils ont trouv& gu'il faudra nous en tenir â notre &dition, gui est 
presgue toute place hors la France, gue nous abandonnons entiğrement. Il y 
aurait peut-âtre eu moyen de s'arranger encore, si vous nous eussiez pu faire 
entrer guelgue süret& en cas de changement dans le ministöre, ou si vouş n'aurlez 
pas rejetö notre proposition d'association pour le guart du tout en faisant les 
tonds nöcessaires ou pour la moitiâ des exemplaires gui entreront en France... . 
Nous avisons aujonrd'hui M. Panekoucke d'avoir rompu la nâgociation pour 
VWEnecyclopddie.”' 

42. Börenger to Ostervald, July 1, 1778, 
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Open War 


Trade wars among cighteentb-century publishers did not 
involve pitched battles and clear lines of confliet. Kach side 
set out to capture the market, of course; but they campaigned 
surreptitiously and their strategies differed. A publisher 
might try to undersell the enemy, to malign the guality of 
his product, to cut his supply lines, to intimidate his dis- 
tributors, to deter potential customers by impugning his 
honesty or his ability to satisfy them, or finally to get his 
books seized by customs agents, guild officials, and the police. 
AL or most of these technigues were used in the war between 
the octavo and the guarto Encyclopöddies, but essentially the 
conflict developed into a contest between a strategy of smug- 
glinganda strategy of protection and privilege. 

Panekoucke's ability to defend his privilege by invoking his 
protectlons was more important than the ownership of the 
privilege in itself, He could crush an interloper by setting 
wheels in motion in Versailles, Duplain would not have sur- 
rendered half his guarto and the Soci&tös typographigues of 
Lausanne and Bern would not have offered half the French 
sales of their octavo if they had not recognized the strength of 
Panckoucke's unigue position in the book trade, He had com- 
plete confidence in his power to carry out the threats that he 
directed at the octavo group through the STN: “Je r&ponds 
bien gu'ils n'entreront pas en France. Le magistrat me Wa 
promis, et les nouveaux röglements offrent les moyens les 
plus faciles pour les en empöcher guand il y a un tiers op- 
posant. Vous sentez, Messieurs, gu'dtant munis d'un privilöge, 
vous ne devez point, ainsi gue moi, vous relâcher de vos droits. 
Duplain, en vertu de nos actes, de notre privilöge, est venu 
composer avec nous, İl faut gue les Lausannois en fassent de 
mâne, 

Panekoucke?s capacity to fight his battles with the weapons 
of the state accounts for the severity of the terms he offered 
to Lausanne and Bern and also for their willingness to per- 
severe with the negotiations, despite his intransigence. At 
first he refused even to reveal the full extent of his influence 


43. Panekoucke to STN, Dec. 22, 1777. 
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in Versailles, and the STN did likewise in its early negotia- 
tions with lsausanne; but its letters indicate that Panckoucke 
had received a definite commitment of support from a power- 
ful source: ““Nousn? avons pas dit un mot aux Lausannois ni 
de vive voix ni par &crit de la protection gue on nous ac- 
corde, et ils n'avalent gue faire de le savoir. Nous nous 
sommes bornös â leur parler du privilöge pour les cuivres et 
de la refonte projetde.?”* Because thousands of livres hung 
on the effectiveness of this support, the octavo group had 
asked for assurances—an unconditional guarantec that Panc- 
koucke would remove all obstacles to the circulatlon of their 
Encyclopdödie im France and also “guelgue süret& en cas de 
changement dans le ministöre,'”5 The STN had advised 
Panckoucke to let their opponents know how powerful his 
protectors were in order to strengthen its hand in the bar- 
gaining.“ He must have done so, considering the persistence 
with which Lausanne and Bern sought to place their Encyelo- 
pödie under the cover of his protection. The whole character 
of the negotiations indicates the importance that each side 
attributed to Panckoucke's influence among the French au- 
thorities. So Paneckoucke's remarks about his conferences 
with Le Camus de Neville, the director of the book trade, 
should not be interpreted as name dropping. As the STN put 
it, he held “les clefs du royaume”:“ he meant to open the 
doors of France to the guarto and to close them to the octavo. 

It is difficult to know the details of Panckoucke's tacties 
because he kept them secret, but he certainly got Növille to 
issue a special alert against the octavo, Just as he had origi- 
nally done in the case of the guarto. Judging from allusions 
in the correspondence of Panekoucke and the STN, Neville 
ordered his subordinates, the inspecteurs de la librairie at- 
tached to the booksellers? guilds throughout the kingdom, to 


44. STN to Panckoucke, Jan, 25, 1778. 

45. Sociste& typographigue de Berne to STN, June 14 and Julyl, 1778. 

46. STN to Panckoucke, Feb. 22, 1778: ““Nous croyons gu”il est trâs â propos 
gue vous fassiez connaitre, soit directement soit par personne ticrce, mais d'une 
maniğre nette et claire, au Sieur Bornand, commis voyageur des Lausannois, la 
rösolution oü vous &ötes d'user de vos droits et les mesures döjâ prises pour rendre 
efficace votre opposition. C'est un moyen assur& de lI'arrâter tout court, s'il en 
estun.”? 

47. STN to Panekoucke, Dec. 7, 1777. 
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confiscate any octavos circulating in their territory.“ The ter- 
ritory of La Tourette, the inspector in Lyons, covered most 
of the eastern border of France, including the main arteries 
of the trade İrom Geneva and Lausanne. Since the guarto 
shipments were to follow the Geneva-lyons route and the 
octavo might do likewise, Panckoucke and Duplain made a 
special effort to enlist La Tourette on their side. They gave 
him a set of their Encyclopödie and provided free copies to de 
Flesselles, the intendant; Prost de Royer, the lieutenant de 
police; and the local academy. Panckoucke also gave guartos 
to his most important protectors in the capital: Neville, 
Vergennes, and probabiy also Miromesnil, the Garde des 
Sceaux, and Lenoir, the lieutenant-gön&dral de la police. Al- 
together the Association distributed almost two dozen compli- 
mentary guartos—gifts that were valuable enough to reinforce 
the proguarto, antioctavo bias on the local and national levels 
of the administration.* 

Panekoucke could also draw on a legacy of bribes and grati- 
fications ; and once he had oiled the machinery of the state, he 
set its wheels in motion. He conferred with Neville, got au- 
thorization to take special measures in Lyons, and then issued 
orders to La Tourette, writing as if he himself were a min- 
ister: “J'ai eu İMhonneur de vous mander gue je m'dtais 
arrang& avec M. Duplain au sujet de la nouvelle &dition in- 
guarto du Dictitonnatre des Arts. Il me mande dans ce moment 
gw'il attend de Genâve les deux premiers volumes, Je vous 
serai oblige de donner vos ordres pour gue ceş volumes pas- 
sent sans difficult& et d'accorder toute votre protection â cet 
ouvrage. Monsieur de Növille est prövenu de tout ce gue J'ai 
fait â ce sujet.””” 


48. Because most of Panckoucke's letters are missing from this period, his 
activities are difficult to follow, but the letters to him from the STN sometimes 
allude to 2 promise from Növille that special orders would be issued against the 
octavo. On May 3, 1778, for example, the STN wrote, ““Tl sera trös bien gue les 
ordres solent adress&s aux inspecteurs dans les difförentes ehambreş syndicales, 
vu Uautorit& gue les nouveaux röglements leur attribuent. ?? 

49. Under the rubric ““gratis,”? the subseription list (see Appendix B) in- 
eluded twenty-five copies intended to smooth the guarto's way into France. At 
least ten of them went to Lyonnais, and four went to Panekoucke'?s protectors in 
Paris and Versailles. 

50. Panckoucke to La Tourette, July 18, 1777, from a copy made by Pane- 
koucke, which is in the Bibliothögue publigue et universitaire de Genöve, ms. 
suppl. 148. Although Panckoucke may not have actualiy sent this letter, the fol- 
lowing document, whicli accompanies it in the Genevan archives, leaves no doubt 
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The protection given the guarto proved to be so effective 
that the shipnıents from Switzerland to Lyons served as a 
cover for a smuggling operation mounted by Revol et Com- 
pagnle, shipping agents in Lyons. The “company” actualiy 
consisted of nothing more than Jacgues Revol and his wife, 
and Revol had nothing more than know-how, But he knew a 
great deal. He had a wide acguaintance among wagoners, 
warehousemen, innkeepers, and customs inspectors—the hu- 
man material out of which a smuggling business could be 
built—and he understood the weak points in the system for 
controlling the importation of books. Crates full of books 
were supposed to enter France through border stations, where 
customs officials tied them with rope, sealed the rope with 
lead, and made out a customs permit called an acgwit â caution. 
Accompanied by the acgwi, the crates then Journeyed to the 
nearest town with a booksellers” guild whose offcials (syndic 
et adjoints) were authorized to make inspections and dis- 
charge acgulls, Swiss shipments almost always had to go 
through the chambre syndicale of the guild in Lyons. There, 
under the surveillance of the local inspecteur de la librairie, 
the officials broke the seals, made sure the crates contained 
nothing illegal, and discharged the acgwt by signing it and 
returningit to the border station from which it had originated. 
The books then could be forwarded by a shipping agent to 
their ultimate destination within the kingdom. At this point 
they traveled as a domestic shipment and usually were left 
alone by the authorities, unless Növille issued a special alert 
or unless they were bound for certain cities, like Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and especially Paris, where additional inspection 
was common, 

This system minimized İraud by enlisting both administra- 
tive offcials and established bookdealers in the policing of the 


that Növille cooperated with the campaign to protect the guarto long before the 
octavo was a threat. Perrin (Növille's secretary) to Panekoueke, July 19, 1777: 
““M. de Neville me charge, Monsieur, de vous renvoyer la lettre ci-jointe gue vous 
lui avez communiguğe. Ce magistrat ne voit point d'inconvönient â la faire partir, 
mais M. de La Tourette n'est pas actuellement â Lyon, Il va arriver au premier 
jour â Paris, et M. de Neville ne croit pas gu'il soit & propos d'&âcrire aux officiers 
de la ehambre syndicale, Si vous voulez venir demain matin ou mardi matin â dix 
heures, vous verrez avec M. de Növille â prendre un autre parti, Jai reçu ce goir 
les trois exemplaires (that is, the free copies of the first volumes of the guarto) 
de la ehambre syndicale. J'en ai fait partir un aussitöt pour M. le Comte de 
Vergennes. ?? 
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trade, but it could be circumvented by the technigues used by 
Revol and other marginal middlemen. Revol instructed the 
wagoners to meet him at inns on the outskirts of Lyons, no- 
tably the establishment of M, Boutarry, a half-league outside 
the Faubourg Sainte Claire, where he kept a supply of legal 
books. He would open the crates, substitute the legal for the 
prohibited works, and close the crates up again, counterfeit- 
ing the lead seal, which was easier than falsifying the dis- 
charge of the acguit. He then would store the contraband 
goods in a secret warehouse until they could be forwarded 
safely as a domestic shipment, and he would process the in- 
nocent merchandise through Lyons's ehambre syndicale. 

Of course Revol could cut corners and save expenses if he 
could persuade a guild official to make a fraudulent or even a 
negligent inspection while the inspector turned his back. 
Inspection was long, dull work, involving a good deal of red 
tape and pawing about in piles of loose sheets (books were 
normaliy shipped in sheets rather than stitehed and bound). 
Many syndics and inspectors did a cursory job: they checked 
the top sheets in a crate and glanced at whatever could be 
seen from the side, The sheets of prohibited books might pass 
unnoticed if stuffed in the middle of a crate full of inoffensive 
sheets. This practice of “larding,” as it was called, involved 
more risks than the detour through inns and secret ware- 
houses, but it was cheaper and easier; and the risks could be 
reduced if the officials knew that the shipping agent was re- 
ceiving large, regular shipments of legitimate books. 

The guarto Encyclopödie fit this reguirement perfectiy. 
The inspector, La Tourette, had received special orders to 
facilitate its passage through Lyons; huge crateloads of it 
came almost every week from Switzerland; and the agent 
whom Duplain had hired to clear the crates through the guild 
was a boyhood friend of his, Jacgues Revol. Revol was also 
the STN's first-string smuggler in Lyons. So the Encyclo- 
pödie provided him and the Neuchâtelois with a golden op- 
portunity for cut-rate contraband, as he explained in a letter 
of July 5, 1778: “Nous vous prövenons gu'avons des entre- 
pöts sürs; et si vous voulez profiter de l('occasion gu'avez 
de | Eneyclopödie, vous pouvez d'une balle en faire passer 
guatre, en les masguant sur les bords et aux tâtes, Nous vous 
les ferons passer avec facilit&, sans guc personne s'en ap- 
perçoive, d'autant plus gue ©'est nous gui retirons toutes les 
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balles de M. Duplain et gu'elles sont entreposdes dans nos 
magasins. Nous lui les envoyons döballâes par ballot. €est 
fort rare guand on les visite âla Chambre; ou si on les visite, 
on ne les regarde jJamais en dedans ou ne visite gue les bords. 
Vous devez Juger gu'il nous serait facile de mettre en süret& 
tout ce gue vous voudrez.”” The STN funneled its prohibited 
and pirated books through Lyons in this manner for a year 
and a half. Far from drawing the fire of the French authori- 
ties, as it had done in the 17505, the Enecyclopâdie circulated 
under their protection and circulated so openly that it served 
as camouflage for the diffusion of works that they really did 
want to suppress.” 

Panckoucke and Duplain had no idea that Revol had grafted 
a small smuggling business onto their enterprise. They wanted 
to prevent smuggling, at least in the case of the octavo; for 
after the failures of the negotiations with Lausanne and Bern, 
they knew that the octavo group would try to penetrate 
France by elandestine shipments. As Revol's operations il- 
lustrate, contraband was particulariy vulnerable at two 
points: the border stations, where customs agents could in- 
spect the crates instead of sending them on under acguit dâ 
caution, and the guild towns, where the crates normally under- 
went inspection, Növille's orders spread the antioctavo alert 
throughout the network of guilds, while the ST'N helped put 
the border agents on their guard. Writing to Panckoucke in 
the expectation that he would pass the word on to the French 
ofücials, it revealed the locations on the border where the 
smugglers were most likely to pass.” 

The Neuchâtelois could speak with some authority on this 
subject because they had done business for almost a decade 
with the shipping agents and smuggelers of the area, particu- 
larly those who operated around the border station of Fram- 
bourg, which dominated the route between Neuchâtel and 
Pontarlier, France. They normally dealt with Jean-François 


51. This account is based on Revol”s dossier in the STN papers. The guotation 
comes from his letter to the STN of July 5, 1778. 

52. STN to Panekoucke, Jan, 25, 1778: *'Tl s'agit de mettre en ocuvre tous les 
moyens guge nous avonsen main .. . L'un des plus essentials est de veiller avec 
le plus grand soin â ce gu'il ne s'introduise en France aucun exemplaire de 
Voetavo, car les Lausannois posent toujours en fait gu?il en entrera en döpit de 
nous. Les bureaux de Frambourg, de Jougne, Moret et Coulonge sont les princi- 
paux de ceux gui röpondent â nos frontidres. Nous nous persuadons gue Vous 
saurez prendre les mesures les plus efficaces pour empöcher cette contrebande-iğ. ?? 
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Pion of Pontarlier, who commanded a large team of wagoners. 
But Pion was lazy and unreliable, and the STN tended to 
entrust more delicate shipnents to the smaller but surer 
agency of Meuron et Philippin in Saint Sulpice, a village on 
the Swiss side of the border. Meuron et Philippin specialized 
in border crossings, both legitimate and clandestine. They 
wanted to prove their prowess in order to steal the STN's 
business from Pion, And they were proficient in various tech- 
nigues, ranging from backpacking to bribery, which had 
evolved over the years in the Jura valleys, where smuggling 
was an important industry. It was particularly important 
to the Swiss sociğtös typographigues, which spent a great 
deal of time and money on the maintenance of their clandes- 
tine routes to the rich Freneh market for prohibited books. 
So the STN knew that a vast effort of secret route building 
lay behind the willingness of Lausanne and Bern to break off 
negotlations concerning the Encyclopödie. '“Nous avons eu 
occasion de voir ici nos Enceyelopddistes in-octavo,” it in- 
formed Panckoucke, ““Tls ne nous ont fait aucune ouverture 
relative â cet objet, et nous avons lieu de croire ou gu'ils 
veulent traiter avec vous ou gu'ils erolent pouvoir s'arranger 
sans cela. Ils tirent actuellement â 3,000 et ils ont dit dansla 
conversation gu'ils s'engagalent â rendre les exemplaires 
dans tout le royaume â leurs perils et risgues. Nous croyons 
devoir vous rendre ce propos pour İexpliguer par leur con- 
duite. Si la correspondance de Pfaehler avec vous n'a point 
de suite, il faut en cas conclure gu'ils ont ou croient avoir une 
route süre. ”'98 

But where did that route pass? If it could be discovered, 
the guarto group could cut the octavo's supply lines, perhaps 
with such devastating effect that Lausanne and Bern would 
abandon France, Favarger kept his eye out for such a dis- 
covery when he left for his confrontation with Duplain and 
his sales trip through southern and central France, He also 
intended to inspect the STN's own supply lines, and his first 
stop was Saint Sulpice, in the office of Meuron et Philippin. 
There the Meuron brothers, Thâodore Abram and Pierre 
Frödâric, dropped a remark about crossing the border with 
five 800-pound erates bound for Paris containing volume 1 
of the octavo Encyclopödie. This was a capital revelation, 


53. STN to Panckoucke, May 21, 1778. 
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which the Meurons slipped into the conversation with more 
than a touch of professional pride, because they knew that it 
would help them in their competition with Pion. Favarger 
trled to draw them into further diselosures, but ““leurs r&- 
ponses ont toujour &tö, “Ouand nous avons de vrais amis, nous 
savons aussi dans le besoin leur donner un coup d'&paule.? ”* 

Favarger then hurried on to Pontarlier in order to con- 
front Pion with this information, Pion had gone to Besançon 
on business, but his son, who was minding the shop, came up 
with a crucial piece of missing information: he had seen the 
acguits d caution for the shipment. They had been diseharged 
by Capel, syndic of the guild in Dijon. The agents in the sta- 
tlon at Frambourg, who usually only delivered acgwits for 
Lyons, had Just begun to permit shipments for Paris to pass 
directly through Dijon. So Capel was collaborating with the 
octavo group by discharging its acgwtts and relaying its crates 
on to their destination instead of confiscating them. 

Favarger sent a triumphant letter to his home office about 
this discovery, and the Neuchâtelois immediately reported it 
to Panckoucke, taking care, however, to avoid mentioning 
Capel and insisting that Panckoucke not mention them, They 
knew that he would get his protectors to confiscate the ship- 
ment, and they did not want to be associated, even as inform- 
ers, with a smugeling operatlon—or rather they did not want 
the French authorities to associate then with it. In the reply 
that they sent to Favarger in Lyons, they emphasized the im- 
portance of concealing Capel's part in the affair, because 
“nous espörons gue pour de I'argent il nous rendra le mâme 
service, ”” If Capel would diseharge the STN'?s acguits as well 
as those of its neighbors, he might well replace Revol as its 
principal underground agent, and Dijon could become the main 
entrepöt of its illegal books. The conditions of the import 
trade in France had forced the Neuchâtelois to route most of 
their shipments through I.yons, an enormous and expensive 
detour in the case of books bound for the rich markets of 
northern France. Capel's collaboration would open up a north- 
west passage to the capital, which they had been seeking in 
vain for years, Lyons would still be the gateway to the Midi, 
and the STN wanted to encourage Revol's enterprise, in case 
the northwestern route should collapse. So it also instructed 


54. Favarger to STN from Pontarlier, July 8, 1778. 
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Favarger to reinforce Its ties with Revol; “Plus aurons de 
cordes â notre arc et mieux la chose ira.” Of course Duplain 
should be informed of the octavo breakthrough but should be 
kept in the dark about Revol's activities. The STN wanted 
to play both sides of the smuggling game.” 

Favarger succeeded in feeding the preseribed amount of 
information to Duplain, which was no small accomplishment, 
given the vivacity of Duplain's conversation and the conı- 
plexity of the Encyclopddie intrigues: “M. Duplain n'a pas 
peu &tâ surpris de |'adresse des entrepreneurs de cette &dition 
pour faire passer leurs balles .. . Il est enchante de cette 
döcouverte et dit, “Tl faut tr&mousser, e'est ce gue je ferai;ils 
ne seront pas peu capots guand ils en verront guelgues magots 
d'arrâtâs.? Je me suis bien gard& de compromettre Capel et 
me suis conformö, Dieu merci, en tous points â vos instruc- 
tions, ce gui n'est pas ais& avec lui guand Von y est aussi long- 
temps gue j'y ai 616.” In its next letter, the STN told Favar- 
ger that Capel had refused its overtures and so his name 
could be mentioned to Duplain, It produced guite an effect: 
“Ila &t& ötonn& des dömarches de Capel, d'autant plus gu'ila 
souscrit pour un grand nombre de Uin-guarto, ?” Favarger 
reported. İn fact, Capel eventually ordered 181 guartos, an 
enormous number but not enough for him to resist the tempta- 
tlon to make some extra money by working with the octavo 
group. His unwillingness to diseharge acgwis for the STN 
did not surprise Favarger, who reminded the Neuchâtelois 
that they had failed to persuade him to cheat at his job two 
years carlier, But they would get surer service from Revol, 
who had made splendid use of the guarto shipments (Favar- 
ger's investigations confirmed that “lorsgu'il s'agıt de |'En- 
eyclopddie guarto, on n'en ouvre gu'une ou deux |balles| d'un 
envoi, et Dacguit est döcharg& ”) and now had perfected his 
measures for smuggling books without them.“ 

The octavo publishers therefore had got off to a good start 
in their smuggling, but the guarto group was on their track. 
The octavo crates went from Lausanne and Bern right past 
Neuchâtel and up the Val de Travers to Saint Sulpice. Next, 
thanks to Meuron et Philippin, they made the border crossing 
to Pontarlier and, with Capel's help, traveled directiy to Paris 


55. STN to Favarger, July 11, 1778. 
56. Favarger to STN, July 15 and 21, 1778. 
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via Dijon, The STN believed that they were stored in a secret 
entrepöt outside the city walls and then were smuggled in 
small bundles past the customs to retallers and subseribers in 
the capital.”” Provincial subseribers might have received their 
shipments from Dijon, too, but the octavo publishers also 
used other routes, Favarger learned that Robert et Gauthier, 
booksellers of Bourg en Bresse, had smuggled in 50 octavos 
for their own customers and that the octavo group had asked 
Jaguenod, an influential colleague of Duplain”s, to undertake 
“Uopâ&ration pörilleuse”” for them in Lyons but that he had 
refused.58 So the guarto publishers had uncovered a good deal 
of their enemy's distribution system. How effective were 
they in destroying it? 

After learning that the four tons of the octavo's first vol- 
ume were bearing down on the gates of Paris, Panckoucke 
reassured the STN that he had prepared for their reception: 
“Le magistrat a donn& des ordres.”””* Too few of his letters 
survive from this period for one to know whether his pro- 
tectors captured this shipment or any of the cartloads of 
volumes 2-36 that were to follow it. But it seenıs unlikely that 
the octavo agents could keep such huge shipments hidden 
from officials who were primed to discover them and who 
knew the route they would take. 

One indication of the casualty rate among the octavos comes 
from the diary and letters written by Favarger during his 
tour de France. Word reached him in Nimes that the authori- 
ties of Toulouse had seized an important shipment of octavos. 
In Marseilles he erossed paths with Duplain's main assistant, 
Amable Le Roy, who had been selling guartos throughout the 
south, Le Roy confirmed the reports of the Toulouse confisca- 
tion and added that it was doubly disastrous for İ.ausanne and 
Bern because it had destroyed their customers? faith in their 
ability to deliver the merchandise: “Les souscripteurs, döjâ 
lass&s des entraves et dösagr€öments gu'a essuyâs le premier 
volume, se dögoütent et prennent de Vin-guarto, gui va son 
train. İl est certain gu'ici | Marseilles, which eventually took 
228 guartos| ilsn'en ont pas plac& guatre exemplaires.” In 
subseguent discussions with bookdealers, Favarger continued 


57. STN to Favarger, July 11, 1778. 
58. Favarger to STN, July 15, 1778. 
59. Panekoueke to ST'N, July 21, 1778. 
60. Favarger to STN, Aug. 23, 1778. 
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to hear of desertions among the octavo subseribers: Odezenes 
et fils of Morbillon had not received a single volume of the six 
octavos they had ordered and were about to convert to the 
guarto; Fuzier of Pezenas had persuaded his clients to switch 
to the guarto because of the uncertainty of receiving the oc- 
tavo; and Herisson of Carcassone had done the same. Similar 
information arrived from several correspondents of the STN 
in France. Panckoucke reported the confiscation of a shipment 
in Caen.“ Champmorin of Saint Dizier wrote of another in 
Sedan.” Chaurou of Toulouse said the authorities there would 
not release the octavos they had seized until the guarto had 
been sold out.“ And the Soci&t€ typographigue de Bouillon 
was stopped dead in its attempts to smuggele octavos to cus- 
tomers in northern France.“ It took time for the state to 
organize the extermination of the octavo; so some early ship- 
ments reached their customers. In October 1778 Duplain com- 
plained, ““L'&dition de Lausanne in-octavo se röpand en foule 
partout. Il faut done gue M. de N. | Neville| envoie â chacun de 
ses inspecteurs un prospectus de cette &ditlon in-octavo et 
defende gu'on en vende .. . Tl est bien singulier gue Panc- 
koucke fasse si fort sonner sa protection et gu'elle nous soit 
si inutile.”9 But a year later, Duplain's lieutenant, Amable 
Le Roy, reported that 1,400 copies of the octavo had been 
confiscated by the French authorities.9*9* Unable to sustain such 
losses any longer, the octavo publishers retreated from France 
in 1779. Panckoucke had won the war in the western sector. 
But Panekoucke's interdiction did not extend to the rest of 


61. Bosset, reporting a conversation with Panckoucke, to STN from Paris, 
May 22, 1780. 

62. Champmorin to STN, Nov. 26, 1780. 

63, Chaurou to STN, Jan. 15, 1779. 

64. Jean-Pierre-Lonis Trâcourt to Pierre Rousseau, Feb. 23, 1780. Trâcourt had 
taken over the daily management of the Sociğt& typographigue de Bouillon from 
Rousseau, who had withdrawn in semiretirement to Paris. In this letter, he re- 
minded Rousseau that they had failed to provide their French subseribers with 
octavos and had abandoned the marketing of it. In a letter of Ang. 18, 1780, he 
mentioned the confiscation of a large shipment of octavos by the ehambre syndicale 
of Naney. Both letters are in the Arehives Weissenbrueh of the Bibliothögue du 
mus&e ducal in Bouillon, and they were kindiy communicated by Dr. Fernand 
Cl&ment of Bonillon. 

65. Duplain to Merlino de Giverdy, Oet. 14, 1778, from a copy sent to the STN 
by Panekoucke. 

66. Le Roy mentioned the confiscations in a conversation with Mallet Dupan. 
Mallet to ST'N, Oet.1, 1779. 
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Europe, where Lausanne and Bern had extensive contact. 
In Germany, for example, the Socidte& typographigue de Berne 
reputediy did business with every important bookseller, and 
Pfaehler traded regularly at the book fairs of Frankfurt and 
Leipzig. When the guarto group tried to penetrate Germany, 
it found the territory occupled everywhere by the octavo. 
The ST'N got Serini of Basel to distribute guarto prospectuses 
among his large German clientele and at the two great fairs, 
but he found the situation hopeless.9” The Neuchâtelois had 
a great many German correspondents of their own, who wrote 
““de tous les cöt&s” that the octavo had captured the market. 
Similar reports arrived from other parts of Kurope, while the 
guarto associates concentrated on reaping their three harvests 
from the denser market in France, The STN estimated that 
at least seven-eighths of the guartos had been sold in France 
by mid-1780, and it noted that they had circulated openiy 
everywhere, without the slightest difficulty from the French 
authorities.* So the trade war developed into a stalemate: 
the guarto group had driven the octavos from France, and the 
octavo forces had prevented the guartos from penetrating 
extensively beyond the Rhine and the Rhöne. Except for 
occasional sniping and border raids, each side stayed behind 
its lines, The great Kuropean market for Eneyclopâödies had 
been divided into two spheres of influence. 


Pourparlers for Peace 


The stalemate did not please any of the Swiss soci&tös typo- 
graphigues, who were used to selling books on both sides of 
the divide. In the spring of 1779 the STN wrote ruefully to 
Panekoucke and Duplain that the octavo's success in Germany 
proved that they should have made peace in 1778—and it en- 


67. Serinito STN, Mareh 27, 1779. 

68. STN to Duplain, April 7, 1779. See also STN to Panekoucke, June 24, 
1779: ““En Allemagne, WWödition octavo gue vous avez si fort mâöprisâe, nous y 
a fait le plus grand tort.” 

69. STN to Dufour et Roux of Maestrieht, Aug. 14, 1780. In a letter to Champ- 
morin of Saint Dizier dated Nov. 12, 1780, the ST'N emphasized that the guarto 
assoclatlon had marketed its Encyelopödies “'dans toutes les villes de province 
oü il y a ehambre syndicale et möme â Paris, sans nucune pröcaution, et jamais il 
n?' ya cu aucun empâehement.”? This statement is borne out by the record of 
book confiscations kept by the Chambre syndicale of Paris. Bibliothâgue nationale, 
ms. Fr. 2193321934. 
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tered into secret negotiations with its octavo neighbors. At 
first they merely discussed a marketing agreement: the STN 
would seli octavos in its territory, while Lausanne and Bern 
sold guartos in theirs, and each side would supply the other 
with its Encyclopödies at a 25 percent discount. The octavo 
publishers even offered to provide the STN with a list of 
the subscribers whom they had not been able to reach in 
France, owing to the effectiveness of Panekoucke's embargo. 
But this proposal probably would have involved the Neuchâ- 
telols in a campaign to smuggle octavos past their own anti- 
smuggling defenses; after serious consideration, they rejected 
it, They did cooperate informally with Bern in May and June 
1779, but these attempts at mutual marketing came to nothing. 
After offering the octavo in its commercial correspondence 
and spreading around some prospectuses, the STN sold only 
one set, Pfaehler failed to sell any guartos at all, although he 
proposed them to his customers on a sales trip through Cer- 
many.” 

By this time, however, few guartos remained. Panekoucke's 
Association had sold almost all the sets of its three editions. 
The guarto group may therefore be considered the victor of 
the Enecyclopödie war, especially as the octavo publishers were 
the first to sue for peace. They had most to gain from a cessa- 
tion of hostilities because the more expensive guarto had never 
been a threat in their territory, while there was still a demand 
for the octavo in France, judging from the reports of their 
French correspondents. They sounded the STN on the pos- 
sibility of a truce at a meeting of the Swiss Confederation in 
October 1779, and soon afterwards the Lausannois proposed 
terms: the STN would arrange for the octavo's free entry into 
France and then would join Lausanne and Bern in a new 
edition of it, a tripartite edition, like the other productions of 
the Confederation, With the rich French market open to them, 
they could sell 2,000 or 3,000 more sets, for they had once had 
1,200 French subscribers “et serons sürs de placer un beau- 
coup plus grand nombre en France dös gue cet ouvrage aura 
un cours libre en France, dont il sera ais& de l'obtenir, 
puisgue la moisson des Eneyelopâdistes in-guarto est faite,””” 

70. Soci&tö typographigue de Berne to STN, Mareh 14, June 15, and Dee. 13, 


1779; and STN to Soci&tö typographigue de Berne, June 12, 1779. 
71. Sociğtö typographigue de Lausanne to ST'N, Oet, 9, 1779. 
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Tempting as it was, this proposal might badiy entangle the 
ST'N's two alliances; so Ostervald wrote a lukewarm reply. 
The whole business stirred up painful memories about the 
abortive negotiations of June 1778, he said. That had been the 
time to come forth with concessions. He could see what the 
octavo publishers were after now: the lifting of the French 
embargo. But that would be more difficult than they realized, 
and he would not even consider it unless he had a realistic 
idea of the profits to be expected from the deal, He needed 
information that they kept secret—about costs, subseriptions, 
and the like—then he would decide whether “'la chose vaudra 
la peine gue nous y employons ce gue nous avons d'amis et de 
crödit a Paris.” 

The Lausannois replied that they did not want to rake up 
old troubles but rather to give the STN an opportunity to cash 
in on a new speculation, which would surely succeed if they 
could break through to the French market, They had made a 
success of their first edition without France. Only 100 of its 
3,200 sets remained to be sold, and they had reached the 
twentleth volume in their printing. They had recelved word 
from Lyons that the guarto publishers had sold out almost 
all their Encyclopfedies, too: “'leur moisson est faite; ils par- 
aissent inclin&s â nous permettre de glaner aprös eux.” The 
time had come to expand across the Jura. They could reprint 
volumes 1 through 20 at 3,000 and continue with volumes 21 
through 36 at 6,000, The increase in output would permit them 
to save about 20,000 livres in the costs of composition and 
correction for the second “'edition.”?” They could use that sum 
to buy their way into France from the guarto group. And 
once in France, they could make a killing, for they were con- 
vinced that the guarto had not exhausted the demand for 
inexpensive Encyclopödies among French readers: “Le public 
a bien accucilli la premiğre &dition Joctavol, et Von nous fait 
de toutes parts des instances en France pour cet ouvrage, gul 
nous sont un bon garant de &coulement de la seconde. I.'un 
de nous pourra faire le voyage pour renouveller les anciennes 
souscriptions et en acgudrir des nouvelles.”? They would give 
the STN at least fifteen volumes to print; and in order to 
satisfy Ostervald's demand for information about costs and 


72. ST'N to Soci&t6 typographigue de Lausanne, Oct. 11, 1779. 
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profıts, they produced the following “'Tableau de Ventre- 
prise”: 


Pour la röimpression de 3,000 exemplaires en 36 vol- 
umes de discours et 3 volumes de planches, les frais 


d'impresslon, gravure, ete., totalenviron .......... 280,000 livres 
Ajoutonspourfauxirais...............00li 20,000 
800,000 


Le produit des 3,000 exemplaires, döduction faite du 
2090 |for the booksellers? discount) et le 13eme gratis 
(forbakers”dozens) sera ...................... 450,000 livres 


Par consâguent on aura 150,000 livres de France de bönâfice. 


The STN could therefore expect to make 50,000 livres from its 
one-third share in the enterprise, aside from its portion (pre- 
sumably 4,167 livres) of the protection money to be paid the 
guarto group and its profits from printing the fifteen vol- 
umes.” 

It was a tenıpting prospect; to make it more so, Börenger 
reinforced the octavo argument in a personal letter to Oster- 
vald. He was a literary man, not a merchant, he said, but he 
had been amazed at the rapid sales of the octavo, especlaliy as 
it was ““bien införieur ” from a literary point of view. Heubaclı 
had assured him that only a few sets remained and that they 
could casily sell another 3,000 coples, for they were already 
sure of 500 sales in Paris and 700 in other French cities. But 
Ostervald knew that he could not make a deal without the 
support of Panckoucke, who had ultimate control of the 
French border. So he sent a noncommittal reply: he would 
have to consult the guarto associates."* 

Börenger sent back a more insistent letter. The octavo pub- 
lishers had reached an important turning point. They would 
either continue their Encyclopödie as it was (and it was 
profitable enough in its present form), or they would double 
it. To delay the decision would be to increase their expenses, 
and they did not want to set type now for volumes that they 
would have to recompose if they were to print at 6,000 instead 
of 3,000.“ But Ostervald could not get a commitment out of 
Panckoucke, who was then absorbed in his negotiations with 


73. Socidtö typographigue de Lausanne to STN, Oct. 21, 1779. 

74. Börenger to Ostervald, Oct. 15, 1779, and Ostervald to Börenger, Oct. 21, 
1779. 

75. Börenger to Ostervald, Nov, 5, 1779. 
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the Liğgeois, and left Börenger's letter unanswered. The 
Lausannois then began to suspect that the guarto group was 
playing for time, while it prepared some new move—perhaps 
an octavo of its own. After all, the information supplied by 
Lausanne and Bern proved the profitability of their project, 
which the guarto group could simply appropriate. Panckoucke 
and his partners had enelosed the French market within an 
ımpenetrable trade barrier, and they could harvest their own 
octavo in it without sharing the yield. On November 11, the 
Lausannois demanded a categorical reply. They could wait 
nolonger ; the guarto group would have to commit itself. 

A week later the Neuchâtelois answered that they could 
not answer because their partners had not yet decided. If the 
octavo group forced the issue, they would have to say no— 
not that they found the proposal unappealing; they simpiy 
could not commit their associates. The guarto Association was 
to meet in Uyons ina month, and the STN would try to geta 
decision from it at that time, “'notre delicatesse ne nous per- 
mettant pas de prendre aucun parti â ce sujet avant cette 
&pogue.?””“ That reply sounded so evasive to the Lausannois 
that it confirmed their suspicions, The guarto group must 
surely be preparing a surprise raid on the octavo market 
that they believed belonged to them. Worse, their own con- 
federate, the STN, had lured them into revealing confiden- 
tial information, which was the crucial element in the decision 
to attempt this stab in the back. Now that the guarto pub- 
lishers knew that there were at least 1,200 potential customers 
for another octavo in France, and that the demand for it had 
continued to make itself felt in Lausanne and Bern, they 
would produce the book themselves, extracting one more 
victory from a war they had already won. 

This was the theme of a bitter letter which Börenger sent 
to Ostervald, a letter whose bitterness was especialiy acute 
because of the eloseness between the two men. Only three 
months earlier, Ostervald had made a surprise visit to the 
Börenger household during a trip to Lausanne and had spent 
some delightful hours with Madame Börenger and her chil- 
dren, Börenger had written later about how sorry he was to 
have been away at the time and about the warm feelings that 
Ostervald had left behind: ““Si je pouvais &tre jaloux, je le 


76. STN to Soci&tâ typographigue de Lausanne, Nov. 17, 1779. 
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serais de vous: il n'est pas Jusgu'â nos petits enfants gui 
westropient un pcu votre nom pour parler de vous, et le petit 
homme se vante d'avoir gagn& aux guilles le grand Monsieur 
gul &tait tant bon.'”” Now Börenger wrote in a different tone, 
virtually accusing Ostervald of stealing the octavo group's 
plans for a second edition. *“C'est notre Socit& gui vous ya 
fait penser; &est elle gui vous Va proposde; c'est â elle gue 
vous avez demande des d&tails pour voir si Uentreprise ctait 
faisable. Elle se confle â vous conme â un alliğ; elle vous 
dötaille son projet, le gain gu'elle en espöre, les frais gu'il 
exige, etc,; et dös gue vous le savez, vous faites de sa confiance 
un piğge, Elle ne pense pas gue vous en ayez agi avec franchise 
et comme un associğ.”” This treachery hurt Börenger more 
than anyone else, not merely because of his friendship with 
Ostervald but also because the Socict& typographigue de Lau- 
sanne had allotted him one-fourth of its one-third interest in 
the octavo. He had pinned his hopes on it. He had expected it 
to bring him 9,000 livres, perhaps even enough to retire on. 
“Döjâ je voyais dans le lointain le moment oü j'acheterais 
une cabane solitaire, un verger, un petit champ, oü j'irais m'y 
&gayer avec ma famille. Puis vous soufflez sur ce röve de 
bonheur. Ah! ce n'est pas vous gul deviez le faire &vanonir!” 
The STN”s apostasy would also damage the Confederation 
and would even undermine Börenger's position within his 
own sociâi€ typographigue. For he had always advocated 
eloser relations with Neuchâtel, and now the Neuchâtelois had 
made that policy look foolisn—unless Ostervald would change 
his mind: ““Voyez, pesez, jugez, je ne dirai rien de plus; je 
voudrais oublier cette affaire d&sagrdable.?”8 

Ostervald never expected to receive such an indictment be- 
cause, in fact, he had not abused the Lausannois” confidence 
and the guarto group had not planned to produce its own 
octavo, although Börenger's misconception suggests that such 
foul play was not unthinkable. No holds were barred in the 
commercial warfare of the elghteenth century. In this case, 
however, Östervald was able to reassure Börenger that the 
ST'N had not betrayed its Swiss allies and that it still would 
argue their case at the meeting of its French alliance, As 


77. B&renger to Ostervald, Aug. 1779 (no precise date given). 
78. Börenger to Ostervald, Nov. 23, 1779. 
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that meeting had been called for the final settling of the 
guarto's accounts, it would provide an appropriate occasion 
for a settlement with the octavo publishers, Böârenger sent a 
retraction in reply: he had been misled by a false rumor about 
the STN's Encyclopddie plans. In subseguent letters, the two 
friends tried to cover up the cehasm that had opened between 
them, Ostervald explained the difficulty of being forced to 
play both ““Venelume etle marteau.”” And Börenger expressed 
some sympathy for “'votre situatlon .. . fâcheuse.”” 

The Lausannois then went ditectiy to Duplain, who proved 
ready and willing to sell them the entry into France for 
24,000 livres, as he had almost liguidated the guarto. But he, 
too, could not make any settlement without the agreement of 
Panekoucke, whose main concern by the end of 1779 was the 
launching of the Eneyclopödie meöthodigue. Fearing damage 
to the market for his new Eneyclopddie, Panckoucke vetoed 
the proposal, reinforced his defenses, and reported to the 
STN that Neville had sounded the antioctavo alert once more: 
“Soyez sürs gue İin-octavo .. . m'entrera pas en France. 
Le Magistrat me Va renouvell& de nouveau.”* 


A Dröle de Paix 


The attempt to bring the guarto and octavo groups together 
had almost split the Swiss Confederation. So much was at 
stake in so many different intrigues by 1780 that fissures had 
developed everywhere in the publishing alliances, The octavo 
publishers had tried to use the ST'N to divide their conguerors, 
or at least to extract easy terms from them; for 20,000 livres 
was not an excessive price for the liberation of France, espe- 


79. Ostervald to Börenger, Nov, 29 and Dee. 20, 1779, and Jan. 3, 1780; Bören- 
ger to Ostervald, Dec. 10 and Dee. 31, 1779, andlJjan.15, 1780, 

80. Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 6, 1780. Paneckoucke was referring to Növille's 
order direeting the inspeeteurs de la librairie to seize all copies of the octavo. 
Panekoueke also indicated, in a letter to the STN of Dec. 2, 1779, that he felt 
great concern about Duplain's negotiations with the Lausannois: ““Duplain vient 
de m'öerire gu'il ötait â la veille de traiter avec les Lausannois, gui lui offraient 
mille louis pour İ'entröe en France. Je lui ai mandö sur le champ de ne rien faire, 
puisgue pour une somme modigue ce serait nous enlever toutes les espörances de 
VEneyclopödie mâthodigue, & laguelle on travaille & force et dont la partie 
physigue est möme sous presse, Comme M. Duplaâin est allö trâs en avant avec ces 
Messieurs de Lausanne, gue sa lettre semble mâöme annoncer un rendez-vous, j€ 
vous prie en grâce, Messieurs, de veiller sur tout ce gui passera.?” 
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cialiy if compared with the 27,000 livres that the guarto group 
had paid to Barret and Grabit. But for reasons that will be- 
come apparent later, the Neuchâtelois could not afford the 
slightest falling out with Panekoucke at this time. Even if 
they wanted to, they could not make a separate peace. They 
owned half the privilege for the Encyclopödie, but Panckoucke 
controlled the protections. Duplain suffered from the same 
weakness, though he followed an independent line of secret 
diplomaey. Ultimately, therefore, the octavo publishers bowed 
to necessity and laid their peace proposals before the impos- 
ing Atlas de la librairie. 

The pacification took place, along with all the other rögle- 
menis de compte, at the Lyons meeting of January 1780. Un- 
fortunately, there are only fragmentary reports of that event, 
so one cannot follow the last maneuvers that finaliy brought 
the octavo-guarto war to a close. But the main result is clear: 
the two sides signed a fraitf, which gave the octavo publishers 
the right to market their Encyclopödie in France for 24,000 
livres. 

Rather than confront Panckoucke directiy, the ILausannois 
revived the preliminaries that they had agreed upon with Du- 
plain in December. Duplain received their bills of exchange, 
made out to him, for payment of 24,000 livres at some future 
date, and then negotiated the final contract with Panekoucke. 
This proved to be a difficult task, however. In order to insure 
themselves against the disappearance or malfunctioning of 
Panckoucke's much-vaunted protections, the octavo publish- 
ers insisted that he guarantee to get 500 sets into the capi- 
tal. For his part, Panckoucke continued to worry that the 
flood of octavos would damage the market for the Eneycelo- 
pedie möthodigue, and he also considered the sum insufficient. 
But it represented a badly needed asset at a moment when the 
guarto associates were haggling over their own debits and 
credits, and Panckoucke hit upon an idea for translating it 
into something of immediate value, He allowed Duplain to 
endorse the notes over to him as part of Duplain?'s general 
financial settlement with the associates, and then he gave them 
back to the Lausannois in return for the eguivalent value in 
octavo Encyclopedies, presumably 150 sets of the 500 he had 
guaranteed to get into France. This arrangement seemed to 
be mutualiy beneficial: Panckoucke acguired a valuable com- 
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modity in place of a paper asset, and the octavo publishers 
compensated him from their stock without depleting their 
capital. 

They used the capital for the new edition they had planned 
to produce with the ST'N. Secure in the knowledge that Panc- 
koucke had finally sanctioned their entry into France, they 
immediately doubled their output. They printed volumes 21 
through 36 at approximately 6,000 and reset the earlier vol- 
umeş for a supplementary pressrun of approximately 83,000. 
Hence the answer to another bibliographical riddle, for li- 
brarians and book collectors have searched in vain for a miss- 
ing octavo edition like the missing guarto.“? In fact, the un- 
findable second “edition” of the octavo was only an extension 
of the first. But there were two distinet octavo subseriptions. 
Lausanne and Bern opened the second one in April 1780 with 
high hopes for capitalizing at last on the French sales that 
had eluded them for two and a half years, But Just when those 
hopes seemed certain to be fulfilled, Panekoucke obliterated 
them. He slashed the price of his octavos, dumped them on 
the market, and then compounded the damage by publicizing 
his plans to produce an Encyclopeddie to end all Encyclo- 
pödies—the Encyclopöâdie methodigue. 

How extensive was the damage to the second octavo edi- 
tion? How dastardly was the deed? And why did Panckoucke 
do it? Irresistible but unanswerable guestions, given the 
sparseness of the documentation after February 1780, when 
the guarto Association came to an end. One can approach 
them, however, by comparing the terms offered by the octavo 
publishers and Panekoucke in their advertising: 

Lausanne and Bern, announcing their new edition in the 
Gazette de Berne of April 8, 1780: 


LU'Eneyelopedie in-octavo gu'impriment les Sociğtös typographigues 
de Berne et de Lausanne, page pour page aprös |'&dition in-guarto par 
Pellet â Geneve, ayant reçu |'aceueil le plus favorable, elles ouvrent 
une nouvelle souscription, â raison de 5 livres de France le volume de 
discours (il y en aura 36) et de 15 livres chacun des 3 volumes de 


81. The main provisions of the settlement are deseribed in notes made by 
Ostervald and Bosset at the Lyons meeting (STN papers, ms. 1220) and in their 
letter to their home office from Lyons of Jan. 29, 1780. See also the complemen- 
tary remarks in Panekoueke to STN, March 31, 1781. 

82. See George B. Watts, ““'The Swiss Editions of the Eneyclopddie,?? Harvard 
Library Bulletin IX (1955), 230—232 and Lough, Essays, pp. 40—41. 
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planehes, (making 225 livres in all) comme on peut voir plus au long 
dans leurs Prospectus. Pour cette deuxiğme &dition, on dâlivrera les 
volumes de discours depuis | â 20 par 5 volumes â la fois, et depuis 
21 â 36 par 2 volumes. On paye en souserivant chez lesdites soci&t&s 
et les principaux libraires 6 livres de France et 25 livres en recevant 
les 5 premiers volumes, gui paraitront au plus tard au mois d'aoüt 
proehain, aprös guoi la souseription sera ferm&de et chague volume se 
vendra 6 livres de France. L'ouvrage entier sera termin& dans le 
courant de juin 1781. 


Panekoucke, in a printed circular to booksellers, dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1781: 


WENCYCLOPEDİE, in-octavo, &ditton de Lausanne, en trenle- 
siz volumes de Diseours et trois de Planches. Cette &ditlon aussi com- 
plöte gue celle connue sous le nom de Pellet, est pour vous, Monsieur, 
du prix de 168 livres 15 sols, et le treiziöme exemplaire gratis, en 
feuilles. Le prix pour le particulier est de 225 livres, de sorte gue 
votre remise est plus d'un guart. Il en parait actuellement 26 volumes 
de discours et un de planches. Toute cette &dition sera finie au mois 
d'avril prochain. Pour ce seul article, je tirerai en expödiant â un 
an et guinze mois. Le prix de ehague volume de discours est de 8 
livres 15 sols et le volume de planches 11 livres 15 sols, Je ne ferai 
gue deux livraisons pour &viter Vembarras .. . Il n'y a jamais eu de 
livre donn& â meilleur compte.83 


Panckoucke was hardily exaggerating : an Encyclopedie for 
168 livres, 15 sous, and an additional 81/4, percent discount for 
large orders, with a year's credit for the payments repre- 
sented an incomparable bargain, one that would have driven 
any competitor to despair—and the despair must have been 
heavy in Lausanne and Bern. The octavo publishers may have 
dropped their price (their subseription notice apparentiy 
gave the prix de particulier or retail price, and Panckoucke's 
circular the wholesale pr?x de hibraire) but they could not cut 
it down to Pancekoucke's level, He got his octavos free, and 
they needed to clear some profit after covering publishing 
costs, which had gone up by 8 percent, owing to the now use- 


83. The cireular isin a letter from Panekoucke to the STN of Mareh 831, 1781. 
Panekoucke issued these printed circular letters every year to advertise his wares 
among a large elientele of retailers. They show how he came to function asa 
wholesaler-impresario, for they differed from the catalogues printed and circulated 
by other wholesalers in that they offered only a few works of massive size, like 
Buffon?s Hisfoire naturelle and La Harpe's Abrögö göndral des voyages, instead 
of a general stock, By studying the series of lettres circulaires in Panekoucke's 
dossier in Neuchâtel, a biographer would be able to follow the evolution of his 
enterprises and his marketing strategy. 
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less purchase of the right to sell their merchandise in France. 
Even by the standards of the time, Panckoucke seemed to 
have struck below the belt; and even his former partner, the 
STN, protested that he had committed a foul. But Pane- 
koucke replied that his conscience was clear: ““Vous vous 
plaignez de l'in-octavo de Lausanne, mais vous avez partag& 
les mille louis gu'ils ont donn& pour entrer en France. Vous 
ignorez done gue dans Vacte pass& avec Duplain il est convenu 
gue jJ'en ferais entrer cing cent â Paris; et puisgu'il fallait 
remplir cet engagement, J'ai cru devoir en prendre en paye- 
ment et les servir. Si je ne İ'eusse pas fait, un autre Veüt fait 
â ma place, et nous n'y eussions rien gagn&.” He still viewed 
Lausanne and Bern as interlopers in his territory. True, he 
had opened it up to them, but he felt no moral obligatlon to 
honor their deal with Duplain. He executed his part of the 
bargain and then turned it against them—a coup de thdâtre, 
perhaps, but not a sale coup. İf anyone were to skim the cream 
off the market, it should be he. And he could spoil it at the 
same time—that seems to have been his main motive, For the 
Lyons agreement committed him to allow 500 octavos into 
Paris, not to make sure that they got sold. Ile could prevent 
their sale, if he sold 150 of his own, at a drastic reduction. In 
that way, he would minimize the damage to the Encyclopddie 
meâthodigue, which had become his supreme speculation by 
1780: better to dump 150 octavos on the market than to swamp 
it with 500.8* 

It seems unlikely, however, that 150 cut-rate octavos could 
permanentiy destroy the demand for the 3,000 that Lausanne 
and Bern expected to sell. Panckoucke probably calculated on 
a short-term victory, one that would drive the bulk of the 
second octavo edition off the market until he could produce 
the first volumes of the Eneyclopödie methodigue, which 
would be so superb as to make the public forget the primitive, 
imperfect work of Diderot. In the long run, however, Lau- 
sanne and Bern probabiy sold a great many of their books in 
France because Panekoucke's ultimate Encyclopödie became 
mired in difficulties and delays. Thus the last phase in the dif- 
fusion of Diderot's text and the first phase in the production 
of Panckoucke's overlapped and intertwined. In fact all the 
speculations on the Encyclopödie were connected, for all of 


84. Panekoucke to STN, March 31, 1781. 
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them represented attempts to satisfy the seemingliy insatiable 
appetite for Eneyelopedism among the readers of the Old 
Regime. But before they can be traced to their denouement, 
itisimportant to take a closer look at the process by which the 
Encyclopödies reached the readers. 


1/6 
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BOOKMAKING 


The contract disputes, pirate raids, and trade wars all 
point to one central fact: the Encyclopödie had become a best 
seller—the biggest best seller anyone had ever heard of, a 
publisher ”?s dream, “la plus belle |entreprisel gui ait 6tö faite 
en librairie.”1 Whether it really was the most lucrative spec- 
ulation in the entire history of publishing before 1789 cannot 
be determined because almost nothing is known about the 
sales of other carly-modern books. But the papers of the STN 
reveal almost everything about the production and diffusion 
of the guarto Encyclopödie. Bach of those aspects of the 
book”'s biography deserves a chapter to itself, for cach leads 
to unexplored areas in the past—areas where publishing his- 
tory borders on the history of economics and technology, of 
work and the working class, of management and advertising, 
and of communications and idea diffusion. By following this 
best seller from producer to consumer, one can investigate the 
literary market place from a dozen different angles. In the 
end one should be able to chart the course of a phenomenon 
that has eluded earlier investigation, although it has shaped 
much of modern history: the spread of the Enlightenment. 


Strains on the Production System 


The extent of the guarto's success can be appreciated from 
the enormous effort that was necessary to manufacture the 


1. STN to Panckoucke, Aug. 20, 1778. 
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book. After collecting more than 8,000 subscriptions, Duplain 
faced the probleni of producing 306,900 huge guarto volumes.” 
He was not a master printer himself, and in any case, the 
task exceeded the capacity of a single printing shop; so he 
contracted the work out to two dozen shops scattered about 
eastern France and western Switzerland. Jean-Lâonard Pel- 
let, under whose name the first two editions appcared, had 
only a peripheral connection with the enterprise, The guarto 
partners, who paid him 3,000 livres for the use of his name on 
the prospectuses and title pages, referred to him disparag- 
ingiy as their ““pröte-nom?” and ““eommissionnaire”? in their 
confidential correspondence, Judging from colophons, Pellet 
printed only four volumes of “his” edition—no more than 
those done by the ST'N, which also printed four, though it 
produced only one of the volumes of its own “Neuchâtel” 
edition.i 

In order to make the most of his role as contractor, Duplain 
played the printing houses off against one another and bar- 
galined them down as far as they could go. They had to com- 
pete not only for commissions but also for supplies—iype, 
ınk, paper, and workers—and the competition got rougher as 
the enterprise increased in scale, The original nucleus of pro- 
duction was in Geneva, in the shops of Pellet, Bassompierre, 
and Bonant. By March 1777, thirty Genevan presses were 
working on the guarto, and a year later the whole city wa: 
printing it, according to a Genevan bookseller.* 

Meanwhile, Duplain had shifted the center of production to 
Tyons. Once he had covered himself with Panckoucke's privi- 


2. This figure is based on the total pressrun of 8,525, stipulated by the con- 
tracts for the three editions. The number of complete sets must have been smaller, 
owing to spoilage. Panekoueke saw to the production of the three volumes of 
plates in Paris. 

3. See STN to Ranson of La Rochelle, May 24, 1778: ““ Pellet, gui n'est gu'un 
simple imprimeur, est un prâöte-nom pour nous?”?; and STN to Graffenried of 
Avrenehes, Mareh 6, 1780: ““Celui-ci (Pellet) n'&tait gue notre commissionnaire, 
ehargö de notre part d'imprimer guelgues volumes .. . Pellet avnit commission 
aussi de collecter des souseriptions, et c'esi lâ â guoi tont son intörât a &t€ 
reduit.?” Pellet?s fee for the use of his name on the title page appears in Bosset's 
notes, entitled *“Döpenses,?? on the expenses of the enterprise, in the STN papers, 
ms, 1220, And Pellet's colophon appears at the end of volumes 2, 7, 11, and 31 
of the first edition of the guarto in the Bibliothâgue de la ville de Neuchâtel. The 
only other volumes with colophons in that set are volumes 3 and 8 (Bassompierre 
of Geneva) and 14 (Soci&tö typographigue de Genöve.) 

4. Duplain to Panekoucke, Marek 16, 1777 (from a copy sent to the STN by 
Panckoueke) and Barthâlemy Chirol of Geneva to ST'N, July 17, 1778. 
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İege, he was able to operate legally in France. The French au- 
thorities permitted him—informaliy and without acknowledg- 
ing it—to have the guarto printed in Uyons, and the contract 
of October 10, 1778, virtually made the third edition a Uyon- 
nais product, despite the *“Neuchâtel” on its title page.” When 
Favarger inspected Duplain's operation in July 1778, he 
found that the guarto was dominating the printing industry 
of the whole region: ““Tl y a environ 40 presses gui travaillent 
â cet ouvrage, tant ici |Lyonslgu'â Grenoble et Trövoux ... 
A la röserve de guelgues usages, Don n'imprime ici autre 
ehose, et dans toutes les imprimerlies, gue | Encyclopödie 
guarto .. . uicongue avait un certain argent â mettre tous 
les mois ou tous les ans sur des livres, V'a place sur |?Eneyclo- 
pödie guarto.””* Duplain himself listed fifty-three presses 
working on the third edition in January 1779. Considering 
that the first two editions were almost three times as big as 
the third, it seems likely that about one hundred presses in 
twenty different shops worked on the guarto between 1777 
and 1780. At the same time, the socidtös typographigues of 
Lausanne and Bern were putting out the octavo Encyclopödie 
at a pressrun of 6,000, and Felice was printing 1,600 sets of 
his version of the Encyclopödie in Yverdon. Diderot's book 
was being produced on such a scale that it strained the capac- 
ity of the printing industry throughout a vast stretch of 
France and Switzerland. 

The strain showed in every segment of the economy with 
any connection to the book trade. It is difficult to appreciate 
today, however, when books, as physical objects, do not have 
the same importance they possessed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Before buying a book, the readers of the Old Regime 
inspected the merchandise carefully, rubbing the pages be- 
tween their fingers, holding them up to the light, serutinizing 
the shape of the characters, the clarity of the impression, the 


5. At first Panekoucke had doubted that Duplain could persuade the authorities 
to let him print in France: *'Ti sollicite pour en obtenir la permission â Lyon, 
et je sais gu'il ne Vobtiendra pas.?'?” Panckoucke to STN, July 4, 1777. But on 
Aug. 5, 1777, Panckoucke reported to the STN, ““A force de sollicitations on 2 
obtenu d 'imprimer guelgues volumes â Lyon.” 

6. Favarger to STN, July 21, 1778. 

7. Duplain to STN, Jan. 21, 1779; ““ Voici |'&numâration des presses gue nous 
avons sur la troisiğme &dition: 6 ehez Böâlivre, 4 ehez Labbe (9), 4 ehez Chavanne, 
6 ehez Vatan, 8 â Trövoux, 4 ehez Goeri, 3 cehez Dögoutte, 6 chez Pellet sous 15 
jJours, 3 chez Cuty, 9 ehez Cuchet, ” 
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width of the margins, and the overall elegance of the design. 
When they found faults, they protested loud and clear. ““ Vous 
aviez garanti, Messieurs, pour |'impression du Dictionnaire 
encyclopidigue un beau papier, un caractöre neuf,” an indig- 
nant subseriber wrote to the STN. “'Cette promesse, permet- 
tez-moi de vous le dire, n'a pas eu son entiğöre exöcutlon, car 
le papier est gönöralement döfectucux et le caractöre presgu'- 
âteint, ce gul fatigue beaucoup les yeux du lecteur. Des ou- 
vrages de ce genre, faits pour vivre âternellement, mâritent 
gu'on y apporte un peu plus d'attention, La majeure partie 
des fenilles sont maculöes ou döchirâes, Vous sentez, Mes- 
sieurs, gue ces nögligences de la part de vos ouvriers ne peu- 
vent &tre gue pröjudiciables â vos intörâts, en dögoütant le 
public des nouvelles souseriptions â ouvrir.??8 

As this reader pointed out, the guarto publishers had em- 
phasized the physical gualities of the book throughout their 
advertising. In their main prospectus, they insisted that all 
the volumes would be printed on the best guality paper with 
handsome type, called appropriately philosophie (small pica). 
Individual retailers embroidered on this theme in their own 
sales campaigns. Thus Teâron of Geneva assured the readers 
of the Gazette de Leyde that “'tous les papiers sont tirös d'Au- 
vergne, et on n'emploie gue des caractöres de France, gui ser- 
ont renouvellös aprös le tirage de chague cinguiğme volume.”” 
These remarks would seem out of place in the advertising for 
a modern, machine-made book, but they were standard fare in 
an age when books were made by hand, when sheets of paper 
were manufactured individually through months of careful 
handling in remote mills, and when an army of ragpickers was 
reguired to gather the raw material for paper—cast-off lin- 
ens, whose threads can still be seen in the fabric of the En- 
cyclopddie. It took more than a million sheets to produce just 
one of the thirty-six guarto volumes, in all three editions. 
And it took five months of hard labor by five compositors and 
twenty pressmen for the STN to transform those sheets into 
one volume of printed pages.” Although they represent only 


8. Champmorin of Saint Dizier to STN, July 17, 1780. 

9. Gazette de Leyde, Oct. T, 1777. See also similar remarks in the notices of 
Jan.3 and Feb.11, 1777. 

10. According to its account books, the STN used 1,762 reams for volume 24 
of the first and second editions and 669 reams for volume 19 of the third edition. 
By concentrating exclusively on this job, a team of five compositors managed to 
set the type for volume 24 between June 6 and Nov, 7, 1778. The pressmen, whose 
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a small fraction of the entire printing process, the STN's 
operations illustrate the complexity of producing a book on 
a mass scale before the advent of mass production. 

Plant expansion proved to be the least of the ST'N's prob- 
lems. İt bought a new house for its printing shop and pur- 
chased six fully eguipped, secondhand presses, doubling its 
printing capacity. The presses came from the İLyonnais 
printer Aime de la Roche Valtar and cost only 250 livres 
apiece, the eguivalent of four months? wages for an ordinary 
Journeyman printer." Getting type was another matter, Inan 
attempt to maintain some harmony in the physical appear- 
ance of the volumes, Duplain directed all his printers to buy 
their fonts of philosophie from a Lyonnais founder named 
Louis Vernange, but Vernange was soon overwhelmed with 
work. On April 20, 1777, he signed a contract with the STN, 
promising to supply a font weighing 1,800 /iwres, half on June 
1 and half on July 1, and to cut his price by 20 percent if he 
failed to make the deadline. On June 2, he asked the STN to 
give him another two weeks. It agreed reluctantiy, because it 
had planned to put six presses on the Eneyclopödie from the 
beginning of the month. Still without type on June 18, it 
warned him that it needed the shipment urgentiy. And on 
June 26, it threatened to apply the penalty clause because its 
presses and workers were standing idle, The first shipment 
finally arrived on July 8, the rest at the end of July and the 
end of August. Even then, the STN had to order another 500 
Hwres and various assortimenis, which did not arrive until the 
end of the year. The main font, weighing 1,471 Jiwres, had 
taken twice as long as Vernange had promised and had cost 
1,852 livres tournois. Vernange Justifled the delay by recount- 
ing his difficulties: his workers had fallen ill and had gotten 
into trouble by their ““caprices” (the Lyonnais authorities had 


number varied, printed it concurrentiy with four other large-scale projects and 
various small jobs, all of which were composed by the half dozen other compositors 
in the shop. 

11. On the STN”'s purchase of “'la maison Brun?” in order to expand its shop 
tor the printing of the Eneyclopödie, see STN to Pettavel, July 22, 1776; Mmme. 
Bertrand of the STN to Bosset, May 21, 1780; and Bosset to Mme. Bertrand, 
May 29, 1780. On the purchase of the presses see the ST'N's letters to la Roche 
Valtar of Sept. 8, Sept. 24, Oet. 6, Oet. 13, and Nov. 24, 1776, and Sept. 17, 
1777. Favarger inspected the presses during a trip to Lyons in 1776. He tound 
them to be better valuc than new presses, whieh would cost 300 livres, without 
copper platens, and would take a month each to be built by Tardy, the best press- 
maker in town. Favarger to STN, Aug. 25, 1776. 
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exiled one of them for misbehavior) ; he had not been able to 
fnd a wagoner for the route through the Franche-Comtg, 
owing to the harvest; and he simply could not cope with all 
his orders. Actually, the STN was fortunate to get its type 
with only two months? delay. Bonnant of Geneva had to sus- 
pend operations in November 1777 because his type failed 
to arrive—not from Lyons, for Vernange could no longer sup- 
ply all the guarto printers, but from Avignon, where another 
foundry was already swamped."” 

Demand also smothered supply in the ink trade, which was 
monopolized by two Parisian firms, Langlois and Preövost. 
The Neuchâtelois dealt with Langlois, who eharged 22 sous 
per bivre, 2 sous less than Pr&vost, But they nearly ran dryin 
October 1777; and when Langlois finally came to their rescue, 
after several urgent appeals, he was able to ship only one of 
the two 250-/iwre barrels that they needed. He took three 
months to supply the second barrel; and when it arrived in 
April 1778, it turned out to be faulty, forcing the ST'N to 
suspend its printing for a while. The STN extracted two bar- 
rels out of Langlois in May, another in October, and two final 
barrels in February and August 1779. Meanwhile he had 
inched up his price—from 22 to 28 sous per /ivre. He blamed 
the suppliers of his own raw material— walnut gatherers 
and resin merchants from the Midi, traders in turpentine and 
linseed oil in Paris, and even the American revolutionaries, 
who, he elaimed, upset commerce so badly that he had to push 
his price up another 2 sous in 1782. It may be that walnuts 
and revolutionaries were bound up in a world economic sys- 
tem, but Langlois probabiy was cashing in on the boom in En- 
eyclopödies—and doing very well from it, too, for one of his 
barrels of ink cost more than a fully eguipped printing 
press.” 


12. The transactions about type can be studied in detail in the dossier of 
Vernange, which contains twenty-one letters, and in the ST'N's replies, particulariy 
“its letters of June 26, July 8, and Sept. 4, 1777. See also STN to Duplain, April 
26, 1777, and Bonnant to STN, Nov. 14, 1777. Im general, tbe STN ordered its 
type both by weight and by sets or fewilles, and it paid about 25 sous per Lyonnais 
Hvre of 14 onces, lt provided Vernange with two sample letter m's so that he 
would cast the type in conformity with its height to paper. 

13. The most important letters in Lünglois's dossier are Langlois to STN, Oet. 
27, 1777; Jan. 22, Feb. 5, May 2, and Sept. 17, 1778, Duplain insisted that his 
printers use top-guality Parisian ink: ““ Employez-vous de W'enere de Paris? TI 
n'en faut pas d'autre et vous adresser â Messieurs Prövost-Langlois, I'un et 
Vautre marehand d'enere â Paris, sans autre adresse.?? Duplain to STN, Feb. 9, 
1778. 
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Bookmaking 


Procuring Paper 


The most costly element in book production was paper. 
Paper obsessed eighteenth-century printers and determined 
many of their calculatlons. When they discussed pressruns, 
they often talked in reams and guires rather than in thou- 
sands and tokens. And when they made budgets for books, they 
figured in fevilles d'dditton, that is, the cost of producing ali 
the coples of one sheet, including composition, presswork, 
and paper. Those three elements varied with the size of the 
printing: on the one hand, the cost of setting the type re- 
mained the same, while the cost of the presswork increased 
with the number of copies printed; on the other, the cost of 
paper went up at a faster rate than that of composition and 
presswork combined. The Encyclopedie contracts made room 
for the first variation by setting a flat rate of 30 livres per 
fevwille d'editton for the composition and presswork of the first 
thousand copies and 8 livres for every additional thousand. So 
according to the first contract (the Trait& de Dijon of January 
14, 1777), Duplain would receive 54 livres to cover the labor 
costs of producing one sheet of the first edition at a pressrun 
of 4,000. According to the contract of September 30, 1777, he 
would receive 71 livres 4 sous for the labor on the first and 
second editions, which were printed together at a run of 6,150 
(that is, 12 reams 6 guires). The presswork had gone up from 
59 percent to 69 percent of the labor costs. But the cost of 
paper had inereased by even more—İrom 72 livres per fewille 
d'edition, according to the first contract, to 110 livres 14 sous, 
according to the second. The contracts also recognized the 
ecritical importance of paper as a variable by special clauses 
that set a fixed rate per ream for Duplain's provisioning. 
After doing some arithmetic, therefore, one can compare the 
proportions in the ““budgets” of a femille d'ödition from the 
contract for the first edition and a fewille d'edition in the con- 
tract for the combined first and second editions. 


First editlon First and second “editlons” 
(pressrun of 4,000) (pressrun of 6,150) 
Typesetting 22 livres 22 livres 
Presswork 32 ” 49 ” 4 sous 
Paper 2” 1100 ” 14sous 
126 livres 181 livres 18 sous 
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The role of the paper in the calculations of the publishers 
had expanded from 57 percent of the first budget to 61 per- 
cent of the second. Of course the actual printing costs differed 
considerabiy from the standard costs set by the contracts, but 
the differences only magnified the importance of paper. For 
example, the STN provided all the paper for volume 24, whieh 
it printed at a pressrun of 6,150. The typesetting and press- 
work came to 4,828 livres and the paper to 13,897 livres, or 
three-guarters of the production costs, excluding overhead. 
Moreover, the guarto association reimbursed the STN for 
its paper expenses at the rates fixed in the contraets, which 
were higher than the rates it had paid; so the STN got back 
15,875 livres—a profit of 1,978 livres on the paper for volume 
24 alone. In general, the expense of paper and the cheapness 
of labor made the proportions in the budgets of eighteenth- 
century printers look like the opposite of those in modern 
printing, for in the nineteenth century labor costs soared, and 
the price of paper—mass-produced paper made by machines 
from wood pulp—plummeted. With the spread of offset print- 
ıng and the devastatlon of forests, costs may now be shifting 
back toward the eighteenth-century pattern. İooking back- 
ward from the 1970s, however, one can hardiy overestimate 
the importance of paper for the publishing industry two hun- 
dred years ago.!* 

Duplain had to produce 36 million sheets of paper for his 
printers, Just how he managed this feat of engineering is not 
clear, because one can see only the managerial aspecis of the 
enterprise from the perspective of the arehives in Neuchâtel. 
But the rising pressure of demand can be followed from the 
guarto's contracts. Ön January 14, 1777, Duplain's paper 
costs were fixed at 9 livres per ream, on May 15 at 9 livres 5 
sous, on September 30 at 9 livres 10 sous, and on October 10, 
1778, at 10 livres. After investigating the situation in Lyons in 
September 1777, Panckoucke reported that the inereases could 
not be avoided: the papermakers were forcing up their prices, 
and they might not be able to supply enough to get Duplain 


14. These remarks on paper are based on 2 close study of the dossiers of 
twenity-three papetiers and marchands papetiers in Neuehâtel, but they are in- 
tended only as a sketeh of a subject that will be treated in full in the forthcoming 
thesis of Jacgues Ryehner. For a good account of all aspects of book production 
and references to the literature in analytical bibliography see Philip Gaskell, 4 
New Introduction to Bibliography (New York and Oxford, 1972). 
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through the winter at any price."9 Duplain himself finally told 
the STN to find its own paper: “Ne comtez point sur nous 
pour des papiers. €est la chose impossible.'8 Although the 
ST'N protested vehemently, arguing that the responsibility for 
provisioning lay with Duplaın, there was little he could do. 
The paper market of Lyons, and the mills of the Massif Cen- 
tral which fed it, had run dry. Reports from Lyonnais paper 
merehants confirmed Duplain's account of the crisis, and 
so did the ST'N's banker, Jacgues-François d'Arnal, who 
scoured the city for paper in December 1777: “Nous avons 
&t€ visiter tous nos marchands de papler .. . mais nous 
mw'avons pas trouv& une senle rame de papier de la gualit& 
gue vous demandez. M. Duplain enlöve tout.””17 

Finally, the STN gave up on Duplain and the great paper 
mills of Auvergne and the Iyonnais, and it tried to piece to- 
gether its own supply system. It had bought paper from the 
millers of its region for years, but few of them could make 
the heavy, white carr& fin reguired for the Encyclopedie. Du- 
plain insisted that every sheet conform to the samples he sent 
to his suppliers and to the ST'N, and that every ream weigh 
at least 20 İiwres (in LUyonnais İivres of 14 onces), as stipu- 
lated in the contract. He had to enforce strict standards be- 
cause cach volume reguired at least 1,000 reams; the paper 
came from many different mills; and if the millers? ship- 
ments did not conform well enough to be “'married” or 
blended by the printers, the book would take on a piebald 
appearance and customers would cancel subseriptions. The 
provisioning problems were compounded by the delicate and 
rather primitive character of papermaking as a craft. De- 
spite the introductiorn of some modern machinery (cylindrical 
pulpers called IHollanders), it remained tied to the rhythms of 
an agrarlan economy. Ragpickers took to the road after work- 
ing the autumn harvests. Millers stocked rags and prepâred 
stuff (a watery paste from which sheets were made) in the 
winter and manufactured most of the paper in the spring and 


15. Panekoucke to STN, Oct. 9, 1777. 

16. Duplain to STN, Jan.3, 1778. 

17. D'Arnal to STN, Dee. 21, 1777. The STN tried to get paper from six of 
Lyons's thirteen marchands papetiers without success. In a typical reply, one of 
them, Dumond, wrote on Dec. 16, 1777: ““Ces papiers sont trös rares actuellement 
et augmentös par la recherche gue M. Duplain en fait faire dans toutes les fab- 
rTigues. Vous vous y prenez trop tard, n'&tant pas dansla saison.”? 
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summer, when the weather turned warm enough for sizing 
(applying a delicate finish, which easily spoiled while dry- 
ing). They often operated by campagnes or large batehes, 
which they sold in advance after hard bargaining during the 
off season. Having contracted for a campagne, they would 
blend their stuff from different grades of rags according to 
the guality desired. So they could not switeh to Eneyelopödie 
paper in the late summer and winter of 1777, when the printer: 
needed it most. Duplain had not allowed for the inflexibility of 
this system when he inereased production, and therefore the 
ST'N nearly had to fire its workers and to close its shop in the 
winter of 1777-1778 for lack of supplies. 

The STN got through the winter by combing a vast area of 
France and Switzerland for every last ream of 20-ivre carre. 
Tt wrote dozens of letters, even to millers in the southernmost 
stretehes of Duplain's raked-over territory southwest of Ly- 
ons. It haggled with merchants in far-off corners of Switzer- 
land and Alsace. It sent Favarger by horse on a paper hunt 
through the remotest valleys of the outer Jura, And in the 
end, it built up a network of suppliers who kept it going until 
March 8, 1779, when it finished its final volume. The paper, 
5,828 reams in addition to some earlier shipments from Du- 
plain, came from thirteen millers and merchanis, scattered 
around an axis that ran for 450 kilometers from Strasbourg 
to Ambert. 

Thanks to the ST'N's account books, one can follow almost 
every ream in this flood of paper as it passed from the milis, 
through the presses, and into actual copies of the guarto sit- 
ting on the shelves of libraries today. The table illustrates the 
evolution of the shipments. 

At first the STN depended entirely on Duplain and the Ly- 
onnais merchants who worked for him. Favarger's paper scout- 
ing opened up some new sources in mid-1777, but the millers 
he enlisted, Gurdat of Bassecourt and Morel of Mesliğres, 
could not produce much Eneylopedie paper until the next 
spring. So when Duplain's provisions gave out in December, 
Just when the STN began printing volume 15, the Neuchâtelois 
had to patch together enough supplies from the market in Ly- 
ons to avold suspending production in the winter. Relief 
came with the first big shipment from Morel in Mareh 1778. 
By May the paper was flowing from Alsace, Switzerland, and 
the Franche-Comt&. And by the end of 1778, the ST'N had ac- 
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cumulated enough stock to print almost all of its last two 
volumes. 

Drawing supplies from such scattered sources ralsed the 
problem of ““marrying ” the sheets so that their dıfferent col- 
ors and consistencies would not offend the eye of the cus- 
tomer.!* To see how the marriages were arranged, one can 
compare the entries in the ST'N's accounts with the pattern of 
watermarks ina copy of the guarto. According to an entry 
dated November 6, 1778, in the account book called Brouillard 
B, the ST'N constructed volume 24 out of paper from five sup- 
pliers in the following amounts: 


Sehertz (Strasbourg) 149 reams 10 guires 

Vimal (Ambert) 431 reams 1 guire 3 sheets 
Gurdat (Bassecourt) 90 reams 

Morel (Mesliğres) 930 reams 9 guires 
Fontaine ( Fribourg) 44 reams li gulres 


1645 reams 11 guires 3 sheets 


This information indicates the proportions of different sup- 
pliers' paper used in the entire printing of 6,150 copies of 
volume 24. By converting it into femilles d'editton, one can con- 
struct a model volume 24, which can then be compared with 
an actual copy—in this case the copy in the Bibliothögue de 
la Ville de Neuchâtel.!9 Volume 24 of the Neuchâtel guarto 
contains three sorts of paper that are fairly easy to identify: 
thirty sheets (or gatherings) of Vimal, which have nearly 
complete watermarks and countermarks; twelve sheets of 
Sehertz, which lack marks but contain a “DV?” mentioned in 


18. The expression “'marrying?” comes from the rich slang of eighteenth- 
century papermakers. For example, in a letter to the STN of Sept. 7, 1778, Jean- 
Georges Sehertz, a paper merehant from Strasbourg, promised to maintain the 
same degree of whiteness in the paper from all the mills that worked for him: 
““S'il y manguait un brin, la difförence sera si peu de chose gu'on ne $'en ap- 
percevra pas. Je sais gu'il faut pouvoir les marier.?? 

19. The conversion can be done by dividing the amount of paper needed for 
one fewille d'ddition into the total amount provided by each supplier. As cach 
sheet was printed 6,150 times, one fewille d'ödition reguired 12.3 reams of paper. 
When divided by 12.3, Sehertz'?s 149.5 reams come out as 12.1 fewilles d'ddition. 
An arehetypical or model copy of volume 24 would therefore contain 12.1 sheets of 
Sehertz, although actual copies might have considerably more or less, depending 
on how the paper was doled out to the pressmen. The long and difficult task of 
inspecting the Neuchâtel guarto was done with the help of Jacgues Ryehner, whose 
expertise in reading watermarks proved to be erucial for its success. 
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Supplier 
Girard o Tavernier oDuplain Gurdat Morel Claudet 
merehant, merehant, merchant, miller, miller, Oo merehanit, 
Date Lyons Lyons Lyons Oo Bassecourt Mesliöres Lyons 
1777 April 160 
May 10 
June 48 
July 226 10 
Avg. 50 
July 19— | Sept. 100 10 
Dee. 13 Oct. 
printing | Nov. 42 
volume 6 100 
50 
Dee. 214 
1778 Jan. 54 100 
Feb. 168 
27 
86 
Dec, 13. | yrareh 108 
June 13 N 
April 
printing 
volume 15 
May 100 95 234 
June 210 
June 6- (July 270 
Nov. 7 Aug. 310 
printing $ Sept. 90 
volume 24 | Oct. 102 
Nov. 7— Nov. 70 
Feb. 27 Dea, 116 
1779 Jan. 
printing Feb. 
volume 35 ( March 
Feh. 27— 4 April 
May 8 May 
printing 
volume 19 
Totals 260 345 780 491 1,304 100 
Total 


By reading this table diagonally from upper left to lower right, one can trace the shipments 
of Encyelopödie paper from thirteen suppliers, both millers and merchants (marchands pape- 
ters) to the STN. EFaeh number represents a shipment. Thus Tavernier sent the STN 
three shipments in February 1778, one for 168 reams, one for 27 reams, and one for 86 reams. 
The information comes from two of the STN's aceount books, Brouillards B and C, which 
cover the period from January 1778 to December 1789. A missing account book, Brouillard 


Supplier 


Joannin Fontaine Vimal Petitpierre Planche Sehertz Desgrange 
merchant, miller, miller, miller, miller, merchant, miller, 
Lyons Fribourg Ambert La Motte (oVuillafans Strasbourg Luxewuil 
58 
2 
213 
96 40 
52 304 120 150 
54 120 
132 
28 
120 200 
20 327 125 
554 
132 
200 
58 3433 613 487 120 470 457 


5,8284 reams 


A, contained all the eredits for paper shipments in 1777, when the STN printed its first Ency- 
elopödie volume (volume 6). Most of the missing information can be compiled fronı the cor- 
respondence of the suppliers, whose letires d'avis and factures for the latter period 
correspond precisely with the entries in Brouillards B and C. But a few paper transactions 
were settled verbally and some eommercial correspondence is missing from the STN's papers, 
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Sehertz's correspondence as countermarks; and four sheets 
of Fontaine, which have grapes as marks and “MF” for 
Maurice Fontaine as countermarks, The rest of the paper con- 
sists of elghty sheets with no mark or countermark and seven 
sheets with a tiny cross. The former must have come from 
Morel, who told the STN that he would keep all identifying 
signs off the molds of his bâtard, which did not conform to 
the guality standards of the French authorities; and the 
latter must have come from Gurdat, who provided seven 
sheets, according to the model. Thus the actual copy and the 
model correspond guite closely : 


The Nenchâtel 


The model guarto 
Seheritz 12.1 12 
Vimal 39.0 30 
Gurdat 7.3 7 
Morel 75.6 80 
Fontaine 2.6 4 
133.6 133 


This correspondence can be seen only on an abstract level, 
not in the physical examination of a particular copy—that 
was the point of the marrying. As Figure 1 shows, the STN 
shuffed the sheets in an irregular pattern throughout the 
volume instead of exhausting one lot of paper and then mov- 
ingonto the next, In June 1778 when it began to print volume 
24, the STN had plenty of paper from all five suppliers in 
stock and probabiy also had a fair amount from two others, 
Girard and Petitpierre. Neglecting the latter, it concentrated 
on the Morel, which was flowing into Neuchâtel at the greatest 
rate; it also drew heavily on the Vimal, which ranked second 
in the stockroom, jJudging from its printing and paper ac- 
counts. These two sorts accounted for 83 percent of the paper 
used in volume 24. Rather than using them en bloc, the STN 
scattered them throughout the volume in runs that usually 
varied between two and twelve sheets, except for the two large 
runs of Morel toward the end. The Gurdat served as a filler, 


20. Üsing an overworu paper-miller 's joke, Morel informed the SIN in a letter 
of May 2, 1778, “'Les papiers gue je ferai pour vous n'avront point de margue, 
Tis seront bâtarda denometde fait.” 
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in single-sheet units that would not be noticed. The Sehertz 
came first, probabiy because it was the most beautiful. Then 
the STN zigzagged between the Morel and the Gurdat, the 
Morel and the Vimal, the Morel and the Gurdat again; finaliy 
it ended with the Fontaine, The pattern could have been more 
complex and the mixing more complete, but the STN did not 
want to undertake the back-breaking job of blending hundreds 
of reams sheet by sheet. It only needed to produce a mixture 
that would pass muster with a paper-conscious public. 

That task reguired enormous effort, not because marrying 
was diffcult but because buying paper demanded a great deal 
of time, energy, and craftiness. Bach purchase had to be ar- 
ranged through elaborate bargaining, and each supplier did 
business in his own way. The famous firms of Johannot and 
Montgolfier in Annonay barely condescended to sell their 
medium-guality (moyen) paper and guoted prices on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis. The little millers of the Franche-Comtâ&, 
like Planche of Vuillafans and Sette of Chardon, had to 
seramble hard to sell any of their fin, and they often hauled 
their wares to Neuchâtel themselves so that they could barter 
in person (many of them found it difficult to write even primi- 
tive letters) over a bottle of wine, giving full rein to their 
Comtois palaver. Merchants like Girard of Lyons and Schertz 
of Strasbourg filled their commercial correspondence with 
sophisticated talk about bills of exchange and interest rates, 
while ordinary millers like Morel of Mesliöres and Des- 
granges of Luxeuil hustled for guick cash. When specie was 
scarce, Morel asked for payment in barrels of wine—he 
needed vintage Neuchâtel, he explained, as medication for an 
ailing son—and he mixed his sales talk with garbled guota- 
tilons from Saint Paul and proposals to cut prices behind 
Duplain's back by cheating on the weight of the reams and 
by adding guicklime to the stuff.2! 

The trade was built on such tricks, for the millers rarely 
had enough good rags to satisfy all their customers and 
therefore slipped inferior sheets into their fin or stuffed extra 
sheets into substandard reams in order to meet weight re- 
guirements. The Encyclopödie touched off battles for ragps, 
especialiy the well-washed linens that came out of Burgundy. 
Thus Jean-Baptiste Gurdat, a miller from the mountain ham- 


21. Morelto STN, Nov. 30, 1777, and May2, May 16, andlulyıl, 1778. 
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Figure 1. The Distribution of Paper in the Neuchâtel Çuarto: 
Volume 24 

This figure, based on the inspection of watermarks in the copy of the 
guarto in the Bibliothögue de la Ville de Neuehâtel, shows how the STN 
distributed sheets while printing volume 24, The letters correspond to the 
signatures at the bottom of pages, the numbers in parentheses to the number 
of sheets in a run of paper from a single source. Thus the printer began 
with twelve sheets of Sehertz, switehed to Morel when he reached sheet N, 
moved on to Gurdat at P, went back to Morel for sheets O through X, and 
so on, The notations correspond to standard bibliographical deseriptions. 
Thus 2B stands for the sheet signed Bb, x stands for the preliminary leaves, 
and the caleulations fit the 23-letter alphabet used by the printers, which 
eliininated lorJ, Uor V, and W. The formula for deseribing this volume 
would be as follows: carrf au raisin 4*: 72A-6R46S2; 532 leaves, pp. (4), 1 
2-1060, (For details about this system of bibliographical deseription see Philip 
Gaskell, 4 New Iniroduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1972), especially 
pp. 328-332.) 652 and z? were half sheets, which were cut from the same 
sheet to make the “prelims” at the beginning of the book and to avoid waste 
at the end. This interpretatilon is confirmed by the pay book (Bangue des 
ouvrlers) of the foreman in the STN's shop, which shows that 6S was paid 
for asa whole sheet and that there was no special payment for the composi- 
tion of the title page and half-title, as oceurred in cases where the prelims were 
composed separately. 


let of Bassecourt near Porrentruy, demanded guick payment 
for his Encyclopödie paper because he wanted to exploit a 
coup against the papermakers of Basel: “je conte de me 
transport& ches vous en viron le 3 ou 4 avris prochain pour â 
volr mon argen en samble car je en ay de grand besoin pour 
le present car jay oppetenus de notre prince un ordonance guil 
desfant de lesser passer des guenille pour bale et il men vien 
baucout de la bourgogne presentement.””? Gurdat may not 
have had a perfect mastery of written French, but he knew 
how to wring specie out of his customers, to lobby with his 
protectors, and to divert the rag traffic from his competitors. 

For its part, the ST'N used all the devices in its power to 
manipulate the millers. It demanded a reduction on almost 
every ream that it received for the Encyclopddie, even when 
paper was acceptable. By finding fault, it often knocked a few 
sous off the price or got better treatment in the next shipment 
or forced a miller to accept inferior bills of exchange, which 
usualiy bounced and then spent months being passed from bill 
collector to bailiff to attorney until at last the original sig- 


22. Gurdatto STN, March 2, 1778. 
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natory agreed to a settlement, normally at a reduced rate, or 
fled town, leaving his ereditors to argue over the remains of 
a bankrupt business. The millers fought back by playing their 
customers off against one another, This strategy worked 
beautifuly in 1777, when demand outstripped supply and 
prices soared. But in 1778 the ragpickers decided that it was 
time for them, t00, to take a cut in the Encyclopâdie bonanza. 
Desgranges claimed that the cost of top-guality rags shot up 
by 25 percent in a little more than a year.” Meanwhile, more 
mills switehed to Encyelopödie paper and more printers built 
up their stock; so the pressure shifted back to the producers 
of paper. By the spring of 1779, the price of 20-livre carr€ 
had leveled off, and the supply system had adjusted to the 
Eneyclopddie. But the adjustment had been slow and painful 
because the system responded poorly to short-term fluctua- 
tions. It moved at a pace that was set by an ancient style of 
market-place bargaining and by the more fundamental sea- 
sonality of nature. It worked well enough, however, to supply 
the raw material for 8,000 thirty-six-volume sets of Diderot's 
great work. 


Copy 


Diderot and his collaborators had done their share of the 
work many years ago, but that was only the beginning of a 
long process which culminated around 1780 with the re- 
production and distribution of their copy on a mass scale 
throughout Europe. The text that reached the general reading 
publie, if not the masses, differed somewhat from theirs, 
however, because it, too, suffered from the strains of the pro- 
duction process. In his prospectus, Duplain had promised not 
only to reprint the original text in its entirety but also to im- 
prove it in three ways: to correct its numerous typographical 
and factual errors; to add a great deal of new material; and 
to blend the four folio volumes of the Supplöment into it. He 
never intended to produce a literal copy of the first folio edi- 
tion but rather to create a superior version of it—or at least 
to persuade the public that he had done so. The correcting, 
augmenting, and blending would reguire a great deal of edi- 
torial work, so the contracts between Duplain and Panekoucke 
provided for a rödacteur, who was to receive 600 livres per 


23. DesgrangestoSTN, Jan. 9, 1779. 
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volume, later inereased to 850 livres with an additional 3,000 
livres for further work on the third “edition.” Duplain gave 
this job to the abb& Jean-Antoine de Laserre, an Oratorlan 
and a minor literary figure in Lyons. Laserre therefore be- 
came the successor of Diderot and the intermediary through 
which Diderot's text reached most of 1ts readers in the eight- 
cenih century. 

Laserre's main gualificatlon for improving on the work of 
Diderot seems to have been friendship with Duplain. He did 
not worry about tampering with the text or adapting his 
changes to Diderot's style becanse he had other things to 
worry about—promoting his own career, for example, and 
courting his superiors in the church, He replaced the original 
article APOLOGUE by the abb& Edme Mallet with a selection 
from his own Poğfigue ölömentaire; he added an excerpt from 
his Discours de röception in the Academy of LUyons to the 
article NATURE, (Belles-Lettres) in volume 22; and at TESTA- 
MENT in volume 33 he ineluded an edifying extract İroma 
pastorale by his archbishop, which began, ““Tout WAncien 
Testament n'est, dans le dessein de Dieu, gu'un grand et mag- 
nifigue tableau, oü sa main a trac& d'avance tout ce gui devait 
arriver aulibörateur promis.” 

For the most part, however, le saint homme, as the Neu- 
châtelois sardonicalIy called him, left the text alone—not be- 
cause he respected it but because he did not have time to make 
changes. He worked at a furious pace, cutting out references 
to the eight volumes of plates that were not to be included in 
the guatro, attaching snippets from the Supplöments to the 
main body of the book by bits of his own prose, and reading 
over the final amalgam of printed and manuseript copy that 
was to be mailed out to the printers. As a half dozen printing 
shops were working on different volumes at the same time, he 
could hardiy keep up with their demand for copy. He supplied 
tibe STN in small batehes, and it kept urging him to work 
faster and to send larger guantities, so that it could maintain 
its rhyihm of production: ““Copie et papiers, c'est toujours 
notre refrain.?” Jt also objected to his tendeney to slip his 
own writing into the text and to overlook errors. “La copie 


24. STN to Laserre, Oet. 19, 1777. See also STN to Duplain, Sept. 20, 1777: 
*“Sur İ'artiele de la copie, gui va nous manguer, si nous n'en recevons entre ce et 
8 jours, nous vous demandons la grâce d'y pourvoir et de faire en gorte gue nous 
en ayons toujours une certaine provision. '? 
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gue vous nous avez envoyde va &ötre &puisce dans guelgues 
Jours,” it wrote to Duplain in July 1777. “Faites-nous en 
passer de la nouvelle s.v.p..... Vous ferez bien de prier 
Pabbe de Laserre de lire avec soin la copie avant de Venvoyer, 
ayant trouv& de fautes contre le sens gue nous avons T€- 
dresses et gui ont donng lieu â tout le sarcasme des Eneyelo- 
pödigues.??ö 

These eriticisms stung the abbö&, who replied that he could 
not do an adeguate Job of cleaning up the text while turning 
out six volumes in three months. He counted on the printers to 
make editorial as well as typographical corrections and not to 
snipe at him behind his back, True, he had not kept up with the 
polemics surrounding the Encyclopödie, so he could not dis- 
arm its enemies by correcting the text in places where they 
had concentrated their attacks, but the book was big enough 
to withstand criticism and to contain contradictions.” 


Comme la critigue de Fröron ne m'est parvenue gue depuis Venvoi 
des premiğres feuilles du 6âme volume, jJ'ai laiss&â subsist& guelgues 
unes des fautes gue le journaliste y avait trouvdes. Celle gui pourrait 
le plus ehoguer est â Uarticle Canathous, oü le mot de divinit& sub- 
stituğ â celui de virginit& forme une absurdit&, Peut-ötre regardez-vous 
aussi comme une faute d'attention d'avoir accept& des articles gul 
semblent se contredire. Mais les gens de lettres gue j'ai consultös m'ont 
confirme dans W'idbe guc İ|Encyelopâdie &tant un röpertoire des dif- 
İ€rentes opinions et non un ouvrage systâmatigue, il fallait y insârer le 
pouretlecontre.. . e'est du choe des opinions gue sort la lumiğre, et 
notre dictionnaire doit avoir lavantage des acadâmies de recueillir 
tous les systâmes sans les adopter, 


It may seem odd that a contemporary editor of the Eneyclo- 
pödie should have been so badly informed about the contempo- 
rary criticism of it, but Laserre and his fellow “'gens de let- 
tres,” that is, his colleagues in the academy of Lyons, had 
watehed the Encyclopfddie controversies from a distance in- 
stead of engaging in the thick of them. Conseguentiy, the 
guarto took on a certain provincial flavor. It was a Lyonnais 
product, edited, printed, and managed for the most part from 
Duplain's circle of acguaintances. Diderot and Panckoucke 


25. STN to Duplain, July 30, 1777. 

26. Laserre to STN, Aug. 4, 1777. In a letter to the STN of Oct. 1, 1777, 
Laserre again complained about being eriticized behind his back and asserted that 
he would provide better copy in the future, for he had hired additional aides 
(evidentiy copyists and copyreaders) and would make sure that the entire text 
was read three times before it went to the printer, 
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might know what was necessary to satisfy Parislans, but La- 
serre and Duplain knew what the provincials wanted, or at 
least what they would buy. 

For its part, the STN wanted to avoid damaging the market 
anywhere. It saw Laserre more as a liability than an asset, 
and when possible did some fairly extensive copy-editing of 
its own, explaining to Panckoucke : *“ Nous nous attachons aussi 
â la correction, non seulement pour les fautes typographigues, 
mais encore pour les fautes de sens, gui se trouvent dans 
la copie mâme gu'on nous envoie. İl faut prier M. Vabbe de 
Laserre notre rödacteur d'y faire attention.”? ““L'&crivain de 
la prösente (Bertrand) se joint â M. Ostervald pour vous 
recommander de ne pas permettre (|gue) M. Vabb& de Laserre 
mette de sa prose dans 1?Encyclopödie, mais gu'il y jJoigne 
seulement les Supplöments.””” Panekoucke intervened, but 
rather gentliy. “Les auteurs sont un peu plus vains gue les 
autres hommes,”” he explained to the STN, The Neuchâtelois 
—who had dealt with Rousseau and Voltaire as well as a great 
many pretentious, second-rate authors—agreed, writing as 
one publisher to another: ““Sans doute gue les auteurs sont 
vains; la science röelle ou pr&tendue enfle, et |'abb& encyelo- 
pediste n'est pas le seul gui ne sache pas recevoir un bon con- 
sell.” But when they wrote to Laserre, they took a different 
tack. Abandoning their earlier demands that he respect the in- 
tegrity of the text, they tried to make the most of his willing- 
ness to manipulate it. They indicated that they could produce 
some propaganda for his books in their literary review, the 
Journal helvetigue, if he could promote their edition of the 
Description des arts et mâtters in the cross references of the 
guarto. This formula restored peace between editor and 
printer. From volume 15 onward, Laserre directed the guar- 
to's readers to seek further information on the arts in the 
STN”'s book, and the ST'N reviewed Laserre's works as so 
many “'livres eclassigues?”? in its journal. 

Unfortunately, Duplain had to deal with editorial problems 
that could not be solved simply by tampering with the text and 


27. STN to Panckoueke, July 27, 1777, and May 1,1777. 

28. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 8, 1777. 

29. STN to Panekoucke, Nov. 16, 1777. 

30. STN to Laserre, Oet. 19, 1777; Laserre to STN, Jan, 28, April 6, June 10, 
and Oct. 24, 1778; and Nouveau journal helvötigue, July 1778, pp. 38—42. Judg- 
ing from the STN?s papers, trumped-up book reviews were as common in the 
eighteenth century as Balzac said they were in the nineteenth. 
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tickling the ego of his editor. As explained in Chapter III, he 
had based his subseription campaign on a disastrous miscalcu- 
lation about the size of his Encyclopödie: it would have to con- 
tain thirty-six volumes instead of the twenty-nine for which 
the subseribers had contracted if it were to include the whole 
text. (The subseribers paid by the volume, but Duplain had 
promised to keep the overall retail price down to 344 livres.) 
He hoped to skirt this difficulty by announcing ostentatiousiy 
that he would give away three extra volumes free, while 
guletly billing the subseribers for the other four. He also 
made some subtle changes in the terms for the second sub- 
seription and marketed the third as if it were a new enterprise 
—in thirty-six volumes—by the STN. Even then, he had to in- 
crease the thickness of the volumes in order to restrict their 
number, And in order to keep this obesity within bounds, he 
instructed Laserre to do some discreet abridging. By drop- 
ping sections from the main text and condensing articles from 
the Supplömeni, Laserre kept the first eight volumes down to 
800 pages each. But this maneuver did not escape the sharp 
eyes of some rival Swiss publishers, Im April 1778 at the 
height of the guarto—octavo conflict, H. A, Gosse of Geneva 
sent the following letter to the Socjetö typographigue de 
Lausanne: 


Nous venons d'apprendre une nouvelle trop importante pour vous, 
Messieurs, concernant | Encyelopödie pour ne pas vous en donner 
avis, M. Cramer, libraire, vient de sortir de chez nous, nous a assur€ 
gu'ayant confront& 1'&dition in-guarto gui se fait ici avec la sienne 
in-folio, il a trouv& gu'outre les retranchements gu'occasionnent 
naturellement 1'omission des figures il y en a beaucoup d'autres, gue 
cela venalt sürement de ce gue les libraires avalent promis Veödition 
in-guarto en 33 volumes et gue chassant davantage gu'ils n'avalent 
cru d'abord ils se sont crus obligös de faire plus de volumes ou d'y 
remödier en tronguant leur €dition. Ils ont choisi le dernier parti. 
Vous ferez, Messieurs, le cas gue vous jJugerez â propos de cet avis. 
Nous l'avons eru de trop de consöguence pour ne pas vous le marguer.1 


What the Lausannois did with this explosive bit of informa- 
tion is not clear. They may have used it in their attempt to ex- 


31. H. A. Gosse to Sociât& typographigue de Lausanne, April 11, 1778, in 
Geneva, Archives d'Etat, Commerce F 62. By thirty-three volumes, Gosse evi- 
dently meant the original twenty-nine and the four extra volumes for which 
Duplain planned to charge the subseribers, or he may have made a slip for thirty- 
two—the twenty-nine volumes of text and the three volumes of plates that Du- 
plain had originally announced. 
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tort favorable terms from the guarto publishers, although 
both sides stood to gain by suppressing information about the 
deficiencies of their common text. In any case, word soon 
spread around publishers? cireles that Duplain was cheating 
on the length of his Encyelopddie, and Duplain had to order 
Laserre to stop. The volumes grew to 1,000 pages from volume 
9 onward. Volume 11 contained an “Avis des &diteurs,”? which 
indignantiy denied that any cuts had taken place. The editors 
had merely rearranged some material, it explained. For ex- 
ample, PSEUDO-ACACIA Would appear under P instead of A, The 
last volume would contain a generous section of additions and 
corrections; and if any subseriber discovered any genuine cuts 
in the text, the editors would publish them in a free supple- 
ment, Laserre restored the material he had amputated be- 
İween ABATARDIR and HORN as some “'Additions,”” appended 
rather awkwardiy to the end of volume 16, and he remained 
faithful to the original text throughout the second half of the 
guarto, although he confessed in private to the STN that the 
whole business disgusted him: 


On nous force de gâter I'ouvrage. Depuis le 20öme volume â Varticle 
du Dictionnaire, nous y joignons celui des Supplömenis, gul disent 
souvent la möme chose. Mais ''ehat &chaudö eraint eau İroide.” Tl 
est essentiel selon M. Duplain et ses associfs gu'on ne trouve aucune 
suppression. Avec ce systöme nous nous serions &vit& bien des peines, 
On ne voulait d'abord gue 32 volumes de 100 fenilles. 11 fallait done 
supprimer. L'on m'a fait un erime de n'avoir point tentö | impossible. 
Aujourd'hui gue Won donnera de 39 â 40 volumes, il faut autant gu'il 
sera possible tout conserver .. . Je sens comme vous combien cette 
marche est vicleuse, mais nous sommes forcâs de la suivre.5? 


Although the Neuchâtelois replied sympathetically to the 
abbe, they berated him behind his back in their letters to Panc- 
koucke. They had cause to complain, for Laserre had com- 
pounded his previous errors instead of correcting them when 


32, Laserre to STN, Aug. 4, 1778, Laserre acknowledged his suppressions in 
similar terms in ag letter to the STN of June 10, 1778. And in his letter of Aug. 4, 
he revealed some of the details of his copyediting operation: “'Je vous proteste 
gue depuis le 9öme volume, il n'en est aucun gul n'ait &t& prölu par guatre per- 
sonnes diffârentes, dont une est entiğrement occupde â vörifier les citations, presgue 
toujours döfectucuses. ll &chappe des fautes malgr& «es pröcautions, Mais c'est 
une suite nöcessaire de la pröcipitation avec laguelle on est oblig& de travailler 
.. . Jai renvoye â la Deseription |des arts) de M. Bertrand dans presgue tous 
les articles d'arts et mâtiers, et c'est encore une des choses gul nous a &t€ re- 
procehe par les censeurs gue |'envie a armös contre nous. ”? 
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he reworked the copy for the third edition. This final episode 
of editorial bungling became clear to the STN after it received 
the copy for volume 19 of the third edition and compared it 
with volume 19 in the previous editions. To make matters 
worse, Duplâain refused to let the STN print more than one 
volume of the ““Neuchâtel?”? guarto, even though he issued all 
thirty-six volumes under its imprint, Thus, as the STN ex- 
plained to Panekoucke, it was being made to bear the onus of 
the slipshod work turned out in its name by rival printers 
whom Duplain favored. 


A mesure gue notre İ9âme volume 3âme &dition avance, nous y re- 
marguons un si grand nombre de fautes et de fautes si lourdes gu''il 
ne nous est pas possible de les digârer de |(sang| froid. D'abord ce 
volume ne renferme aucune correction nouvelle de ce gui se trouvait 
de fautif dans les prâcâdentes &ditions, en sorte guc les 1,000 &cus 
allouğs en supplâment de salaire â notre abb& sont & pure perte; mais 
ce guli est pire encore, nous voyons des fautes nouvelles gue nous ne 
pouvons rötablir gu'â Vaide de la premiöre &dition folio. Voilâ de 
guoi faire &panouir la rate aux journalistes anti-Eneyelopödistes. 
Cependant ce bel ouvrage porte en titre le nom de notre Sociğt&. On ne 
manguera pas de nous en faire des reproches, Il faudra nous jJustifier 
aux döpens de gui il appartiendra,3 


It is impossible to acguire more precise information about 
Laserre's operations—how he organized his copyists, how he 
processed the copy, and so on. But the above account should 
make it clear that neither he nor the publishers considered 
the text of the Encyclopödie as sacred. On the contrary, they 
stuffed it with extraneous material, sgueezed it out of shape, 
cut it apart, and reassembled it as they liked, without the 
slightest consideration for the promises of their prospectus 
or the intentions of Diderot. Of course, Diderot himself, 
having suffered through more than his share of editorial diffi- 
culties, had deseribed the Encyclopâdie as a monstrosity that 
needed to be completely redone. This casual and critical at- 
titude toward the text runs through all the projects for re- 
producing it, from the initial proposal for a refonle to the 
Encyelopeâdie methodigue. The publishers also treated other 
books in the same manner. They worked capriciously with 
texts, for it never occurred to them that they ought to feel 


33. STN to Panckoucke, March 14, 1779. 
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religious respect for the written word. The age of *“sclentific” 
editing had not yet dawned. 


Recruiting Workers 


Having sent for copy, presses, type, ink, paper, ink-ball 
leathers, candles, guills, imposing stones, galleys, chases, and 
a hundred other articles, the STN needed men to put the 
matter in motion.3* It ordered the workers pretty much as it 
ordered the eguipment and ran into the same problems of 
supply and demand. But it also had to cope with the peculi- 
arities of printers as human beings, They had no notion of 
joining a firm. Instead, they worked by the job, coming and 
going according to the availability of tasks and their own 
inelination. Although some stayed several years in one shop 
and a few settled down and raised families, most printers 
seem to have lived from job to job and to have spent much of 
their lives on the road. For printing was a tramping trade. 
Men went where they could find work, even if they had to hike 
hundreds of miles, When work abounded, they sometimes 
ehanged jobs in order to collect travel money or simpiy by 
“caprice,”? as they put it.35 They came and went at a furious 
pace during the Encyelopfdie boom, which sent repercussions 
throughout the migratory circuits of France, Switzerland, 
and parts of Germany, producing as much competition for 
workers as for paper. 

The masters of the Swiss printing houses could not draw 
on a large supply of local labor, so they secretly tapped each 
others shops and tried to siphon off printers from the larger 
labor pools of France. The STN used a colorful cast of re- 


34. 'The following account is meant only to describe the main aspects of book- 
making at the STN, not to serve as a substitute for the thorough analysis that 
will appear in the thesis of Jacgues Ryehner. On the two other early-modern pub- 
lishers whose papers are comparable in richness to those of the STN see D. FP. 
MeKenzie, The Cambridge University Press, 1696—1712 (Cambridge, Eng,, 
1966), 2 vols. and Leon Voet, The Golden Compasses (Amsterdam, 1969-72), 2 
vols., an aceount of the Plantinian press in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Antwerp. 

35. Offray, a compositor working for Fölice in Yverdon, to his friend Dueret, 
a compositor with the STN, Dec. 20, 1770, guoted in Jacgues Ryehner, “*A 1'ombre 
des Lumiğres: coup d'ocil sur la main-d'ocuvre de guelgues imprimeries du 
XVlâme sidele, ”” Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenih Century, CLV (1976), 
1949. 
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cruiting agents: a pub-crawling bookseller in Basel, a book- 
loving magistrate in Strasbourg, a sometime smuggler from 
the booksellers? guild in Dijon, a marginal bookdealer in 
Paris, a shipper and a type founder in Lyons, a down-and-out 
watchmaker in Geneva, and a Genevan pressman with the al- 
luring address, “'chez la veuve Joly, rue des belles filles.” 
These agents dispatched printers and discussed them with the 
STN in a stream of letters, which revcal a great deal about 
attitudes toward work and workers at the level of the ““bour- 
geois,”” asthe men called the masters. 

The STN ordered printers in batches, like paper. “Tl serait 
bon gu'ils fussent assortis, &est-â-dire tant de compositeurs, 
tant de pressiers,”99 it instructed an agent in Lyons. But it 
worried that the assortimenis might get out of hand. Thus the 
safety provisions in its instructions to Perregaux, who was to 
send a servant around the printing shops of Paris in search 
of recruits: 


Nous cherchons des ouvriers par mer et par terre. Si M, Boniface, gul 
va furetant partout, pouvait nous procurer, enröler et expâdier dili- 
gemment 3 compositeurs et 3 pressiers, aussi jJolis garçons gue possible, 
nous lui en serions vraiment fort oblig&s, fussent-ils mâme au nombre 
de 4 de chague espöce. İl pourrait leur promettre â chacun İ louis 
pour le voyage. Nous avons aceoütume |sic| de ne le payer gu'aprös 
un mois de rösidence, mais il n'est pas nöcessaire de leur dire cette 
particularit&-lâ. Il peut encore les assurer guc s'ils travaillent ici de 
suite pendant un an, et mieux encore jJusgu'â la fin de |'impression de 
notre Eneyelopddie, gui doit aller â 2 or 3 ans, nous leur allouerons 
trös certainement une röcompense dont ils auront lieu d'âtre con- 
tents,37 


Evidentiy the STN did not expect the workers to remain in 
Neuchâtel for as much as a year and would not trust them 
with as little as a louis. It hoped to keep them in the shop by 
means of bonuses, but the bonuses had strings attached, 
which it would not reveal until the men had arrived, 500 
kilometers later. Thus it tempted them with le voyage—a 
sum of money roughly eguivalent to the amount they would 
have made during the time it took to walk to Neuchâtel— 
but refused to pay it until they had worked at least a month. 
Sometimes the STN kept the men's belongings (hardes), 


36. STN to Claudet, May 8, 1777. 
37. STN to Perregaux, June 24, 1777. 
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which the recruiters sent separately, as a kind of security 
deposit; for it feared that they might take another job en 
route or disappear, after collecting voyages from several 
masters.*9 

On their end, the recruiters put the STN on guard against 
drunkenness and sloth, A (Genevan agent gave a gualified 
endorsement to a compositor but warned that he should be 
kept on piece rates: “Tl est diligent et habile, â ce gu'on dit; 
mais cegu'il yade sür, &'est gu'il est faindant et ivrogne.”* 
And a Parislan recruiter hedged a recommendatiorn of a press- 
man with similar reservations: *“Et par rapport â ce dernier, 
gu'on m'a assur& &tre bon ouvrier, je vous prie de ne lui 
donner jamais rien d'avance. Son pöre m'a dit gu'il ötait un 
peu faincant. ”* All theletters about the workers struck a note 
of basic mistrust, At best a printer would knock off for ir- 
regular bouts of döbauche; at worst he would sell sheets to 
pirate publishers or spy for the police.“ The employers and 
their agents wrote about working men as if they were children 
(garçons) or things (assortimenis)*” or an alien species. At 
one point, the STN complained to Duplain that a recruiter 
had sent off some men without inspecting them: ““llnousena 
adress& une couple en si mauvais ötat gue nous avons öt& 
obligös de les renvoyer.”“ And at another, it begged to be 
given an additional volume to print so that it would not have 
to break up its shop—not that it objected to firing the menşit 
wanted to avoid the necessity of rebuilding its labor force for 
a later job. Duplain replied, ““Gu'y a-t-il de plus simple gue 
de choisir 6 bons pressiers sur votre nombre et renvoyer les 


38. The STN discussed these stratagems with its recruiting agents, notabiy the 
Parisian bookseller Pyre. See Pyre to STN, June 16, 1777, and STN to Pyre, 
Julyi, 1777. 

39, Marcinhes to ST'N, July 11, 1777. 

40. Pyreto STN, June 16, 1777. 

41. While on a business trip in France, Ostervald warned the STN that one of 
their apprentices might be an agent for the Socit& typographigue de Berne. 
Ostervald to ST'N, April 25, 1780. He also tried to ingratiate himself with Beau- 
marchais by informing him that the workers in Beaumarehais'a printing house at 
Kehl were likely to accept bribes from publishers who wanted advance copies of 
the Kehl Voltaire so they could pirate it. Ostervald to Bosset, May 3, 1780. At 
the same time, the STN received warnings that its own shop had been infiltrated 
by the Parisian police. See J.-P. Brissot to STN, April 23, 1781; July 26, 1781; 
and Jan. 12, 1782, and the discussion of this correspondence in Robert Darnton, 
““The Grub Street Style of Revolution: J.-P. Brissot, Police Spy,”? Journal of 
Modern History, XL (1968), 322—324. 

42. STN to Pyre,July1, 1777, and STN to Bosset, Aug. 30, 1779. 

43. STN to Duplain, July 2, 1777. 
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autres, gul refluant ailleurs nous procureront plus de pouvoir 
sur une race effrânde et indisciplinable dont nous ne pouvons 
Jouir ?”4 

The workers exchanged letters of recommendation about 
bosses, just as the bosses corresponded about them, The few 
worker-to-worker letters that survive—some of them so 
crudely written and misspelled that they have to be read 
aloud to be understood—show the same set of concerns." 
The men wanted to find out where the supply of work was 
plentiful, the pay good, the company congenial, and the fore- 
man a soft touch. This information also traveled by word of 
mouth, when printers crossed paths on the road or in taverns 
freguented by their trade. The printers? taverns in Paris, 
notabiy Le Panier Fleury, rue de la Huchette, became im- 
portant clearinghouses for reports about jobs and wages. 
They even served as centers for collective action, as can be 
appreciated from the following account in an unpublished 
autobiography of a Parisian foreman: 


Ces Messieurs ehoisissent un cabaret gui leur sert de tripot. Il y 
a dans ce tripot toujours compagnie, on y döbite toutes les nouvelles 
de Wimprimerie. Ön sait V&tat des prix, on prend des mesures pour 
ne les point laisser tomber, on parle du gain excessif des maitres, et 
Von peut juger comme on les habille, Il y a de guci faire de bonnes 
copies. Aussi ne les mönage-t-on pas beaucoup. On y apprend les 
places vacantes. Il y a, dit-on, un ouvrage gui va commencer ; il faut 
tant de compositeurs, 

On endoetrine les nouveaux venus sur Vötat des prix, et on leur 
recommande surtout d'ötre fidöles â la sociğt& et de döfendre les prix. 
Öuelgues uns en ont un &tat âerit. En voici copie fidâle.* 


Whenever possible, the masters tried to manipulate the 
workers? grapevine. In the summer of 1777, for example, the 
ST'N had its printers write to friends in other shops, urging 


44. Duplain to STN, Dec. 10, 1778. 

45. The arehives of the STN contain a half dozen of these letters, whieh may 
be the only specimen of worker-to-worker correspondence from the early modern 
period. They will be published in the thesis of Jacgues Ryehner. 

46. Nicolas Contat (dit Le Brun), Anecdotes typographigues d'un garçon 
imprimeur, ed. Giles Barber (fortheoming, Oxford Bibliographical Society, 
1979), part II, ehap. 2. This passage goes on to guote the written report on wâges, 
whieh circulated in the Panier Fleury and which provided tle workers with de- 
tailed information on payments per sheet for composition. For example: *““Pre- 
miğrement le gros Romain in 4“,in8“etinl2sepaie... 3 |livres| 10 (sousi. 
Le möme avec des notes et des additions . . . 4 (livres) 10 (sous|.” 
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them to come to Neuchâtel, In this way an STN pressman 
called Meyer persuaded his brother in a printing house in 
Strasbourg to emigrate with five comrades at the Nativity of 
the Virgin (September 8), when the Germans traditionally 
changed jobs. Before then, however, the Strasbourg printers 
heard a bad account of the ST'N from a journeyman who was 
passing through town, and they canceled their trip. Evidentiy 
they had move faith in an oral report from a fellow worker 
thaninaletter from a relative, which might be inspired by 
a bourgeois, as indeed it was.* 

Thus the recruiting business was swept by cross currents 
and conflict. One side dangled propositions, the other played 
with the bait. Employers might dock wages, hold back be- 
longing, or fire the unruly; but they could not reel in men at 
will, And if the workers sometimes played one bourgeois off 
against another, extracting voyages and bonuses, they lost 
their room for maneuver as soon as demand declined. The 
tactics on each side can be seen most clearly in the case of 
some recrults from Lyons and Paris, who did most of the 
work on the Encyclopidie for the STN in the summer of 1777. 

Duplain had warned the STN not to go fishing in his labor 
pool: *““Les ouvriers sont ici d'une raret& extröme, Tâchez de 
vous en procurer de vos cötes.””“ But it secretly arranged 
for shipments of workers with Claudet, its shipping agent, 
and Vernange, its type founder. Claudet entered into ne- 
gotlatlons with several printers, but he found that they asked 
sophisticated guestions, which he could not answer satisfac- 
torily: What formats did the STN favor? Did it pay by time 
as well as by the piece? How long would the Jobs under way in 
its shop last? And above all could it guarantee them some 
marginal advantage by its wages? ““C'est pr&cis&ment sur cet 
appointement gu'ils insistent, parce gu'ils ne veulent pas 


47. STN to Turkheim of Strasbourg, Sept. 4, 1777. The importance of main- 
taining a good reputation among the workers is also clear from the entry for 
May 27, 1777, in the diary of J.-P. Favarger, the STN 's traveling agent. Favarger 
had just visited the Sociât& typographigue de Berne, hoping to secretly recruit 
some workers, when he ran into workers that the Bernois had recruited secretly 
from the STN, *“Vu Pfaeler le cadet gul m'a accompagn&€ dans leur imprimerie, 
oü j'ai trouv& Christ et Bros& de cenx gui nous ont guitt& avec lui, Il ne s'est pu 
empöeher de divulguer (notrel imprimerie par devant moi. Je 1'ai fait taire, mais 
il n'en faut pus davantage pour engager les autres â ne point y venir.?? Favarger, 
Carnet de voyage, STN papers, ms, 1150. 

48. Duplain to STN, May 28, 1777. 
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guitter un endroit oü ils sont bien, si ce n'est pour trouver 
mleux.?”1 

The STN refused to be drawn into such elaborate com- 
mitments and fell back on Vernange, who came up with two 
compositors and two pressnlen. They needed travel money, 
however, and the ST'N refused to advance it; so they re- 
mained in Lyons. After another month of prowling about 
taverns, Vernange finally found three men who were willing 
to tramp to Neuchâtel without a prepaid voyage. But when 
they arrived, the STN rejected two of them: ““Deux de ceux 
gue vous nous avez address&s nous sont arriv&s mais malades 
au point d'infecter, en sorte gue nous n'avons pu les occuper. 
Personne n?a voulu les loger. lis sont repartis et ont pris la 
route de Besançon pour se rendre â Vhöpital et y chercher 
du soulagement.?'9 Vernange admitted that he had reached 
the bottom of the barrel, but he could not come up with any- 
thing better unless he paid an advance, and even then he would 
have difficulty because good workers were getting scarcer and 
scarcer, At last the ST'N authorized him to pay his recruits 
18 livres and to promise that they would get 6 livres more 
upon their arrival. 

Two of them, “un nomm& La France et son compagnon dont 
on a öt& trös content en cette ville,”'5! arrived in time to begin 
the printing of the Encyelopödie in July, but they did not 
hurry. They took two and a half weeks to walk the 300 kilo- 
meters and stopped off in Geneva, where they borrowed 12 li- 
vres in the STN's name. Two others never arrived at all. 
Öne had left without insisting on his voyage and probably 
got snapped up by a rival printing house en route, The other, 
a certain “Jean Maron,” pocketed 12 livres and disappeared. 
“Nous craignons gu'il ne se serve de cet argent pour aller 
ailleurs, oü il exigera peut-âtre encore des frais de voyage,””? 
the ST'N concluded. In printers? slang “'marron?”? meant a for- 
bidden book, ““marronner?””? and ““marronage” involvement in 
the illegal trade. Evidentiy “Jean Maron” had learned some 
tricks in the shadier side of the book business. But whatever 
the etymology of his nickname, he taught the ST'N to revert to 


49. Claudet to ST'N, June 18, 1777. See also Claudet's letters of June 6 and 
July 30, 1777. 

50. STN to Vernange, June 26, 1777. 

51. Vernangeto STN, June 3, 1777. 

52. STN to Vernange, July 8, 1777. 
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the safer practice of paying the men after their arrival—and 
from then on it failed to dredge any more workers out of İy- 
ons. 

The STN had more success in the larger labor market of 
Paris, thanks to a bookseller called Pyre, who, as a friend 
of the STN's foreman and an enemy of the Parisian guild, 
was well placed and willing to help.# On June 16, 1777, six of 
Pyre's recruits set out for Neuchâtel, bearing a letter from 
him which attested to the terms of their emiployment ; 24 livres 
in voyage upon their arrival anda 24 livres bonus if they re- 
mained until the end of the year. In another letter, sent directiy 
to the STN, Pyre explained that he had not told the men about 
the reguirement of a month's labor for the payment of the 
voyage because he feared that the proviso would prevent them 
from leaving. He also thought it best to hold back their hardes 
until he had learned of their arrival. They arrived on July 1, 
having walked the 500 kilometers across France in two weeks 
at an average of 36 kilometers a day. Their 24 livres in travel 
money was good pay for such a summer hike because it eğualed 
what they would have earned from two weeks of hard labor 
in tbe STN?s shop. When they reached Neuchâtel, however, 
they learned that they could not collect it for at least a month. 
They had no choice but to set to work on the Encyclopödie 
and the other items being printed by the ST'N. 

Their progress through the shop can be followed, week by 
week and job by job, from the wage book kept by the foreman, 
Barthelemy Spineux.”“ Three compositors, Maltâte, Poir&, and 
Chaix, set type for lottery tickets, the STN's catalogue, and 
other small jobs for two weeks. Then in the week of July 14— 
19, Spineux gave them regular assignments. Poir& and Chaix 
worked together on a tract of the Enlightenment, Instructton 
donnde par Catherine II, Impöratrice de toutes les Russtes, 
âla Commission ötablie par cette souveraine, pour travailler 
â la rödaction d'un nouveau code de loix, and Maltâte com- 


53. In a letter to the STN of Sept. 17, 1777, Pyre deseribed himself aş an 
““ennemi jur& du corps de la librairie,?? He was a small and somewhat marginal 
bookseller, who suffered from the oligarehy of the great merchants in the guild. 
'The most important of the letters about his activity as a recruiter are STN to 
Pyre, June 1, 1777; Pyreto STN, June 15, June 16, and July 1, 1777; and STN 
to Pyre, July 1, 1777. 

54. The wage books, called Bangue des ouvriers, in the STN papers, ms, 1051 
provide information on the eomposition and printing of every sheet produced by 
the STN from 1770 to 1782. They are the principal source for the following dis- 
cussion of work and workers. 
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posed the first formes of the ST'N ?s first volume of the Encyclo- 
pödie. The three men continued to labor on their assignments 
until August 23, when Poir& and Chaix disappeared. They had 
worked eight weeks, long enough to collect their voyage and 
their hardes, and had moved on—presumably to places in an- 
other shop, which they had reserved through the workers? 
grapevine. Maltâte left two weeks later. This time, Spineux 
refused to pay the travel money. “Je ne donne point le voyage 
â M. Maltâte, et comme je n'ai rien paye, je ne payerairien,” 
he seribbled in an angry note at the bottom of his entry in the 
wage book for September 6, which was the last to mention the 
Parisian threesome but not the last that was heard of them. 
Two months later Duplain reported that the men who had 
guarreled with the ST'N were blackening its name in the shops 
of Geneva, where they were still working on the Encyclo- 
pödie.“ 

Pyre?s other recruits scattered in other directions. A press- 
man called Jean left for Fölice's shop in Yverdon after eight 
weeks with the ST'N. Ile returned fifteen weeks later, but his 
second stint lasted only three weeks; so Spineux never let him 
have his voyage.” Another pressman, Gaillard, remained in 
the shop from July 5 to December 20—a fairly common stint 
and a satisfactory one, as far as one can tell from the wage 
book. But in July 1778, a Parisian tradesman, who supplied 
the STN with ink-ball leathers, wrote that Gaillard was back 
in Paris and ready to set out for Neuchâtel again—for the 
third time. ““Tlfait (sic) tout plein d'&loge de vous et s'attribue 
â lui-mâme toutes les fantes gu'il a faites.”'” videntiy Gail- 
lard had guit after some kind of dispute. His experience and 
that of his fellow travelers confirms a theme that runs through 
all of the STN?'s correspondence about workers: employment 
in the printing trade of the Old Regime tended to be stormy 
and short. 

How often the storms burst is imposible to say, but the wage 
book shows a very rapid vate of turnover in the STN's work 

55. Duplain to STN, Oct. 31, 1777. The payments of voyage did not always 
take place one month after a recruit's arrival, In a letter to Vernange of May 24, 
1777, the STN said it would pay for the travel after three months of work in its 
hop. 

” S6. In a note following the entry of Sept. 13, 1777, in the wage book, Spineux 
wrote, “'J'ai pay& â M. Erb f(probabiy the “'Bergue?? whom Pyre had mentioned 
as Jean's traveling companion in a letter of July 2| pour voyage 42 batz. Je les 


avais retir&s de M. Jean, venu de Paris et parti pour Yverdon.”” 
57. Thomas to STN, July 19, 1778. 
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force. Few workers remained in Neuchâtel as long as a year, 
although a half dozen veterans, who stayed for two- or three- 
year hitcehes, maintained some continuity in the shop. Judging 
from letters about the ““caprice,” ““curiosit&,”? and guarrel- 
someness of the workers, they often left of their own accord.” 
But there must have been much more firing than guitting 
after the Encyclopödie boom subsided. Once they had finished 
printing the guarto, Ostervald and Bosset decided to reduce 
their shop from twelve to two presses. Mme, Bertrand, who 
was handling the firm's correspondence while they were away 
on a business trip, wrote to them about a problem with this 
policy: you could not close down presses without dismissing 
pressmen, ““On ne saurait mettre sur la rue du jour au lende- 
main des gens gul ont femme et enfants.””9* 'This objection ap- 
parentiy had not occurred to the directors. They brushed 
it aside with a lecture about profitability, and soon afterward 
the STN was operating at two presses. 

There is no way of knowing what became of the workers 
after the ST'N turned them out. They must have found it diffi- 
cult to get Jobs elsewhere because other printing houses also 
seemed to be cutting back and the book business in general 
went into a slump during the 1780s.9 Some of the men and 
their families—İor the garçons were not necessarily youths en- 
joying their Wanderjahre-——probably disappeared into the 
“floating population” of the poor, which surged through the 
roads and flooded the poorhouses (höpttauz) of western Hu- 


58. Although the letters about recruitment indicate that the workers changed 
jobs to get better pay, they sometimes allude to more flighty motivation. In a 
letter to Vernange of May 24, 1777, the ST'N indicated that the men might come 
in order to taste the local wine, andin a letter to Pyre of Oet. 14, 1777, it said 
they might leave Paris because they were ''curieux?? to see Switzerland. The 
compositor Offray said that he and his comrades changed jobs by “'caprice?? in 
the letter cited above, note 35. And caprice was not limited to printers. On Aug. 
W, 1777, Vernange wrote to the STN, ““Vous connaissez aussi bien gue moi ce 
gue c'est gue d'ötre exposö aux caprices des ouvriers. J'en ai un gui est tomb& 
malade et un &utre gui, par son inconduite, a &t& obligâö de s'exiler de la ville.” 
Similar remarks appear in some of the letters of the paper millers. 

59. Mme. Bertrand to Ostervald and Bosset in Paris, Feb. 12, 1780. 

60. The slump shows up clearly in the letters and orders that the STN re- 
eeived from booksellers all over France in the 17805. For example, on March 31, 
1780, Pierre Machuel of Rouen wrote, ““'La vente... est totalement morte et 
de nouveaux correspondants—ear la majeure partie |Jof the old ones) a fait 
bangueroute—ne payent rien, et les bons ne demandent plus rien .. . Les maga- 
sing sont plus gue remplis, et l'on meurt de faim auprös ... Les seuls heureux 
sont ceux gui se seront trouvös les öditeurs de 1? Eneyelopödie. Mais le temps en 
est pass& actuellement pour les autres.”? 
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rope on the eve of the Revolution. The jobless had often 
drifted through the STN's shop, begging for pennies, which 
Spineux doled out from time to time and noted in the wage 
book: “7 batz d'aumöne au relieur ”; ““aumöne 3 batz 2 creu- 
zer”; “pour aumöne â un ouvrier allemand 7 batz”” “â un 
pauvre Allemand imprimeur 7 batz.”! Printers could casily 
sink into indigence because they rarely accumulated savings. 
According to Pyre, few of the potential recruits in Paris had 
saved enough to support themselves for two weeks on the road 
while tramping to Neuchâtel. “La difficulte ne laisse pas gue 
d'ötre assez grande, parce gue la plupart n'ont point d'argent, 
möme ceux gui sont assez ranges. İl s'en est pr&sent& plus de 
vingt, gul tous n'avalent pas un sou pour partir.??8? 

Although they received relatively good wages when they 
found work, printers had no protection against unemploy- 
ment, disease, and old age. lllness had transformed Ver- 
nange?s two substandard recruits from skilled artisans into 
beggars; and ıf they ever made it across the Jura Mountains 
to the pestilential höpital of Besançon after the STN rejected 
them, they may well have spent their last days with other 
workers whom they had known in the Swiss printing shops— 
men like the compositor from the Socict& typographigue de 
Berne who had come close to his final tour when he was recom- 
mended to the STN: ““C'est un bon ouvrier, gui a travaill& 
du temps de M. Droz assez longtemps â Neuchâtel, mais il vous 
faut dire gue la vue et Uoule commence â lui manguer et gue 
par sa viellesse il n'a plus la vitesse en composant gu?un Jeune 
homme robuste. Mais comme vous ne lui payez gue ce gu'il 
gagne |that is, piece rates), je vous supplie de le garder aussi 
longtemps, &tant röduit par la grande misöre ...â un &tat 
pitoyable.?8s 


Setting Wages 


Cruel as it was, the labor market favored the workers for 
a few years at the height of the Encyclopöddie fever. They re- 
acted by attempting to force up wages, but the attempt pro- 
voked a counteroffensive by the masters, who closed ranks 


61. The references, in the order of their appearance, come from the wage 
book, entries for Feb. 14 and July 25, 1778 and Jan. 16 and Feb. 20, 1779. 

62. Pyreto STN, June 16, 1777. 

63. Pfaehler of the Soci6t& typograpligue de Berne to STN, Mareh3, 1772, 
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after a gveat deal of sniping at one another. As this episode 
provides some rare insight into labor relations during the pre- 
industrial era, it deserves to be analyzed and documented in 
detail. 

None of the twenty or so Swiss and French houses which 
were printing the guarto on contract for Duplain knew pre- 
cisely what all the others received from him or what they 
paid their workers in wages. This informatlon could infiuence 
the bidding for commissions and the competition for labor, s0 
the master printers kept their cards close to their chests—and 
instructed their agents to look over their competitors? shoul- 
ders. When Favarger toured around printing shops for the 
ST'N, he was sometimes received as a spy—and rightly so. 
After visiting the shop of Cuchet in Grenoble, he sent the 
following report to Neuchâtel: 


Cuchet imprime 1'Encyeclopâödie. Le pauvre garçon a fait des İrais 
immenseş pour S'assortir. İl a fait faire 5 presses neuves, gui lui re- 
viennent â 480 livres, dit-il, une fonte neuve. Il a döjâ fait le Töme 
volume. ll fait â prösent le 19ğme et a ehez lui la copie pour le 27öme. 
ll eroit gu'aprös il sera encore â temps pour en falre un döme, ce gue 
je doute, guoigue je ne İni aie pas dit. Il a 9 presses dessus. Jen'ai pu 
savoir combien il paie les ouvriers, mais ce gu'il m'a dit, e'est gu'ayant 
fait des prix si bas avec M. Duplain, s'il n'a pas un 4öme volume â 
faire au bout de ses trois, il se trouvera avec beaucoup de presses 
gu'il ne pourra pas occuper, une fonte use et point de böndfice gue 
la gloire d'avoir fait | Eneyclopâdie in-guarto. Je ne sais pas guels 
sont ses prix. Ci-joint un 6chantillon de son impression, gul en gön&ral 
n'est pas absolument mal, mais vous remarguerez gu'il ya un cöt& 
mieux fait gue |autre. Au reste, c'est pris d'une feuille â I'aventure, 
sans gu'il s'en soit apperçu. J'ai &t€ fort bien gardâ ehez lui. J'y ai 
reconnu guelgues ouvriers gui ont travajll& chez nous, auxguels je 
n'ai pas pu parler. Ses papiers me paraissent assez beaux et bien tirös. 
Mais il ne peut rien gagner dessus.8* 


Louis Marcinhes, the STN's man in Ceneva, sent similar 
information about the shops of Pellet and Bassompierre, 
which the STN had reguested ''pour ne pas âtre dupes de ces 
gens-lâ.”“ Marcinhes also infiltrated the Genevan shops in 
order to procure workers for the ST'N: 


64, Favarger to ST'N, July 26, 1778. 

65. STN to Marcinhes, July 7, 1777. The STN continued, *'ll nous importe 
fort de savoir ce gue İ'on paie pour le 1000 de tirage et composition de chague 
feuille de 1'Eneyelopödie chez Nouffer et Pellet. Venillez nous !'apprendre, li 
nous conyiendrait de savoir en guel nombre on la tire.” 
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J'ai revu guelgues ouvriers, mais je ne sais gui les a si fort prövenus 
contre votre typographie,. Vous avez sans doute des concurrents en- 
nemis et jJaloux; et il est, J'en conviens, fort disgracieux d'avoir â 
traiter avec une canaille döpourvue de tout sentiment d'honneur. 
Cette semaine pourtant il part un compositeur entendant fort bien 
cette partie et le grec. ll est long (that is, lent| mais assidu, travaillant 
avec beaucoup de soin, ne rassemblant point aux barbouillons, gui 
m'avaient tous promis et gui se dödisent sans donner d'autres raisons 
gue la mâdioerit& des prix. Pellet et Bassompierre, gui ont sous de 
fortes promesses sâduit plusieurs de ces ouvriers et dögarni les im- 
primeries des environs, ne veulent pourtant leur donner gue guinze 
Horins neuf sols de notre monnaie par feuille, le florin de 12 ereuzer. 
Aussi une bonne partie veulent guitter, parce gu'ils demandent 17 
florins la feuille. Celui gui part cette semaine en est un. Il se nomme 
Gaisle, Tl doit aussi partir deux pressiers, gui ont promis de venir me 
parler mais gue je n'ai pas encore vu, Ön pale ici 4 florins le 1000 â 
la presse ... Je ne perdrai pas de vue les occasions de vous adresser 
les mâcontents de Messieurs Pellet et Bassompierre et Nouffer,69 


As the Genevans also had drained off workers İrom Neu- 
ehâtel, the reciprocal raiding threatened to develop into an 
open war. But before things got out of hand, Duplain's agent 
in Geneva, Amable e Roy, intervened by sending the follow- 
ing directive to the STN: 


Vos ouvriers ont r&pandu plusieurs lettres dans les imprimeries de 
Genöve tendantes â engager les nötres â se tourner de vos cöt&s; et pour 
micux y râussir, ils leur ont donner Vespoir d'un voyage pay& et de six 
sols par 1000 de plus gu'ils n'ont ici. 

Nous avons arrötö toutes les presses des principales imprimeries de 
Genâve, et mâme elles rouleraient toutes dös â prösent, si le besoin 
d'ouvriers ne nous avait pas röduit â 12. Si vous mettez une augmenta- 
tion dans les prix, elle contribuera â les rendre plus rares dans un 
pays oü il est trös intöressant gu'ils solent abondants pour la plus 
grande câl&rit& des choses; parce gue c'est lâ oü il est le plus possible 
d'avoir un aussi grand nombre de presses gu'on le dâsire. Votre 
augmentation de prix d'ailleurs pourrait les porter â cabaler pour 
Vobtenir ici. Vous jJugez, Messieurs, combien une telle cabale nuirait â 
la cğlörit€ de l'ouvrage et â sa bonne fabrication; car si Don ne 


66. Marcinhes to STN, July 11, 1777. Caisle, or ““Çuelle??” as he appeared in 
the STN?'s wage book, arrived in Neuchâtel soon afterward—followed, a week 
later, by a letter from Pellet saying he had left town without paying a debt of 22 
florins. Marcinhes got the wages of the Genevan compositors slightly wrong for 
his figure did not include imposition. He also provided information on the Gene- 
vans? pressrun, because the STN suspected some fraud: ““Pellet tire pour sa 
part 4000 et 14 mains, Nouffer et Bassompierre autant. Voilâ ce gue Bassompierre 
m'a assurâ et ce gue m'ont confirm& tous les ouvriers & gui j?en ai parl&.” 
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souscrivait pas & leur demande, les places ehez vous &tant remplies, ils 
aimeralent mieux courir â Bâle et Yverdon gue de revenir ici, et 
nous aurions beaucoup de peine â en trouver autant gu'il nous en 
faudrait, la France mâme ötant döpourvue. İl conviendrait beaucoup 
gue votre imprimerie füt fermde â tous ouyriers venant de Genöve 
pour ne |'ouvrir gu'anx Allemands gui sont â votre proximit&.9' 


As the danger of losing Duplain's patronage outweighed the 
diffculty of procuring workers, the ST'N decided to retreat. It 
sent a full report on its wages to Nouffer and Pellet and asked 
them to do likewise, so that the masters could present a united 
front to the men, The Genevans replied with detailed accounts 
of their wage scale and expressions of solidarity: 


ll est certainement tres essentiel gue nous nous conformions pour 
les prix de cet ouvrage, vu gue les ouvriers nous mettent les pieds sur 
la gorge (wrote Pellet). Votre prote ayant öcrit gue vous payez 1ö batz 
le mil et une gratification â la fin, voici, Messieurs ce gue je pale, de 
mâöme gue dans les gutres imprimeries, savoir 15 florins en paguet et 
corrige (sie) premiöre et seconde. Le prote corrige la troisiğme. Le 
prote met en page, ayant trouv& gu'il me revenait mieux â compte, 
vu gue Von demandait 4 florins de mise en page et möme 5 florins. 
A la presse Je paie 4 florins le mille, soit 12 batz, et â chague fenille 
finie je leur donne 5 cruches, de sorte gue la feuille entiğre vient 97 
batz et demi, le Horin toujours â 8 batz.88 


To make sense of this situation, it is important to take ac- 
count of some technigues of bookmaking. Early-modern print- 
ing shops were divided into two halves, la casse, where the 
compositors set type, and la presse, where the pressmen 
printed sheets, As the pressmen operated downstream to the 
ecompositors in the flow of work, they generally ran off what- 
ever formes were ready. In Nenchâtel they printed the Ency- 
clopödie along with four or five other books, which the STN 
also had in production at various times between 1777 and 1780. 
Instead of receiving special wages for the presswork on each 
of the books, they were paid a standard rate of 15 batz (allittle 
more than 2 livres tournois) for every thousand impressions 
they produced, no matter what they worked on. Pellet/'s let- 


67. Amable Le Roy to ST'N, July 22, 1777. 

68. Pellet to STN, July 23, 1777. 

69. The only exceptions to this rule concerned unusually large or small press- 
rung, in which the preparatory labor (*“make ready”?) took up an unusualiy 
small or large amount of work in proportion to the printing. So when the STN 
inereased the pressrun of the Eneyclopödie from 4,000 to 6,000, it inereased the 
pay of the pressmen from 60 to 86 batz instead of 90 batz for the printing of 
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ter showed that his standard rate was a good deal less than 
the ST'N”s: only 4 Geneva florins or about 12 Neuchâtel batz 
per thousand. The STN could not easily lower its rate to his 
level, however, because it could hardiy pay its pressmen less 
for working on the Encyclopödie than on their other jobs, nor 
could it expect them to accept a reduction in wages across the 
board. But it could tinker with the wages of its compositors, 
which it set in the opposition fashion—that is, ad hoc, accord- 
ing to the size of the type and the difficulty of each Job. 

Several elements could be adjusted in the composition of the 
Encyclopedie because the compositors worked by the compan- 
ionship or “'paguet”” system.“ In the case of the guarto, a 
paguei was a page of type; four pages made a forme; two 
formes were necessary to print both sides of a sheet; and 100 
to 120 sheets went into each of the thirty-six volumes of text. 
The sheets were identifled by their “'signatures,” letters at 
the bottom of certain pages. By aligning the sheets according 
to the alphabetical order of their signatures and by folding 
them correctiy, a binder could transform a loose stack of 
printed paper into a volume, ready to be read, page by page, 
after stitching, cropping, and binding. Thus the sheet was the 
key unit of production. Compositors were paid by the sheet. 
But in the paguet system, four or five men composed nothing 
but paguets, working as a team under a head paguetier or 
compositeyr en chef. Although he, too, made paguets, he spent 
most of his time on the more skilled labor of imposition. He 
arranged the pagvwets in the proper manner on the composing 
stone, added final touches such as headlines and signatures, 
laid an iron frame or chassis (chase in Knglish) around the 
assemblage and packed it tightly with wood guoins and wedges 
(garniture in French, “furniture” in English), so that the 
newly constructed ““forme?” would hold together and give an 
even impression when inked, covered with paper, and pressed 
beneath the platen of the printing press. 


each forme. Similarly, when it did şmall jobs, it paid the printers 2 batz for 100 
impressions, a higher rate than the standard 15 batz per thousand. Thus the entry 
in the wage book for April 24, 1779: 


“p N Deux affiches 300 en tout ... 6 (batzi 
our le gouvernement 3 Gongâs militaires 100 2 (batzj” 

70. For contemporary accounts of the paguet system see the article PAGUET in 
the Encyelopödie; A.-F. Memoro, Traitâ ölömentaire de Vimprimerie, ou le 
manuel de Wimprimeur (Paris, 1793), pp. 247-248; and S. Boulard, Le manuel de 
Vimprimeur (Paris, 1791), pp. 96-97. 
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By dividing labor in this fashion, a group of compositors 
could move through a text at great speed. They were also paid 
as a group, once a week, at the Saturday evening ““bangue.” 
The foreman would record the number of sheets they had com- 
posed and the amount they had earned in his wage book (*“ban- 
gue des ouvriers?”). Thus the entry for August 30, 1777, “Mal 
töte Eneyelopödie, tome VI T.V.X.Y.... 236,” meant that 
Maltöte had received 236 batz for the composition of four 
sheets, T through Y, during the week of August 25-30, He then 
divided that sum among the members of his team according 
to the amount of work each had done—so much per pagwet 
and so much for his own imposition. 

Having adopted this system for the composition of the En- 
cyclopedie, the STN had to decide how much it would pay per 
sheet and how it would apportion the piece rates between 
paguet work and imposition. It experimented with different 
combinations for a month and then set its wages as close as 
possible to those reported by Pellet and Nouffer. According 
to Pellet's report, compositors in Geneva would not accept 
anything less than four florins per sheet for imposition. He 
considered that too expensive, so he left the imposing to his 
foreman, who received an annual salary, probabiy something 
comparable to the 1200 livres tournois that the STN paid 
Spineux. But the STN had too many other jobs under way to 
let Spincux concentrate exclusively on the Encyclopedie. It 
did not even free its time-hand compositor, Ruhr, for the im- 
positions of the Encyclopedie." IMmstead, it followed the prac- 
tice of Nouffer, who had colluded with the attempt to freeze 
wages by sending the following report to Neuchâtel : 


Pour satisfaire â vos dösirs . . . et dans ('espârance gue vous vous 

conformiez exactement â nos prix, nous vous les donnons ci-bas . . . 
Pour la composition d'une fenille en paguet 1.15 
Pour la mise en page |that is, imposition| 4 
Pour le tirage â 4 (mille) 14 mains 32-6 
Ensemble f£.51-6 


Nous donnons le louis d'or neuf â ff. 51 et par consöguent İ'6cu neuf 
â #£.12.9.72 


71. Ruhr received a weekly salary of 105 batz, or 15 livres tournois, for special 
assignmenis, such as unusual corrections (remaniemenis) on the Encyelopddie. 
The wage book for Oct. 4, 1777, for example, shows that his work that week had 
ineluded ““remaniement . . . sur six paguets de | 'Eneyelopâdie.”” 

72. Nouffer to STN, July 23, 1777. Although Nouffer expressed himself differ- 
entiy, his figures on presswork tally with those in Pellet's letter of July 23, 
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Nouffer?s letter provided just the information, including a 
precise exchange rate, that the STN needed. The Neuchâtelois 
finally decided to pay their compositors 59 batz per sheet: 
50 batz for the 8 paguets and 9 batz for impositlon.* This ad- 
justment brought the STN's wages within close range of those 
in Geneva, as can be seen from the following table: 


Genevan 
wages Egwivaleni STN wages 
in florins in baiz in baiz 
Composition 
8 paguets 15 49-14 50 
imposition 4 18-14 9 
total 19 62-34 59 
Presswork 32-14 107 120 
Total cost of labor 51-14 170 179 


per fewille d'ödition 


In the end, the fewille d'ödition cost 9 batz more in Neu- 
châtel than in Geneva, but the difference did not amount to 
much—a matter of 171 livres for all the labor on volume 6, 
which was trivial in comparison with the 11,545 livres that 
the STN charged Duplain for producing that volume, The 


guoted above. The pressrun of 4,000 reguired 8,000 impressions for each feville 
d'ödition, which, at four forins per thousand (Pellet's rate) came to 32 forins. 
The final six sous (half a common Genevan florin) correspond to the six eruches 
mentioned by Pellet and covered the remaining sheets. Thus Nouffer's price of 
3214 forins was the same as Pellet?s, as is confirmed by Pellet's remark that his 
presswork came to 9715 batz of Neuchâtel (3 times 3214). 

73. The STN”s attempt to adjust the components of its wage scale is evident 
from a note in the wage book for July 26, 1777, written just after the arrival of 
Nouffer's letter: 


Composition de Genöve ... 49—2 

Mettage en page eki 822 

ajoutö au prix de Genâve e 1- 
batz 59 


In deciding how to rearrange these proportions, the STN did not use the erude 
exchange rate of 3 batz to the Genevan florin mentioned by Pellet. Like Nouffer, 
it reekoned according to the standard French louis d'or, which was worth 24 livres 
tournois, öl Genevan f#lorins, and 168 Neuchâtel batz. See Samuel Ricard, Traitâ 
gönâral du commerce (Amsterdam, 1781), I, 105-111 and 121-123. Thus the Horin 
was renlly worth 3.294 batz, and the Genevan wages of 15 florins for paguet work 
on a sheet came to 49 batz 2 creuzer, almost exactiy what the STN paid; but the 
Genevans paid 4 batz 1 creuzer more than the STN did for imposition. Printers 
normaliy caleulated that imposition should come to one sixth of the costs of com- 
position, See Boulard, Le manuel de |'imprimeur, p. 61. 
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STN paid a little more than the Genevans did for presswork, 
but it paid a little less for imposition, while matehing the Ge- 
nevan rate for pagwets. Im this way it moved as close to the 
Genevan rates as it could, without upsetting the wage scale of 
its pressmen and without penalizing any of its compositors, 
except Maltöte, who received 50 percent less than his counter- 
parts in Geneva for making up pages and imposing formes. 
Perhaps that was why he guit the ST'N early in September, 
before he could colleet his voyage. By that time, however, the 
ST'N had built up a large enough work force to maintain a high 
level of production, despite temporary ups and downs. It re- 
placed Maltöte with a veteran compositor called Bertho, who 
led the Encyclopödie team satisfactirily for the next two 
years. The masters stopped raiding one another's shops, and 
the complaints about competition for labor disappeared from 
their correspondence. They had out-caballed the workers. 


Pacing Work and Managing Labor 


Even though the masters held the line on wages, the men 
received comparatively good pay. Comparisons are hard to 
make because so little is known about wages and output 
among early-modern workers, but the Swiss printers clearly 
belonged to the so-called “labor aristocracy.””* The ST'N?'s 
employees usually made 10-15 livres (70-105 batz) a week, or 
about 2 livres (40 sous) a day, depending on their productiv- 
ity. They did not earn as much as their counterparts in Paris, 
where compositlon of an ordinary sheet in pica normally 
fetched about 8 livres as opposed to 5 livres (35 batz) in Neu- 


74, For information on wages during the last years of the Old Regime in 
France see C.-E, Labrousse, Esguisse du mowvement des priz et des revenus en 
France au XVIlle siğcle (Paris, 1932), pp. 447—456. The figures in George Rud&6, 
The Crowd in the French Revolution (Oxford, 1959), pp. 21-22 and 251 also are 
helpful, although they do not appiy to the period before 1789. Using these and 
other data, Pierre L&on distinguished three strata of workers in the Old Regime: 
the poor, who made under 20 sous and often less than 10 sous a day; a middle 
group, who made 20-30 sous; and the elite, who made more than 30 sous. See 
Löon's contribution in C.-E. Labrousse and others, Histoire öconomigue et sociale 
de la France (Paris, 1970), TI, 670. Although French historians have produced 
estimates of typical daily wages, they have failed to provide statistical series on 
earnings over long periods of time, So the labor history of the Old Regime re- 
mains too underdeveloped to provide comparisons with the rich material in 
Neuchâtel. MeKenzie and Voet also use the notion of “'labor aristocraey?? in dis- 
cussing the wages of the printers in Cambridge and Antwerp. See MeKenzie, 
The Cambridge University Press, 1, 83 and Voet, The Golden Compasses, 11, 341. 
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châtel, and presswork brought in about 2 livres 10 sous 
per thousand impressions as opposed to 2 livres 3 sous (15 
batz).9 But the cost of living must have been much higher in 
Paris, and the printers in Switzerland earned more than al- 
most all the other categories of French workers, According 
to the estimates of C.-E. Labrousse, common laborers made 
about a livre a day (19-21 sous) in rural France and a little 
more in towns (23-24 sous). Skilled workmen such as car- 
penters and masons made about 30 sous, and highliy skilled 
artisans, like locksmiths, made 30-50 sous. Those estimates are 
not very revealing, however, because many workers received 
some form of piece rates, and almost nothing is known about 
varlatlons in their output. So a great deal can be learned from 
the STN?'s wage book, if one shifts the guestion away from 
the consideration of rates to a more fundamental issue: given 
their wage scale, how much did the printers work? 

A close study of the wage book from June to November 1778 
shows an extraordinary variety in the men's productivity. 
İncome and output rose and fell so erratically from week to 
week that one cannot talk of averages but only of fluctations 
ranging for the most part between 70 and 120 batz with peaks 
of 130 batz or more and low points of about 45 batz. The stead- 
iest compositor in the shop was Maley, who set the type for 
Cook's Voyage au pöle austral, one of the four books, along 
with a journal and various odd Jobs, that the STN was pro- 
ducing at this time. For six weeks ina row, from August 15 
to September 26, Maley composed two sheets and recelved 70 
batz, although he could compose three sheets for 105 batz, as 
he did in the week of October 3. Nicholas and Çuelle, who 


75. In a letter to the STN of April 15, 1780, Pyre set the typical costs for 
producing e sheet in pica (cicöro) at a pressrun of 1,000, presumabiy in octavo, 
as follows: 


composition ... B Hvres 
presswork, at 2 livres 10 sous per thousand ... 5 

total ... 13 
““âtoffes?? (overhead) ... 6-10 
profit e 5 
total cost ... 28-15 


The printer Emeric David of Aix made almost exactiy the same caleulations in a 
diary that he kept during a trip through France in 1787: ““Mon voyage de 1787,” 
Bibliothâgue de 1'Arsânal, ms. 5947, fol, 50. According to Contat, Anecdotes ty- 
pographigues, ed. Barber, part I, ehap. 9, time hands in Paris received 50 sous a 
day, whieh was the same as the 17 batz 2 ereuzer paid for “'conscience?? work by 
the STN, Evidentiy the more skilled compositors could command relatively higher 
wages than the piece workers in Switzerland. 
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worked together on the STN's edition of the Bible, went to 
the other extreme. They received 60 batz for composing one 
sheet in the week of October 10, 150 batz for two anda half 
sheets in the following week, and 120 batz for two sheets in 
the week after that. Erb worked slowly and erratically. He 
often set only a sheet of Millot's Elömens d'histoire univer- 
selle and came home with 46 batz for his week's work, but he 
could double his output, as in the weeks of July 4 and August 
15, when he composed two sheets and collected 92 batz. 
Champy, who normaliy set the Journal helvötigue, worked 
fast. He freguently set three sheets of the Journal and made 
108 baiz, although his output declined to half that amount in 
the weeks of June 27 and August 1, when he earned only 54 
batz. The composition of the Encyclopödie proceeded Just as 
uneveniy. Bertho normally worked with a team of four pague- 
tlers, and their output in September and October varied as 


follows: 
Sept. Oet. 
5 12 19 26 3 10 17 24 
Sheeta 
composed 7 314 54 10 6 54 7 Ti 
Wages 
(in batz) 413 2064 32414 590 3ö4 32414 413 44214 


The press crews worked at even more irregular rates. Dur- 
ing three weeks in June, the output of Chambrault and his 
companion plüummeted from 18,000 to 12,000 to 7,000 impres- 
sions and their income from 258 to 172 to 101 batz. During 
three weeks in October, the output of Yonicle and his compan- 
ion soared from 12,525 to 18,000 to 24,000 impressions and 
their income from 182 to 258 to 344 batz. It is impossible to 
find any consistent pattern in the fluctuations. They were rela- 
tively moderate for Roat's crew, enormous for the crews of 
Georget and Lyet, erratic at a high level of productivity for 
Foraz's crew, and erratic at a low level for Bentzler's, The 
weekly output of veterans like Albert and his companion rose 
and fell continuously between 12,000 and 19,000 inpressions. 
Meyer and his companion, also veterans, usually made more 
than 200 batz a week and once earned 303 (for 21,000 impres- 
sions), but their income sometimes dropped to 165 batz (for 
11,200 impressions). Kroemelpen and his companion usualiy 
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made about 172 batz (for 12,000 impressions), but they were 
capable of making 280 (for 19,500 impressions). The heaviest 
week put in by any press crew occurred between February 16 
and 21, 1778, when Chambrault and his companion made 379 
batz (about 27 livres each) for 26,250 impressions: 4 formes 
of the Encyclopddie at 6,000, 1 forme of Millot's Eldmens 
d”'histoire at 2,000, and 250 impressions of the local Fewille 
d'avis." 

Al these data point to the same concelusion : the men set their 
own pace. No matter how much one allows for outside factors 
—holidays, shifting assignments, occasional work at half 
press, advances from one week to the next—it seems certain 
that the variations were voluntary. If the men labored less, 
it was because they wanted to; the drop in their output did 
not result from irregularities in the supply of work, Com- 
positors almost always worked exclusively on one job, so 
they could set as much copy as they desired cach week, Press- 
men ran off formes as the compositors finished them, no mat- 
ter what the Job, so they rarely ran out of material to print— 
and if they did, they were entitled to compensation, called 
temps perdu. Only once during the two years of work on the 
Encyclopödie does the wage book mention any such payment: 
“Gaillard... une demie jJournöe perdue...8 |batzl 3 
creuzer.??” 

Holidays do not account for the variations, because one 
man's output often increased while another?'s declined and 
there was no general drop in production even during the weeks 
of Good Friday, Baster, Christmas, and New Year's. Although 
Neuchâtel was Protestant territory, many of the workers were 
Catholic. They did not enjoy the rich diet of feast days, which 
may (or may not) have reduced the work year to 250 or 300 
days in Catholic Europe."# But they gave themselves holidays. 


76. The highest output of a press crew at Cambridge in the early eighteenth 
century came to only 20,700 impressions, but in general the productivity of the 
compositors and pressmen in Cambridge fluctuated as wildiy as that of the men 
in Neuchâtel. See MeKenzie, The Cambridge University Press, 1, chap. 4. 

77. Wage book for Nov. 29, 1778. That sum was the same as the payment for 
a half day's work en conscience. 

78. In diseussing real or ““effective?”? ineome, historians have assumed that 
Freneh laborers did not work during an enormous number of unpaid feast days— 
111 per year, according to G, M. Jaff& and George Rudö, Rudâ, The Crowd in 
the French Revolution, p. 251. But it seems unlikely that many of those holidays 
were observed. In his Ari de faire le papier (Paris, 1761), p. 84, J. J. Lefrançois 
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Although the wage book does not provide a day-by-day atten- 
dance record, it indicates the rate of absenteeism among time- 
hands or ““conscience?? workers, who lost 8 batz 3 creuzer for 
every half day that they missed. Their record is particularIy 
revealing during the summer of 1778, when several pressmen 
worked for short stretches “'en conscience.” ;? 


Days worked among time hands 


June July Aug. Sept. 

6 13 20 27 4 1 18 25 1 8 15 22 2 5 13 19 
Eroemelpen 4 
Patand 5 5 6 6 3 
Odier 4 6 
Meyer 4 5 6 6 4 6 6 6 6 6 6 4 
Leduc 414 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Aury 6 6 


If the six-day week prevailed, it was broken almost as often 
as it was observed. And ““conscience'”? workers, as their name 
indicates, were considered the most reliable in the shop. The 
piece workers probably labored more erratically. Indeed, the 
whole process looks so erratic that one wonders whether the 
six-day work week and the 300-day work year ever existed, 
and whether one day was ever the same as another. 

The irregularity in the pace of the work compounded the 
irregularity in the stints of employment and left the STN 
with enormous problems of labor management. With men mov- 
ing unexpectediy in and out of the shop and working at idio- 
syncratic rhythms, Spineux could not possibly turn out the 


de Lalande noted, **'On suppose 300 jJours ouvrables danş (anne, puisgu'on ne 


chöme dans ces sortes de manufactures gue les dimanehes et fötes principales.”' 
The wage book of the STN does not provide information on daily output, but the 
ST'N's Copie de lettres shows that its elerical staff and dircetors did not slacken 
their work on Dec. 25 and Jan. 1. The only indications of offeial festivity in the 
ST'N papers are a few unimpressive entries in the account book entitled Petite 
Caisse, ms. 1048. Thus Dec. 27, 1777: ““une bouteille aux ouvriers ... 6 |sous|.” 

79. As the time rates remained constant, the number of days worked by a 
time hand can be determined by his weekly pay. Furthermore, Spineux usualiy 
noted cases when time hands did not work a full week—-for example, in the entry 
for June 13, 1778: *“Pataud 5 jours ... 87 İbatz| 2 (ereuzer|.”” He also re- 
cerded their output according to piece rates and then subtracted it as ouvrage 
from the gross total of the week's bangue, thereby indicating that the men re- 
ceived only their time wages and did not finish incomplete weeks by working at 
piece rates, 
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Encyclopedie and the other books at an even rate. But he could 
minimize the chaos by certain practices. He attached composi- 
tors to specific jobs called labevwrs or ouvrages,” using his 
time-hand compositor for speclalized work—unusual correc- 
tions (remaniemenis) and small commissions like lottery tick- 
ets and posters. The piece-work compositors could proceed at 
their own pace as long as their copy held out. If they reached 
the end of their labewr without guitting the STN and if the 
ST'N did not replace it with a new assignment, they would be 
fired. Thus Erb set nothing but Millot's Eldmens d'histoire for 
32 weeks from January 10, 1778, until August 22, when he 
guit. Then Tef, a paguetier on the Enecyeclopödie took over; 
when he completed the Millot six weeks later, he was fired. 
The STN had hired a new man to replace Tef on the Encyclo- 
pödie andit didnot want to start a new book for several weeks, 
so it let him go. Tef was Joined by another compositor, Comte, 
who had been working parallel to him on the Description des 
arts et mötiers and had come within two and a half sheets of 
the end of that job. The STN was liguidating two of six long- 
term labewrs without renewing them, so Tef and Comte could 
not be absorbed back into the ranks of the compositors, and 
they took to the road together. Spineux might have made room 
for them by dismissing men with less seniority, but he adhered 
to another principle: consisteney in assignments. He almost 
never shifted men back and forth between /labewrs. Thus if Job 
security did not exist, at least a man could count on keeping 
his labeur aslong as the copy held out. 

Although regularity in assignments simplified the allotment 
of work, it did nothing to mitigate the irregularity in output. 
On the contrary, the differences in the compositors? productiv- 
ity meant that the formes of one Job would become ready for 
printing at different intervals from the formes of another. 
Moreover, the number of characters per forme and the size 
of the pressruns also differed, so it was impossible for certain 
compositors to feed certain pressmen with any consistency. 
Instead, after running off one forme, a press crew would take 
the next forme that was ready, no matter who had composed it. 
Every pressman took part in the printing of every book. In this 


80. The article LABEUR in the Encyclopödie suggests the job-oriented nature of 
this work: “''Terme en usage parmi les compagnons-imprimeurs; ils appellent 
ainsi un manuserit ou une copie imprimde formant une suite d'ouvrage considör- 
able et capable de les entretenir longtemps dans une mâme imprimerie.?? 
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way the extreme variety of the tasks in presswork compen- 
sated for the regularity of the assignments in composition, 
and total output at the presse balanced that of the casse, It 
was up to the foreman to maintain the eguilibrium between 
the two halves of the shop. He had to be careful, above all, to 
prevent the compositors from falling behind the pressmen, to 
“ne pas laisser manguer les presses,*? according to one of the 
most emphatic themes in the contemporary literature on print- 
ing.“ If a foreman kept a press crew idle for lack of a forme 
to print, he was expected to compensate it with femps perdu. 
But he could also fire it. 

Hiring and firing were the most important ways of maintain- 
ing balance in the shop.? For example, on October 3, 1778 
when Tef and Comte left the STN, they were joined by a 
third compositor, Mayer, causing the casse to shrink from 
thirteen to ten compositors. Spineux had eighteen pressmen 
to keep busy, so he fired six of them, Almost overnight the 
work force had declined by a third, but it had retained its 
eguilibrium. Three weeks later the STN began to increase 
production again and hired new men off the road. Labor man- 
agement was a balancing act, performed at a heavy cost, both 
economic and human. 

How freguently and drastically the balance shifted can be 
appreciated from Figure 2. Except for three weeks in July, 
the composition of the work force was never the same from 
one week to another. Men came and went pell-mell; their out- 
put rose and fell in terrific fits and starts; and the productiv- 
ity of the shop asa whole fluctuated as wildiy as the behavior 
of the individuals, Even during the period from June to Sep- 
tember, when the turnover of labor was least severe, total out- 
put per week zigzagged by factors of 15 percent or moreş;in 
September and October it often doubled or halved. 

For the masters, this irregularity betokened an inefficient 
use Of resources and some loss in profits. What it meant for 


81. See the article PROTE by Brullâ, the foreman of Le Breton's shop, in the 
Eneyelopödie and the more detailed discussion of the foreman's funetions in 
Contat, Anecdotes typographigues, ed. Barber, part 1, chap. 4 and part TI, chap. 
10, 

82. It was in order to maintain balance that the STN asked its recruiters to 
send matching numbers of compositors and pressmen. The need of pressmen out- 
stripped that of compositors in times of high pressruns, so during the printing of 
the Eneycdlopddie the STN deviated from the conventional formula of two com- 
positors for two pressmen. On July 8, 1777, it instruceted Vernange, “'ll nous 
faut 2 pressiers pour 1 compositeur.”? 
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1778 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Labor Force 6 B 20 27 4 II 18 25 1 8 15 2 8 5 OR BR 8 3 107 24 3I 
T Fİ T T 
20 
Pressmen 


Compositors 


amimi 


Output lin botz) 


2500 


2000 


Presswork 
1500 


1000 


Compositlon 


Number of wörkers 


Pressmen 9 (18 19 İZ 15 15 15 15 16 17 18 17 15 w 13 18 8 8 2 Iz 15 16 
Devils nı a2 2023 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Compositors o 913 13 13 iz 13 13 13 13 13 13 v2 NI SO 2 12 2 3 IB © 0 © 0 

Production (in boiz) 


Compositlon (o 1100 93 972 867 1061 94) 981 l021 970 864 882 &5I 586 897 577 826 1107 908 547 764 799 STİ 
Presswork 2038 1883 2056 16621544 13741711 1387 1732 1551 1675 1736 1368 1330 801 2217 1898 2123 924 1479 1699 1972 
Total* 3244 2820 3047 2533 2775 2316 2605 2416 2795 2752 2564 2617 1984 2252 1403 3076 3027 3066 1499 2275 2519 2885 


#Ingluding other items 


Yigure 2. Manpower and Productivity, June—-November 1778 


the workers is difficult to say, but some speculation may be per- 
missible, After studying the wage book for many weeks, one 
develops a sense of the rhythms at which work progressed and 
the units into which it was divided, Press crews, for example, 
often made 172 or 258 batz a week because those sums repre- 
sented a full run of two and three formes, respectively, of the 
Encyclopödie. A crew might print two formes (one perfected 
sheet or 12,000 impressions) and then knock off for the week 
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—or it might decide to stretch its pay 30 batz by printing a 
forme of Millot's Eldmens d'histoire (another 2,000 impres- 
slons) or perhaps a forme of the Description des arts et me- 
#iers (1,000 impressions), if they were available, That is why 
figures like 12,000, 14,000, and 13,000 recur often in calcula- 
tlons of press-crew output. Despite its irregularity, work in- 
volved combinations of various tasks, each of which reguired 
a fixed amount of effort. Within limits, the men could com- 
bine the tasks as they pleased, taking on more or fewer formes 
and paguets. The units of work shaped their output, and work 
in general remained task-oriented—that is, men labored to 
compose so many sheets or to print so many thousands, not 
to make a standard amount of money or to fill the hours of 
a standard work week. 

Psyehologically, nonstandardized work must have differed 
considerably from the kind of work that was then being im- 
posed on the laboring classes in Hngland.“ The pace of work 
in the factories was set by clocks and bells, by the opening and 
elosing of gates, by fines and beatings, and ultimately by the 
production process itself; for later, in assembiy-line produc- 
tion, the men were reduced to ““hands,”? and work streamed 
past them in an endless, undifferentiated flow. The composi- 
tors and pressmen of the STN worked at their own pace. They 
exerted some control over their production. And when they 
laid claim to their bangue at the end of their long, erratic 
weeks, they may even have looked back on the sheets they had 
composed and the thousands they had printed with a sense of 
satisfaction. 


Printing: Technology and the Human Element 


Lest this interpretation seem romanticized, it should be 
added that some mastery over the production process did not 


83. As examples of the historical literature on this subject see E, P, Thomp- 
son, *“Time, Work-Diseipline, and Industrial Capitalism,?? Past and Present, no. 
38 (1967), 56-97; Sidney Pollard, ““Faetory Discipline in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion,?? Economic History Review, 2d ser., XVI (1963), 254-271; and Neil Me- 
Kendrick, *“*Josiah Wedgwood and Factory Discipline,?? Historical Journal, IV 
(1961), 30-55. And for examples of studies in the sociology of work see Sigmund 
Nosow and William H. Form, eds., Man, Work, and Society. 4 Reader in the 
Sociology of Occupations (New York, 1962) and Eugene L. Cass and Frederick G. 
Zimmer, eds., Man and Work in Society (New York, 1975). 
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mean that the workers developed any special affection for the 
real masters of it. The bourgeois retained most of the power 
and manipulated it brutally, by hiring and firing, while the 
workers responded with the few devices at their disposal. 
They guit; they cheated on their voyage; they collected small 
advances on the next week's work (sal&) and then disap- 
peared ;9* and sometimes they spied for rival publishers or the 
police. Although they may have felt some pride in their craft, 
they took shortcuts and compromised on guality when it made 
labor easier. The results can be seen in any copy of the En- 
cyclopedie today—clear, crisp typography for the most part, 
but margins askew here, pages misnumbered there, uneven 
register, unsightliy spacing, typographical errors, and smudges 
—all of them testimony to the activity of anonymous artisans 
two centuries ago. 

Sometimes one can break the anonymity. For example, 
page 635 in volume 15 of the guarto in the Bibliothögue de 
la Ville de Neuchâtel contains a vivid thumbprint, which was 
almost certainly made by one of the STN's printers.© The 
wage book shows that the printer of that page (sheet 41.) wasa 
certain ““Bonnemain”'—evidentiy a nickname and a singulariy 
inappropriate one in comparison with Maltöte and Maron. A 
letter from a master printer in Dole called Tonnet reveals 
how Bonnemain reached the STN's shop. He was a dark- 
haired Norman, who had had a checkered career in the printing 
houses of Paris and then tramped to Lyons, where he fell in 
with the Kindelem family—father, mother, and son, who 
drifted from shop to shop along the typographical tours de 
France. After committing guelgues coguinertes in Lyons, the 
Kindelems and Bonnemain took to the road together and 
eventually showed up in the little shop in Dole, where Tonnet 
printed saints?” lives for the peddlars of the Franche Comt&. 


84. For example, the pressman Huchö guit the STN after collecting his 
bangue on June 6, 1778, for printing one forme of the Eneyclopödie and two 
formes of the Bible. But he had not completed five margues (1,250 impressions) 
of the last forme of the Bible, which the STN waş printing at 3,000. So that 
work had to be done in the following week by Pataux, and Spineux noted in the 
wage book for June 13: “*Pataux—Salâ6 fait pour Huchö, cing margues ... 18 
(batz| 3 (creuzer|.”” 

85. There is no doubt that this and similar fingerprints came from the printers 
rather than from subseguent readers of the Encyclopddie. The fingerprints are in 
ink and they often disappear into the binding—that is, they were made while the 
pages were being produced as sheets. Also some subseribers complained about 
receiving copies with printers? fingerprints on them. 
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Tonnet put Kindelem pöre and Bonnemain to work at one of 
his three presses, while Kindelem fils set type. This arrange- 
ment did not last long, however, because Tonnet detected some 
kind of complot odieuz involving his shop girl, who had a weak- 
ness for young Kindelem. He planned to fire the whole group 
as soon as they had finished printing a Vie de Sainte Anne. 
But they struek first. After collecting a week's pay andan ad- 
vance on the next week”'s work, they dumped 1,000 half-printed 
sheets under Bonnemain?'s press and fled town by different 
routes. Young Kindelem ran off with the girl, and his parents 
took 200 copies of a devotional tract, which they sold along the 
road—or so Tonnet claimed. He wrote to warn the STN about 
the group, which reportediy had reunited in its shop, and he 
came down hard on the theme of solidarity among employers: 
“Jentre dans le malheur d'un bourgeois gul ne peut tout 
faire lui-mâme . .. Nous devons entre nous maitres imprim- 
eurs nous prövenir de guelgues coguins, gul sont parmi nos 
ouvriers. ??8* 

The STN may not have taken Tonnet's version of the inci- 
dent at face value because he was something of a shady char- 
acter himself, He cheated on the bills for the books he bought, 
and the books were often obscene and seditious works, which 
he peddled under the cover of his trade in popular religious 
literature, But his warning did not matter very much in any 
case because it arrived in Neuchâtel after the Kindelems had 
left. The wage book indicates that the father worked for seven 
weeks during the summer of 1777 as “Rodolphe,” an alias he 
had used earlier in Lyons. The son worked for only three 
weeks, and he must have left under a cloud because the last 
entry next to his name, dated September 6, 1777, shows that 
Spineux had docked him a week's wages. Having got into 
some kind of trouble, he probably had gone off in search of 
work in the other Swiss shops and then arranged for his par- 
ents to join him, Perhaps Tonnet?s shop girl did, too, at least 
for a few stops along the well-worn route from Neuchâtel to 
Yverdon, Lausanne, Geneva, and Lyons. But Bonnemain did 
not. He remained at his press from August 1777 until March 
1779, one of the longest stints put in by any of the men who 


86. Tonnet to STN, Nov. 12, 1777. Judging from Tonnet?s dossier in the STN 
papers, his printing and bookselling business did not amount to much. But in the 
Gazelte de Berne of Dec. 23, 1780, he said that it ineluded three presses anda 
stock of 40,000 volumes and that he would sell the whole thing for 10,000 livres. 
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printed the Encyeclopddie. Evidentiy he liked Neuchâtel well 
enough to break with his fellow travelers, and the ST'N liked 
him well enough to keep him, although it had assured Tonnet 
that it would purge its shop of such mauwvaise compagme.” 

To see into the life behind a fingerprint in the Encyclo- 
pedie is to get some sense of how men moved through the ob- 
scure channels of working-elass history, but Bonnemain's 
thumbmark also can be studied for its typographical signifi- 
cance. İt illustrates a point that is difficult to appreciate inan 
age of automation: the printers of the Old Regime left their 
mark on their books—iteraliy, in Bonnemain's case, and fig- 
uratively in all the others. For each workman stamped each 
page with something of his individuality, and the guality of 
his eraftsmanship affected the success of the product. 

Bonnemain”s fingerprint really resulted from a typographi- 
cal trick. By smearing the forme excessively with ink, he and 
his companion did not have to pull so hard at the bar of the 
press to get an impression. But the extra ink came off on their 
fngers and smudged the sheets during handling. This maneu- 
ver escaped the attention of Spineux but not Duplain, who 
sent some blistering eriticism to the ST'N. 


(ya plusieurs jours gue nous avons avis de Genöve gue votre volume 
est mal fait. Nous attribulons cela â la jalousie des ouvriers, gui de 
ehez vous ont pass& â Gene&ve, Mais nous avons &6t& bien ötonn&s â la 
röception de vos feuilles de voir gue malgr& gu'elles ont &t& choisies, 
elles ont &t& tirdes par des ouvriers gui ne sont bons gu'â tirer de 
Veau du puits et non le barreau. Nous voyons des bras önervös ou 
parasseux, gui distribuent sur leurs formes beaucoup d'encre pour 
avoir moins de peine â tirer. En un mot, ce gue nous pouvons vous dire, 
Messleurs, e'est gue si tout est comme cela notre entreprise en souffrira 
beaucoup. Votre prote, gul a du goüt pour la composition, n'a done 
Jamais les yeux sur les presses, Nous ne vous dissimulerons pas gue cela 
nous donne de grands regrets et gu'absolument nous ne donnerons 
auewn autre volume si la fin n'est pas mieux,33 


Having learned to expect such outbursts from Duplain, the 
STN turned this attack aside by replying in kind. Not only 
had it done a ereditable Job on volume 6, it answered, but also 
the other printing houses had botehed volumes 1 through 4, 


87. STN to Tonnet, Nov. 16, 1777. Spineux's entry in the wage book for Sept. 
6, 1777, reads: **'Retenirâ M. Kindelem toute sa bangue.”? 
88. Duplain to STN, Oct. 31, 1777. 
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Type (“IMPRIMERTE,” plate 1), including various spaces, which are in- 
serted in the composing stiek (fig. 5) so that the lines are jJustified—that is, 
end eveniy, as in fig. 6. The letters appear backwards, as though reflected 
in a mirror, s0 that the printed text will read correctly—and the text could 
hardiy be more correct if read ideologically: “GLoıre & DIEU. Honneur au 
ROJ. Salut aux ARMES.” 
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The common press (“TMPRIMERIE,” plate XV). This side view shows how the 
pressman folded the frisket (X V S T) over the tympan (S TR 0) and the tympan 
over the forme in the coffin (R Ç P O) on the horizontal carriage of the press. He ran 
the eoffin under the platen (2) in the vertical part of the press by means of a windlass 
or rounce, shown in detail in fig. 1. Then by pulling on the bar, he turned a spindle 
in the head of the press (x, detail in fig. 2), which worked like a screw in a nut, fore- 
ing the platen down onto the forme. He printed only half the forme at a time, so it 
reguired two hefty coups at the bar, using the footstep (m) for purchase, to print one 
side of each sheet, 
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Ainsi gue nous lMavions prövu, Monsieur, VUexamen attentif et 
detaillö gue nous venons de faire des guatre premiers volumes de 
VEncyclopödie imprim&s sous votre direction nous a mis â möme d'y 
d€couvrir tant de döfautes de tant de sortes guc nous en sommes pro- 
fondement affligös et admirons toujours plus le style de votre dernier, 
en le comparant avec de tels ehefs-d'oeuvre. Pages de beaucoup trop 
noires, Â'autres et grand nombre blanehes au point de n'âtre presgue 
pas lisibles, moines multipliğs, pât&s, mangue de registre, â la premiöre 
page lettre grise dont on ne se sert plus, titres et röglets diffârents, au 
tome 3 pagination fausse, double signature, les lettrines prises de 
plusieurs corps, |algâbre trâs mal trait&, toutes les lignes oü il ya du 
grec imprim&es de travers ete. etc.89 


Meanwhile the STN confided to Paneckoucke and to d'Arnal 
that its presswork did need improving, though it would not ad- 
mit any imperfection to Duplain, With him, it explained, the 
best defense was a good offense.” The typographical debate 
continued to rage through the mail for several weeks. Duplain 
wrote that the STN's volume was so “abominable” that it 
would ruin his sales canıpaign, and he threatened to reject it." 


89. STN to Duplain, Feb. 7, 1778. The STN then continued its eriticism as 
follows: *“Mais ce gui nous a singuliğrement frappâ, e'est gue les caractöres ne 
sont point des mömes gue ceux dont nous nous sommes servis pour | 'impression 
du 6ğme volume, desguels nous ötions convenus. Fidöles & nos engagements sur ce 
point, nous avons pr&f&r& de difförer notre travail de plusieurs mois plutöt gue 
d'y manguer en employant une fonte Philosophie toute neuve et trös ample dont 
nous &tions pourvus, Cet article capital mörite la plus grande attention de votre 
part, Monsieur; et s'il en rösulte guelgue dommage pour ('entreprise, bien plus 
gue de nos prötendues fcuilles trop noires, vous vous rapellerez, 5'il vous plait, 
gue nous vous en faisons aujourd 'hui la remargue. 

““Guant aux döfets, en voici une ample note, procâdant principalement des 
feuilles döchirdes pour avoir &t8 1'emballement mal fait, â'autres dont le papier 
est devenu jaune, gui n'ont pas &te remplacdes convenablement. Tout cela prösente 
matiğre & bien des röflections, mais en attendant nous ne recevons toujours point 
la copie promise et n&cessaire, et ne pouvons gue vous reprösenter encore gu'il est 
tres fort de vos intörâts de ne pas laisser ehömer nos 1l presses, gui ne vous d&- 
plaise travaillent pour le moins anssi bien gue beaucoup d'nutres, et nous sommes 
d'ailleurs pourvus de fort beaux papiers .. . P.S. Les vignettes sont affreuses et 
mal tirdes.”? 

90. STN to Panekoucke, Feb. 8, 1778, and STN to d'Arnal, Feb. 8, 1778. 

91. Duplain to STN, Jan. 21, 1778: ““1l faut en vöritâ, Messieurs, gue vous 
soyez aveugles pour gu'un ouvrage İfait sous vos yeux sorte de vos mains avec 
autant d'imperfections. Votre tome 6 est abominable, et il est d'une maniğre â 
ruiner la sociğt& entiğre si nous le donnons. Mais comme nouş ne voulons pas 
gu'elle (that is, the guarto association)| souffre de votre nögligence et du peu de 
counaissance gu'ont les personnes â gui vous confiez la direction de votre imprime- 
rie, nous vous prevenons gu'il est ici pour votre compte et gu'â aucun prix nous 
ne le prendrons, OÇuand votre carnetöre aumnit servi dix ans, il ne sortirait pas 
aussi plein et aussi charbonnâ&â. Les ouvriers gue vous avez employ&s n'ont ehereh& 
gu'â faire des feuilles, et pour aller plus vite et s'&pargner la peine de tirer, ils 
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The STN retorted that it had done a better Job than his other 
printers and that he was inventing a pretext to avoid paying 
his bill. Ultimately he did pay, and the guarrel blew over.” But 
it was a significant episode because it showed how much im- 
portance publishers attributed to the physical character of 
their books. 

Their concern was economic, not esthetic. They assumed 
that a badly made book would not sell—and they were right. 
Not only did customers complain but also potential subserib- 
ers refused to buy the guarto, merely because of the way it 
was printed. The work habits of Bonnemain and his comr- 
panions had a direct effect on the literary market place, as 
the STN learned from letters like the following, from a sub- 
seriber in Saint-Dizier: ““Je connais plusieurs personnes gui 
se proposalent de souscrire pour |DEneyclopödie et gui ont 
&t& arrâtdes â la vue des nögligences multiplites de vos pres- 
slers, dont les doigts sont imprimes sur presgue toutes les 
fenilles.””” 

Thus in the era of the handmade book there existed a typo- 
graphical consciousness that disappeared sometime after the 
advent of automatic typesetting and printing.” To anyone 
still interested in typography, the imperfections that outraged 
producers and consumers in the cighteenth century constitute 
some of the charm of old books today. Every page, every line 
has its individuality. Bach character bears the imprint of a 
gesture made by someone like Bonnenmain. It would be mis- 
leading, however, to represent bookmaking under the Old 
Regime as idiosyncrasy run wild because the printers operated 
within a system of technological constraints, and the technol- 


ehargent leur forme d'encre de maniğre gue sans effort la lettre sort—mais com- 
ment?—comme un pât&, sans rögularitö, sans traits .. . Nous vous prions de 
surseoir absolument tout ce gue vous faites, de nous renvoyer la copie, et nous 
continuerons. İl ne fallait pas vous charger d'une opöration guc vous n'ötiez pas 
en âötat de faire et nous exposer â une ruine inöyitable. *” 

92. For further details on the dispute and its resolution see Duplain to STN, 
Feb. 9, 1778; d'Arnal to STN, Feb, 4, 1778; and STN to d'Arnal, Feb. 8, 1778. 
““ Puisgue Waffaire est en rögle, nous oublierons volontiers ce gue sa vivacitâ a 
pu lui faire âcrire de trop peu mâönagâ dans Uespârance gu'il n'oubliera plus â 
Vavenir les &gards gue les honnâtes gens se doivent entr'eux. Nous lul avons 
&erit consâcutivement deux lettres gui lui feront comprendre gue nous savons 
aussi bien gue Iui juger le travail des imprimeries. ” 

93. Champmorin to STN, Nov. 26, 1780. 

94, Thusa typical remark on the commercial importance of good typography in 
a letter to the STN of July 22, 1780, from Gaspard Storti, a bookseller in Venice: 
““G?est le pressier gul peut dönner beaucoup d'aide au bon succös.”? 
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ogy of bookmaking remained fixed in essentials between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth century.” 

Like their forerunners of the Renaissance, the compositors 
of the STN made lines by transferring type İron cases to 
composing sticks; they made pages by moving lines from the 
composing sticks to galleys; and they made formes by im- 
posing the pages in a chase. Their work on the Encyclopödte 
probably differed from that of the compositors in sixteenth- 
century Antwerp—and perhaps even fifteenth-century Mainz 
—in only one way: 1t was organized according to the paguet 
system. But paguet production involved the division of labor 
rather than technology. It inereased the speed with which a 
text could be set, because the paguetlers worked simultane- 
ously, composing separate segments of cast-off copy. 

As the directors of the STN wanted to print as many vol- 
umes of the Encycdopddie as possible, speed was very im- 
portant to them, They even pulled compositors off other jobs 
in order to form several teanıs of pagwetiers in the spring of 
1779, when the printing houses were racing to win Duplain's 
last commisslons. İn the week ending April 24, for example, 
the STN had three teanıs and one lone compositor, Albert, 
working on volume 19 of the third edition, and they composed 
fourteen and a half sheets, an extraordinary output for the 
era of hand production (see Figure 3). Different versions of 
this system, called companionships, prevailed in the larger 
printing houses of the nineteenth century, Compositorial prac- 
tices could not go further in the direction of speed and effi- 
cieney until the introduction of mechanization, in the form of 
cold-metal machines during the 1820s, TLinotype in the 18805, 
and electronic composition today. 

Presswork, too, did not advance by any great leaps forward 
in technology before the adoption of the eylinder press from 
1814 and steam power in the 18305. The Eneyclopödie was 
printed on the venerable comnlon press, in essentially the same 
way that books had been printed for the previous two or three 
hundred years. The two-man press crews worked from heaps 
of wet paper, which they had soaked and stacked on the pre- 
ceding day. After a good deal of preparatory labor—working 
up ink, stuffng the ink balls, and make-ready at the press— 
the crews began ““pulling?”?' and ““beating.”' The beater or ““sec- 


95. For a good summary of the bibliographical literature on which the follow- 
ing account is based see Gaskell, 4 New Introduction to Bibliography. 
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ond” would distribute ink over the surface of the ink balls by 
rubbing them together, Then he would ink or “beat” the 
forme, which had been locked in a movable box or ““coffin” 
on the horizontal carriage of the open press. Meanwhile, the 
puller or “premier”? would position a sheet on a parehment- 
covereğ frame, the ““tympan,” suspended over the forme by a 
hinge. He would close the press by lowering another frame 
called the ““frisket”? over the sheet and by folding İrisket, 
sheet, and tympan together onto the forme. Then he would 
winch half the forme under the platen, a flat block suspended 
from a spindle in the vertical part of the press. By pulling the 
bar of the press, he would turu the spindle like a boltina nut, 
forcing the platen down on the back of the tympan and making 
an impression on the paper between the tympan and the type. 
After winching the other half of the forme under the platen, 
he would print it; wineh the forme out again; unfold the 
tympan and frisket and remove the freshly printed sheet onto 
a new pile. After so many tokens or margues (250 sheets), the 
men would switch roles. And after one side of a sheet had been 
printed, the other would be run off from the second forme, 
usually by another crew. 

Printing was hard work. To wineh the forme forward and 
backward with one hand while pulling at the bar with the other 
reguired strength and endurance—hence the nickname for 
pressmen, owrs, as opposed to the nimble-fingered compositors, 
singes.”'The presswork on the guarto Encyclopödie must have 
been especially grueling because the run was so long——6,000, 
plus 150 chaperon to cover spoilage, in the case of the com- 
bined first and second editions. Faced with so much hoisting 
and heaving, the pressmen sometimes ran off only one or two 
formes a week. But they never followed any consistent pattern 
because they worked at an irregular pace and took formes as 
the compositors finished them, turning out the Encyclopedie 


96, According to the printers? lore, the term ““ours?? was coined by one of the 
original Fneyelopedists, & certain Richelet, during the printing of Diderot's first 
edition. While Richelet was examining some newly printed sheets on a heap near 
a press, one of the pressmen let go of the bar, which sprang back toward its resting 
position and knocked Richelet off his feet. He retorted with the epithet “'ours,” 
and the pressmen then devised ''singe?? as a corresponding term for compositor. 
See Momoro, Traitö ölömentaire de 1'imprimerie, pp. 308-309 and Honor& de 
Balzae, İllusions perdues (Paris, Editions Garnier, 1961), p. 4. Richelet's name 
does not appear in any list of Diderot's contributors, but the lists are far from 
complete. 
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along with the Bible and several other Jobs.” Therefore the 
flow of work between the two halves of the shop could become 
extremely complex, especially when several teams of pague- 
tlers were composing the Eneyclopdödie, as in the week of April 
24, 1779 (Figure 3). By organizing work in this way—paguet 
production at the çcasse and fluid assignments at the presse— 
the STN stretehed the production of the Eneyclopedie to the 
outermost limits of a technology that had remained unchanged 
in essentials for perhaps three centuries. 

In contrast to Figure 3, which illustrates the work-flow on 
the Eneyclopödie for one week, Kigure 4 shows how the pro- 
duction of an entire volume evolved over five months. This 
was the ST'N/'s first volume, the one whose pressrun it in- 
creased according to Duplain's directions for a second '“edi- 
tlon.” So the figure also shows how one edition was blended 
into another in mid-production, The S'TN switehed from 4,000 
to 6,000 copies in the first week of September, as soon as it 
received I)uplain's order of August 27. At that point, Mal- 
töte's team of pagueticrs had reached the end of the first al- 
phabet, and the pressmen, working a few sheets hehind them, 
had reached the end of sheet V. The compositors continued as 
usual, setting sheets Z through 20. But the pressmen printed 
sheets 'T and V once again (there was no Uor W in the 
printer?s twenty-three letter alphabet), this time at 2,000, and 
then continued with sheet X at the increased run of 6,000. They 
could not do Rand S from the formes they had printed the 
previous week because the type from those formes had been 
distributed before the arrival of Duplain's letter. Thus one 
can see the precise point at which one edition shaded off into 
another. 

Fronı that point onward, the compositlon and presswork 
continued at its usual erratic pace, the shop as a whole produc- 
ing between 4 and 8 sheets a week, until December 13, when 
the last sheet, 51, was pulled. But during the last six weeks the 
compositors had to reset sheets A through S, which had been 


97. The output of three crews in the week of April 24-29, 1778, provides a 
final example of variations in work at the presse. Georget and his second printed 
only one forme of the Eneyelopödie (6,000 impressions) that week, while Albert 
and his second pulled three formes of it (18,000 impressions) in addition to 525 
impressions of the Journal helvetigue. Gaspard and his second completed a more 
varied set of jobs: one forme of the Eneyclopddie (6,000 impressions), one of 
Cook's Voyage (1,500 impressions), one of Millot's Elömens d'histoire (2,000 
impressions), and a sheet of the local Fewille d'avis (250 impressions). 
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printed at only 4,000. Spineux detached a few paguefiers 
İrom the main group, which was then working under Bertho, 
to do the supplementary composition. For some reason, they 
attacked the copy in the middle, at sheet K, and then rejoined 
Bertho's team in the last week, ending at the beginning, at 
sheets A through BE. The pressmen followed wherever the com- 
positors led, usually at a distance of a sheet or two. So the 
Eneyclopödie did not emerge from the shop in a straightfor- 
ward manner, and the pattern of its production does not cor- 
respond to the structure of volumes that can be consulted in 
libraries today, where signatures run from A to Zanda set 
seems to belong to an ““edition.” 

In this laborious fashion, line by line and sheet by sheet, 
the STN turned out five volumes of the Eneyeclopfddie in two 
years. At the same time twenty other shops working in the 
same manner and occasionally with the same men produced the 
other sixty-seven volumes of the three guarto “'editions.”' The 
human reality of this vast process cannot be appreciated from 
work-İlow diagrams or even from the plates of the Encyclo- 
pödie itself, where the printers look like wind-up dolls: ex- 
pressionless and identical, they turn cranks and pull bars asif 
they inhabited an immacnlate, mechanical utopia.* Real print- 
ing shops were dirty, loud, and unruly—and so were real 
printers. The presses ereaked and groaned. The ink balls, filled 
with wool soaked in urine, gave off a fierce stench. And the 
men waded about in filthy paper, swilling wine, banging their 


98. Roland Barthes interprets the plates in the opposite manner—as intensely 
human scenes, 2 ““sorte de lögende dorâe de l'artisanat,?? in whieh men dominate 
machines—but he provides no evidence for his argument. Roland Barthes, Robert 
Mauzi, and Jean-Pierre Seguin, L*Univers de W'Eneyelopddie (Paris, 1964), p. 11. 
Of course, Diderot himself came from a family of skilled artisans, and the main 
article on printing in the Encyclopödie, IMPRIMERIE, was written by Brullâ, the 
foreman of Le Breton”s shop. But the text of the article, and the other articles 
on crafts, fails to say much about the eraftsmen as human beings and does not 
mention anything about their ceremonies, humor, and lore. There is much to be 
said for the common opinion that the Eneyclopödie rehabilitated the dignity of 
crafts, but there is no reason to link that tendeney with an incipient populism or 
revolutionary egalitarianism, as in C. C, Gillispie, 4 Diderot Pictorial Eneyelo- 
pedia of Trades and Industry: Manufacturing and the Technical Aris in Plates 
Selected from VEneyelopödie (New York, 1959), 2 vols. and Gillispie, *“The 
Eneyclopödie and the Jacobin Philosophy of Selence?? in Marshall Clagett, ed., 
Critical Problems in the History of Science (Madison, 1959), pp. 255-289, On 
the contrary, in stripping artisanal work down to its technological base—or re- 
casting it as it ought to exist according to a more rational teehnology—ihe 
Eneyelopödie eliminated a fundamental aspeet of it: its culture, 
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composing sticks against the type cases for the sheer joy of 
making noise, bellowing and brawling as opportunities arose, 
and tormenting the apprentices with practical jokes. (If a 
printer?'s devil took a turn at the press, one could coat the 
bar with glue or ink, or one could produce bald spots on his 
sheets by surreptitiously touching the inked surface of his 
forme with one's fingertips; anda new boy at the casse could 
always be asked to clean the ink out of the eye of a capital P, 
whieh was really an eyeless paragraph sign or pied de mouche. ) 
Ht is difficult to estimate the extent of the disorder because 
the masters did not discuss such things in their correspon- 
dence. But şsources like printers? manuals contain so many im- 
peratives about what workers should not do—above all, eat- 
ing, drinking, and fighting in the shop—that one can construct 
a negative picture of their actual behavior. That picture con- 
forms to a few first-hand accounts, particularly those in the 
autobiographies of Benjamin Franklin and Restif de la Bre- 
tonne and Balzac's HMlusions perdues. And the literary deserip- 
tions correspond to the impressions given by printers” slang, 
which can be compiled from eighteenth-century glossaries and 
which stressed thenes such as noisiness (donner la hue), 
horseplay (faire une copie), pub-erawling (faire la döroute), 
drunkenness (prendre la barbe), brawls (prendre la chövre), 
indebtedness (faire des loups), absenteeism (promener sa 
chape), and unemployment (emporter son Saini Jean).” 
However unruly they may or may not have been, the men 
who made the Encyclopödie certainly did not resemble the 
automatons of its plates. They could have figured in the Come- 
die humatne. Spineux, for example, worried that his brother- 
in-law was cheating him out of an inheritance in Liöge and that 
his wife was betraying him in Paris, while he oversaw the 
workers in Neuchâtel. No wonder that he failed to notice the 
tricks played by the pressmen, for his family problems nearly 
drove him mad. “Spineux m'a &erit ce matin un billet gui 
porte sa confesslon göndrale et annonce gue la tâte lui 
tourne,”” Bertrand wrote to OÖstervald in Paris. “Je crains 


99. A great deal of information about the atmosphere of ecighteenth-century 
printing shops can be gathered from the contemporary sources cited throughout 
this ehapter, especially Momoro?'s Trait€ &lömentaire de W'imprimerie and the 
““Anecdotes typographigues,?? which contain full discussions of printers?” slang. 
See also the glossary in the Eneyelopödie meöthodigue, Arts et mâöliers mâöcanigues 
(Paris, 1784), III, 475—636, and the first cehapter in Illusions perdues. 
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gue nous ne perdions ce pauvre garçon.'"* Spineux finally made 
it to the end of the Encyclopödie, but he had to be helped bya 
subforeman called Colas, who had problems of his own. Hav- 
ing left his wife behind in Geneva, Colas migrated around the 
French and Swiss printing houses with a son, who worked as 
a pressman and a compositor, and an impressive wardrobe, 
which included twenty-three shirts, eleven pairs of silk stock- 
ings, three complete suits, four pairs of breeches, and sixteen 
handkerchiefs, He must have been the best-dressed man in the 
shop, but he never seemed to have any money. Although he re- 
ceived 18 livres a week from the ST'N, he remained in Neu- 
ehâtel only three months; and he had to borrow from his land- 
lady, leaving a gold watch behind as security, in order to pay 
his way to his next job, in the printing shop of Cellot, rue 
Dauphine, Paris. He had grown weary of living out of board- 
ing houses, he complained: ““Je voudrais trouver un endroit 
stable, pour ne plus âtre â möme d'aller et venir.” And he also 
suffered from ““chagrins cuisants”” —the result, apparently, of 
bad relations with the other workers. ““Mon amour pour le 
travail,le grand enıploi du temps, mon attention â ce gu'aucun 
ouvrier ne perde son temps et ne fasse mal, n'ont pas toujours 
tirouv& des approbateurs parmi mes confröres de la pro- 
terie,”9' he had explained in applying for the job with the 
STN. 

Superiority of this sort did not go down well with the work- 
ers, Who could respond with the varieties of indiscipline cele- 
brated in their slang: joberie, copies, romestugues, bais, and 
grattes. Work might be disrupted, too, by a bout in the tavern, 
a İuneral procession, a wandering beggar, a cockfight, a hang- 
ing, or some dramatic event, In July 1781, one of the STN's 
former pressmen, Jean Thomas, who had worked on the En- 


100. Bertrand to Ostervald, Feb. 23, 1777. On the suspicions conduct of Mme. 
Spineux, who had remained in Paris after Spineux joined the STN, see Ostervald 
and Bosset to STN, Feb. 28, 1777. However, three years earlier Mme, Spineux 
had seemed to be full of wifely devotion, when she wrote to the STN about her 
husband ?s failure to arrive on sehedule for a visit with her in Paris: **vous ob- 
bligeres une mere de famille affiger et sil vous saves ou est mon mari je vous prist 
de vouloire bien me le margue.'?” Undated letter, received by the STN in Oct. 
1774. Spineux?'s dossier reveals a great deal about his family affairs and his 
character, which seems to have been exacting, upright, and generous. 

101. Colas to STN, Aug. 15, 1777; Feb. 27, 1779; and Aug. 25, 1779. Colas 
may well have been the foreman ““Colas?” deseribed in Contat, Anecdotes typo- 
graphigues, ed. Barber, part I, chap. 9: ““C”'est un original d'ouyrier gul tranche 
du grand personnage.?? 
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cyclopedie three years earlier, arrived on the run from Geneva 
with a new bride and the bride's guardian in hot pursuit. The 
guardian had tried to prevent the marriage on the grounds 
that Thomas was a Catholic and the girl a Calvinist; and after 
their elopement, he asked the STN to flush the girl out of her 
hiding place, while he chased after Thomas with an arrest 
warrant. The ST'N”'s papers do not reveal what happened next, 
but the incident must have kept tongues wagging in the shop 
for weeks.!? 

Although such episodes stand'out in the ST'N's correspon- 
dence, the routine letters can be more revealing, for they some- 
times mention the workers? ties to friends and family, the ordi- 
nary stuff of which ordinary lives were made. In July 1779, 
for example, the ST'N received an appeal for news about one of 
its young compositors, Orres (Oreste?) Champy. Five months 
earlier, he had informed both his unele, who lived across the 
border in Arbois, and his father, who lived somewhere farther 
away in France, that he was spitting up blood. The uncle had 
urged him to “se bien mönager ” until Kaster, when he could 
come to Arbois for some rest and home cooking. But Örres 
had not replied; so the unele wrote to the ST'N, having re- 
ceived a worried letter himself from the boy's father, “oü il 
me dit ötre fort ingulet et trâs en peine de ce jeune homme. Si 
vous vouliez bien, Messieurs, m'honorer d'un mot de r&ponse 
et me marguer ce gue vous pensez de cet enfant, s'il est malade 
ou non, ce gu'il fait ou ce gu'il est devenu, vous obligerez in- 
finiment le pöre et 'onele.”19 

These people had families. They came from somewhere— 
with passions, problems, hopes, and fears. Although most of 
them have vanished irretrievably into the past, they did not 
compose some faceless proletariat while they lived. They 
brought their own cultural world to their work—a world that 
hardiy touched the Enlightenment, except through the com- 
posing stick and the bar of the press—and they worked in their 
»wn way, imprinting the physical substance of the Encyelo- 
vöâdie with some of their individuality, just as Diderot had 
öreathed his spirit into its text. 


102. Rocca of Geneva to STN, July 17, 1781, and an undated letter from 
Rocca received by the STN on July 26, 1781. 

1093. Ghampy of Arbois to STN, July 10, 1779. Although the STN's reply to 
this letter is missing, young Champy probabiy had not been seriously ill because 
the wage book shows that he continued to work without interruption, 
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The printed sheets had along way to go before they reached 
the shelves of the subscribers. Not only did they have to be 
assembled, folded, stitehed, trimmed, and bound before they 
took on the appearance of a book, but they hadtodo a great 
deal of traveling—İfrom the print shops to Duplain's store- 
houses in Lyons, from Lyons to the shops of retail booksellers 
everywhere in Europe, and from the bookshops to the libraries 
of individual subsecribers, with stops along the way in entre- 
pöts, custom offices, guildhalls, and tariff bureaus. The com- 
mercial circuit was not completed until the individual sub- 
seribers paid the booksellers, the booksellers paid Duplain, 
and Duplain divided the profits with his partners at a final 
settling of accounts. All these printed sheets rumbling about 
the highways of Furope, accompanied by bills of lading, in- 
voices, customs declarations, and tariff forms and crossing 
paths with bills of exchange, letters of protest, and court 
summonses—these waves of paper surging across Europe 
threatened at times to overwhelm the entrepreneurs, who 
tried to contain them in the channels of commerce and ulti- 
mately produced the spread of Enlightenment. 


Managerial Problems and Polemics 


Most of the paper passed through Duplain's headguarters 
in Lyons, which soon became flooded. In December 1778 after 
berating the STN for several months about the slowness of its 
shipments, Duplain suddenly told it to stop them. He had run 
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out of storage space: “Nous ne pouvons pas absolument en 
loger ni recevoir aucune feuille, â moins de nous chasser de 
chez nous et en meubler nos appartements.””! At the same time, 
he worried that the financial basis of the enterprise might give 
way, for he had to advance enormous sums in cash to the paper 
millers and printers while the subseribers and booksellers took 
their time in paying him. Once caught in this sguceze, he found 
it impossible to pay several of his bills to the STN: “'Nous 
avons bien eu |'honneur de vous observer gue İargent est ici 
d'une raret& affreuse, gue nos libraires demandent du temps, 
et gu'enfin nous ne pouvons pas en faire sortir des pierres. 
Le train gue nous menons Uouvrage exige une mise dehors â 
laguelle nous ne comptions point.”'? Constant bungling in Du- 
plain's warehouse and shipping operations compounded this 
problem because customers who received faulty shipments re- 
fused to pay their bills. Their refusals touched off exchanges 
of nasty letters—Duplain was not the gentlest of correspon- 
dents—and even lawsuits, which added further to Duplain's 
burden. 

The load had become more than he could bear by March 
1778, when one of his elerks complained to the STN about the 
“embarras dont nous sommes surchargös . . . la multiplicit& 
des envois gui nous excödent. İl y a bientöt six mois gue Mon- 
siecur Duplain n'a pu mettrele piedâlarue.'” A week later 
Duplain informed the STN that he had turned over all the 
guarto”'s bookkeeping to a firm of merchants, Veuve d'Antoine 
Merlino et fils, which had also bought into his share of the 
enterprise: ““Nous nous döbarrassons du detail de bangue, et 
malgr& cela nous sommes excödös, malgr& 15 personnes gu€e 
nous avons au moins.”” Actually, Duplain's staff never 
amounted to much and could not cope with the work. When 
Favarger reached Marseille during his sales trip of 1778, he 
reported to the STN, ““Guelgues libraires gue j'ai vus m'ont 
dit avoir reçu â bien des reprises des volumes pour des autres 
et avec cela guantite de fenilles tr&s mal propres avec beau- 
coup de döfectuosite, Il me parait gu'il (| Duplain| a trop peu 
de monde, car il n'a de commis guc les deux fröres Le Roy, un 
teneur de livres, et Le Roy Maine est presgue toujours en voy- 


. Duplain to STN, Dec. 20, 1778. 

. Duplain to STN, June 9, 1778. , 

. Duplain et Compagnie to STN, Mareh 17, 1778. 
. Duplain to STN, March 24, 1778. 
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age. En magasin il a deux assembleurs, trols femmes pour col- 
lationner et son domestigue pour mettre de cöte ete.” When 
he reached Bordeaux six weeks later, Favarger discovered 
that the local booksellers had banded together and were with- 
holding their payments as a group until Duplain corrected the 
defects and disorder of his shipments.* Duplain responded to 
these protests with threats of lawsuits; and instead of enlarg- 
ing and reorganizing his staff, he drove it harder. After the 
ST'N objected to the way his warehouse workers assembled 
and inspected shipments, he replied, “Nous vous dirons gu'il 
faut faire collationner avant d'envoyer, gue notre monde 
achöve les tomes 21, 22, 23 (that is, of the first two editionsi, 
vient de finir 3et4l/ofthe third edition), gui sont partis, va se 
mettre sur 24, 25, 26 et aprös sur 5, 6, 7, 8. Vous rendez bien 
peu de justice â notre travail immense, et vous calculez bien 
peu son ötendue, Ignorez-vous gu'il faut collationner prös de 
1800 rames sur chague volume?” All the letters about Du- 
plain give the impression of an obsessed man who saw in the 
Encyclopddie the chance of a lifetime and who drove himself 
to the breaking point in order to exploit it for everything it 
was worth. 

The lack of documentation makes it difficult to say much 
more about Duplâain's role as a manager, except insofar as 
it concerned public relations. This aspect of his funetions in- 
volved not only marketing but coping with a basic problem 
that threatened to spoil the market: how to persuade the sub- 
seribers to pay for thirty-six volumes of text after promising 
to supply them with twenty-nine, As already explained, Du- 
plain tried to maneuver around this difficulty by surreptitious 

5. Favarger to STN, Aug. 15, 1778. 

6. Favarger to STN, Oct. 1, 1778: ““ Les libraires de cette ville gui ont pris de 
cette 3öme &dition se râcrient trös fortement de ce gue M. Duplain veut leur 
expedier indiftöremment des volumes pris du milieu du crops de I'ouvrage. Ils ne les 
payeront pas & 90 jours de date, parce gu'il arrivera gue le souseripteur gui aura 
reçu les deux premiers volumes ne se souciera pas |d'avoir| â prösent le 12âme 
ou ldöme sans avoir les entredeux, et le laissera sans le payer chez le libraire, gui 
ne sera pas moins oblig& de le payer, ce gui mettra ledit libraire dans le cas de 
faire de İortes avances, auxguelles la moiti& d'entre eux ne pourront pas suffre. 


Ils ont döjâ mille peines de retirer ou faire retirer ceux gui leur viennent par 
ordre, car je suis persuad& d'aprâs ce gue jJ'ai vu gue la moitiğ de ce gui a paru 
jJusgu”â prösent est encore â retirer du particulier. Le libraire ne Wa pas moins 
pay&. Ils coneluent de lâ gue M. Duplain a envie dans cette marehe d'aller plus 
vite. Or ils trouvent guil va döjâ trop vite, gu'il ferait beaucoup mieux de se 
presser moins et avoir plus de goüt dans le ehoix de ses imprimeurs, car le public 
est trös malcontent d'une partie des volumes gu 'il a dâöjâ livrâs. ” 
7. Duplain to STN, Dec, 20, 1778. 
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cuts in the text and changes in the terms of the subseription. 
But he had not got far when his entire position was exposed 
in perhaps the most widely read French-language periodical 
then in existence, the Âmnales politigues, civiles, et httöraires 
du diz-huitleme sidcle of Nicolas-Simon-Henri Linguet. Under 
the headline “*Brigandage typographigue d'une nouvelle es- 
pöce,” Linguet warned the world that the guarto editors could 
not possibiy fit the full text into twenty-nine volumes. They 
would either have to cut it by half or double the size of their 
edition, drawing vast sums in additional payments from the 
subseribers. Linguet did not think that Diderot's rapsodie En- 
cyclopâdigue—a slipshod compilation of bad philosophy and 
plagiarized treatises—deserved another edition in the first 
place. If the public insisted on buying one, it should spend its 
money on the Eneyelopddie d'Yverdon, a good, cheap work 
from which the poison of Diderot and d'Alembert had been 
removed. But at all costs—and the costs would be enormous— 
it should avoid the guarto. For the guarto was a fraud, and the 
İraud could be explained in one word: Panekoucke, ““Cette 
manoeuvre n'ötonnera pas, guand on saura gue c'est le libraire 
Panekoucke gui se cache sous le masgue de K'imprimeur Pellet ; 
il n'y a jamais eu de partisan, en guerre ou en finance, aussi 
f&cond en ruses de cette espöce gue le libraire Panckoucke.?”* 

Asin most of the polemics in eighteenth-century journalism, 
there was more to this than met the eye. Linguet's hatred of 
the philosophes went back a long way and had exploded a year 
earlier in an attack on La Harpe and the rest of the secte in 
the Journal de polütiğue et de littörature. Panekoucke was then 
publishing the journal and Linguet editing it—but not for 
long, because a cabal of philosophes and academicians per- 
suaded Panekoucke to fire him and replace him with none other 
than La Harpe. This incident led to the founding of the An- 
nales, which Linguet published from London and filled with 
declamations against Panekoucke and his philosophic friends. 
The guarrel also had a commercial aspect because Linguet's 
new Journal became a spectacular success and cut into the 
market for the Journal de polütigue et de littörature, which 
Panekonueke merged with the Mercure in June 1778. Moreover 
Lingnet's main distributor on the Continent was the firm of 
Pierre Gosse Junior of The Hague, which had also taken over 


8. Annales politigues, civiles, et littöraires du diz-huitiğme siğcle, no. 15, Il 
(1777), 465. 
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the marketing of the Encyelopddie d'Yverdon. Gosse must 
have rejoiced in Linguet's attack on the guarto, if he did not 
actually instigate it, because the guarto was damaging his 
attempts to sell the last sets of the Eneyclopeddie d'Yverdon, 
Just as, back in 1769, Panckoucke?s folio edition had undercut 
his campaign to sell the first sets.? 

By combining so many combustible elements—personal, 
ideological, and commercial—linguet's outburst sent reper- 
cussions throughout the book trade. The STN received several 
letters from subseribers whose confidence in the guarto had 
been shaken, and it dealt with them as best it could, Thus it re- 
assured a customer in La Rochelle, who Worried about having 
to pay for extra volumes, that the whole affair could be dis- 
missed as a personal vendetta: ““Auriez-vous adopte le calcul 
de ce fou de Linguet, gui aveugle par la haine implacable gu'il 
porte au pauvre Panckoucke et croyant gue cette entreprise 
lui appartenait uniguement, s'est permis contre lui des propos 
les plus extravagants, dont les gens du mâtler se sont mogu&s 
etont bien suleluidire?””9 Andit tried to rally a bookseller in 
Naples, who was tormented with second thoughts about a 
speculation on fifteen subseriptions, with some bandwagon 
sales talk. 


Outre gue comme chacun le sait le caractöre de cet homme fameux est 
de dire du mal de tout le monde, nous lui opposons en confiance un İait 
de notoriğt& publigue, C'est gue nous avons actuellement 6,000 exem- 
plaires placâs et sommes obligös d'ouvrir un 3âme souseription pour 
satisfalre â de nouvelles demandes. Il serait bien &trange gue parmi un 
si grand nombre d'amateurs aucun d'eux n'eüt eu assez de bon sens 
pour prövoir |'objeetion gu”'a imagine cet Aristargue moderne.1! 


These arguments, as the STN realized, did not constitute 
much of a defense, so it trled to cut off further attacks by go- 


9. There is a good deal of information about these polemiecs in the dossiers of 
Pierre Gosse Junior et Pinet and of Mallet du Pan in the ST'N papers andin the 
Mömoires secrets of Bachaumont, entries of Aug. 8, Sept. 6, and Sept. 17, 1777, 
and Oet. 6, 1778, 

10. STN to Ranson of La Rochelle, May 24, 1778. 

11. STN to Societâ letteraria e tipografica di Napoli, Jan, 26, 1778. The STN 
went on to explain that it would keep down the number of volumes by increasing 
their size. The effect of Linguet's denunciation on the Neapolitans is elear İrom 
the worried tone of their letter to the ST'N, dated Jan. 6, 1778: ““M. Linguet nei 
suoci Annali no. 15 avverte il pubblico contro Wedizione dell 'Eneiclopedia in # 
di Ginevra e fa toccar con mano che in 29 vol. non conterrâ che la metâ. Çuesta 
& una cosa che merita ogni seria considerazione, sopratutto perehâ non si sono gli 
editori avvaluti delle correzioni d 'Yverdon, che sono buone. ”? 
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ing to their source, It did not appeal directiy to Linguet but 
to his main collaborator, Jacgues Mallet du Pan, who oversaw 
a Swiss edition of the 4mnales being printed by the STN's 
other rival Excyelopödie publisher, the Socidte typographigue 
de Lausane. Because of his personal friendship with Oster- 
vald, Mallet felt more allegiance to the Nenchâtelois than to 
the Lausannois, and he eventually succeeded in ending Lin- 
guet's campaign against the guarto.”” 

Meanwhile, however, Linguet had badly damaged the guar- 
to's market, and Duplain had to devise some way of repairing 
it. Panekoucke had suggested a round of soft-peddled public- 
ity. “Jai mandö â Duplain ce gu'il fallait gwil râpondit, 7 
he informed the ST'N. “Tl faut gue sa rösponse soit göndrale, 
sans nommer ni Linguet, ni les Amnales.” Accordingiy an 
“Avis” appeared in volume 11 that replied to Linguet”s 
eharges, without naming them or their author, by presenting 
the guarto's case positively: ““Nous avons pris avec nos s0U- 
seripteurs un engagement solonnel et saer& de leur livrer gratis 
tous les tomes gui excöderalent le nombre de 36.” In other 
words, what Linguet had denounced as a swindle should be 
understood as a bonus, especially as the individual volumes 
would each contain 200 more pages than anticipated. But who 
was to pay for the seven extra volumes between volumes 29 
and 36, a matter of 70 livres per set and more than a half mil- 
lion livres for all three editions? Duplain tried to construe this 
difficulty as an advantage for the subseribers by announcing 


12. Inaletter of March 14, 1778, the STN assured Duplain ““gu?il n'y a aucun 
danger â courir della part de Linguet et gu'il s'en tiendra aux sarcasmes gu'il a 
lâchös dans son journal .. . Le sieur Mallet, avec gui nous sommes liğs particu- 
liğrement, est parti derniğrement pour aller joindre Linguet â Londreş, avec 
leguel il s'est associö pour son journal; et il nous a donn& sa parole gu'il ne 
paraitrait plus rTien contre notre entreprise, et nous sommes trös portös & eroire 
gue sil avait su gue nous y fusslons intöressös, il n'aurait point fait cette in- 
cartade.?? A close reading of the Annales for 1777 and 1778 shows that Linguet 
did indeed cease his attack on the guarto. Although Mallet's letters from this 
period are missing, his dossier shows that he was a close friend of Ostervald, He 
attempted to negotiate a peace in the guarto—oetavo war in Jan. 1778. And in 
June, when he had returned from London to oversee the Lausanne edition of the 
Annales, he tried to get Linguet to plug the STN'g edition of the Description des 
arts et mâtiers. The Neuchâtelois then sent a sycophantice appeal to Linguet him- 
self, while indicating to one of their closest customers that they expected to make 
some important ““arrangemenis?? with Linguet and at the same time assuring 
Panekoueke that they were ““bien vösolus de ne former aucune liaison avec un tel 
bomme.?? See STN to Linguet, May 30, 1778; ST'N to Charmet of Besançon, May 
3, 1778; and Mallet to STN, June 6, 1778. 

13, Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 27, 1777. 
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another “engagement solonnel”” in a circular letter and an 
Avis in the eighteenth volume: the subseribers would have to 
pay for only thirty-three volumes and would receive the rest 
as an additional bonus. By this stroke of generosity he actu- 
ally increased the retail price of the guarto from 344 to 384 
livres. He could not expect the increase to go unnoticed, so he 
went over to the offensive by attacking all the guarto?s enemies 
ina broadside Mâömoire: ““C'est en vain gue des personnes mal 
intentionndes ont voulu tenter de dâcrier cette &dition; on 
reconnaitra aisöment gu'un motif d'animositö et une basse 
jalousie ont guide leurs honteuses dömarches, gui ne peuvent 
gue faire avorter leurs inigues projets.?'14 

Duplain's tone and tactics had clearly changed: now he de- 
nounced Linguet by name, raked over the guarrel with Panc- 
koucke, and refuted the typographical argument in detail 
(Linguet had got the size of the guarto's type wrong and had 
underestimated the thickness of its volumes). He returned to 
the attack inan Avis to the nineteenth volume of the guarto 
that repeated the same themes while attempting to cover his 
exposed flank by a new maneuver. Writing as “Pellet,” Du- 
plain announced a transfer in the ownership of the third edi- 
tion: “Dans le dösir de röpondre â empressement de mes 
anclens souscripteurs, jJ'ali tralt& avec la Sociste typogra- 
phigue de Neuchâtel. En me remplaçant pour cette trolsöme 
&dition, ils me laissent le temps et les soins gue je me fais un 
devoir sacr& de donner aux deux premiğres.”” The STN con- 
firmed that it had bought out Pellet in a printed circular dated 
July 24, 1778. Another circular and a prospectus followed on 
November 10, while Duplain sent out similar announcements 
from LLyons. All this propaganda stressed that the STN'?s 
guarto would be even better edited, if possible, than Pellet's; 
that both editions would contain everything in the original 
text and a good deal more besides (** augmentations”” as well 
as the uncut Supplömeni); and that the subseribers would 
have to pay for only thirty-two volumes. This stratagenı had 
two purposes: it would promote sales by disassoclating the 
third “edition”? from the typographical and editorlal faults 
of the first two, and it would shift the conditions of the sub- 


14, Undated two-page “'Mâmeire pour les &diteurs de l1”Eneyelopödie de 
Genöve en 32 vol, formatin-4*,?? 
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seription so that no customer could claim that he had only 
bargained for twenty-nine volumes."5 

The STN supported Duplain's fraud enthusiastically be- 
cause 1t expected to get three more volumes to print by lending 
its name to the third edition. As already mentioned, however, 
it printed only one; and despite the claims of its advertising, 
the new guarto outdid its predecessors in the profuslion of 
typographical errors. Then, while the STN was gnashing 
its teeth over the deformities of the third edition, Duplain went 
on to announce a fourth. Still using Pellet?s name as a cover, 
he explained that he would publish one more edition in order 
to satisfy those who had failed to get their money in on time 
to buy the first three. He (Pellet) had received almost 400 more 
orders than he could supply. But he could not produce an edi- 
tion of 400 sets economically, so he would have to charge his 
last subseribers 10 Jivres for each of the three volumes that 
he was giving away free to the first subseribers, bringing the 
price of the final guarto up to 414 livres instead of 384."“ Du- 
plain sent the text of this announcemenit to the STN with 
instructions to publish it in Duteh and Swiss Journals. He 
merely meant it as a ruse ““pour enferrer de plus en plus les 
souscripteurs,”” he explained. The sales campaign for the third 
edition had really become stalled some 300 subseriptions short 
of its goal, and he needed to convince the subseribers of the 
first two editions that they were getting a bargain by receiving 
three extra volumes free instead of getting swindled by being 
forced to pay for four." 

Duplain's announcement probably had a still more devious 
purpose: to convince his partners that he was doing all he 


15. The Avis guoted above all appear on unnumbered pages at the beginning 
of the guarto volumes. The circular letters come from the STN papers, ms. 1283, 
and a copy of the STN”'s prospeetus for the third edition can also be found in 
Case Wing Z 45.18, Newberry Library, ser. 7, Chicago. The underlying reasons 
for the shifts in Duplain's strategy are clear from the following letters: Duplain 
to STN, July 10, 1778; STN to Duplain, July 15, 1778; and Favarger to STN, 
July 21 and July 23, 1778. Favarger wrote the last letter on a copy of Duplain's 
prospectus for the ''Neuchâtel”? edition, which the STN reprinted and circulated 
among its own correspondenis. 

16. Duplain published this announcement in the Gazette de Leyde of April 20, 
1779. 

17. Duplain to STN, Mareh 31, 1779. Duplain timed the announcement to 
eoincide with the period when the subseribers had finished paying for the twenty- 
nine volumes stipulated in the sales agreemenis and were about to pay for the 
extra volumes. See Duplain to STN, April 17, 1779, 
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could to market the unsellable rump of the third edition. The 
STN read it that way—as a laudable attempt to stave off law- 
suits while stampeding customers into buying the last of the 
subseriptions."3 Panekoucke, however, disapproved of it, not 
because he objected to Iying to the public but because he 
thought it would not work: “La notice de Pellet est une charla- 
tanerie dont je ne crois pas gue personne soit la dupe.””? The 
success of this maneuver cannot be calculated, but it brought 
the selling of the guarto to an end in appropriate style, bya 
final round of false advertising. 


Marketing 


All this feinting and sparring with Journal notices raises two 
further issues: how did publishers market books in the eight- 
eenth century, and what do their sales campaigns reveal about 
the literary market place? Admittediy, one must surround 
those guestions with a caveat: the Encyclopödie was nota typi- 
cal book, and its subseription campaign cannot be taken to 
typify book salesmanship. By 1777, the Encyelopödie had 
come to be seen as the embodiment of the Enlightenment, It 
had aroused so much controversy that the publishers of the 
later editions did not have to worry about making itş name 
known, İn fact, its name was used as a selling service device 
by other publishers, who wanted to capitalize on its success 
by presenting their own books as Encyclopöddies. The register 
of applications for privileges kept by the booksellers guild of 
Paris shows a surge of reguests to publish eneyelopedic works 
around 1770, including an Ewcyeclopödie &âconomigue, an En- 
clopödie medicale, an Encyclopödie mathâmatigue, an En- 
eyclopödie domestigue, öconomigue, rurale et marchande, an 
Eneyclopödie militatre, an Eneyclopeddie littöratre, an Ency- 
elopödie des dicux et des höros, and an Encyelopeödie des 
dames.” But far from coasting on this wave of notoriety and 


18. STN to Panekoucke, April 5, 1779: *“Aprâs avoir lu et examin& cet avis, 
il nous 2 paru ötre un moyen assez adroit d'engager les curieux â souserire pour 
la 3ömö6 &dition de |'Eneyclopödie dans la crainte de payer plus eher s'ils atten- 
daient |'apparition de celle gu?on annonce.?? 

19. Panckoucke to STN, April 25, 1779. 

20. Registre des privilâges et permissions simples, Bibliothögue nationale, ms. Pr, 
22001, pp. 141, 146, 150, 164, 183, 225, and 266. Of course Eneyclopödie had ap- 
peared in titles before the publication of Diderot's work, but the incidence of its 
use in the guild”'s registers shows that Diderot's Enecyclopâdie created a voguc for 
the term. 
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letting the book sell itself, the guarto publishers worked 
furlously to market as many copies as they could. Their sales 
campaign has some general significance for understanding 
eighteenth-century publishing, because they used the standard 
technigues of their trade, They distributed prospectuses and 
circulars, placed advertisements in Journals, slipped sales talk 
into their commercial correspondence, and sent traveling 
salesmen far and wide in scarch of subseriptions. 

The publishers adopted these technigues as a matter of 
course, without coordinating them or calculating their effect. 
They evidentiy did not feel a need to work out any special 
sales strategy but assumed that the whole association would 
benefit if each partner hit the public with all the propaganda 
he could muster, firing away in whatever manner suited him. 
“Tl faut röpandre avis sur avis et ne pas vous döcourager, 2. 
Panekoucke exhorted the ST'N in December 1778, when the 
demand seemed to be declining. Duplain stressed the same 
point: *“Tl ne vient plus de souseriptions, et si malgr& 200 let- 
tres gue nous venons de faire partir, nous ne trouvons un de&- 
bouchö, nous serons nâcessitös â une mise en magasin, Ayez 
8.v.p. la bonte de röitörer des annonces, de faire de nouveaux 
efforts, de parler dans vos gazettes.?'> The flow of subserip- 
tions provided a rough indication of demand and helped to 
orient policy. Thus Duplain did not decide to go ahead with 
the third edition until he received a sufficient response from a 
circular letter, which announced that Pellet had already begun 
to print it. But the demand for the guarto had taken the pub- 
lishers by surprise, and they never had a clear idea of its 
extent. In fact each of then had only the vaguest notion of 
what the others were doing to promote sales. They all pro- 
duced their own prospectuses and placed their own advertise- 
ments. Duplain did not consult his partners before announcing 
his fake fourth edition. The ST'N printed a long circular letter 
about the third edition, which it addressed to itself and signed 
“Pellet,” withont informing Duplain or Panckoucke, not to 
mention Pellet himself, who was used to having others put 
words in his mouth.“* Panekoucke sent out similar circulars 
from Paris and then delegated the selling on his endto a Pa- 


21, Panekoucke to ST'N, Dee. 22, 1778. 
22. Duplainto STN, Dec. 22, 1778. 

23. Duplainto STN, April 21, 1778. 
24, Journal helvetigue, March 1778. 
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rislan bookdealer called Laporte, leaving it two removes away 
from Duplain's central operation in Lyons. All three of the 
principal partners dispatehed traveling salesmen to the 
Freneh provinces, but without coordinating their routes, so 
that the salesmen sometines got in each others hair. Favarger 
sold only a few subseriptions during his tour of southern and 
central France in 177/8 because he unknowingiy retraced the 
steps of Duplain's agent, Amable Le Roy, who had already 
harvested most of the sales. Le Roy then complained that 
Favarger spoiled the harvest by telling the subseribers that 
they could delay payments, And Panekoucke's man came 
home almost empty-handed İronı a tour of the north because 
he became caught in the rivalry between provincial and 
Parisian dealers; 


Mon commis voyageur n'a rien fait du tout. Tl sera ici dans guelgues 
Jours. Il a vu la Normandie, la Bretagne, m'a dâöpens& environ six cents 
livres et m'a donn& des mâmoires pour guinze cents en totalitö. On le 
regardait presgue partout comme un espion, Les libraires de province 
n'aiment point ces commis voyageurs des libraires de Paris. Les Lyon- 
nais, les Rouennais ont eu soin d'âtablir des pröventions de toutes 
espâces.25 


Of course the partners did not always work at cross pur- 
poses. Panckoucke applauded the success of one of Duplain's 
earlier traveling salesmen, who sold 395 subseriptions on one 
tour, and he also approved of Duplain's decision to bait sub- 
seriptions with an offer of frec engravings of Diderot and 
d'Alembert: *“C'est une döâpense bien vue et gul peut produire 
un bon effet.””“ By processing all the subseriptions in Lyons, 
Duplain maintained control over the whole enterprise, And by 
observing the same terms in their sales, which went almost 
entirely to retailers rather than to private individuals, the 
partners worked as collaborators instead of as competitors. 
The proceeds of the sales did not get dispersed in commis- 
slons but went to Duplain, who used some of them for oper- 
ating expenses and kept the rest to be distributed among the 
partners, in proportion to each man's share in the associatlon, 
at the final settling of accounts. The associates also tended 
to aim their sales campaign at different areas, even though 

25. Panekoueke to STN, June 26, 1777. On Favarger?s difficulties see Favarger 


to STN, Aug. 23, 1778, and Duplain to STN, Nov. 10, 1778. 
26. Panckoucketo STN, July 8, 1777. 
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they got their salesmen tangled. Panckoucke concentrated on 
Paris, Duplain on the provinces and southern Kurope, and 
the STN on northern Europe. Thus when Duplain wanted to 
make a general announcement, he sent its text to Neuchâtel 
with a reguest for the ST'N to publish it in whatever Journals 
it thought would be effective in “le nord,” a term that he 
applied vaguely to all the territory between England and 
Russia.” 

This propaganda cost very little—another indication of the 
relatively primitive eharacter of eighteenth-century market- 
ing. Favarger wore out a horse during his sales trip in 
France, but the STN easily wrote the beast off as a loss of 96 
livres. Actually the total cost of the five-month journey came 
to guite a lot—i,289 livres and 240 livres for Favarger's sal- 
ary—but only a fraction ofit can be attributed to the Encyclo- 
pedie; for Favarger also collected bills, set up smugeling 
routes, established relations with new booksellers, and sold all 
the other works in the ST'N”s stock.? 

The ST'N charged the guarto association only 18 livres for 
producing 1,500 coples of a four-page ““Grand Prospectus” 
for the third edition in November 1778. Duplain printed his 
own version of it in İLyons, and the STN went on to reprint 
2,060 more copleş on various occasions between November 
1778 and January 1780. It also produced a one-page petil pro- 
spectus to be distributed with the Gazette de Berne and 300 
lettres circulaires, which it sent around its network of book- 
sellers.*” As Duplain?s other printers also turned out pro- 
spectuses, it seems İikely that they produced enough to supply 
every bookseller in Kurope with a dozen or more and to flood 


27. On May 11, 1777, for example, Duplain wrote to the ST'N, “' Nous vous 
envoyons ci-inelus le prospectus gue vous ferez imprimer tel guel au möme nombre 
gue la Gazette de Berne, en vous entendant avec le gazetier pour les frais de 
poste ..., Le möme prospectus .. . vous servira pour le nord, 1'Allemagne, 
VAngleterre, Ja Hollande et tous les autres pays oü vous voulez en envoyer. 
Faites-en tirer le nombre gu il vous en faut.”” 

28. STN papers, Brouillard B, entry for Dee. 1, 1778, and Favarger's ''Carnet 
de voyage, ?? ms. 1059, 

29. Brouillard B, entry for Nov. 28, 1778. A copy of this prospectus can be 
found in Case Wing Z 45.18, ser, 7, Newberry Library, and a copy from Duplain's 
edition of it, which Favarger sent to the STN from Lyons with his letter of 
July 23, 1778, isin Favarger?s dossier of the ST'N papers. 

30. The information on pressruns is derived from the STN”'s *' Bangue des 
ouvrlers, ?? entries for Oct. 31, 1778; Aug. 1, 1778; Nov. 28, 1778; June 5, 1779; 
July 10, 1779; and Jan, 22, 1780. 
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the channels of the book trade. With a ream of paper anda 
day?s work by a compositor and a press crew, the ST'N could 
easily run off a thousand prospectuses for 12 livres. 

Notices in journals were just as cheap. The STN placeda 
full-page annonce in the Gazette de Berne—thirty-six lines 
in small pica—for only 7 livres 10 sous. Similar notices in the 
journals of Basel and Schaffhausen cost 6 or 7 livres apiece, 
and almost eight pages of sales talk in the STN's own Journal 
helvötigue cost the association only 6 livres. These prices are 
difficult to evaluate, owing to the scanty state of researclı on 
French-language periodicals in the eighteenth century. But by 
modern standards the circulation of the journals was certainly 
small. Im 1778 pressruns ranged from 7,000 in the case of the 
Mercure to 250 in the case of the Journal helvötigue. The Ga- 
zette de Leyde probably had as much influence as any journal 
in le nord, judging İrom the freguent references to it in the 
STN?s correspondence, In 1779 it charged only 26 livres for 
a half-page notice consisting of twenty-five lines in small type. 
The ST'N also paid about a livre a line for three other adver- 
tisemenits for the guarto, which it placed in the Gazette de 
Leyde in 1777 and 1778.35: But it had to pay almost twice as 
much (38 shillings) for two half-page notices in the widely 
read Morning-Herald ot London (only two lines of them were 
devoted to the guarto, the rest concerned the Description des 
arts et mâtiers). Booksellers who speculated on the guarto also 
took out their own advertisements. Teâron of Geneva, for ex- 
ample, published five notices in the Gazette de Leyde and four 
in the Gazette de Berne between 1777 and 1779. Therefore the 
total cost of advertising for the guarto cannot be established, 
but it did not amount to much. For its part, the ST'N placed 
ten notices in five journals for about 120 livres—less than a 
third of the price of one Encyclopâdie. The sum looks insig- 
nificant, if seen from the perspective of Madison Avenue, but 
it produced a heavy dose of publicity by cighteenth-century 
standards. 

Twentieth-century notions of advertising do not fit the prac- 


31. The STN mentioned these expenses in a letter to Duplain of June 26, 
1779. The text of the half-page notice appeared in the Gazette de Leyde ot April 
20, 1779. And the pressrun of the Journal helvötigue has been caleulated from the 
STN 's *“Bangue des ouvriers.?? On the Mercure subseriptions, whieh may have 
doubled by 1789, see Panekoucke to STN, July 21, 1778, where Panckoucke said 
they had reached 6,500, and the Mömoires secrets of Oct. 6, 1778, where they are 
estimated at 7,000. 
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tices of the Old Regime, and it would be anachronistie to comb 
through the papers of the guarto publishers in the expectation 
of finding an advertising budget or reports on market re- 
search. The publishers could have afforded many more Journal 
notices, but it never occurred to them that they could saturate 
the “media” with a “campaign.” They contented themselves 
with a few annonces—that 1s, literally, with announcing, in 
single issues of a half-dozen Journals, that their product could 
be obtained at a certain price and in a certain manner.3 
They did not, however, compose these announcements casu- 
alliy. Duplain wrote his own copy and passed it on to Neu- 
cehâtel with striet orders that it be printed without changes: 
““Nous vous remettons ci-inelus un avis â joindre tel guel dans 
les gazettes de Berne ou autres, si vous en connaissez, sans y 
rien changer.'”** In this case, the text announced the fake 
fourth edition with the covering explanation that ““Pellet”? had 
received nearly 400 more orders than he could supply, whereas 
in fact the real entrepreneur behind the guarto, Duplain, had 
Just informed his partners, who also remained hidden, that 
the sales for the third “edition,” which was really the second, 
had fallen short by 300 subseriptlons—and even that informa- 
ton was false. Having woven together such a complex pat- 
tern of lies, Duplain could not afford to have a single word 


32. The costs of the ST'N 's advertising can be reconstructed from Brouillard 
B, entries for Feb. 8, May 3, June 13, and Nov. 28, 1778, and from the STN”'s 
*“Compte courant?? on all of its Eneyclopödie work for Duplain in m.s. 1220, The 
entry for Feb, 8, 1778, in the Brouillard provides an example of different costs 
and account keeping: 

Eneyclopödie 4* doit aux suivants, prospectus et avis ingör&s dans les papiers pub- 
lies concernant la 3öme souscription: 


& Bangue | des ouvriers), composition et tirage d'avis 


et de prospectus ... 4-10 
â Journal helvötigue 1778, insertion de avis s.s... G- 
â Profits et Pertes: Papier de poste pour dit ... B— 


Port et affranchissage d'aviş en 
Hollande, â Bâle, Sehaffhausen 


et Berne ... 4-10 
Droits aux 3 gazetiers de Suisse ... 21 
28-10... 28-10 


39 (livres) 
Jean-Baptiste d'Arnal, a Swiss merehant in London, informed the STN on April 
19, 1782, that he had placed its notice in two issues of “'le Morning Herald, gui 
est le papier le plus â la mode; cela m'a coüt& 38 sehellings.?? He also included 
4 copy of the printed text. The text of the other notices has been established bya 
study of the Gazette de Leyde, the Gazette de Berne, and the Journal helvötigue 
for the period 1777—1780. 

33. Duplain to STN, March 31, 1779. 
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disrupted. With seeming artlessness, he began the advertise- 
ment as follows: 


Jean-Löonard Pellet, imprimeur â Genöve et &diteur de |'Ency- 
clopddie in-guarto, annonce gu İ'ouvrage des rödacteurs est entiğrement 
fini et gue son &dition contiendra en tout 36 volumes de discours et 3 
de planehes. İl se fait un devoir sacr& de tenir les promesses gu'ila 
consignâes â la töte des tomes XI, XIII, et XVİI. En conseguence, 
MM. les souseripteurs recevront gratis trois volumes de discours.3 


Duplain did not develop his main point—the announcement 
of the new edition, which was meant as a foil to make the 
terms of the old editions look good—until well down in the 
body of the text. This indirectness suited the casual, epistolary 
style of elghteenth-century jJournalism. Pellet spoke directiy 
to “MM. les souseripteurs,” using the polite form of the third 
person, as if he were merely imparting informatlon. His voice 
sounded like that of the journalists themselves, for Journals 
were conceived as open letters. They presented their news in 
an offhand manner, without headlines or special make-up, as 
so much letter-writing between ordinary correspondantis and 
the gazelter. Advertisements, called simply annonces or avis, 
could hardiy be distinguished from news, although they usu- 
ally came at the end in French periodicals. Everything about 
them gave off an air of casualness and confidentiality, just the 
thing for systematic falsehood. 

The slant of the publishers? sales pitch suggests the way 
they expected the Encyclopedie to appeal to the reading pub- 
lic. They could have presented it as a superb reference work 
or as a manifesto of the Enlightenment. Kither approach 
would have indicated the importance of ideology in their per- 
ception of the public. İn fact they combined themes in a way 
that is still more significant, as can be appreciated from the 
opening sentences of their main prospectus, which they re- 
printed in most of their annonces and avis, imeluding the 
“ Avertissement des nouveaux &diteurs*? at the head of volume 
İin the guarto. 


Les deux &crivains gui conçurent le projet de 1'Eneyclopödie en 
firent la bibliothâgue de |homme de goüt, du philosophe, et du savant. 
Ce livre nous dispense de lire presgue tous les autres. Ses &diteurs, en 
&clairant Vesprit humain, U&tonnent souvent par İ'immense vari&tö de 
leurs connaissances, et plus souvent encore par la nouveautö, la pro- 


34, Güzette de Leyde, April 20, 1779. 
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fondeur, et |'ordre systömatigue de leurs idâes. Personne n'a mieux 
connu gu'eux İ'art de monter des consâguences aux principes, de 
dögager la vörit& de W'alliage des erreurs, de pr&venir contre |'abus des 
mots, gul en est la principale source, d'öpargner des efftorts â la 
mâ&moire gui recueille les idges, â la raison gui les combine, â 'imagi- 
nation gui les embellit. Cette marehe vraiment philosophigue a dü 
aceölörer les progrös de la raison ; et depuis guelgues ann&es İ'on court 
â pas de göant dans une route gu'ils ont applanlie et dont ils ont sou- 
vent changâ les öpines en fleurs. 


A guarto on the shelf would demonstrate its owner's ex- 
cellence in three capacities: asa man of taste, asa man of 
learning, and as a philosophe. Far from being incompatible, 
these roles complemented one another; and best of all, they 
were easy to play. Diderot and d'Alembert had laid out such 
pleasant paths through the arid expanses of knowledge that 
one could merely follow their lead, stopping now and then to 
enjoy the flowers along the way, and still have the satisfaction 
of belonging to the intellectual vanguard. One did not even 
have to read very many other books, for the Encyclopfdie was 
a library unto itself. The editors did not list the works that it 
rendered obsolete, but anyone who consulted its Discours pre- 
liminaire would have no difficulty in distinguishing between the 
heavy tomes of traditional learning and the streamlined, mod- 
ern model, Modern learning meant Enlightenment; the pro- 
spectus made that point clear, not only by invoking reason and 
the progressive march of philosophy but also by attributing 
knowledge to the operation of the three faculties, memory, 
reason, and imagination, exactiy as d'Alembert had done in 
the Discours pröliminaire. lt made these points gentiy, how- 
ever, without any flag-waving about Bacon and Locke or any 
rhetoric about trampling superstition underfoot. 

İnstead of emphasizing the Encyclopfddie's challenge to 
accepted values, it stressed the ease with which the subseribers 
could become learned and progressive at the same time. Di- 
derot and d'Alembert had made those gualitieş seem insepa- 
rable—a neat triek, like turning thorns into flowers, which the 
publishers adapted to their propaganda. They wanted to sell 
Encyelopödies, not to make them seem difficult, and the book's 
authors had provided its main selling point: it was both a 
compendium of knowledge and a vehicle of Enlightenment. To 
ask whether it appealed to eighteenth-century readers as the 
one thing or the other is to miss the point, for it was intended 
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to appeal to them in both respects, by the men who wrote it 
and the men who sold it. Thus in a vulgar and simplified way, 
the advertisements amplified the message of the book; they did 
not distort it, And in doing so, they testified to the spread of 
a certain cultural tone, The publishers calculated that many 
people would buy the guarto merely in order to appear intel- 
lectually fashionable, Not only did the prospectus suggest that 
anyone who owned an Encyclopedie could call himself a philo- 
sophe, but Ostervald made the strategy of exploiting intellec- 
tual snobbism explicit in a letter to Panekoucke: “Tl faut 
commencer par distinguer et ranger sous deux classes tous ceux 
gui se sont pourvus chez nous: les uns sont gens de lettres ou 
curieux de s”instruire â aide de cette compilation; les autres 
n'ont &t€ guidös gue par une sorte de vanit&, se faisant gloire 
de possöder un ouvrage si renomme&. 35 

Intellectual snobbism seems to have been a new phenomenon 
at this time, perhaps because intellectuals had Just begun to 
get a hearing in the general public. In any case, it seems sig- 
nificant that the snobs sided with the Eneyclopedie, while the 
book remained offcially illegal. It could not be advertised 
in journals printed in France, although foreign perlodicals 
like the Gazette de Leyde, which circulated widely in the king- 
dom, carried notices about it, Duplain had to keep his operation 
hidden behind the Swiss title pages, and even the prospectuses 
had to seem Swiss. “Tl a fallu des courses, des sollicitations, 
des d&marches pour obtenir la circulation modörde et comme 
venant de Newchâtel de ce prospectus,'”6 Panckoucke in- 
formed the STN. The STN received several letters from book- 
dealers who were afraid to sell the guarto, and its replies, 
though reassuring, indicated the limits to the book's legiti- 
maey:'“Ouoigu'il y ait cu une döfense de la part du magistrat 
pour cet ouvrage, nous sommes trâs assur&s gue İeffet en est 
suspendu et gu'il n'y a absolument rien â craindre pour les 
collecteurs, surtout en mettant, guant â la capitale, guelgue 
prudence dans leur mareh&.'”7 The government could not 
openly renounce its persecution of the Encyclopödie without 
seeming to endorse the ideology of the book. So the publishers 
had the best of both worlds : they could capitalize on the allure 

35. Ostervald to Panekoueke, May 9, 1779. 

36. Panekoucke to STN, Dee. 22, 1778. Of course the limited toleration granted 
to their publicity meant that the publishers had to restrain the ideological element 


in their prospectuses and notices, but they did not eliminate it entirely. 
37. STN to Pyre, Mayl, 1777. 
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of illegal literature while exploiting the unacknowledged pro- 
tection of the authorities. But the most important point about 
their marketing concerns the way the Encyclopödie was pre- 
sented and perceived during the late eighteenth century. It had 
originally made a splash by arousing controversy; it had 
spread throughout Europe on the waves of its succös de scan- 
dale; and itş enemies kept stirring up the scandal by renewing 
their attacks. Far from evolving into a neutral reference work, 
it remained official anathema until the Revolution, Its illegality 
continued to be so good for business that the STN prayed for 
more edicts against 1t.39 


Booksellers 


The publicity and polemics show how the Encyclopâödie was 
seen by its contemporaries, when it appeared on the market in 
a relatively inexpensive form. But the marketing itself in- 
volved a great deal more than the production of propaganda. 
It occurred in two stages: the publishers sold subseriptions 
to booksellers, and the booksellers sold then to individual cus- 
tomers. This two-step sales process regulred two systems of 
communication. The publishers and booksellers broadcast 
general messages to the public, and they exchanged com- 
mercial information through their own network, a trade grape- 
vine that operated through exchanges of letters, personal vis- 
its, and traveling agents. 

This process put the middleman in a strategic position. Far 
from maintaining sales organizations that could operate ona 
national scale, the publishers had only comptoirs, tiny home 
oflices composed of a bookkeeper and one or two elerks. But 
after years of doing business, they had built up extensive 
contacts everywhere in the retail trade, They therefore aimed 
most of their sales campaign at the retailers, who handled the 
selling on the local level. ““On peut sousecrire chez les princi- 
paux libraires de chague ville?”** was the formula that closed 
most of the annonces for the guarto and for most other books 
as well, In order to persuade the booksellers to act energeti- 


38. STN to Bosset, Aug. 28, 1779. For İurther discussion of this point see 
Chapter IX. 

39. In this instance the formula comes from an annonce in the Gazette de 
Leyde of Feb. 6, 1778. Sometimes the notices said that the public could subscribe 
with Pellet or the ST'N, but they usually direeted subseribers to retailers, 
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cally as Ereyelopfddie salesmen, the publishers allotted them 
a large share in the profits. The dealers bought their guartos 
for 294 livres and sold them for 384, and they received a free 
copy for every twelve that they ordered. If they sold a baker?s 
dozen, they would make 1,464 livres, the eguivalent of two 
years? wages for a journeyman printer and a profit of 41 
percent on an investment of 3,528 livres, The importance of 
the trade discount emerges elearly in their letters. Gaston of 
Toulouse, for example, told the ST'N that he had made a great 
effort to sell subseriptions, because ““si la remise est honnâte, 
on ne craint point la d&pense pour se mettre en campagne pour 
tâcher de se procurer de bien loin des souseripteurs.””* The 
guarto—octavo war became in large part a struggle over book- 
sellers, and Panekoucke expected to win it because of the 
profits he shared with them: “*Vous sentez, Monsieur, gue le 
trös gros b&ndfice des libraires les empöchera de favoriser 
cette entreprise (the octavo),”? he explained to Östervald.* 
“Etil n?yagu'eux gui puissent faire le succös d'un ouvrage 
de cette nature. Cette seule raison suffirait pour ne pas vous 
faire craindre cette concurrence. ” 

The STN also attributed the guarto's success to the support 
of the booksellers and ascribed their support to the money they 
made from it.” In its commercial correspondence, the STN 
kept pushing them to sell the book harder, Again and again it 
returned to the same point: by buying the guarto volumes for 
7 livres and 10 sous apiece and selling them for 10 liyres, 
they could make a killing. ““Nous avons pour maxime gendral 
de faire gagner gros â tous les libraires avec gui nous travail- 
lons,”*# it explained to Abert of Avallon, adding suggestively 
that Abert's colleagues in nearby Dijon had sold 100 subserip- 
tions in a few months. Meanwhile it urged the Dijonnais to 
emulate the booksellers of Besançon, who had sold still more, 
and it goaded one Bisontin for lagging behind the others: 
“Personne ne vous demande-t-il de VEneyclopdödie guarto? 
Nous croyons gue vous &tes le seul libraire en France et möme 
ailleurs gui n'y ait specul&. Leur böndfce est assur&.”“ Tt was 
by letters of this sort, dozens of letters every week, that the 
publishers handled most of their end of the marketing. 

40. Gaston to ST'N, April 6, 1778. 

41. Panekoucke to ST'N, Nov, 19, 1777. 

42. STN to Cardinal Valenti of Rome, July 12, 1779. 


43. STN to Abert, Mayl, 1777. 
44, STN to Charmet, June 19, 1777. 
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The booksellers produced still more propaganda on the 
other end. They took out advertisements in local periodicals, 
spread around prospectuses supplied by the publishers, and 
talked up the guarto when customers wandered into their 
shops. Tonnet of Dole favored posters: ““Vous ne feriez pas 
mal d'y ajouter un placard en grosses lettres pour afficher 
devant ma boutigue, ainsi gue devalent faire tous vos cor- 
respondants.”'“ Charle of Meaux relied on the 4fiches de la 
Brie and on the heavy use of prospectuses : ““En les röpandant 
dans nos environs avec soin, je pourrai bien vous faire 24 
souscriptions au lieu de 12.''*“ And some dealers even produced 
prospectuses of their own. The Societâ letterarla e tipografica 
di Napoli circulated an elegant, two-page prospectus in Italian, 
which invited subseriptions for both the guarto and the octavo 
editions.* 'The publicity for the guarto therefore mushroomed 
all over Hurope, and most of the selling was done by local 
bookdealers, who used whatever devices they could command. 
But what did the guarto look like from their perspective, and 
how did they understand their role in the diffusion process? 

Those guestions can be pursued in two ways, by consulting 
the booksellers? letters and by following Favarger's reports 
on retailing during his sales trip of 1778. The letters make 
somewhat disappointing reading because the booksellers did 
not expatiate on their notions of literature and their relations 
with their customers, They maintained a tight-lipped, busi- 
nesslike tone and kept to the subjects that concerned them and 
their suppliers: shipping arrangements, payment problems, 
and the guality of the merchandise. But this emphasis shows 
how the Eneyclopödte appeared from their point of view, They 
saw it primarily as an opportunity to keep their heads above 
water in a trade where men were constantly going under. 
This hard-bitten and strietly economic view of the book pre- 
vailed especially among the smaller dealers, as is clear froma 
few examples chosen from the area around Nancy. 

Fournier of Saint-Dizier, a town of 5,600 souls in western 

45. Tonnet to STN, Nov. 8, 1769. In this case Tonnet was referring to another 
work, but his remark applies to the Eneyelopödie. Bookdealers also circulated 
sample title pages, though they did not mention this common sales teehnigue in 
their correspondence about the guarto. 

46. Charle to STN, Dec. 8, 1777. As his remark indicates, the booksellers 
strained to get the free thirteenth copy, so the baker?s dozen provision stimulated 
their salesmanship. 


47. Societâ letteraria e tipografica di Napoli to ST'N, Feb. 17, 1778. This letter 
ineludes a copy of the prospectus and a long discussion of it. 
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Lorraine, counted himself lucky: he had a small nest egg. His 
wife wanted him to invest it in land, but he thought he might 
do better in Encyclopödies—provided he could get special 
terms. If he could have a discount of 94 livres a set in addition 
to the free thirteenths, he told the STN, he would pay cash on 
the barrel head. It was a tempting offer, for cash paymenis 
were rare in a trade that suffered from lack of specie, and 
Fournier thought he could sell two dozen subseriptions. The 
STN could not accept it, however, because once one of the 
guarto associates deviated from the fixed wholesale price, they 
would be deluged with reguests for discounts. So in the end, 
Fournler's wife had her way, and he sold only three guartos, 
at the standard price,“ 

Meanwhile in Joinville, a nearby town of 3,000, the local 
bookseller, a certain de Gaulle, was filling his letters with 
lamentations about the cost of transport. “Comment voudriez- 
vous gue Je puisse souscrire pour un exemplaire de |Eneyclo- 
pedie?” he asked. “Les ports et les droits m'emporteraient le 
profit.”” Although he finally sold one subseription, he con- 
sidered Joinville a poor market for books. People preferred 
to spend their money on tapestries, he explained: “Jai le 
malheur d'âtre dans une ville oü il n'y a pas beaucoup de 
curleux. ?719 

A little to the north, in Verdun, a small city of 10,300, a 
bookseller called Mondon worked hard to sell a dozen sub- 
seriptions, in order to profit from the free thirteenth copy. The 
prospectus produced a promising response among his cus- 
tomers, particularly the officers of two regiments stationed 
in the towu, he reported. Within four months, he had sold 
eight Encyelopddies; and after the announcement of the third 
edition, he sold four more, But then difficulties set in. Du- 
plain's first shipments did not contain enough copies of the 
first volumes, so that Mondon had to supply some of his cus- 
tomers before others. ““Je suis dans |embarras,” he wrote to 
the ST'N. “ Leguel de mes souscripteurs pr&förerai-je? Ce sont 
tous des personnes de la premiöre elasse,”? Next, Duplain lost 
Mondon's order for the third edition. When he finalIly found it, 
he sent twice as many copies as Mondon had reguested. And 
when Mondon inspected the shipment, he discovered that the 
whole thing was worthless because at least 200 sheets had 


48. Fournier to STN, Oet. 5, 1777; May 30, 1780; and June 20, 1780. 
49. De Gaulleto STN, May 3 and Aug. 13, 1777. 
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been spoiled by dampness and mishandling. As Duplain failed 
to replace the defective sheets and barely condescended to 
answer his letters, Mondon tried to get the ST'N to intervene. 
Duplain had ceased to care about the small booksellers and 
had failed to keep control of the guarto, once it had become a 
gigantic enterprise, he complained. And worst of all, Duplain 
had refused to give him his free thirteenth copy, on the 
grounds that four of his twelve guartos came İrom the third 
edition, which was a separate affair. ““Vous devez bien imagi- 
ner gue dans une petite ville comme celle-ci il âtait difficile 
sans soin et sans se döplacer de faire un nombre de souscrip- 
tions. Je vous avouerai gue c'&tait dans 1'esp&rance de jJouir du 
I3öme.” All these difficulties created problems with Mondon's 
customers, who refused to pay until they recelived complete 
and correct volumes. And finally, the slump in the book trade 
and the departure of a great many troops for the American 
war left Mondon near the edge of bankruptey. “'Je ne regarde 
pas comme mortificatlon de vous faire |'aveu de mon peu de 
fortune. Comme pöre de famille, je dois prendre garde â mes 
engagements et les respecter .. . Le commerce ici est totale- 
ment tombö. Nul âtat ne peut fixer son döbit sans troupes, et 
&'eşt ce dont nous sommes dögarnis depuis la mis&rable guerre 
gui nous Öte toutes ressources .... Je suis hors d'ötat de 
payer: six enfants, peu de commerce ne me laissent entrevoir 
gue beaucoup de peine.”'"9 

Such were the tribulations of small-town booksellers, The 
large dealers did not agonize over payments, but they, too, 
treated the Eneyclopödie exclusively as an opportunity to 
make money. Machuel of Rouen appraised the demand for the 
guarto as “'lucrative.”””! Mathieu of Nancy said that he ex- 
pected to sell a great many subseriptions and then did so, 
without going into further detail.5? Bergeret of Bordeaux, 
Chevrier of Poitiers, Letourmy of Orlâans, Rigaud of Mont- 
pellier, and Buchet of Nimes discussed the guarto in similar 
fashion. They always treated it as a best seller, but never ana- 
Iyzed the reasons for its success. Instead, they maneuvered 
for favorable treatment—secret discounts or priority in the 
dispatehing of shipments—and filled their letters with com- 
plaints about Duplain. Rigaud, for example, tried to play 


50. Mondon to STN, March 20, 1778; Sept. 26, 1778; and April 9, 1780. 
51. Machuel to STN, April11, 1779. 
52. Mathieu to STN, Mareh 30, 1779. 
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the STN off against Duplain in order to get an extra İree 
copy as a reward for collecting over a hundred subseriptions. 
The STN turned his reguest aside with a remark about what 
his success had meant for him: ““Nous devons aussi vous 
f6liciter de votre spöculation â raison du böngfice gu'il yaâ 
faire pour vous.” And he replied with some fulminating eriti- 
cism of the first two ““editions”: 


On trouve le papier gris et in&gal, le caractöre us&, les corrections mal 
faites, car |'ouvrage fourmille de fautes d'impression, Enfin, le dis- 
cours pröliminaire du premier volume est exâcutö d'une maniğre 
infâme, &'est-â-dire de caractöres usâs sur de trös mauvais papler ete. 
Si on continue de möme, cela attirera infailliblement des discussions et 
vraisemblablement des procös avec les souseripteurs, gui ne cessent de 
se plaindre et gui enfin feront &elat.53 


Finally, the booksellers? letters illustrate the functioning of 
their trade grapevine. Faced with the dangers of being caught 
in the crossfire between warring consortia of publishers or of 
getting lost in the blizzard of false advertising, the retailers 
needed to know what was really going on among the pub- 
lishers. An obscure, marginal dealer like Lair of Blois found 
it extremely difficult to get a clear view of events, In December 
1773, Lair heard (wrongiy) that the work on the Supplöâmeni 
was floundering, owing to the desertion of Diderot (who had 
no connection with it); so he decided to order Föâlice's Ency- 
clopödie d'Yverdon. By March 1777, the news of the guarto's 
existence had reached him, though he believed (wrongiy) that 
it was being published in Bouillon and was a cheap counter- 
feit of Felice's work. He favored the guarto until he read 
Linguet's attack on it in the Ânnales, which convinced him 
that Pellet and Panckoucke meant to swindle their subscribers 
and that he should remain faithfnl to Föâlice after all. But his 
faith was shaken when he heard rumors about the plan to 
publish a version of the Encycdlopödie Möthodigue in Liege. 
Favarger finally elarified the situation when he came through 
Blois on his sales trip of 1778; but in vevealing the true nature 
of the guarto, he disguised that of the Möthodiguwe, because he 
did not want the new Eneyclopödie to ruin the market for 
the old one, He therefore convinced Lair that the project for 
the Methodigue was a pipe dream, even though Panckoucke had 


53. STN to Rigaud, Nov. 23, 1777, and Rigaud to STN, March 9, 1778. 
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already taken it over and was about to execute it in Paris.” 

Important booksellers located at nodal points along the 
grapevine succeeded much better in keeping themselves in- 
formed. Jean Mossy, a powerful and canny dealer in Mar- 
seilles, knew all about the connections between Neuchâtel and 
Lyons six weeks after the STN had accepted the Traitö de 
Dijon, but he hesitated to colleet subseriptions for the guarto 
because he wanted to be certain about which of the competing 
editions the government would favor. '““Ouant â votre nouvelle 
edition de VEncyclopâddie in-guarto, je nt sais encore gue vous 
dire,” he wrote to the STN in May 1777. “ Nous avions reçu 
des ordres du gouvernment de ne point nous möâler ni de la 
vente, ni de la souscription de cet ouvrage. Outre cela, on parle 
dune autre gue le gouvernement veut favoriser, gul sera aussi 
in-guarto. İl s'agit d'avoir patience pour voir ce gue tout cela 
deviendra.”” A month later, Mossy realized that the govern- 
ment had thrown its support behind Duplain's guarto; and 
three months later he had penetrated the motive behind Du- 
plain: ““J'entrevois gue cette entreprise est combinde par un 
français et gu'il a envie d'abandonner le commerce aprös 
cette opedration.??85 

Above all, the booksellers relied on their information net- 
work to avoid being stuck with old editions when new ones 
threatened to capture the market. As soon as Sens of Toulouse 
heard about the guarto, he cancelled an order for the second 
folio edition; and as soon as Carez of Toul heard about the 
Methodigue, he cancelled an order for the guarto.5* The book- 
sellers also excehanged information about other subjects, such 
as the solveney of their competitors and the direction of 
government poliey. For example, Chaurou informed the STN 
that the authorities in Toulouse did not intend to release the 
shipment of octavos that they had seized: “L'Encyclopödie 

54. The seguence of the misinformation that reached Lair can be reconstructed 
from his letters to the STN of Dec. 14, 1773; Sept. 21, 1774; March 23, 1777; 
May 15, 1777; Feb. 18, 1778; and Nov. 11, 1778. 

55. Mossy to STN, May 16 and Aug, 4, 1777. 'The “'ordres?? to which Mossy 
referred probably concerned the Eneyclopödie d'Yverdon, which was strietiy for- 
bidden in France and was also published in the guarto format. 

» 56. Carez to STN, Dec, 17, 1781, and Sens to STN, March 5, 1777: “*'Guant 
& 'Eneyelopddie, Ja personne pour laguelle nous voulions la (a copy of the folio 
edition) faire venir, sur les bruits gui courent gue 1'Eneyeclopödie de Genöve en 
format in-guarto aura lieu et gue le libraire Panekoucke de Paris s'est arrang& 
avec celui gul en a projetö 1Yâditlon, nous a dit gu'il donnerait volontiers la 


prâf&rence â WYödition in-guarto, ce gui est cause ögalement gue nouş vous prierons 
de ne pas nous İ'envoyer.?? 
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in-octavo n'a pas &t& rendue, et Don assure mâöme gu'elle ne le 
sera pas. Je pense gue İon n'obtiendra le privilöge tacite de 
cet ouvrage gu'apre&s gue celle in-guarto sera consommde,?”” 
This was an important piece of news, which meant in effect 
that the guarto group had won the trade war; for the more it 
traveled the more it provoked the octavo subseribers to desert 
to the guarto, and the STN took care to keep it circulating 
through the grapevine. 

Not surprisingiy, the booksellers appear only as business- 
men when seen through business letters, but they were also 
cultural agents who operated at the meeting point between 
literary supply and demand. When a publisher's representa- 
tive came through town, they often discussed public tastes in 
literature, and their discussions often influenced the pub- 
lisher's decision about what works to reprint and what genres 
to emphasize. Favarger took soundings on literary demand 
wherever he went, traveling from book shop to book shop 
during his tour de France in 1778. His diary and letters con- 
stitute a virtual survey of the Encyclopâdie market, which one 
can follow as he progressed around the map of France. 

Im Lyons, for example, the booksellers talked about nothing 
but the success of the guarto, although they were careful about 
how much they revealed in their talk, After a discussion in 
the powerful firm of Pârisse frâres, Favarger reported to the 
STN, “Je n'ai pu savoir leurs pensbes sur |Encyelopâdie 
guarto. İls sont trös röservös, ces Messieurs. Mais ils s'ac- 
cordent â dire gu'il n'y a rien sous presse dans tout Lyon gue 
guelgues misöres et | Encyclopddie guarto.”” In Vienne Veuve 
Vedeilhö was all enthusiasm: “Elle a plac& 48 exemplaires de 
PEncyeclopeödie guarto, et la möme chose est â Vienne gu'â 
Lyon: Von n'achöte plus de livre gue celui-lâ,” Similarly in 
Grenoble Veuve Giroud said that she had sold twenty-six sub- 
seriptions and could sell another two dozen, if Fâlice could be 
persuaded to take back some incomplete sets of the Eneyclo- 
pödie d'Yverdon. After receiving the first fourteen volumes of 
1t, her clients had canceled their subseriptions, and they now 
wanted to give up Felice's Encyclopfdie for the STN's. Push- 
ing farther south, Favarger entered some arid territory. 


Dans Valence c'est Aurel gui fait le plus, mais il est charge de 
famille et ne gagne guğre ... İln'ya point de libraireâ Vivlers, Un 


57. ChaurontoS'TN, Dec. 22, 1778. 
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ambulant du Vivarais dont je n'ai pu savoir le nom ni la demeure y 
apporte, comme â Mont&limar, 3 ou 4 fois pendant l'annde des livres â 
vendre. Orange n'a gu'un nomm& 'Touit, perruguier de profession, 
mais gui vend des usages et rien d'autre. Calamel, gui est not& sur 
Valmanach deş libraires, est un marehand d'&toffes, gui autrefois a 
vendu des livres mais gui n'en tient plus. 


Carpentras did not contain a single bookseller, but like other 
small cities in the area it drew its supplies from the pirate 
publishers in the papal territory of Avignon. The Avignonese 
treated Favarger as an enemy and a spy, and the going got 
rougher on the route to Toulon because unemployed silk 
workers had turned to highway robbery. Favarger made it 
safely, but he found only three booksellers in Toulon, who told 
him that their trade had slumped so badiy that they could 
only sell books on navigation. Business was booming, however, 
in Marseilles, Nimes, and Montpellier, Herisson of Carcassone 
had canceled his subseriptions to the octavo in order to get the 
guarto. And Fuzier of Pözenas and Odezenes et fils of Morbil- 
lon also seemed inelined to desert to the guarto, mainly be- 
cause the smuggling operation of the octavo publishers had 
collapsed in the southwest. The guarto had swept everything 
before it in Toulouse, though Favarger found the city to be 
a “centre de la bigoterie”” and its booksellers a collection of 
seoundrels, who tried to eliminate one another by mutual de- 
nunciation to the police, A bookbinder called Gaston had gath- 
ered cighty to cighty-five subseriptions for the guarto by offer- 
ing free binding as a bonus, but the booksellers? guild had 
forced him to give them all up on the grounds that a non-guild 
member had no right to sell books, The guarto also sold well 
in Bordeaux, despite a slump in the local book trade, which 
the dealers attributed to the American war. After going north 
through La Rochelle, where he did not do much business, and 
Poitiers, “une bien pauvre ville pour tout commerce,”? Favar- 
ger returned home through the Loire Valley, which was also 
a disappointment. His diary contains a series of entries like 
“Saumur, rilen” and “Chinon, encore moins.”” The three 
L'Etourmy brothers dominated the trade of the valley from 
their strongholds in Tours, Blois, and Orldans; but Favarger 
did not succeed in capturing their business, and he did not 
want the business of most of the lesser dealers, who speculated 
in prohibited books but failed to pay their bills, according to 
information that he picked up from the local merchants. After 
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inspecting two of the biggest markets for the guarto, Dijon 
and Besançon, Favarger finally made it back to Neuchâtel, 
five months and hundreds of hours of shop talk after his 
departure.5 

Although one cannot recapture the talk of those shops, one 
can catch something of its flavor from F'avarger's letters. He 
found the big Lyonnais dealers to be difficult and aloof: ““Tls 
mwont jJamais le tenıps de vous &couter. Il semble gu'ils ont des 
empires â gouverner.”? The booksellers of Toulouse adopted a 
more casual, southern style of business : 


Lorsgue vous avez fait vos oftres, İ'on vous röpond gue |'on examinera 
le catalogue ete., vous priant de repasser. Vous repassez done 3 ou 4 
fois, et il arrive gue le patron ne s'y trouve pas, Si vous le trouvez, il 
n a pas eu le temps d' examiner vos propositions. İl faut donc y 
retourner, pourguoi? Pour rien la plupart du temps. Tous sont sur ce 
ton. İl faut gu'un &tranger coure constamment depuis |'un des bouts 
de la ville â Vautre et cela dans avant midi, car aprös diner il est 
rare de trouver guelgu'un de çes Messieurs ehez lui, 


When he finally collared his elients, Favarger not only made 
some sales but got some valuable information out of them. 
For example, he found a strong demand for Rousseau every- 
where: ““Chacun me demande les mâmoires (that is, Confes- 
stons) de J.-J. Rousseau. On croit fermement gu'ils existent, 
non â Paris mais peut-&tre en Hollande. Ce serait un livre â 
faire â 3,000 si on Vavait dans la primeur .... On est impa- 
tient partout de savoir des nouvelles de cet auteur. Peut-âtre, 
et cela est sür, gu'une nouvelle &dition augmentöe de ses 
oeuvres se vendrait bien.”'” 'This enthusiasm was purely com- 
mercial. Personal taste and values seem to have had no in- 
fluence on the booksellers? assessment of books. As Andrö of 
Versailles put it, “Je ne neglige pas non plus le döbit des 
livres gue je ne saurais lire jamais, et c'est uniguement parce 
gu'il faut vivre avec la multitude et parce gue le meilleur livre 
pour un marchand de livres est celui gui se vend. ”'9 Only once 
did Favarger run into a bookseller who took an ideological ap- 
proach to his business: Arles, Gaudion vaut del'or, mais &'est 
un singulier personnage ... . Çuand jelui ai parl& dela Bible 
etde PEncyclopödie, il m'a röpondu gu'il ötait trop bon Catho- 


58. Çuotations İrom Favarger?'s letters to the STN of July 21, July 26, Aug. 
2, Sept. 13, and Oet. 28, 1778. 

59. Favarger to STN, July 23, Sept. 13, and Aug. 15, 1778. 

60. Andröto STN, Aug. 22, 1784. 
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ligue pour chercher â röpandre deux livres aussi impies, gue 
toutes les eneyelopödies lui ont bien &t& offertes, mais gu'il 
se gardera bien d'en placer.””* Everywhere else, Favarger 
found that booksellers had greeted the Encyclopödie boom 
with gusto. The demand varied: it seemed to be weakest in 
remote inland areas—the mountains of the Midi, Berry, Poi- 
tou, and paris of the Vendöe—and strongest around a huge 
semicircle, which ran down the Rhöne Valley and back up 
along the Garonne, In general, then, Favarger's soundings 
confirmed all the other information that reached the publish- 
ers: the Encyclopedie had taken the trade by storm. 


Prices-and Consumers 


The booksellers liked the Eneyclopödie because their cus- 
tomers bought it. But who were those customers, and how far 
did the book penetrate into the world beyond the trading posts 
visited by Favarger ? Those guestions, like so many problems 
inthe sociology of literature, are difficult to resolve. But one can 
measure the outside boundaries of the Encyclopedie's reader- 
ship, even if one cannot get inside the minds of the readers. 
First it is necessary to calculate the economic limits of the 
consumption pattern; then it should be possible to chart the 
geographical and social distribution of the guarto editions. 

The Encyclopödie became smaller in size and cheaper in 
price as it progressed from edition to edition. While the for- 
mat shrank from folio to guarto and octavo, the subscription 
price fell from 980 to 840, 384, and 225 livres. At the same 
time, the size of the pressruns increased—from 4,225 and 
2,200, in the case of the two follo editions, to more than 8,000 
guartos and 6,000 octavos.* Having satisfied the “'guality 
market,” the publishers tried to reach a broader public by 
producing in guantity. They made this strategy explicit in 
their commercial correspondence: “Le format in-İolio sera 
pour les grands seigneurs et les bibliothögues, tandis gue Din- 
guarto sera â la portde des gens de lettres et des amateurs 
dont la fortune est moins considârable.'” They also empha- 
sized it in their advertising. Throughout their work they had 


61. Favarger to STN, Aug. 15, 1778. Gaudion considered Favarger?'s Bible 
impious because it was a Protestant edition, 

62. For the sources of this information see Chapter I. 

63. STN to Rudiger of Moscow, May 31, 1777. 
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been guided by “'vues &conomigues,?? they explained in the 
prospectuses. They wanted to bring the Encyclopedie within 
the reach of ordinary readers, who could profit most from it 
and who had been repelled at the /wxe of the folio editions.“* 

The elimination of typographical luxury was a theme that 
would appeal to the values as well as the purses of a middle- 
class public, and it became possible as a policy by the elimina- 
tion of most of the plates—plates which looked pretty but had 
no usefulness, the prospectus explained, because they never 
could be complex enough to improve any artisan's technical 
skills, and they were often so simple-as to be unnecessary. Who 
needed engravings of everyday objects like hammers and 
bellows? If compared physically with the folio editions, the 
guarto stands out by its simplicity and sobriety, its flimsy 
paper, modest margins, and undistinguished type. Duplain 
did not go to the magnificent mills of the Johannot and Mont- 
golfier firms for paper but to second-rank supplies scattered 
throughout France and Switzerland, He did not order type 
from Fournier le jeune of Paris, the most elegant founder in 
Burope, but from Louis Vernange, a capable but pedestrian 
provincial. Even the printing of the guarto looks sloppy in 
comparison with that of its predecessors. A close examination 
of any set will reveal a profusion of workers” finger prints, 
overinked pages, misfolded sheets, badly made register, and 
typographical errors. The guarto was a rushed Job, done on 
the cheap; and the octavo was even worse, İf stood next to 
its sister editions, it looks like a poor stepchild, ragged, 
blotehy, and unkempt. Not only did the publishers cut frills 
as they cut costs, they tailored their book to fit the plainest 
provincial library. The Enecyclopddie had gone from one ex- 
treme to another. Its typographical metamorphoses suggest 
that after having been originally aimed at an andience of 
seigneurs and sophisticates, it had penetrated into the re- 
motest sectors of tbe reading public,85 

The '““democratization” of the Encyclopâdie had limits, how- 
ever, because even the cheapest edition would have seemed ex- 
pensive to the common people. Öne can see how far beyond 
their reach it remained by translating its price into bread, 

64, These phrases, which recurred in all the prospectuses and notices, are 
guoted from the first “Grand prospectus,?? published by the STN in the Journal 
helvötigue of May 1777, pp. 76, 78. 


65. These remarks are based on the examination of sevcral sets in libraries in 
Switzerland, France, The Netherlands, Great Britain, and the Ünited States. 
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the basic element of their diet. A first folio was worth 2,450 
loaves of bread, a guarto 960 loaves, and an octavo 563 
loaves, the standards of measurement being the subseription 
prices of the book and the ““'normal” price of 8 sous for a four- 
pound loaf of ordinary bread in prerevolutionary Paris. An 
unskilled laborer with a wife and three children would have 
had to buy at least 12 loaves a week to keep his family alive 
and would have carned about a livre a day, when he could find 
work. Even in good times and even when the wife or children 
had jobs, half the family's income would have gone for bread. 
A “cheap” octavo represented almost a year of this precari- 
ous food budget, a guarto a year anda half, a folio four years. 
lt would have been about as likely for a laborer to buy an 
Encyclopeödie—even if he could read it—as for him to pur- 
chase a palace. Skilled artisans—ocksmiths, carpenters, and 
compositors—made 15 livres in a good week, Judging from 
signatures on marriage certificates and from inventaires aprös 
deces, they often managed not only to read books but also to 
buy them, But they could not have bought any Eneyclopddies, 
for a first folio represented sixty-five weeks of labor, a guarto 
twenty-six weeks, and an octavo seventeen weeks, Diderot's 
work remâined beyond the purchasing power of the “labor 
aristocracy,”? ineluding the men who printed 1t.96 

But the men who wrote it, the “Gens de Lettres” invoked 
on its title page, could have purchased the cheaper editions. 
Diderot himself made an average of 2,600 livres a year for 
his thirty years oflabor on the Encyelopddie.“ A guarto would 
have cost him seven and a half weeks of his wages and an 
octavo four and a half—not an extravagant sum, considering 
that he had other sources of income. Many lesser writers en- 
jJoyed greater wealth than Diderot, thanks to patrons and 
pensions, B. J. Saurin, a typical figure from the upper ranks 


66. The above information on artisans” “'budgets?? and bread prices comes 
from the work of C.-E. Labrousse, Pierre Lâon, Albert Soboul, and George Rudâ. 
See particulariy, Labrousse, Esguisse du mouvemeni des prix et des revenus en 
France au XVIlle siğele (Paris, 1932), pp. 447—463, 582-606 and the forthcom- 
ing treatise on bread and bakers by Steven L. Kaplan, who gave me a generous 
preview of it, For estimates on literaey, which are even trickier than those on 
bread consumption, see Michel Fleury and Pierre Valmary, “'Les progrös de 
Winstruction &lâmentaire de Louis XIV â Napoldon III d'aprğs Uengudte de 
Louis Maggiolo (1877-1879) ,*? Population, XII (Jan-Mareh 1957), 71-92 and 
François Furet and W. Sachs, *'1La eroissance de |'alphabâötisation en France 
RVILle—XIXe siğele,?? Annales. E.8.C., XXIX (May—June 1974), 714-737. 

67. Jacgues Proust, Diderot et |*Encyelopödie (Paris, 1967), pp. 59, 81-116. 
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of the Republic of Letters, now deservediy forgotten, 
made 8,600 livres a year in pensions and gratificattons.“ He 
could have treated himself to a guarto, the eguivalent of two 
and a third weeks” income. The octavo was for hack writers 
like Durey de Morsan, a literary adventurer who lived off the 
erumbs from Voltaire's table and wrote as “un des souscrip- 
teurs zölös”' of Lausanne and Bern: ““'Le nombre des littâra- 
teurs pauvres surpasse de beaucoup celui des lecteurs opu- 
lents. Je suis charmâ, en mon particulier, gue cet ouvrage, ci- 
devant trop cher, n'excöde pas les facult&s des demi-indulgents 
tels gue moi. Je voudrais gue la porte des sclences, des arts, 
des verit&s utiles füt ouverte jour et nuit â tous les humains 
gui savent lire.?? 

It is impossible to produce typical figures for the wide vari- 
ety of incomes among the middling classes of the provinces, 
but the following calculations should give some idea of what 
the purchase of an Encyclopdâdie would have represented for 
persons located well below the great noblemen and financiers 
and well above the common people.” Although cur&s received 
only 500 livres as their portion congrue after 1768, their an- 
nual income often amounted to 1,000-2,000 livres. The pur- 
chase of a folio Encyclopödie would have absorbed twenty-five 
weeks of a prosperous cur&'s revenue, a guarto ten weeks. 
Magistrates of the bailliage courts stood at the top of the legal 
profession among provincial bourgeois and often earned 
2,000-3,000 livres a year: a folio was worth seventeen weeks 
of their income, a guarto seven weeks, To live yoblement a 
bourgeois had to count on at least 3,000-4,000 livres a year in 
rentes: a İfolio represented thirteen weeks of his income, a 
guarto five weeks. In each case, the difference between the cost 
of the folio and the guarto corresponded to the difference be- 
tween an extravagance and a manageable luxury. Duplain 
had pitehed his price at just the right level for the Encycelo- 
pedie to penetrate beyond the restricted cireles of the wealthy 
avant-garde in which it had originally been confined and to 


68. Robert Darnton, **'The High Enlightenment and the Low-Life of Literature 
in Prerevolutionary France,”? Past and Present, no. 51 (1971), 87. 

69. Durey de Morsan to Ostervald, April 17, 1778. 

70. The calculations are based on information in Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire 
des institutions de la France aux XVileet XVIlle siöcles (Paris, 1923), p. 446; 
Henri S&e, La France öconomigue et sociale au XVillle siğcle (Paris, 1933), pp. 
64-66, 162; and Philip Dawson, Provincial Magistrates and Revolutionary Politics 
in France, 1789—1795 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), chap. 3. 
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reach a general public of professional people and small-town 
notables. 

The accuracy of that calculation became clear from the re- 
sponse to the subseriptions. As already explained, the orders 
poured in at such a rate that Duplain was overwhelmed and 
Panckoucke could hardiy believe it: ““C'est un succös ineroy- 
able.”7 The STN proclaimed the guarto to be the greatest 
coup in the history of publishing.”? And reports from book- 
sellers confirmed that view. In Rouen Machuel found the 
guarto to be ““râpandu partout”?; Rigaud considered it “'bien 
r&pandu” in Montpellier ; from Maestricht DuFour reported, 
“1 n'est pas d'ouvrage si universellement röpandu”; Res- 
plandy deseribed it in Toulouse as a work ““dont nos rues sont 
pav&es””; and d'Arnal echoed in Lyons, “Notre ville en est 
pavde.””* The octavo sold even better, at least until the con- 
fiscations of its shipments discouraged the subseribers, Lair 
of Blois reported that a traveling salesman for Lausanne and 
Bern had gathered 3,000 subseriptions in a guick tour of a few 
provinces and that the octavo's price had made it a dangerous 
competitor of the guarto.”* Similarly, Gaston of Toulouse 
wrote that he could have sold twice as many octavos as guartos 
if the publishers? intrigues had not undercut his efforts: 


Jen plaçai 182 exemplaires (of the guarto) dans trois semaines de 
temps. Je me trouve souseripteur de 104 exemplaires de cette mâme 
Encyclopâödie gui s'imprime â Lausanne en format in-octavo; et si on 
wen avait annonc& deux autres in-octavo et une in-folio—savoir une 
gue les libraires de Toulouse font imprimer â Nimes chez M. Gaude et 
les deux autres s'imprimant â Liğge sous le titre d”Amsterdam—il est 
İrâs assur& gue jJ'en aurais plac& au moins 400 de celle de Lausanne.”5 


Reports such as these convinced the guarto publishers that 
they had been wrong to dismiss the octavo as an absurd “En- 
cyclopedie de poche.”” They had failed to foresee that the 


71. Panckoucke to STN, Nov. 8, 1777. 

72. STN to Panekoucke, Aug, 20, 1778. 

73. Machuel to STN, March 31, 1780; Rigaud to STN, Nov. 22, 1779; Dufour 
to STN, Aug. 2, 1780; Resplandy to ST'N, Jan. 2, 1778; and d'Arnal to STN, 
Nov. 12, 1779. 

74. Lairto STN, Nov. 11, 1778: ““M. Witel, gendre de M. Fauehe leur a850ci6, 
m?a dit gu'il en avait vendu plus de 3,000 dans le peu de provinces de la France 
gu'il n'a fait gue traverser, sans ceux gu'il espörait de placer â& Paris, oü il s'est 
rendu en sortant d”'ici 14 septembre.”? 

75. Gaston to STN, April 6, 1778. Although none of these annonces ever came 
to anything, they illustrate the extent of the demand for cheap Eneyelopödies 
and the serambling among the booksellers to exploit it. 
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public would put up with its small type in order to take ad- 
vantage of its reduced price, they confessed to one another. 
“Si nous en croyons guelgues amis, İ'entreprise, guoigue ridi- 
cule, ne laissera pas gue de r&ussir, tant le bon marchâ a d'at- 
trait pour le plus grand nombre, c'est-â-dire pour les sots, gul 
le forment toujours,”? the STN warned Panckoucke early in 
the guarto-octavo war. And Panckoucke replied that the 
octavo would indeed succeed, ““â cause du bas prix et du goüt 
constant du public pour cet ouvrage.?””* Pricing therefore 
proved to be crucial in the process by which the Encyeclopedie 
came within the range of ordinary readers. Duplain had sus- 
pected that somewhere in the grand public a sizeable demand 
for the book lay latent. He had tried to tap it by offering the 
guarto at 39 percent of the price of the folio. And he found 
to his surprise that he had struck a vein of gold, one that ran 
even deeper and farther than he had suspected, for the octavo 
publishers outdid him in exploiting it by selling their Encyclo- 
pödie at 59 percent of the price of his. But where exactiy was 
this public located, and how was it composed ? 


The Sales Pattern 


Grand public 1s one of those phrases that the French use to 
indicate that they have subjected unexplored territory to the 
suzerainty of rational discourse. In fact, very little is known 
about the extent, composition, and tastes of the audience for 
books in the early modern era, when mass literacey and market 
research did not exist. Duplain was shooting in the dark when 
he sent out his prospectuses and traveling salesmen; but every 
time he made contact with the demand for Enecyclopâdies, he 
kept a record of it, His subseription list covers virtualiy all 
the guartos (8,010 sets) and about 60 percent of all the En- 
eyclopedies that existed in France before 1789. So by trans- 
posing the list onto a map (see Appendix B and Figure 5), one 
can geta clear view of the Encyclopödie market in eighteentlh- 
century France. 

The picture is not completely accurate, however, owing to 
four factors. First, it does not do justice to the Parisian 
market, Panckoucke and Duplain expected to sell a great many 
guartos in the capital, and when they failed to do so, each 


76. STN to Panekoueke, Dee. 18, 1777, and Panckouecke to STN, Dec. 22, 1777. 
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blamed the other: Duplain accused Panekoucke of slack sales- 
manship, and Panekoucke claimed that Duplain's sloppy man- 
agement had alienated the Parisians, who would not buy badiy 
printed books. Although there was some validity to each of 
those arguments, Panckoucke probably put his finger on the 
main explanation when he observed that *'Paris regorge des 
pr&câdentes &ditions.?” The first two folio editions appealed 
primarily to the luxury market of the court and capital, 
whereas the guarto suited more modest provincial purses: 
thus the failure of the guarto in Versailles, a large city of 
30,000, which absorbed only 5 subseriptions, in contrast to its 
success in Lyons, which had about a fifth of the population of 
Paris and accounted for almost twice as many subseriptions. 

The spectacular sales in Lyons may also be attributed to a 
second factor, which may distort the map: the uneven effec- 
tiveness of the bookdealers as Encyclopddie salesmen, Duplain 
and his agents outdid themselves as retailers in their home ter- 
ritory, and so did two other dealers, 1L1&pagnez of Besançon and 
Gaston of Toulouse, who operated in cities with an unusualiy 
high density of subscriptions. 

Thirdiy, the density of booksellers themselves varied. For 
example, the Sartine survey of 1764 and the Almanach de la 
librairie of 1780 show that a heavy population of booksellers 
existed throughout Flanders and Artois in comparison with 
the Franche-Comtâ. A northerner might subscribe through a 
dealer in any one of several towns, ineluding the important 
centers of the book trade across the border, but a Comtois 
would not be likely to place his order anywhere except in 
Besançon or Dole. Actually, however, very few Frenchmen 
ordered their guartos from outside the country. Plomteux of 
Liğge reported mediocre sales, and the STN did not sell many 
guartos from its own stock in castern France, The French 
bookdealers confined their sales to their local or regional mar- 


77. Panekoucke to STN, April 25, 1779. Duplain complained about his partners' 
selling in a letter to the STN of Jan, 21, 1779: *“Si vous et M. Paneckoucke vous 
donniez 2utant de mouvements gue nous, vous reconnaitriez aisâment gue ce livre 
est encore le meilleur des livres et se vendra jusgu 'au dernier .. . Mais M. Pance- 
koncke ne se donne pas de mouvemenits.?? Panekoucke expressed his complaints in 
a letter to Duplain of Dec. 22, 1778, in the Bibliothâgue publigue et universitaire 
de Genöve, ms. suppl. 148: *'Votre &dition est döjü si döcri6e gue je doute trös 
fort gue je parvienne & placer les 500 exemplaires. Il parait gue e&'est un eri gön- 
öral ... Je prösume bien gue j'en pourrai placer ici guelgues cents, mais Vâdi- 
tion n'est pas estimde, et on gime ici la grande correction.?? See similar remarkş 
in Panekoueke to STN, Dec. 24, 1778, and Mareh 18, 1779. 
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ket and did not pass their Encyclopöddies on to other retailers, 
because the guarto partners kept the wholesaling in their own 
hands. 

But the hinterlands served by the retailers varied in size, 
and those variations should put one on guard against a fourth 
factor: the map underrepresents rural subseriptions because 
Duplain entered only the names of booksellers, not their 
clients, on his subseription list, and the booksellers almost al- 
ways lived in cities. The cireles on the map therefore repre- 
sent zones of regional diffusion, not precise points of demand. 
Besançon (338 subseriptions) did not really dwarf Lille (28 
subseriptions) by as much as it seems because about a third of 
the Bisontin subseribers came from outlying towns and vil- 
lages. Even so, the disparity between the two cities looks enor- 
mous, especially if one considers their population—about 
28,700 in the caşe of Besançon and 61,400 in the case of Lille. 
Why did the book sell so much better in some places than in 
others? 

Any attempt to explain the sales pattern involves some 
treacherous steps: the argument may collapse where the sta- 
tistical base is too thin, or it may slide off course in pursuit of 
spurious correlations. But research on the Old Regime has 
reached such an advanced state that one can draw on a kind 
of cultural geography in order to propose some tentative 
interpretation.”© In general, it seems clear that the guarto 
reached every corner of the country, including the remote 
areas of the Pays Basgue and the Massif Central. Its diffusion 
corresponded fairly well to the density of the population ona 
national scale, despite important diserepancies from city to 
city. Sales were concentrated in the great provincial capitals 
and scattered about smaller cities in secondary zones of dif- 


78. The guantitative and geographical study of eighteenth-century French 
culture goes back to Daniel Mornet, F. de Dainville, and the Maggiolo survey of 
literacy cited above in note 66. Its more recent variations include researclı on 
the book trade (see especially François Furet and others, Livre et sociğtö dans 
la France du XVllle siğcle (Paris and The Hague, 1965—701, 2 vols.), on educa- 
tion (see Roger Chartier, Domingue Julia, and Marie-Madeleine Compöre, L'ddu- 
catton en France du XVle au XVIlle siğcle (Paris, 19761), and on the intellec- 
tual elite of the provinces (see the series of articles by Daniel Roche culminating 
in his magisterial thesis, Le siöole des lumidres en province. Acadömies et acadö- 
miciens provinciauz, 1680-1789 (Paris and 'The Hague, 1978|). The following 
account makes use of all this work, For population statistics, the census of 1806, 
despite its late date, remains the most reliable overall indicator of population 
around 1780. See Ren& Le Mee, “'Population agglomöre, population &6parse au 
döbut du XIXe sidele,?? Annales de dömographie historigue (1971), pp. 455—510. 
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fusion, but they do not demonstrate the existence of a *“Mag- 
giolo line” of literaey, dividing a semiliterate south-southwest 
from a progressive north-northeast. İnstead, the map shows 
a fertile crescent of Encyclopödies, curving through the Midi 
from Lyons to Nimes, Montpellier, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, 
just where Favarger found the market to be richest. Actu- 
ally, one would not expect much correlation between minimal 
literacey—the mere ability to sign a marriage certificate, as 
measured in the Maggiolo survey—and the sophisticated mas- 
tery of reading necessary to make use of the Encyelopedie. So 
it may not be significant that the guarto had only a mild suc- 
cess in northeastern France, where Maggiolo found literacy 
to be most advanced, But Maggiolo's findings have been con- 
firmed, with some modification, in recent studies of education 
in the eighteenth century ; and those studies show that primary 
and secondary schools were scarcest in the area where the 
guarto's sales were weakest—that is, in the southwestern 
cirele formed by the Loire and the Garonne, with Limoges at 
its center and tangential stretches of cultural desert running 
through Brittany and the Landes.” 

It is difficult to correlate sales with cities because urban 
centers had so many different characteristics under the Old 
Regime, and it would be arbitrary to attribute the guarto's 
success to one element in the population rather than another. 
Bordeaux, for example, was the site of a parlement, an in- 
tendaney, an archbishopric, an academy, anda port. Asit 
ranked fourth in population and fourth in sales of the guarto, 
the incidence of the sales hardly seems surprising; but it can- 
not be explained by labeling Bordeaux as a legal, administra- 
tive, religious, cultural, or commercial center, for it was all 
of those at once. Certain characteristics predominated ım 
some of the smaller cities, however. In many cases the size 
of their population does not correspond to the sales of the 
guarto, even after one makes allowances for the distorting 
factors mentioned above, If the diserepancies point in the 
same direction, it might be possible to formulate some hy- 
potheses about the nature of the market for the Encyclopfddie. 
In Appendix C the thirty-seven largest cities have been ranked 


79. See Chartier, Julia, and Compöre, L'dducation en France, chaps. 2 and 3 
and especially the map of sehools run by the Frâres des Ecoles Chrâtiennes on p. 
79, which corresponds fairly well with the map of the diffusion of the guarto 
Eneyelopedie. 
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according to both the number of their subscriptions and the 
size of their population, and data about the existence of parle- 
ments, intendancies, and academies have been compiled. Cases 
in which sales were disproportionate to population stand out 
in the following table, which illustrates contrasts between 
pairs of cities, 


Capital 
Popu- Sub- Parle- Acad. of Gönö- 
lation seripitons o meni emy ralitâ 
Bordeaux 92,966 356 X X X 
Nantes 71,226 38 X 
Lille 61,647 28 x 
Toulouse 51,689 451 X X X 
Amiens 39,853 59 x x 
Naney 30,532 121 x x 
Clermont- 
Ferrand 30,982 13 
Rennes 29,225 218 X 
Besançon 28,721 338 X X 
Toulon 28,170 22 
Brest 22,130 20 
Grenoble 22,129 80 X 
Dijon 22,026 152 
Limoges 21,757 3 x 


Despite the arbitrariness involved in any set of compari- 
sons, the table suggests two general tendencies : cities in which 
sales were high in relation to population tended to be pri- 
marily administrative and cultural centers, and cities where 
sales were low in relation to population tended to be pri- 
marily commercial and industrial centers. 

If one goes over the subscription list with that formula in 
mind, it seems clear that the guarto sold best in cities with 
parlements and academies. The only cases that ran counter 
to this trend are Metz and Aix-en-Provence, parliamentary 
cities that had an exceptionally thin density of subseriptions ; 
but this aberration may be explained by the unusual character 
of their book trade. The powerful booksellers? guild of Naney, 
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led by Mathieu and Babin, had almost destroyed the dealers 
of Metz; and the Marseillais, led by an aggressive bookseller 
called Mossy, dominated the trade in Aix.“ The guarto also 
sold well in seats of intendancies and other important adminis- 
trative bodies such as the estates of Tanguedoc, which met in 
Montpellier; but there are too many counter examples, like 
Lille and Limoges, for one to make much of this tendeney. 
And to a certain extent, subseriptions flourished in Protestant 
cities; Nimes, Montepellier, Montauban, and La Rochelle. In 
the case of Montauban, which ranked fifteenth in subscriptions 
and twenty-fifth in population, the connection between Protes- 
tantism and Encyelopedism seems to have been particularly 
strong: 78 of the 105 guartos sold there were subseribed 
through Crosilhes, a dealer who catered to a Huguenot clientele 
and who often ordered the works of Voltaire and Rousseau 
along with Protestant editions of the Bible and Psalms, Buchet 
and Gaude, who collected all but 3 of the 212 subscriptions in 
Nimes, also dealt heavily in Protestant and Fnlightenment 
literature; so their subscribers probably ineluded a large pro- 
portion of Huguenots.8! And one Huguenot subseriber, a mer- 
chant in Sedan called Bechet de Balan, indicated an affinity 
between his religious beliefs and his interest in the Eneyclo- 
pedie by the way he placed his order: Je vous prie .. . deme 
faire passer .. . ce Dictionnaire eneyelopödigue dont vous 
m'avez parle et reliğ proprement en veau; y joindre s.v.p. guel- 
gues sermons des meilleurs pour lire dans nos heures de de- 
votion le dimanche en famille.”?*2 Of course the special appeal 


80. The guarto also sold badliy in Colmar, whieh had a Conseil Supörieur, and 
in Strasbourg, the nucleus of the book trade in Alsace. But the Alsatian trade 
was oriented more toward Germany than France, despite the Frenchification of 
the elite of the province. It may be, too, that the Enecyelopddie d'Yverdon, which 
was strictiy prohibited from central France, outsold the guarto in Alsace, 

81. The peculiar mixture of Protestant and Enlightenment books in the orders 
of Buchet, Gaude, and Crosilhes is clear from dozens of their letters to the STN. 
On Sept. 5, 1776, for example, Buchet ordered twenty-six copies of a Protestant 
Bible and thirteen copies of Le Christianisme dövoilâ, On March 30, 1779, he 
ecomplained about the severity of the inspections in the local guild, “'gui ne İaisse 
rien entrer dans nos magasins de ce gui est susceptible d'âtre arrâtö. Comme cette 
Bible (n'est) pas tolörde par le fanatigue (sie), gui compose cette nouvelle in- 
guisition, on we mangueri pas de faire uu procös verbal et de m'interdire pour 
toujours, si je n'avais la sage pröcaution de |'&viter.?? Nime's population of 
41,195 made it the eleventh largest city in France, and it came ninth in the rauks 
of the Encyclopödie subseriptions—a good showing in comparison with Orl&ans, 
which was a little larger in population but took only half as many Eneyelopödies. 

82. Bechet de Balan to ST'N, Mareh 9, 1777. 
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of the Encyclopödie for Huguenots does not mean that it 
lacked attraction for Catholics. On the contrary, it sold especi- 
ally well in some intensely Catholie cities, which had large en- 
dowments of ecclesiastical institutlons, notabiy Angers, Char- 
tres, and Auch. The population of Angers, an administrative 
center where the clergy was exceptionally influential,“ came to 
only a third of that in Nantes, a great commercial city only a 
short distance down the Loire, Yet the Angevins bought nearly 
three times as many guartos as the Nantais. 

The relative failure of the subseription campaign in Nantes 
— Nantes ranked sixth in population and thirty-eighth in sales 
of the guarto-—seems extraordinary, except that it failed just 
as badiy in other port cities. The guarto sold poorly in Le 
Havre, Brest, Söte, and Toulon, and did not sell at all in 
Lorient, Saint-Malo, Cherbourg, Dieppe, Calais, and Dun- 
kergue. It did fairly well in Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Rouen, 
but not if one considers their population. Marseilles ranked 
third in population and sixth in subseriptions, far behind 
Toulouse and Besançon, which were much smaller cities, And 
Bordeaux and Rouen were seats of parlements and academies, 
in which an old-fashioned patriciate set the tone of intellectual 
life, often to the exclusion of the merchants. Manufacturing 
cities gave the Encyclopödie a still worse reception. With the 
exception of Cambrai, the guarto sold very badiy in ali the 
great textile centers of the North. 


Populatlon (o Subseriptions 


Lille 61,467 28 
Amiens 39,853 59 
Reims 31,779 24 
Saint-Omer 20,362 5 
Valenciennes 19,016 13 
Abbeville 17,660 26 
Cambrai 15,608 57 
Beauvais 13,183 8 
Sedan 10,838 2 
Saint-Çuentin 10,535 16 


83. On the predominance of the ehureh in the life of Angers see John Me- 
Manners, French Ecelesiastical Society under the Ancien Rögime. A Study of 
Angers in the Eighteenih Century (Manchester, Eng., 1960). 
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Heavy industry had not developed much in France by 1780, 
so it may not seem surprising that few Eneyclopödies were 
sold in the industrial citles of the future: 13 copies in Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and Saint-Etienne and none at all in Roubaix, 
Toureoing, and Mulhouse, There was some manufacturing in 
a few cities with high Encyelopödie sales—metallurgy in Gre- 
noble and textiles in Tours, Nimes, and Montpellier. But the 
only clear case of a manufacturing and commercial center in 
which the sales of the guarto rose disproportionately above 
the size of the population was LLyons. Lyons, however, was a 
special case, not only because it served as the headguarters 
of the guarto enterprise but also, as will be seen, because 
Duplain tampered with the subseriptions in his home territory. 

İt is tempting, therefore, to advance a general hypothesis: 
the Encyclopddie did not especially appeal to merchants and 
manufacturers but rather to a heterogeneous public of noble- 
men, clerics, and a group sometimes identified as the bourgeoi- 
sie d'Ancien Rögime—that is, notables, rentiers, officials, and 
professional persons, as distinet from the modern industrial 
bourgeoisie,“* Thus Besançon and Lille may indeed represent 
opposite extremes in the literary market place: on the one 
hand, an old-fashioned city, enerusted with institutions of the 
state and church; on the other, a city ready for the leap into 
the nineteenth century, unencumbered by tradition.“ It seems 
odd that the Eneyclopedie sold so much better in the former 
than the latter—unless one sees the book as a representative 
product of the Old Regime rather than a prophetic work about 
the new. Still, speculative map-reading and slippery correla- 
tions between sales and cities do not provide material for 
sound conclusions. Öne can only use them to formulate a 
hypothesis—the Encyclopddie appealed primarily to a tradı- 
tional mixed elite, rather than to the commercial and indus- 
trial bourgeoisie—which can be tested against two remaining 
sources of evidence: the subseription record of the Franche- 
Comt&, where the social distribution of the guarto can be 
studied in detail, and the letters of the booksellers, where one 
can catch a few glimpses of the guarto?s readers. 


84. See Pierre Goubert, L'Ancien Rögime (Paris, 1969), I, chap. 10. 

85. That the two cities may be taken to epitomize the two extremes is elear 
İrom recent work in urban history, notabiy Claude Fohlen, Histoire de Besançon 
(Paris, 1965) and Lonis Trenard, Histoire d'une mâtropole. Lille, Roubaiz, 
Tourcoing (Toulouse, 1977). 
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During the century after its incorporation in the kingdom 
(1674), Besançon acguired a set of institutions that made it 
look like a perfect specimen of the provincial capitals of the 
Old Regime—a military gouvernemeni, a parlement, a burcau 
des finances, an academy, a university, and a host of jJudicial 
and fiscal offices. It acguired so many of them, in fact, that it 
seemed to be all superstructure, Aside from a textile manu- 
factory, which employed twenty-eight artisans, it had no in- 
dustry of any inıportance, and its commerce existed largely 
to supply the needs of the soldiers, parlementaires, lawyers, 
and royal officials who poured into the city in the wake of 
Louis XIV, doubling its population and transforming its 
appearance. Elegant town houses, in the style of Louis XV 
and Louis XVI, grew up along the four main streets, which 
ran parallel through the center of the town between the im- 
posing, neoclassical intendancy to the south and the vast new 
Caserne Saint-Paul to the north. Religious edifices prolifer- 
ated to such an extent that perhaps one-fourth of the land 
within the city walls belonged to the church—that is, to the 
arehbishopric and the cathedral chapter, the seven richiy 
endowed parishes (the church of Saint-Pierre had forty-one 
prlests and sixty-eight chapels attached to it), and a dozen 
or so monasterles and convents, lt was hardiy possible to 
cross a street in Besançon without secing someone wearing a 
robe or a sword. About one out of every forty persons be- 
longed to the regular or secular clergy, and one in every 
seven served in the army. (The population had reached 
32,000 by 1789, of whom about 800 were religious and 4,500 
were soldiers.) The local almanach gives the impression that 
the town contained nothing but monks, priests, soldiers, magis- 
trates, lawyers, and offceholders. It lists 73 councilors and 
18 other officials in the parlement, 157 lawyers and attorneys, 
37 members of the bailliage court, 17 receveurs des finances, 
22 members of the Bureau des finances including 10 trösorlers 
de France, 16 top officials in the intendaney, 19 municipal coun- 
cilors and aldermen, 15 administrators in the Direction des 
Fermes, and so on, through a maze of offüces in the Faux et 
Förets, the Domaines et Bois du Roi, the Rögie Göndrale, the 
Poudres et Salpâtres, the Monnaâie, the Juridiction consulaire, 
and many more, These were the men who sat in Besançon's 
academy, patronized its theater, jJoined its three masonic 
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lodges, and sent their sons to its flourishing, ex-Jesuit Collöge 
and its university. 

But who read its books? By 1780, the vast majority of the 
Bisontins—95 percent of the men and 60 percent of the women 
—eould read; and the town had a public library and a cabinet 
littöraire as well as four booksellers. Although little is known 
about the cultural life of the artisans, shopkeepers, and other 
petiles gens who made up the bulk of the population, they 
probably remained intensely Catholic; for local historians 
stress that the Counter Reformation continued as a powerful 
force throughout the province and its capital until the end 
of the century, unchecked by Jansenism or the Enlighten- 
ment. In short, prerevolutionary Besançon seems to have 
been a closed and conservative little world—an outpost of 
Bourbon bureaucracy in a remote and backward province, 
the last place in which one would expeet to find much of a 
market for the Encyclopedie.“ 

The market did not look promising to the town's leading 
booksellers, Charmet and IL&pagnez cadet—at least not at first. 
“Ce livre avait beaucoup de succös en bien des pays, mais il 
ne me parait pas gu'il prenne ici,”” Charmet observed. He did 
not even try to sell any subseriptions, and L&pagnez doubted 
that he could sell more than two dozen.9” After a few weeks 
of sounding his customers, however, L&pagnez began to realize 
that he had under-estimated the demand. He asked the STN 
to rush as many prospectuses as possible to him in early 
June 1777, and for the next six months his letters serve asa 
measure for the spread of the Eneyclopödte fever throughout 
Besançon and its hinterland. By June 10, he had sold his two 
dozen subseriptions and thought he might sell four. By June 
20, he had made 48 sales and by June 30, 72, even thouglh he 
had not dared to use the STN's prospectuses, owing to their 
poor paper. Atiractive prospectuses on good paper were 
essential to his sales campaign, he explained; so he had 


86. The above account is based on the Almanach historigue de Besançon et de 
la Franche-Comt€ pour VDannde 1784 (Besançon, 1784) and from Fohlen, His- 
toire de Besançon. Fohlen characterizes Besançon as “une ville .. . oü les idöes 
philosophigues avaient relativement peu pâön&irö, Uattachement aux traditions 
&tait fortement enracin&?? (p. 260). 

87. Charmet to STN, May 12, 1777, and Löpagnez to STN, May 13, 1777: ““27 
exşmplaires sont bien suffüsant pour Besançon, möme en me donnant tout le 
mouvement possible. ?? 
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printed his own, hoping to collect still more subscriptions.8 
By August 22, he had sold 154; a week later he expected to 
pass the 200 mark, andat the end of September he had reached 
260 and was still going strong. Having sold 338 by November 
19, he reported that he would not handle subsecriptions for any 
other book until “le feu de VEncyclopâdie sera pass€.” 

He became stalled at that point for another year—not be- 
cause the demand had been satiated, he claimed, but because 
of Laserre's surreptitous cutting: ““Tl est vrai gue si Von eüt 
&t& assez adroit pour ne faire aucune suppression â la pre- 
miğre &dition, j'en aurais plac& 600, et je n'aurais supporte 
aucuns reproches, au lieu gue je n'en ai plac& gue 300 dont je 
reçois des reproches continuels. C'est un fait vrai.”” Evi- 
dently many customers paid close attention to the text as well 
as the paper on which it was printed, and the attacks on the 
guarto had scared them off. Eventually Löpagnez and an allied 
bookseller from Dole called Chaboz collected 52 more subserip- 
tions, making 390 in all and finally exhausting the market. 
“Ayant farci ma petite province de 390 exemplaires de votre 
Eneyelopddie in-guarto .. . il n'est plus possible de trouver 
place â aucune. Vous devez ötre bien content,””*”* Löpagnez 
concluded in December 1779. 

Meanwhile, he had collected 100 subseriptions for an edition 
of Rousseau's works published by the Socist& typographigue 
de Genöve; and he expected to sell 100 more, although he com- 
plained that the book trade had gone into a severe slump.”' 
His competitor, Charmet, had left the Encyclopddie field to 
him but had dealt heavily in the works of d'Holbach, Hel- 
vötius, and La Mettrie, thanks to the protection of the inten- 
dant, Bourgeois de Boynes, who had agreed to burn fake copies 
of confiscated books in return for des civilitâs palpables— 
specially bound editions of the philosophes, which he kept for 


88. The paper of the prospectuses served as a model for that of the book, and 
L&pagnez emphasized that his customers paid a great deal of attention to the 
guality of the paper when they made purehases. Löpaguez to STN, June 30 and 
Aug. 28, 1777. 

89. Löpagnez to STN, Feb, 28, 1779. 

90. Löpagnez toSTN, Dec. 14, 1779. 

91. Löpagnez to STN, Aug. 30, 1780: ““Ne eroyez pas, je vous prie, gue je 
fais ici une grande consommation de livres, Je vous jure gu'aprâs 1'Histoire 
universelle, |'Histoire ecelâsiastigue, celle de | 'Eglise gallicane, la Bible de Vance, 
1W*'Encyelopödie et le Rousseau, le reste me İaisse dans une vacance depuis deux 
ans.” 
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his own library.” Instead of being shut out of this tradition- 
bound city, the Enlightenment had poured into it and had even 
penetrated its most powerful and prestigious sectors. 

The extent of the penetration can be measured from a sub- 
seription list L&pagnez published in 1777 when he had accumu- 
lated 253 subsecriptions. As Duplain's records show that 
Löpagnez's final total of 390 subseriptions—which inecluded 
p2 collected by Chaboz—were the only ones sold in the 
Franche-Comtâ, Löpagnez's list covers 65 percent of the 
guartos in his province, It is particulariy valuable because 
it identifles almost all the subseribers by gualilâ or occupa- 
tion.* Of the 253 subseribers listed by L&pagnez, 137 came 
from Besançon, the rest from smaller towns, mainly Dole, 
Pontarlier, Poligny, Vesoul, Arbois, Lons-le-Saunier, Gray, 
and Auxonne. Figures 6 and 7 illustrate their social position, 
according to estate and occupation. 

About half of the guarto customers in Besançon and two- 
fifths of the others in the Franche-Comtâ belonged to the priv- 
ileged orders. The graphs may overrepresent them slightiy 
because a few of the military officers and councilors of the 
parlement may have been wrongliy elassified as noblemen. But 
the margin of error is too small to affect the proportions, and 
theimportance of the privilögiğs seems even greater if one con- 
siders their minority position within the population as a 
whole.* By way of contrast, the artisans, shopkeepers, day 
laborers, and servants who made up about three-guarters of 


92. Charmet to STN, Oet. 18, 1775. 

93. The list was printed and bound into volume I of the copy of the guarto in 
the Bibliothögue nationale, Z.2658. It has been republished by John Lough in 
Essays on the Eneyelopödie of Diderot and d'Alembert (London, 1968), pp. 466— 
473. 

94. Judging from their high rank and, in most cases, their aristocratic titles, 
the military subscribers did not contain any commoners, but some of the parle- 
mentaires, who were mostly councilors in the traditionalist if not reactionary 
parlement of Besançon, could have belonged to families that had not yet attained 
hereditary nobility. See Jean Egret, ““La rövolution aristocratigue en Franehe- 
Comt& et son öchec (1788—-1789),”?” Kevue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, 
I (1954), 245-271. In his Histoire de Besançon, p. 210, Claude Fohlen coneludes, 
““Cette noblesse de robe tient le “haut du pavâ,” en 1'absence d'une noblesse 
d'&pöe numâriguement peu importante et d'une bourgeoisie presgue inexistante??; 
but he does not cite any source for that statement. By compiling information from 
Besançon?'s almanacs and other sources, Daniel Roche estimated the population of 
adult males as follows: elergy, 9.9 percent; nobility, 2.4 percent; liberal profes- 
sions, nonnoble officeholders, and administrators, 4.5 percent; bourgeois rentiers, 
3.7 pereent; merchants and manufactvrers, 2.9 percent; and artisans, laborers, 
and servants, 76.1 percent. Les lumiöres en province, **'Troisiöme partie: Annexes 
et illustrations. *? 
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Difuston 


Besançon's population do not appear at all among the guarto's 
subscribers; nor do the peasants and shopkeepers who formed 
the bulk of the population in the rest of the province. The 
petttes gens simply could not afford the book. If it interested 
them, they might have consulted it in the cabinet liftöâraire or 
reading club organized by Löpagnez; and some of them may 
remain hidden in the “undetermined?”” category of the graphs. 
But the Encyclopdödie appealed primarily to the traditional 
elite—the men connected with the ecelesiastical, military, and 
Judicial institutions of Besançon. And, incidentaliy, the sub- 
seribers were men; women accounted for only 3 of the 253 
subseriptions on Löpagnez's list. 

As a garrison town, Besançon might seem likely to provide 
a good many subseribers from the upper ranks of the army, 
but one would not expect to find so many of its clergymen 
among the subscribers for a book that remained on the Index. 
There they are, however, both regular and secular, not only 
seven chanoines de la Mâtropole but also nine curates from 
the outlying towns and villages. Perhaps they were sophisti- 
cated men who could overlook the anticlericalism of the En- 
eyclopedie in order to enjoy its intellectual riches, or perhaps 
they turned some of its sharpest remarks against their own 
superiors, for ideological ferment was spreading throughout 
the lower clergy on the eve of the Revolution, and the guarto 
did not attract any customers among the prelates of the 
Franche-Comt&, Nonetheless, as the Counter Reformation had 
swept through the province with unusual force, it seems sur- 
prising that 19 percent of the non-Bisontin subscribers should 
have been cleries, One wonders what went through the heads 
of Blanchot, cur& de Bourguignon-la-Charit&, and Porcherot, 
cur& de Joux, when they turned over the pages of their 
guartos. 

The parlements had condemned the Eneyelopeddie as vocifer- 
ously as the church, but twenty-two of Besançon's subseribers 
were connected with its parlement, including thirteen council- 
ors and three presidents. The book had a great appeal for 
men of the law, not only in Besançon, where 14 percent of the 
local lawyers bought it but also in the smaller towns, where 
lawyers formed the largest group of subseribers. Four of 
Besançon's cighteen doctors subseribed, followed by various 
other professional persons—military engineers and archi- 
tectes, a notary, an apothecary, and the principal of Besan- 
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çon's important coildöge. Royal officials subseribed almost as 
heavily as elergymen and lawyers, so the guarto reached some 
important figures in the province's power structure, including 
two (ievutenanis-criminels, three of the twelve subdeölögu€s, and 
two of the four secrötaires â Ointendance, if not the intendant 
himself. It did not sell well among businessmen outside Besan- 
çon (they accounted for only 3 of the 116 subscribers), but 
the Bisontin subseribers ineluded a dozen merchants, a direc- 
teur göndral des Fermes, and the only manufacturer of the 
city, a certain Dötrey, who ran a small textile business. 

Two of those businessmen, Dötrey and Chazerand, served 
in the municipal government of 1793, and a subseriber called 
Rambour, who was coniröleur des entrdes de la ville, led the 
rather mild Bisontin version of the Jacobin movement. Two 
subseribers who were canons of the Metropole also played 
leading parts in the Revolution, which produced a sehism be- 
tween the upper and thelower clergy of the province. The abbe 
Millot was elected as a deputy to the Estates General but re- 
signed and then helped form the municipal government of 
1790. And the abb& Seguin became constitutional bishop, a 
deputy to the Convention, and president of the depart- 
mental directory. The fourteen deputies to the Estates 
General from the Third Estate of the Franche-Comt& in- 
cluded three subscribers (Bidault, (evtenani-criminel in the 
bailliage court of Poligny, and Blanc and Grenot, both lawyers 
in Besançon); and its composition suggests the importance 
of the legal profession in the Comtoişs revolutiön, for it in- 
cluded six bailliage magistrates, seven lawyers, and one no- 
tary. Of course, other subseribers, particularly those İrom 
Besançon's reactionary parlement, probabiy became counter- 
revolutionaries and &migrös. It would be absurd to conclude 
that because a few future revolutionaires can be identified 
from the subseription list, subseribers in general favored the 
Revolution—just as it would be misleading to make too much 
of the fact that Besançon's subseribers came primarily from 
its notables. Where else would they have come from? But it 
seems significant that such a heavy proportion of the ruling 
elite in such a remote province should have wanted to buy the 
Encyclopedie and should have wanted to buy it so badly. The 
feu de VEncyclopddie, as Löpagnez called it, burned brightest 
among the traditional leaders of provincial society. 
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Diffusion in France 


Does the case of the Franche-Comte bear out the hypothesis 
that the Encyelopddie had little appeal for the commercial 
bourgeoisie? Not entirely, for even though almost all of the 
guartos in Besançon were bought by privilâgiğs and bourgeois 
d'Ancten Rögime, a small proportion went to the city?s small 
merehant class. To be sure, one cannot support a general inter- 
pretatlon with such slight statisties, and one cannot take 
Besançon to typify France. Particularism went so deep under 
the Old Regime that no two provinces shared the same culture, 
and “France” itself was a geographical expression, often 
applied to the Parisian Basin or Ile de France. But the En- 
cyclopödie market transcended regional boundaries, and 
something of its general character can be seen from the 
correspondence of the men who did the marketing. Although 
booksellers rarely discussed their customers, merchants who 
dabbled in the book trade often included some observatlons 
about the reading public in their letters. Curiously, their 
worst customers came from their own kind—that is, from 
other merchants, as the following examples indicate. 


Barre, a merchant in Nantes: “Les nögociants ne pensent guöre â& la 
litt&rature, ” 


Gosselin, a merchant in Lille: ““Je ne doute point, Monsieur, gue vous 
ne trouviez dans le reste de la France de guoci vous dödommager ample- 
ment du pen de goüt gui rögne dans notre ville pour la littârature. 
Nous commençgons seulement â sortir de cette l&thargie gui a enchain& 
VEurope pendant plusieurs siğeles. Notre elimat ou plutöt notre sol 
n'est point f&öcond en gens studicux ; et il y a cinguante ans on n'aurait 
pas trouvâ une seule bibliothâgue passable dans tout Lille. ” 


Bechet de Balan, a merchant in Sedan:. ““Notre ville n'offre point 
d'amateurs de littdrature. Les libraires n'y fontrien .. . et je dirai 
âla honte de nos citoyens gue |esprit de vendre des draps et â'amasser 
est le seul gui les döcore. Vous ne ecroiriez pas, Monsieur, gu'on 
dödaigne möme les talents et gue Von nöglige d'en donner dans |'&du- 
cation des enfants. Les arts agr&ables leur semblent une ehose inutile. ” 


Volland, “'ancien officier de la Reine” in Bar-le-Duc: “Je ne prövois 
pas guc vous puissiez les |the guartos| vendre ici, les ayant propos&s â 
tout le mende ici, et personne jusgu'ici n'en est venu chercher un 
exemplaire, lls sont plus avides de commerce gue de lectures, et |'&âdu- 
cation y est absolument nögligöe .. . Vous ne trouverez pas le d&bit 
de vos livres ici. MM. les nobles ne sont pas riches, et les nögocianits 
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aiment mieux apprendre â leurs enfants gue öet4font 9 ötez 2 reste 7 
gue de leur apprendre â faire le bel esprit.”95 


These remarks might represent nothing more than social 
prejudice, but they were made by merehants about merchants. 
The letter writers did not seem to be trying to impress the 
directors of the STN, who were merchants also, and no other 
letters in the vast correspondence of the ST'N refer to a pe- 
culiar lack of demand for literature among any other social 
group. Moreover, the letters that deplored the cultural back- 
wardness of merchants all came from towns where the sales 
of the guarto were disproportionately low. The STN never 
heard anything bad about the book-buying habits of the mer- 
chants in Lyons and Marseilles. In fact, a bookseller in Mar- 
seilles called Caldesaigues mentioned the occupation of his 
first thirteen subscribers to the guarto, and nine of then were 
merchanits. 

The other references to individual subseribers in the STN's 
correspondence all concern notables and noblemen,* but they 
are too rare and scattered to have much significance, except 


95. Barre to STN, Sept. 15, 1781; Gosselin to ST'N, July 7, 1775; Bechet de 
Balan to STN, Mareh 9, 1777; and Volland to STN, July 23, 1780. After em- 
phasizing the laek of interest in literature among his fellow merchants in his 
letter of Sept. 15, 1781, Barre added, ““Cependant j'ai de mes amis gui ne dö- 
daignent pas les lettres.?” He eventually sold sixteen sets of the guarto. His 
customers may have ineluded some merehants becâuse he remarked in a letter of 
Aug. 7, 1781, ““J'en ai pourvu tous mes amis.?? However, Vallet fils ainâ, a book- 
seller in Nantes, complained to the STN in a letter of Aug, 19, 1779, that he had 
great difficulty in selling the Eneyedlopödie; and Pelloutier, a Nantais merechant, 
warned the STN in a letter of Feb. 2, 1785, not to expect any orders for books 
from the merehants of the Caribbean, *''contr& oü on s'oecupe İrop â gagner de 
Vargent pour ehereher â acguörir de |'esprit. ”? 

96. For example, the STN received the following reports of sales: on July 9, 
1777, trom Harl& of Saint-Çuentin, a report of a sale to the comte de la Tour Du 
Pin Chambli; on Nov. 27, 1781, from Volland of Bar-le-Due, a sale to a ““gentil- 
homme?? in Bar and to the chevalier de Jobart, capitaine reform& in Naney; on 
Aug. 12, 1777, from Robert of Bar-le-Due, sales to the chevalier de Longean, 
Neutenant des marâchaux de France in Bar, to the Baron de Bouret, chevalier de 
Malte in Bar, to M. de Trouville, ehanoine de la Madeleine in Verdun, and to 
Baudot, procureur du rol in Bar; on Feb. 7, 1781, from Entretien of Lunâville, 
a sale to an unnamed lawyer; and on March 20, 1778, from Mondon of Verdun, 
sales to eight persons, ““tous de lu premiğre elasse,”? ineluding an *'“officier du 
rögiment de Bresse,”” On Oct. 1, 1778, Favarger reported a sale to Baillas de 
Lambröde, commis des guerres at Marmande near Toulouse; in an entry dated 
June 9, 1780, in Brouillard B, the STN noted a sale to a lawyer from Naney 
called Le Gros, and in his subseription list Duplain identifed six individual sub- 
scribers: “İle curö de Cherier,??” ““Dusers, chevalier de Saint-Louis,?? “'Guiget 
abbö de la Croix Rousse â Lyon,”? ““le eomte d”Orsey â Paris,”? '“le comte de 
Neuiliy & Versailles,” and ““Giraud ecur& & Vichy.” 
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in two cases, which show how the Encyclopddie spread through 
particular milieux, thanks to the intercession of well-placed 
individuals. The first of these intermediaries was an artillery 
captain in Saint-Dizier called Champmorin de Varannes. He 
arranged to sell four guartos to other officers and offered to 
set himself up as a distributor of the STN's books in military 
circles, where, he noted, there was great interest in the works 
of Rousseau. Although his proposal never came to anything, 
it illustrates the strong demand for Enlightenment literature 
among army officers, whlieh also shows up in the letters of 
booksellers in garrison towns like Besançon, Metz, Verdun, 
and Montpellier. The second informal Encyclopödie salesman 
for the STN was a friend of Ostervald's and a councilor in 
the Parlement of Paris called Boisgibault, who bought a 
guarto himself and sold three others to colleagues in the parle- 
ment. Ünlike Champmorin, he did not seek a commission but 
arranged the sales ““par le dösir ardent gue je vous connais 
aussi pour contribuer â la propagation des sciences et pour 
röpandre un livre gui en est le döpöt.” Boisgibault wrote as an 
admirer of Turgot and Malesherbes and also of Switzerland, 
where he hoped to travel in order to enjoy “le spectacle deli- 
cieux de la libert& et de cette fiert& noble gu'elle inspire â tous 
les hommes, gu'elle ögalise.”” His vole in the distribution of 
the Encycdlopödie expressed an ideological commitment that 
may have been mainly rhetorical but seenıs to have spread 
rather widely among the younger parlementaires, whose oppo- 
sition to the government in 1787 and 1788 proved to be crucial 
in precipitating the Revolution.” 

If it seems certain that the Encyclopödie appealed to some 
elements at the top of French society, it is impossible to know 
exactly where the downward penetratlon of the book stopped. 
Only once did a correspondent of the STN mention price as 
an obstacle to its diffusion. A Protestant schoolteacher in 
Caen, who kept body and soul together by a small, clandestine 
book business—though he described himself merely as “un 
simple particulier gui tient un nombre de jJeunes gens Protes- 
tants en penslion dont je dösirerais de faire des citoyens utiles 
et vertucux?””* informed the STN that he was too poor to buy 


97. Boisgibault to STN, July 11, 1781, and April 4, 1781. On the parlement/'s 
role in the prerevolution see Jean Egret, La prö-rövolution française (1787- 
1788) (Paris, 1962). 

98. Chaudepied de Boiviers to STN, June 21, 1777. 
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the guarto. Most literate Frenehmen must have been excluded 
from the subseription list for the same reason, but thousands 
of them belonged to cabinets litöraires, where they could read 
as much as they wanted for as little as one anda half livresa 
month. Booksellers freguently set up these reading clubs sim- 
ply by subseribing to a few periodicals, using their stock as 
a library, and arranging guarters behind their shop as a read- 
ing room. Although it is diffcult to know what went on inside 
them or who their members were, it seems probable that the 
cabinets littöraires became important centers of idea diffusion 
in the late eighteenth century. In 1777 Nicolas Gerlache, a 
smal! bookseller in Metz, derived almost half his income from 
his cabinet. Tt had 379 members, and its library ineluded the 
guarto Encyclopödie as well as a good deal of illegal litera- 
ture.* Choppin of Bar-le-Duc told the STN that he ordered 
the guarto specifically for his cabinet littdraire. It kept com- 
pany in his shop with the works of Rousseau, the Systöme de 
la nature, Le Compöre Matthieu, Vie privde de Lowis XV, and 
other prohibited books, which Choppin also bought from the 
STN, for he explained that ““ce sont ces sortes d'ouvrages 
dont j'ai le plus de döbit.”'1*9 Buchet of Nimes, Lair of Blois, 
and Charmet of Besançon ordered the same material for their 
cabinets littâraires; several other booksellers who handled 
the guarto subseriptions probabiy did likewise; and their 
customers probabiy ineluded many readers of modest means. 
As Mercier put it in his Tableau de Paris, '*“N'avez-vous point 
de bibliothâgue? Pour guatre sols vous vous enfoncez dans un 
cabinet littöraire, et lâ, pendant une aprös-dinde entiöre vous 
lisez depuis la massive Eneyclopddie jJusgu'aux fenilles vo- 
lantes.”'191 

What then can one conclude about the readership of the 
guarto in France? The subscriptions sold well among men of 
the robe and of the sword—parlemeniaires and army officers 
in particular. They sold even better among professional men— 
lawyers above all and also administrative officials and clergy- 


99. Gerlaehe deseribed his cabinet in several letters to the STN, notabiy an 
undated letter received in May 1777. 

100. Choppin to STN, April 25 and July 28, 1780. 

101. L.-S. Mercier, Tableau de Paris, 12 vols. (Amsterdam, 1783—89), IV, 3. 
The profusion of cabinets liftöraires deserves further study. For some additional 
references sec Danie) Mornet, Les origines intellectuelles de la Rövolution fran- 
çaise (1715-1787), 5th ed. (Paris, 1954), pp. 310-312. 
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men. But they sold badly among men who lived by trade and 
manufacturing, atleastin the north and northeast and in most 
port cities, if not in Lyons and Marseilles. The example of 
Besançon, where merchants comprised a small but significant 
minority of the subseribers, should make one wary of eguating 
trade with disinterest in literature, But that eguation seemed 
valid to several of the STN's correspondents, and several 
others mentioned only notables when they identified their sub- 
seribers. Despite the inconclusive character of the evidence, 
therefore, it seems likely that the Encyclopedie had a far 
greater appeal for the bowrgeoisie d'Ancien Rögime than for 
the commercial and industrial bourgeoisie. The evidence thins 
out when it comes to the circulatlon of the Encyclopâdie among 
the common people. Shopkeepers and artisans might have had 
access to itin cabinets littöraires or by borrowing, and some 
of them might have been able to afford the octavo after it 
finally penetrated the French market, but they are never men- 
tioned in any of the sources. Although one cannot exclude the 
possibility that the Encyclopödie reached a great many readers 
in the lower middle elasses, its main appeal was to the tradi- 
tional elite—the men who dominated the administrative and 
cultural life of the provincial capitals and small towns. 


Diffusion Outside France 


The guarto may have represented provincial Enlightenment 
in France, but it expressed enlightened cosmopolitanism 
everywhere else. Its sales pattern looks like an itinerary from 
a Grand Tour: London, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Naples, Venice—and beyond, to Munich, Prague, 
Pest, Warsaw, Moscow, Saint Petersburg, Copenhagen, and 
Hamburg. It reached most of the great capitals of Furope, 
but it did not flood them, as it did when it arrived in the 
provincial capitals of France, The guarto spread itself too 
thinly to penetrate much of the non-French public, Yet its non- 
French diffusion is worth studying because it shows how far 
the Encyclopödie vogue reached and whom it touched. 

The guarto publishers sold 7,257 copies of their book in 
France and 691 in the rest of Burope—that is, they provided 
more than half the Encyeclopedies that existed in France be- 
fore 1789 but less than 10 percent of the rest in Europe. The 
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continental market was supplied primarily by the first two 
folio editions and the octavo. The editions of Lucca and Leg- 
horn, which together amounted to only 4,500 sets, seem to 
have sold mainly in Italy. And the Eneyeclopöddie d'Yverdon, 
though it was a very different book, ereamed off much of the 
Eneyclopödie market in the Low Countries. As these other 
editions accounted for the great majority of Enecyclopödie 
sales outside France, the sales record of the guarto cannot be 
taken as a measure of Encyclopâdie ditfusion on a continental 
scale. When studied in company with the dossiers of the FHuro- 
pean booksellers, however, it provides a complete picture of 
the guarto's distribution. And that picture covers almost 
every corner of the Kuropean book trade, as Figure 8 illus- 
trates. 

As might be expected, the density of guartos was thinnest 
in eastern Europe, and the letters from the booksellers of the 
east convey a sense of cultural as well as geographical remote- 
ness. Weigand and Köpf of Pest, for example, wrote that they 
could not order many Eneyclopödies. They had taken a few 
sets of the octavo and an Encyclopödie d'Yverdon, but not 
many of their customers could read languages other than 
Latin and Hungarian, The country had only begun to revive 
after centuries of Turkish oppression, and Enlightenment 
was spreading slowly. 


Notre 6tablissement n'est presgue fondö gue sur de livres d'assorti- 
ment, le caractöre universel de la nation et d'un pays gui a &t& envahi 
pendant des siğcles entiers par des guerres cruelles et sanglantes, 
n'ötant pas encore assez prös du dernier degr& de culture pour pro- 
duire des auteurs gui puissent garantir les libraires des İrais d'impres- 
slon .. . U'Encyelopödie de laguelle vous nous faites une exacte de- 
seription n'est pas celle-ci dont la Soci&t& de Berne nous a fourni guel- 
gues tomes, et nous ne pouvons pas encore donner commissions de cet 
ouvrage. Cependant, nous en espörons donner dans peu de temps, 
Vouvrage n'&tant encore gue peu connu chez nous, surtout guand la 
libertö de penser et d'€crire gul a &t& rendue â notre heureux royaume 
par notre auguste souverain, se sera râöpandue dans les individus. 


In the end, Weigand and Köpf ordered only one guarto, and 
they were sorry they did. When it finally reached them after 
four months in entrepöts and barges along the Lech and the 
Danube it took two years to sell. And after they turned it 
over to their customer, ''un des premlers seigneurs de notre 
pays,”” he discovered that it was missing six sheets, Although 
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Figure 8. The Diffusion of the Ouarto Outside France 


This map is based on Duplain's subseription list and the STN's record of the sales 
that it made İrom its own stoek—the 208 guartos that it received as its share of 
Panekoucke's 500 (for an explanation of that transaction see Chapter VII). Some of 
those sales took place after the dissolution of the guarto association in February 1780, 
when the agreement on maintaining a common wholesale price came to an end. At that 
time the STN and Panekoucke cut their prices and sold their surplus to other dealers, 
who in turn were able to act as wholesalers. The map does not, therefore, represent the 
final destination of all the guartos outside France, and it especially exaggerates the 
importance of four cities that mainiy served as entrepöts; Neuchâtel, Geneva, Brussels, 
and Liğge. In most other cases, however, it gives a fairly accurate indication of the 
guarto's diffusion throughout the Continent. 

The numbers represent areas where the subscriptions were too dense to be shown 
city by city: 

1. The Netherlands: Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem, Leiden, Utrecht, Maastricht. 

2. The Austrian Netherlands: Brussels, Ypres. 

3. The Rhineland: Frankfurt, Homburg, Mannheim, Worms. 

4. Switzerland: Basel, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuehâtel, Nyons, Soleure. 
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the STN finally furnished replacements, they feared that the 
faulty merchandise had made them lose one of their most im- 
portant elients.** 

Christian Rüdiger of Moscow had an egualiy difficult time 
with five folio Eneyclopedies, which he ordered from the STN 
on March 13, 1777. The STN shipped them on May 31, but 
they did not arrive until August 1778, owing to the onset of 
an early winter. They, too, were full of döfets, which had to 
be replaced from Paris and did not arrive until late in 1779. 
But the Parisian supplier (probably Panekoucke) sent the 
wrong sheets. By the time the STN had straightened out this 
second snafu, it was well into 1781, and Rüdiger had lost two 
of his customers. The STN tried to console him by offering the 
guarto, but he took only four sets. Instead of weighty litera- 
ture, his customers favored “'nouveautös de la derniöre frai- 
cheur, surtout aussi dans le genre libre et gaillard, â figures 
indöcentes.?13 He even sent specially to Leipzig in order to 
have this frothy stuff hauled to him overland by sleigh during 
winter, Normaliy, he received his orders by ship, via Hrank- 
furt, Lübeck, and Saint Petersburg. With luck, he could get a 
letter to Neuchâtel ina month, and it could get its shipment 
back to him four months later. He paid in bills of exchange on 
Amsterdam, but his trade suffered badiIy from a decline in 
the Russian curreney: the value of the ruble dropped from 
40 to 36 Duteh florins and the value of the French livre tour- 
nois increased from 22 to 30 copecks during the 1780s. Despite 
all these difficulties, he imported huge guantities of French 
books. Evidentiy Diderot and Thördse philosophe helped his 
customers get through the Moscow winters. 

The evenings of Saint Petersburg must have been nearly 
as long, and many of them were spent in reading, for J.-J. 
Weitbrecht, the most important bookseller of the city, ex- 
plained to the ST'N, “Nous ne vendons guöre gu'en hiver, 
pour leguel nous nous pröparons seulement V6t&.'194 Wejt- 
brecht served a court clientele that seemed to be ecager for 
fashionable French literature, although it bought only five 
guartos. Charles Guillaume (or Karl Wilhelm) Muller, an- 
other bookseller of Saint Petersburg, dealt primarily in 


102. Çuotations from Weingand and Köpf to STN, Sept. 17, 1781, and March 
6, 1784, 

103. Rüdiger to STN, July 12, 1787. 

104. Weitbrecht to ST'N, Nov. 16, 1778. 
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Russian books, but he ordered a great many Enlightenment 
works from the ST'N, including three guartos and some heavy 
doses of Voltaire and Rousseau. Muller claimed to do business 
with “tous les leeteurs de ce pays-ci.”“ Although it is im- 
possible to know who they were, they probabiy included a 
good many westernized courtiers and foreigners, They needed 
their books before November, when the ice closed around 
Saint Petersburg. And they were willing to pay dearly in 
order to have some contact, through the written word, with 
the world of the philosophes, for the books? price increased 
enormousiy in the course of their long trip. In faet it cost 
twice as much to send aletter from Neuchâtel to Saint Peters- 
burg (4 livres 10 sous) as to buy an ordinary book in the 
STNs heme office (about 2 livres). 

The STN found it almost egually difficult to reach Warsaw, 
which was closer in space but not in time because shipments 
normalliy took three months, going by land via Strasbourg, 
Ulm, Krems, and Cracow. In Poland, as in Russia, the audi- 
ence for French books seems to have been aristocratic. Only 
three booksellers in Warsaw carried French books; two of 
them, Michel Gröll and Joseph Lex, timed their orders to 
eoincide with the sessions of the Polish Diet, because as Lex 
explained, “Elle attirera les seigneurs polonais.”” A Stras- 
bourgeois who had come to Warsaw in search of his fortune 
in 1771, Lex had learned to profit from the spread of French 
culture in the east. He had become ““connu et bien vu de tout 
ce gu'il y a de mieux dans cette ville” by selling books to 
noblemen, while his sister sold dresses to their ladies. Thanks 
to a cabinet httâratre, which he had established with a subsidy 
from the king, he expected to find several customers for the 
guarto in this milieu : 


J'ouvre le premier du mois prochain un cabinet littâraire pour leguel 
la plupart des seigneurs de cette ville se sont abonnöâs. Je profiterai des 
occasions de leurs visites pour trouver des souscripteurs pour votre 
Encyclopödie dont le prospectus promet de trös grands avantages. 
Mais pour y râussir d'autant mieux, il faudrait gue vous eussiez la 
complaisance de m'en faire passer au moins 3 exemplaires â mesure 
gue İ'ouvrage sortira de presse. J'en garderai un pour mon cabinet 


105. Muller to STN, Aug. 17, 1778. Although the above statements about 
Muller's book orders sound vague, they and all similar remarks on literary de- 
mand are based on a careful reading of voluminous dossiers, and could be sup- 
ported by statistics drawu up from the STN ?s account books. 
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littöraire et trouverai aisâment â placer leş 2 autres. Par ce moyen jJ'en 
vendrai â coup sür beaucoup, attendu gue lorsgu'un seigneur a guel- 
gue ouvrage nouveau, les autres veulent aussitöt avoir aussi, Mais 
ecomme celui-ci est un peu coüteux, Je ne vous en demanderai, Messieurs, 
gu'â mesure gue j'en recevrai la commission ; et je vous pröviens gue 
je ne trouverai â en placer beaucoup gue lorsgu'une fois j'en aurai un 
exemplaire sur les leux. 


By pursuing this strategy, Lex soon sold thirteen guartos— 
all of them, it seems, to Frenchified aristacrats. One copy went 
to the Russian ambassador, who reguired a special binding on 
which he stamped his coat of arms. For his part, Gröll sold 
eighteen copies, despite some initial pessimism: “Tl n'y a rien 
â İaire avec des grands ouvrages dans ce pays-ci.”” Thus both 
booksellers did rather well with the guarto, although they 
agreed that their ellents preferred light literature: “guc des 
choses amusantes et intöressantes, surtout pour les dames, 
et tout au plus 4 ou 6 exemplaires, peu d'ouvrages profonds 
et sârleux,” according to Lex's formula.'* 

Wolfgang Gerle of Prague also notified the ST'N that his 
customers did not care for anything too deep or too long: 
“Les grands selgneurs gui entendent le fİrançais ne se souclent 
guöre de ces sortes d'ouvrages.”' He ordered five guartos in 
addition to at least two octavos and a dozen copies of the 
second folio. But these Encyclopddies represented only a tiny 
proportion of the books that he provided for French readers 
throughout the Habsburg empire, Unlike the dealers farther 
to the east, he seemed well informed about the western book 
trade, He freguented the Leipzig book fair and cultivated 
several Swiss suppliers, haggling knowledgeably over terms. 
But his shipments from Neuchâtel often took two months to 
reach him, traveling via Basel, Sehaffhausen, Ulm, and Nürn- 
berg. The War of the Bavarlian Succession brought his affairs 
to a standstill for a while in 1779 and deprived him of two 
guarto subseribers who were army officers, And he also had 
difficulties with subseribers, who did not want to pay for the 
four extra volumes, and with censors, who took their time 
about letting the guarto through custons. He seemed to op- 
erate in the middle range of the international trade, half way 
between suppliers in the Low Countries and Switzerland, on 


106. Guotations from Lex to STN, May 13, 1780; Mareh 31, 1779; and Jan. 
19, 1778; Gröllto STN, June 16, 1781; and Lex to STN, Mareh 31, 1779. 
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the one hand, and consumers in outposts like Moscow and 
Warsaw, on the other.!9” 

The other German dealers also occupied this area, and they 
traded heavily in Eneyclopddies, but not in the guarto. The 
guarto-octavo war had produced two distinet zones of in- 
fluence in the international market: Panckoucke's consortium 
concentrated on France, and the socist&s typographigues of 
Bern and Lausanne worked primarily in /Allemagne, a term 
that they applied to everything east and north of the Rhine up 
to the Slavic countries. The Bernois had marketed most of 
their books in this territory for years. Their director, Pfaeh- 
ler, had contacts in all the major German cities, including 
Frankfurt am Main and Leipzig, where he regularly attended 
the book fairs, and Heidelberg, where his brother ran a book 
shop. Indeed, the Neuchâtelois thought that the octavo pub- 
lishers had such a strong hold on the German market that 
they virtually gave up on 1t.“* But when the French market 
began to run dry, they attempted to cross the Rhine, using 
Swiss agents such as Serini of Basel, Petitpierre of Basel, and 
Steiner of Winterthur, These dealers peddled guartos on sales 
trips, which usually carried them through Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig, but they only managed to pass out prospectuses and to 
confuse their customers, who could not keep the editlons 
straight. Serini himself got the fake and real versions of the 
guarto mixed up and offered both of them to his elients along 
with the octavo, which he apparenily favored. The octavo al- 
ways won, İn fact, Serini never thought the guarto would 
have much of a chance in Germany. He would spread the word 
in Leipzig and Frankfurt, he wroteto the STN in 1779, ““ Mais 
je doute gue je puisse placer de VEneyclopödie guarto. |'&di- 
tlon octavo a &tc annoncöe dans tous les colins en Alle- 
magne,”?109 


107. Gerle to STN, March 7, 1778. Gerle recounted his difficulties with the 
extra volumes in a letter of Aug. 26, 1780: ““Les altercations gue j'ai eues avec 
mes abonn&s pour votre &dition de 1'Encyclopödie et leur mecontentement de 
devoir payer 4 volumes de plus gue dans Vâdition de Pellet |Gerle was confused 
on this point) sont allös si loin gu'on 2 voulu me rendre İ'ouvrage entier ou me 
forcer de perdre ces 4 volumes moi-m&âme.?? Gerle complained about the censors 
in letters of July 28 and Nov. 20, 1779, but by April 21, 1781, he was expecting 
his trade to improve greatly, owing to the reforms of Joseph 11. 

108. STN to Duplain, April 7, 1779, and STN to Panckoucke, June 24, 1779. 

109. Serini to STN, March 27, 1779. See also the discouraging remarkş in 
Serini?s letters to the STN of Nov. 22 and 29, 1777: “'Cette entreprise (the 
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When the ST'N attempted a direct assault on the German 
market, it failed completely. In the summer of 1779 Bosset 
spread prospectuses and sales talk everywhere on a tour that 
took him through Basel, Strasbourg, Rastadt, Mannheim, 
Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Mainz, Karlsruhe, Hanau, Kleve, Ko- 
blenz, Cologne, Bonn, and Düsseldorf, Although several book- 
sellers promised to urge the guarto on their clients, none of 
them ever placed any orders, evidentiy because the octavo and 
the Eneyelopödie d'Yverdon had satisfied the demand, For 
example, Mainz, an active and prosperous town, absorbed 
twenty octavos and not a single guarto.!"* The STN's attempts 
to woo German booksellers through its correspondence also 
brought discouraging replies. Joseph Wolff of Augsburg said 
that he had two unsold sets of the Eneyclopödte d*Yverdon 
on his hands and he did not want to waste his money on any 
more editlons ““aprös gw'il y a döjâ tant milles des exemplaires 
dans le monde.”"! Dealers in Frankfurt and Cologne found 
only two customers for the guarto, although they promoted it 
in the local press. The guarto's biggest success came in Mann- 
heim, where Fontaine sold twenty-seven sets, despite reports 
of a decline in the demand for French books by one of his 
colleagnes, who could not sell anything in French at the Leip- 
zig fair and who warned the ST'N, “Ion a peine de croire 
comme depuis I|'absence de la cour la lecture française a fait 
place â Vallemande.”12 

Bruere of Honburg in Hesse disputed this view. The Ger- 
man public wanted to read French literature, he elaimed, but 
German booksellers did not want to provide it: 


Les libraires allemands ne yoient gu'avec un oeil jaloux la prâf&rence 
gue les gens du bon ton donnent â la littdörature İrançaise sur la lit- 


guarto| aurait öt& excellente, mais elle sera gâtâe par deux diffârentes &ditions. La 
librairie en Suisse vient (siel un vrai brigandage.?? On the STN/s dealings with 
its other agents see STN to Gerle, Dee. 13, 1779; STN to Petitpierre, March 13, 
1779; and STN to Steiner, April 24, 1779. 

110. Bosset to STN, July 24, 1779. Although the social and cultural history of 
Mainz has been thoroughly studied, little is known about the reading habits of its 
citizens during the cighteentlı century. See F. G. Dreyfus, Sociğtös et mentalitös 
â& Mayence dans la seconde moitiğ du XVİlle siöcle (Paris, 1968) , pp. 495-497. 

111. Wolf to STN, Sept. 27, 1779. Like Wolff, German booksellers usualiy 
wrote in legible but ungrammatical French rather than in German. 

112. La Nouvelle librairie de la cour et de I?Acadömie of Mannheim to STN, 
duly 4, 1787. See also Deinet of Frankfurt am Main to STN, June 30, 1779; 
Hollweg & Laue of Frankfurt to STN, Sept. 23, 1780; and Sociğt& typographigue 
de Cologne to STN, Aug. 22, 1782. 
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törature allemande, De lâ ils envisagent les ouvrages français comme 
une branche de commerce &tranger, gui nuit au d&bit de leurs produc- 
tions nationales. Cela est si vrai gue lorsgue'ils volent un ouvrage 
français un peu avantageusement annoneğ, ils se hâtent de le faire 
traduire en allemand, pour affaiblir le döbit de Woriginal.18 


Bruere even argucd that the German dealers would not pub- 
licize the guarto because they wanted to favor a German trans- 
lation of it. A translation did get under way in Frankfurt am 
Main, but it soon foundered, as Bosset learned during his 
sales trip of 1779: 


J'aavu.., M. Warrentrap et Venner, gul ont fait l'entreprise de 
VEncyclopâödie en allemand dont jJ'ai vu le premier volume sur du 
papier trös mince et un tas de manusecrits pour la suite, & laguelle 
travaillent, dit-il, une trentaine de savants. Je crois gue ce sera un 
meilleur ouvrage gue W|'Encyelopödie française. Les Allemands sont 
plus profonds. Mais ce sera les Callendes Grecgues, et elle ne fera pas 
de tort â la nötre, Plusieurs libraires m'ont assur& gu'elle ne se con- 
tinue pas. 


Although Bruere's remarks about booksellers sounded some- 
what too conspiratorial to be believed, they did indicate the 
character of the potential market for the Encyeolopödie in 
Germany. By “les gens du bon ton”? he meant the German 
princelings and the members of their courts. He himself sold 
a guarto to the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg and to the 
Prince of Anhall Sehaumburg, and he peddled his other books 
in the “'cours du nord. *'115 

J.-G, Virehaux of Hamburg served a similar clientele in 
northern Germany and Scandinavia. When he referred to his 
customers, he mentioned only *“princes souverains”? and ““seig- 
neurs suğdois.”” He even warned the STN about the effect of 
its plebelan paper on such personages: “J'aimerais bien gue 
vous prissiez de plus beau papier pour vos &ditions 
€est en partie ce gui fait vendre; car comme je ne fournis 


113. Bruere to STN, Aug. 12, 1779. Although he developed a small book busi- 
ness of hiş own, Bruere was not a bookseller but a man of letters and a protögö of 
the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg. 

114, Bosset to STN, July 24, 1779. In a letter to Bruere of Aug. 19, 1779, the 
STN said that it considered the German edition to be economicaliy unfeasible, 
owing to the high cost of paper in Germany as well as the cost of the translation. 

115. Bruere to STN, Feb. 12, 1781. Bruere also took out at least a dozen sub- 
seriptions to the octavo Enoyclopödie, and in a letter of Oet. 19, 1780, he said 
that he bought books for the libraries of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the 
Count of Bückburg, and the Prince of Phillipsthal, 
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absolument gue les souverains du nord et les plus grands seig- 
neurs chalands ... vous sentez bien, Messieurs, gu'il ne 
m'est pas â propos d'avoir des &ditions peu riantes. Ne pour- 
riez-vous pas tirer du papier de Pörigord?” Although these 
remarks may have been calculated to impress a supplier in 
order to get shipments on credit, Virchaux had nothing flatter- 
ing to say about his customers' tastes when it came to the 
contents as opposed to the appearance of books. They liked 
superficial literature, he explained, and especially pornogra- 
phy—above all, if it had illustrations. Books on polities, 
natural history, and a few other scientific subjects did fairly 
well, but not those on theology and law. He therefore had 
little hope for the Eneyclopeödie in his territory: “Les grands 
et volumineux ouvrages ötant du döbit le plus ingrat dans les 
pays du nord, nous ne pouvons pas, Messieurs, nous charger 
de 1'Encyclopödie in-guarto ... Nous avons deux exem- 
plaires de celle d”Yverdon, gui nous sont fort â charge.” In 
the end, he sold only two copies—one went to a “'trös grand 
selgneur trös riche”'—and he attributed his lack of success 
to the American war as well as the frivolity of his public: 
““Nous ferons tout notre possible pour faire connaitre votre 
Eneyclopödie: mais tant guela guerre et les affaires politigues 
fixeront les esprits, il n?'y a guöre d'apparence gu'on en vende 
beaucoup; et en göndral les ouvrages d'aussi longue haleine 
sont peu recherehös â prösent.”'116 

Claude Philibert of Copenhagen indicated the Enecyclopddie 
was egualiy unsuited for his elientele, although he sold several 
octavos and a dozen copies of the Encyclopödie d'Yverdon. 
He reprinted the STN's prospectus, but it brought in only 
two sales: ““Jusgues ici je n'ai gue des espörances, car on aime 
trâs peu souscrire ici et trös peu ou point donner des avances, 
pas mâöme un sol. Le jeu et les plaisirs vont avant tout.”17 The 
STN also sold a copy in Copenhagen through Johann Hein- 
rich Schlegel, who had interceded in an unsuccessful attempt 
to persuade the king and gucen of Denmark to accept the 


116. Ouotations from Virchaux's letters to the STN of Jan. 9, 1779; Nov. 25, 
1780; Dec. 19, 1778; Sept. 4, 1779; Aug. 2, 1780; and May 26, 1780. 

117. Philibert to STN, June 24, 1777. Two years later, in a letter of June 29, 
1779, Philibert reported, ““Ce n'est pas ma İaute si je n'ai pas eu des souscrip- 
tions pour votre &dition de 1?Encyclopödie. O'est assez annoneğe, mais ici tout va 
lentement et 17on veut voir avant gue de se rösoudre â acheter. Aussi il est inutile 
de proposer des souseriptions. Je comptais pourtant bien d'en avoir guelgues-unes, 
mais Uâdition in-octavo est venue la traverser.” 
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dedicatlon of the guarto and had helped the publishers of the 
Leghorn edition to sell thirty subseriptions. After taking 
soundings, however, Schlegel wrote that he could do no more: 
the Danish market for the Encyelopödie was exhausted."!8 

Reports about the demand for Eneyclopödies in London 
sounded like those from other parts of northern Kurope, After 
making the rounds of the book shops and placing notices in 
the Morning Herald, Jean-Baptiste d'Arnal warned the STN 
not to expect many sales in England: “Je vous râitöre au 
reste, Messieurs, guele zöle pour la İitt&rature se refroidit tous 
les jours, guc les esprits anglais se dögön&rent, et gue nos seig- 
neurs aiment mieux acheter 20 billets d'opdöra â un Vestris,â 
un Noverre, â une Allegrante gue de döpenser 20 guindes en 
livres.”9 But D. H. Durand, a Swiss pastor in London, sold 
thirteen guartos, despite competition from the distributors of 
the Leghorn edition;!?? and more guartos probably reached 
England through Panckoucke, who had far better contacts 
with the London booksellers than did the STN. So the English 
market probably was not as bad as it appeared to be in 
d'Arnal's letters. Getting the books across the Channel did 
not prove to be an insurmountable problem, despite the war 
(France was jJoined by Spain in June 1779 and by The Nether- 
lands in December 1780 in the coalition against Great Britain). 
The STN sent its Encyclopödies to London via Frederick 
Romberg Co. of Ostend, which used ships with double pass- 
ports.”! Tt also sent a dozen guartos from Ostend to Ireland, 
and they arrived without mishap, although they took eight 
months to get there, as Romberg had trouble finding a safe 
neutral ship. They went to the book store of Luke White in 
Dublin along with works by Rousseau, Voltaire, and Buffon 
and La vie privde de Louis XV. When the STN offered him 
Raynal's Histoire philosophigue, White refused, explaining 
that he preferred an Irish edition. The French Enlightenment 
clearly had spread across the British Isles. 

Most of it did not come from France, however, but from The 
Netherlands, where philosophic literature was printed and 


118. Sehlegelto STN, May 30 and July 12, 1777. 

119. D'Arnalto STN, Feb. ö, 1782. 

120. In a letter of Dee. 4, 1777, Durand said the Leghorn edition was pre- 
ferred, even though it cost 30 guineas, because it contained a full set of plates. 

121. Bosset, from Amsterdam, to STN, Sept. 3, 1779: “*Ils | Romberg fröres) 
ont obtenu un passeport des deux nations, et il n'y a pas de risgue de tout.”? Pre- 
sumabliy Bosset was referring to the Habsburg and British authorities. 
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reprinted in even greater guantities than in Switzerland. Mor 
precisely that reason, the Duteh market did not absorb many 
guartos, Bosset tried to crack it during his trip of 1779, but 
the Dutch treated him as a competitor and an enemy, and in 
any case they had already bought too many other Eneyelo- 
pödies to have any interest in his. Rousseau's publisher in 
Amsterdam, Marc Michel Rey, was willing to dine with Bosset 
but not to do business with him. Rey accused the STN of 
pirating his editions of Rousseau (it was secretly preparing a 
new edition at that very moment), and he said that he still had 
not sold twenty-five sets of the second folio Enecyclopâdie, 
half the number for which he had subseribed almost ten years 
earlier. Harreveld, another of the great Amsterdam dealers, 
claimed that he had sold fifty sets of the other editions, mainly 
the Eneyclopeddie d'Yverdon, and could sell no more. Pierre 
Gosse Junior of The Hague, who had bought up all of Felice's 
Encyclopödie, had marketed it so aggressively in the Low 
Countries that the smaller booksellers would not buy the rival 
editions, for fear of antagonizing him—or so they told Bosset. 
He did not know what to believe in such hostile territory and 
moved on to the Austrian Netherlands, having sold only a few 
guartos among the highly literate and highiy competitive 
Dutch. South of the Rhine, he found another world. The best 
bookseller in Antwerp, which had dominated the publishing 
industry in northern Europe during the late sixteenth century, 
was a certain ““Mme. Moredon, gui roule carosse en ne vendant 
gue bröviaires,”” 'The book trade hardiy existed in Louvain, 
despite the presence of 3,000 university students. It flourished 
in Liöge and Maestricht, important centers of pirate publish- 
ing, but they could not absorb any more guartos because 
Plomteux of Liöge, the ST'N's partner in the guarto enter- 
prise, had satiated the whole region. 

The letters that the STN received from its correspondents 
in the Low Countries generally confirmed Bosset's reports. 
iosse warned that he would defend the Erxcyclopedie d'Yver- 
don until he had sold the last set,!'?* and that moment seemed 


122, Bosset reported his dealings with the Duteh booksellers in letters of Aug. 
30, Sept. 3, and Sept. 7, 1779. 

123. Bossetto STN, Sept. 18, 1779, 

124. Although Fölice's Eneyclopödie was foundering on the Dufteh market, 
Pierre Gosse Junior wrote bravely to the STN on Sept. 5, 1777, “'Guant â votre 
Eneyclopddie abrögöe |a backhanded reference to Laserre's cuts| in-guarto, vous 
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far away because several booksellers reported that its over- 
abundance had destroyed the market for the other Encyclo- 
pödies and that it was selling at two-thirds and even half its 
subseription price. Murray fröres of The Hague did not want 
to hear about the guarto because they were ''embarrassâs de 
Vödition d*Yverdon, de I'in-folio, et möme de |in-octavo.”125 
Changuion of Amsterdam reported that advertisements for 
the guarto in the local press had produced no response and 
that “le public se lasse enfin de toutes ces duperies.?'12 | uzac 
of Leyden said he would continue to run notices in the Gazette 
de Leyde if the STN wanted, but he doubted that they would 
do any good, “vu gue le public est inonde d'autres &ditions 
et gue ce livre se vend aujourd'hui â moiti€ prix.” And 
Aubertin of Rotterdam warned that the guarto would not sell 
in his town: *J'ai trouv& gue les amateurs avalent ou Vödition 
de Paris ou celle d'Yverdon et gue dans une ville de commerce 
ces ouvrages ne sont pas d'un goüt göndral et ainsi d'un debit 
fort bornc.””128 Anbertin's comments echoed the reports of 
disinterest in literature among merchanits in France. But the 
main problem in the Dutch market was excess supply not lack 
of demand. “Les provinces sont tellement farcies d'Encyclo- 
pödies gue les libraires non plus gue les particuliers ne veulent 
en entendre parler,”12? Anbertin wrote, “A chague vente de 
livres oü il s'en trouvent, les prix döclinent. La Soci&te& typo- 
graphigue de Berne m'a encore envoy& des prospectus de sa 
seconde &dition. Je les ai röpandus sans le moindre succös.” 


n'ignorez point gue je suis intöressö â 1'Eneyelopödie in-guarto d'Yverdon, et 
comme elle est toujours trös aceueillie, gue je la crois pr&f&rable â toute autre, je 
ne me chargerai d'aucune avant gue le peu d'exemplâaires gui en restent, dont 
mon cher pöre est seul possesseur, solent placâös et gue je n'en pourrai plus 
acguğrir.”? 

125. Murray fröres to STN, Dec. 8, 1780. 

126. Changuion to ST'N, Dec. 24, 1781. 

127. Elias Luzae & van Damme to STN, June 2, 1780. 

128. Aubertin to STN, Nov, 12, 1779. 

129. Anbertin to STN, Sept. 22, 1780. A few years earlier, however, the Low 
Countries had still looked lke good territory for Eneyclopödies. Chatelain et fils 
of Amsterdam, who had sold over 60 sets of the first edition, informed Dessaint of 
Paris on June 29, 1769, that the Duteh market was ripe for another one: Archives 
de Paris SAZ 2009. And in the first circular letter about the Eneyelopödie mâth- 
odigue (Jan. 1778), Deveria of Liğge claimed that the demund continued to be 
strong in cities such as Ghent, where the bookseller Gimblet had sold more than 
250 sets of the earlier editions, Amsterdanı, Bibliotheek van de vereeniging ter 
bevordering van de belangen des boekhandels, Dossier Mare Michel Rey. 
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In the diffusion of the Encyelopödie, Holland became a sort of 
burned-over district, the very opposite of Hungary, Poland, 
and Russia. 

The Low Countries also served as an entrepöt of Encyclo- 
pödies for Portugal and Spain, although the STN used other 
routes aş well—mainly the Trans-Alpine roads to Turin and 
Genoa and the river route from Lyons to Marseilles, Veuve 
Bertrand et fils of Lisbon found that one crate sent via Genoa 
took eleven months, one via Amsterdam took six months, and 
one via Ostend never arrived at all. Jacgues Mallet of Valencia 
recommended that the ST'N use small boats out of Marseilles 
that could hug the coast and dart into port whenever English 
İfrigates appeared. He distrusted the neutral ships from 
Genoa, “'car les Anglais ne respectent aucun pavillon et pren- 
nent tout.”'9 Duplain and the STN insured their shipments, 
but the costs and delays damaged their business badly until 
the end of the American war. Antonio de Sancha of Madrid 
reported that a load of books sent via Amsterdam and Cadiz 
took a half year and that its handling costs came to more than 
its wholesale value. Other shipments took longer and cost 
more: their outeome could never be predicted, because the 
long-distance trade remained unstable until the peace settle- 
ment of 1783. 

Even after normal traffic resumed on the routes to Spain 
and Portugal, the publishers still had to grapple with a greater 
problem : the Inguisition. Bertrand and another foreign book- 
seller in Lisbon, Jean-Baptiste Reycends, smuggled a few 
guartos and octavos into their shops, along with some İivres 
philosophigues that were also taboo in France. But they never 
dealt extensively in the illegal trade, at least not with the STN, 
although they believed that the demand for foreign books was 
growing in Portugal.©' The Spanish booksellers always spoke 
of the Inguisition with fear and trembling, even when they 
managed to negotlate successfully with it. Sancha of Madrid 
told the STN that he could not resist making a small order 


130. Malletto STN, Oct. 4, 1777. 

131. On Feb. 8, 1780, Reycends wrote to the STN in an awkward French 
typical of foreign bookdealers, ““Comme ici depuis la röforme de l1'Universit& 
de Coimbre ainsi gue İ'ouverture d?'une Acadâömie des sciences et des arts en cette 
ville les Portugais commencent d'avoir un peu plus de goüt pour la lecture des bons 
livres, tant Latins gue français et autres langues, c'est ce gui nous engage de 
procurer d'&tablir des correspondances dans toutes les villes principales de 
VWEurope, par cet moyen pour ötre micux assortis. ”? 
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after receiving its prospectus for the guarto, but “'ça est une 
affaire si dölicate dans ce pays-ci gue 'de parler d'Encyelo- 
pödie par rapport â notre İnguisition gu'il m'a fallu une per- 
mission dudit tribunal pour pouvoir me souserire â 3 
exemplaires.?”?” When the STN tried to take advantage of this 
small opening by offering all the other books in its stock, 
Sancha replied that he could not take anything except a dozen 
copies of Robertson's Histoire de VAmerigue (a best seller 
everywhere, owing to the American war). The other books 
were not “convenables pour un pays si delicat comme le 
nötre.” “Dans ce pays il faut avoir de grands soins sur les 
livres ötrangers par rapport â notre Inguisition.”? In the end, 
he could not even steer the Robertson past the authorities: 
“1?on a donn& derniörement un ordre â tous les ports de mer 
de ne pas les laisser entrer. Voyez si nous sommes dans un 
pays bien dâlicat.”” “2 Sancha, who dealt with suppliers from 
all over western Kurope and had fifteen presses of his own, 
was probably th& most important bookseller of Spain, Lesser 
houses, like Paul et Bertrand Caris of Cadiz and Jacgues Mal- 
let of Valencia, did not dare to take the slightest risk. Mallet 
thought he might be able to get the Inguisition to allow him 
to import a few guartos, but he never did.“* And Caris con- 
sidered the Spanish market hopeless: ““Ouant aux ouvrages 
gui seraient du goüt de ce pays, ils doivent &tre si &pur&s gue 
la moindre propositlon un peu &guivogue ou philosophigue 
serait arrötöe par le Saint Office. Voilâ oü en est röduit la 
littörature de ce pays.”1** 

Despite the influence of the Catholic church, the Eneyelo- 
pödie trade in Italy vesembled the Dutch rather than the 
Spanish variety. Only once in the hundreds of letters that the 
ST'N received from the Italian states did it hear that the 
Encyelopedie had encountered difficulties with the authorities, 
and on that occasion the alert came from territory that was 


132. Sancha to STN, Feb. 26, 1778; April 2, 1778; Jan. 14, 1779; and July 12, 
1779. 

133. Mallet to STN, Oct. 4, 1777: ““Comme I'Inguisition en a prohibe partie, 
oü sont tous les articles gui concernent la religion, nous ne pouvons les vendre 
sans permission, et dans ce cas, je vous la demanderai.'' The permission never 
came through. 

134. Caris to STN, Jan. 14, 1774. A few years later, one of the Caris, who had 
retired to Avignon, tried unsuccessfully to ship some Voltaire and an Eneyclo- 
pödie d'Yverdon to the shop in Cadiz. They were all sent baek, he informed the 
STN in a letter of Aug. 18, 1780, “'ne pouvant ötre mis en usage par İ'arrât 
fulminant de |'Inguisition, aussi böte gue mâchant.?”” 
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eventually to be French—namely Savoy."*5 The Neuchâtelois 
even corresponded about the guarto with a liberal cardinal in 
Rome.“ Of eourse Rome had condemned the book in no un- 
certain terms in 1799, but by 1777 it had also condemned the 
Jesuits, who had been the greatest enemy of the Eneyclopedie, 
and it had not taken effective action against the two Italian 
editions. When the publishers of the Leghorn edition sent a 
traveling salesman around Italy, they chose a priest and gave 
him a 10 percent commission on every sale." And when the 
Italian booksellers discussed their misgivings about the text, 
they never mentioned its impieties but only its inaccurate 
account of Italian geography and natural history, In the 
Italian prospectus for the guarto and the octavo, the Societâ 
İetteraria e tipografica di Napoli invited all Italians to send 
in corrections, which it would forward to the publishers, so 
that their part of the world would get a decent treatment in the 
new editilons. The Ncapolitans also informed the STN that 
they had two men working hard on certain key articles, such 
âS NAPLES ând vESUVE, which needed to be rewritten in order to 
avold alienating their customers.59 None of these editorial 
projects ever came to anything, but they illustrate the attitude 
toward the Encyclopddie that existed everywhere among eight- 
eenth-century booksellers: Diderot had made a good begin- 
ning, but his work needed a complete overhaul before its full 
market value could be realized.!* 

Operating from this premise the publishers of the Lucca 
and Leghorn editions had not hesitated to adapt Diderot's 
text to their own needs. The Lucehese had needed above all to 
appease the pope and therefore had presented their work asa 


185. J. Lullin of Chamböry to STN, May 8, 1777: ““Par ce gui est de la 
nouvelle Eneyclopödie .. . nos censeurs ne veulent pas m?en permettre İ'intro- 
duction; ils me font difficultö sur tout. ”” 

136. STN to Cardinal Valenti, July 12, 1779. 

137. Gentil et Orr of Leghorn to STN, Mareh 6, 1775. 

138. Societâ letteraria e tipografica di Napoli to STN, Feb. 17, 1778, ineluding 
a copy of the prospectus. 

139. Societâ letteraria e tipografica di Napoli to STN, Feb. 17, 1778: “Nel” 
Enciclopedia İrancese ci sono moltissime cose inette, inutile e mal digerite che $i 
vorrebbero sopprimere o riformare.?? The Neapolitans also recommended the im- 
provements in the Leghorn edition to the publishers of the guarto: “'Nell'edizione 
di Livorno ci sono molte cose che meritano di essere adattate, fra Ualtro un 
bell?artiecolo di Caserta che fu fatto in Napoli.”* The Lausannois wooed the 
Neapolitans by promising to incorporate all their revisions in the octavo. In the 
end, however, the articles on Italy in the octavo merely reproduced the text of 
the guarto. 
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refutatlon as well as a reprint of Diderot's: they would con- 
found the French heresies with a running commentary, to be 
written in the form of notes by a learned priest, Giovanni- 
Domenico Mansi. The notes, however, became thinner as the 
edition progressed because Clement XTII failed to execute 
his threats against the Lucca Eneyclopödie and because 
Clement XIV became more absorbed in the dissolution of the 
Jesuits than in the campaign against their böte noire. By 1771 
the publishers finished printing the seventeen folio volumes 
of the text and, it seems, they had sold out all or most of the 
edition, mainly in Italy.** The Leghorn edition appeared later 
and under more favorable circumstances, for Lucca was a tiny, 
frail republic, while Leghorn served as the main port of the 
powerful arehduchy of Tuscany, and the Arehduke Leopold, 
one of the few genuinely enlightened autocrats of the Conti- 
nent, accepted the dedication of the book and protected the 
enterprise. The publishers clalmed to have 600 subseribers in 
November 1769, when they were about to begin printing with 
a new font of Caslow type and six presses, which could turn 
out ninety sheets a month. They said that they had sold out 
all 1,500 copies by September 1775,“ when they finished the 
text. But in July 1777, Giuseppe Aubert, the publisher of the 
Milanese philosophes and the main figure behind the Leghorn 


140. Salvatore Bongi, **'L?Enciclopedia in Lucca,”? Archivio storico italiano, 
3d ser., XVIII (1873), 64-90. This article provides valuable information about 
Ottaviano Diodati, the main entrepreneur of the Lucca edition, and his relationş 
with the Senate in Lucea as well as the papacey, but it has little to say about the 
diffusion of the Lucehese edition, In “*L'Encyelopödie et son rayonnement en 
Italie,*? Cahiers de 1'Association internationale des ötudes françaises, no. 5 
(July 1953), 16, Franco Venturi 'asserts that the edition sold out guickiy and 
that it went especialiy into Italian libraries, John Lough, however, elaims that the 
enterprise did not flourish, owing to difficulties in production and slow sales, See 
Lough, Essays on the *'Eneyelopddie”? of Diderot and d'd4lemberi (London, 
New York, and Toronto, 1968), pp. 22-23. In faet, little is known about the 
Italian editions. Some information about the Leghorn edition can be gleaned from 
the correspondence of its principal enirepreneur, Giuseppe Aubert, which has 
been published by Adriana Lay: Un editore illumista: Giuseppe Aubert nel 
carteggio con Beccaria e Verri (Turin, 1973). Aubert's correspondence is the 
main source for Ettore Levi-Malvano, “*Les &ditions toscanes de 1? Eneyclopödie,'' 
Revue de liftörature compare, TII (AprilJune 1923), 213-256. Levi-Malvano 
argues that both Italian editions were commercial successes, and he produces some 
information about the subseriptions to the Leghorn edition. They came to 600 by 
December 1770, of whieh at least 8 were in Rome, 20 in Parma, many more in 
Florence and Milan, and 20 in France, He also mentions four projects to trans- 
late the Eneyelopödie into Italian and shows how the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
favored the Leghorn publishers. 

141, Mare Coltellini of Leghorn to STN, Nov, 18, 1769. 
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edition, refused to handle the guarto on the grounds that he 
still needed to dispose of sixty unsold sets of his own Encyelo- 
pödie.'* The guarto publishers expected to undersel! the Leg- 
horn Eneyelopddie in Italy itself,'8 and they were undersold 
by the octavo group. So the entrepreneurs of Leghorn may 
have had some difficulties in their home market, despite their 
head start in the race to supply It. 

Actually, Italy seems to have contained several different 
markets, Just as it was composed of several different states, 
for the reports from the ltalian booksellers varicd enor- 
mously. After distributing fifty coples of the prospectus, Yves 
Gravier of Genoa expected to reap a rich harvest of guarto 
subseriptions; he did order thirty-two copies, although he 
eventually guarreled with Duplain and aligned himself with 
the octavo publishers."* 'The guarto did guite well in Pied- 
mont. Reycends fröres of Turin (cousins of Jean-Baptiste 
Reycends of Lisbon) sold thirty-nine sets and had not ex- 
hausted the demand by 1782, when they switched to the 
octavo.'“ Other booksellers in Turin ordered fourteen more 
sets, although they, too, preferred the octavo, as its lower price 
attracted more customers.1“ Ginseppe Rondi could not sell 
any guartos in Bergamo, and Lorenzo Manini only sold four 
in Öremona, but Lombardy proved to be good Encyclopedie 
territory. Not for the guarto, however; Ami Bonnet spread its 
prospectuses around Milan without success, and Giuseppe 
Galeazzi warned the Neuchâtelois that they had arrived too 
late on the Milanese market: he had already ordered thirty- 
nine octavos, and the region was full of Encyclopâdies.'“ 
Tuscany seemed to be fuller. Despite a good deal of prodding 


142. Aubert to STN, July 21, 1777. The reference to the 1,500 copies and the 
details on the type and presses come from a circular letter sent to the STN on 
March 6, 1775, by Gentil et Orr of Leghorn. The circular was an appeal for print- 
ing commissions, but as it also said that the publishers would welcome offers to 
buy their entire shop, it suggested that their business was not ilourishing. 

143. STN to Vincenzo of Bergamo, Sept. 30, 1779. 

144. Gravier to STN, June 6, 1777; Aug. 2, 1777; March 6, 1779; and July 
15, 1780. Gravier was an important wholesaler and retailer who continued to 
glean orders for the Eneyelopödie until 1785. He supplied one copy to a customer 
in Corsica and slipped another into Spain. 

145. Reycends frâresto STN, Jan. 9, 1777. 

146. Giraud et Giovine to STN, Jan. 31, 1778. 

147. Galeazzi to ST'N, Sept. 25, 1779: ““Non mi conviene assolutamente eari- 
ecarmi nğ meno d'una copia dell? Enciclopedia in-guarto, poich& il paese nostro 
ö giâ pieno, oltre di che guella di Losanna essendo di minore spesa molti si sono 
appigliati a guella.??' See also Galeazzi to STN, April 17, 1779. 
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from the publisher, Joseph Bouchard of Florence failed to 
sell a single guarto. “Ce pays-ci est rempli d'Eneyclopödies 
des rölmpressions de İLucgues et de Livourne; les gens s'en 
tilennent lâ,718 he informed the STN. The booksellers of 
Venice, who had once planned to produce their own reprint of 
the Encyclopedie, did not give the guarto a good reception, 
either, perhaps for the same reason, However, Gaspard Storti, 
a Venetian bookseller who sent some frank appraisals of the 
local market to the ST'N, explained that “'ceux gui lisent en 
français dans ce pays sont fort rares, et ils n'aiment ou ne 
peuvent faire de la döpense.'1* The STN did not have ex- 
tensive contacts in Rome, nor did the other guarto publishers, 
apparently, for they failed to sell a single Eneycdlopödie 
there.'“ Naples promised to be an abundant market for the 
guarto, according to the Societâ letteraria e tipografica di 
Napoli. But after subseribing for sixteen guartos, the Societâ 
guarreled with Duplain and went over to the octavo publish- 
ers, İrom whom it eventually bought fifty sets, while stocking 
up on the works of Voltaire and Rousseau." Apparently the 
land of Giannone, Vico, and Filangieri was as rich in enlight- 
ened readers as the north, where Beccaria and the Verri 
brothers had flourished. In general, and despite the unevenness 
of its cultural and political geography, Italy seems to have 
been a great market for the literature of the Enlightenmeni— 
not a priesi-ridden backwater but a complex and cultivated 


148. Bouchard to STN, June 26, 1781. Bouchard had assessed the market in 
the same way four years earlier, in a letter of May 27, 1777: “Pour ce gui est 
du manifeste de 1*Eneyelopödie, M. Duplain de Lyon me Wa participâ (İsiclilya 
plus de deux mois. Ici on la â tout prix, vu W&dition de Lucgues et la r&impression 
de Livourne, ce gui a rempli WlItalie.”” He made the same observation in letters 
of Mareh 8, 1778; December 15, 1778; and Mareh 2, 1779. Giuseppe Pagani e 
fglio of Florence responded enthusiastically to the prospectus, but they, too, 
failed to sell any guartos. 

149. Storti to STN, Aug. 19, 1780. 

150, Francesco Poggiali, a Roman bookseller, informed the STN that he was 
trying hard to sell the guarto, but his customers had been put off by a rumor that 
an Italian translation was being produced in Siena. Poggiali to STN, Dee, 29, 
1779: ““Vi devo per allora avvertire ehe nella cittâ di Siena 8 stata posta sotto i 
torehi Ja traduzione italiana dell'Enciclopedia e guesta farâ un poco d'incaglio 
alla vostra.?? In faet, the Italian translation, like the German one, never came to 
anything. 

151. Aş in many other cases, Duplain got the Neapolitans? orders wrong, 
failed to answer their letters, and finally responded with threats and insults when 
they protested at the treatment they received. “'ll procedere di MM. Duplain et 
Comp. ci ha disgustati all?ultimo grado,”? the Societâ letteraria e tipografica di 
Napoli complained to the STN in aletter of Oct. 12, 1778. 
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land, which is only beginning to get its due in seholarship on 
the eighteenth century." 

The demand for Eneyclopedies certainly extended beyond 
Europe, although it is impossible to estimate the number of 
sets that reached other continents. Genevan dealer Etienne 
Pestre informed the ST'N that he had bought two guartos for 
customers in Africa, and Meuron of Saint-Sulpice ordered 
one for the Cape of Good Hope.'* The STN even consulted 
Benjamin Franklin about establishing an entrepot in America. 
That project never came to anything, nor did a similar plan 
that Thomas Jefferson proposed for marketing the Eneyclo- 
pedie möthodigue."* But Jefferson did a good deal to promote 
the diffusion of the Encyclopödie in the new republic, After 
reading an advertisement in the Virgima Gazette during a 
critical moment of the American Revolution, he bought a set 
of the Lucca edition for 15,068 pounds of tobacco. He intended 
ıt to be “for the use of the Public” and issued special orders 
for its protection against Cornwallis's army.'55 At the same 
time, he tried to find a copy for himself: ““I am exceedingiy 
anxlous to get a copy of Le grande Fneyclopedie, but am really 
İrightened from attempting it thro' the mercantile channel, 
dear as it is originally and loaded as it would come with the 
enormous advance which they lay on under pretext of insur- 
ance out and in.“ He apparentiy did not buy one until he 
succeeded Franklin as American minister to France. His 
residence in Paris became a elearing-honse for French litera- 
ture bound for America, and his correspondence between 
1784 and 1789 provides some revealing glimpses of the French 
book trade. In 1786, for example, he informed Madison about 
the state of the Encyclopâdie market: “1 have purchased little 


152. Fora full account of Italy?s intellectual life in the eighteenth century see 
Franco Venturi, Olluministi italiani (Milan, 1958 ya 

153. Pestreto STN, Dec. 20, 1777, and Meuron to STN, Jan.2, 1783. 

154. Ostervald and Bosset alluded to their negotiations with Franklin in a 
letter to the STN from Paris of April 14, 1780. Later, in 1783, they consulted 
Franklin about establishing an outlet for their books in America, but these dis- 
cussions, conducted for the STN in Paris by the abb& Morellet, did not lead to 
anything. See Morellet to STN, Mareh 25 and May 31, 1783, anda note from 
Morellet dated oniy ““25””-—evidentiy Feb. 25, 1783. 

155. Jefferson to Jolın Fitzgerald, Feb. 27, 1781; Jefferson to James Hunter, 
May 28, 1781; and Amable and Alexander Lory to Jefferson, Dec, 16, 1780, in 
The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd (Princeton, 1950 ), V, 
15,311—12; VI,2ö;IV,211. 

156. Jefferson to Charles-François d?Anmours, Nov, 30, 1780, ibid., IV, 168. 
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for you in the book way since I sent the catalogue of my 
former purchases .. . I can get for you the original Paris 
edition in folio of the Eneyelopedie for 620 livres, 35 vols: a 
good edition in 39 vols. 4to, for 380 (livres| anda good one in 
39 vols. 8vo for 280 (livres|. The new one |the Methodigue) 
will be superior in far the greater number of articles: but not 
inall. And the possession of the ancient one has more over the 
advantage of supplying present use. I have bought one for 
myself, but wait your orders as to yot.””"7 Madison chose to 
subscribe to the Möfhodigue. Jefferson did, too, but he also 
bought a set of the octavo edition and studied both texts 
whenever his curiosity compelled him down some new path in 
the arts and sciences,'58 


Reading 


The booksellers? letters make it clear that the Encyclopedie 
reached every corner of the Continent and even crossed the 
ocean. İt sold better in some places and in some editions than 
in others, but it sold everywhere, on the Russian tundra and 
the Turkish frontier as well as in all the major cities of the 
west, Unfortunately, however, the letters do not reveal much 
about the last stage in the life cycle of the book. Between the 
selling and reading of the Encyclopödie there exists a gap 
that cannot be bridged by publishing history, for it is im- 
possible to know what went on in the minds of the readers. 
Some sets may never have been read at all, although most of 
them probabiy had many readers—members of cabinets lif- 
töraires, friends of the subseribers, and even domestic ser- 
vants, Books seem to have been borrowed more extensively in 


157. Jefferson to Madison, Feb. 8, 1786, ibid., IX, 265. Madison replied on 
May 12, 1786 (IX, 518): ““A copy of the Old edition of the Eneyelopedie is 
desireable for the reasons you mention, but as I should gratify my desire in this 
particular at the expence of something else which I can less dispense with, I must 
content myself with the new Edition for the present. ” 

158. Jefferson bought three sets of the octavo for 528 livres, a bargain price. 
He apparentiy purehased two of them for friends. Jefferson to William Short, 
April 27, 1790, and Jefferson to Martha Jefferson Randolph, Jan. 20, 1791, ibid., 
XVI, 388; XVIII, 579. As an example of Jefferson's comparative reading of the 
texts see Jefferson to David Rittenhouse, June 30, 1790, ibid., XVI, 587. And on 
Jefferson 's library see E. Millicent Sowerby, Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson (Washington, 1952-59), 5 vols., whieh shows that Jefferson owned 
Ephraim Chambers'?s Cyclopaedia as well as an octavo edition of Diderot's En- 
eyclopedie and a nearly complete set of the Encyelopödie möthodigue. 
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the eighteenth century than today, and reading may have been 
a different experience—less hurried, more reflective, altogether 
an absorbing activity inan age when men of property were men 
of leisure and other media did not compete with the book. Of 
course one can only speculate on the nature of reading in the 
Old Regime. Its inner workings still seem mysterious, despite 
the attempts of psychologists, efficieney experts, and profes- 
sors of reading to decode it, speed it up, and expound it in 
lecture courses.!? Nonetheless, there is some testimony İrom 
the eighteenth century about how. people read books. Hor 
example, a German visitor in Paris observed: ““Tout le monde 
litâ Paris... Onlit en voltureâla promenade, au thöâtre 
dans les entractes, au cafö, au bain. Dans les boutigues, 
femmes, enfants, ouvriers, apprentis lisent; le dimanche, les 
gens gui s'associent â la porte de leur maison lisent, les 
laguais lisent derriğre les voitures, les cochers lisent sur leurs 
siğges, les soldats lisent au poste et les commissaires â leur 
station. ?'69 

Of course it does not follow that the Encyclopödie was read 
in this omniverous manner, |ts size and alphabetical organiza- 
ton precluded cover-to-cover reading, and it probabiy was 
consulted in different ways and for different purposes—for 
information on a specific topic, for amusement, for systematic 
study, and for the thrill of discovering audacious asides that 
should have been caught by the censor. From the viewpoint 
of intellectual history, the main problem could be formulated 
once again as follows: did the readers of the Eneyclopöddie 
use it as a reference work, or did they turn to it for philoso- 
phie? 

It must be admitted at the outset that they may not have 
turned to it at all, Samuel Girardet, a bookseller in the small 


1599. As an example of the psyehological and sociological literature on reading 
see Douglas Waples, What Reading Does to People (Chicago, 1940). More recent 
work, including research in communication theory, does not seem to have advanced 
the subject very far, at least not to an outsider, But lterary scholars have pro- 
duced some suggestive hypotheses. See Stanley Fish, Self-Consuming Artifacis 
(Berkeley, 1972); Walter Ong, “'The Writer's Audience Is Always a Fiction,” 
PMLA, XC (1975), 9-21; and Ronald C, Rosbottom, “A Matter of Competence: 
The Relationship Between Reading and Novel-Making in Bighteenth-Century 
France,” Studies in Eighteenih-Century Culture, VI (1977), 245—263. 

160. Heinrich Friedrieh von Storeh, guoted in Jean Paul Belin, Le mowvement 
philosophigue de 1748 â 1759 (Paris, 1913), p. 370. These remarks, whieh have been 
handed on from historian to historian, should not be taken literaliy. 
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Swiss city of Le Locle, did not have a high opinion of his 
customers? interest in the guarto: 


Je pr&vois gue | Enecyclopödie de Genâve sera un livre bien ennuyeux, 
vu gue volci döjâ prös de cing mois suivant la promesse gue m'avez 
faite de son apparition, temps depuis leguel il ennuie döjâ son 
acguğreur, gui n'en a encore vu aucune feville. Çue ne lennuiera-t-il 
pas guand il possâdera tout ce fatras de livre, gui apparammeni 
renehörira par la sagacit& de son contenu sur le bel ouvrage d”Y verdon, 
gue nos montagnards rövârent au point de le laisser tranguille et en 
repos sur le tabelar |s2e), oü ils Uont pos& dös son apparition.18! 


Panckoucke maintained that “1UEnecyclopddie sera toujours le 
premier livre de toute bibliothögue ou cabinet,?'12 but it could 
have been a book to display rather than read. In fact, Panc- 
koucke heard that some subseribers in Lyons were illiterate.!“ 
If they only used their guartos to impress visitors, however, 
their behavior suggests the importance rather than the in- 
effectiveness of the book, for it seems significant that an En- 
eyclopâdie on the shelf could convey prestige, like a fake coat 
of arms or an artificial particule. Perhaps by 1780 prestige 
had shifted to the Enlightenment, and a new phenomenon, in- 
telleetual snobbery, had been born. 

In any case, the well-displayed Encyclopödie must have 
proclaimed its owner's progressive opinions as well as his 
learning, because no one in the eighteenth century could have 
ignored the notoriously ideological character of the book. All 
contemporary writing about it—from the Discours prelimi- 
naire to the attacks against it and the publicity in favor of it— 
stressed its identification with the Hnlightenment. And insofar 
as there is any evidence about the response of the readers, it 
indicates that they looked for philosophie as well as informa- 
tion in the text. Inan “Avis” at the beginning of volume 18, 
the guarto publishers printed an excerpt from a letter sent to 
them by a French doctor, who objected to some cuts in the 
article AC#MELLA: ““Je n'y ai pas trouv& les röflexions sur les 
propridtös des plantes gui terminent le dernier paragraphe 
du Dietionnaire. Cependant ces röflexions sont philosophigues 
et intöressantes.”? The editors replied that the ““observations 


161. Girardetto STN, Jan. 27, 1778. 

162. Panekoucke to STN, Aug.4, 1776. 

163. Panekoucke to STN from Lyons, Oet. 9, 1777: “'la faveur du public est 
sans exemple. Des gens gui ne savent pas lire ont ici souscrit.?? 
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philosophigues”? would come later, in the article PLANTES, They 
elearly could not afford to leave out any philosophie. A book- 
dealer in Loudun also wrote to thenı that his subseribers had 
complained about ““divers articles de thöologie traitös trop 
dans le goüt Sorbonnigue, sans doute pour favoriser d'autant 
mieux sa circulation en France, mais ces entraves â la libert& 
de penser ne plaisent pas â tous les lecteurs. ”188 

The attraction of the book's philosophie for eighteenth- 
century veaders also seems clear from a project of some 
Freneh expatriates in London, who announced that they would 
compile all the morceauz philosophigues that Felice had cut 
out of Diderot's text and would publish them as a supplement 
to the Eneyclopddie d'Yverdon. In this way, they argued, 
TFelice's subseribers could recuperate the most valuable part 
of the Exeyclopediec without having to purehase an entire new 
set from the other Swiss publishers. Actually, this plan seems 
to have been a maneuver by Pierre Gosse Junior of The Hague 
to save his unsellable surplus of Yverdon Eneycloptdies; and 
like so many publishers? projects, it never was executed. But 
it suggestis why Fölice's Encyclopödie fHoundered, while Dide- 
rot”s went through edition after edition: ““I1L'&diteur ne s'est 
pas conform& aux diverses façons de penser des lecteurs,”185 
the announcement explained—that is, the readers wanted phi- 
losophte, and Felice had merely given them information. 

It is difficult to believe that eighteenth-century readers did 
not seek information in the Encyclopödie, but it would be 
anachronistic to assume that they used it in the same way that 
modern readers use modern encyelopedias. Diderot and 
d'Alembert meant to inform and to enlighten at the same time. 
Their basic strategy was to argue that knowledge had to be 
philosophic in order to be legitimate; by seeming merely to 
purvey knowledge, they struck against superstition. To dis- 
tinguish between the informative and the philosophie aspects 
of the Encyclopöddie is to separate what the authors meant to 
be inseparable and misconstrue the meaning of the book for 
their readers. Although it is impossible to penetrate the minds 


164. Malherbe of Loudun to ST'N, Sept. 14, 1778. 

165. The guotations come from the ânnouncement in the Gazette de Leyde of 
Aug. 10, 1779, published in the name of a '“Sociğtö typographigue de Londres.?”? 
Gosse's connection with this group is apparent from subseğuent notices in the 
Gazette de Leyde of Aug. 24, 1779, and May 16, 1780. On his trip through the 
Low Countries, Bosset learned that the *“Soci&t& typographigue de Londres?? was 
a front for Gosse. Bosset to STN, from Brussels, Sept. 13, 1779. 
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of those readers, one can enter into their libraries and oc- 
casionaliy catch glimpses of them, bending over the pages of 
the Encyclopöddie, Here, for example, is a scene from the auto- 
biography of Stendhal: 


Mon pöre et mon grand-pâre avaient 1 Eneyelopâdie in-folio de Diderot 
et d'Alembert, c'est ou plutöt c'6tait un ouvrage de sept â huit cents 
İfranes. İl faut une terrible inluence pour engager un provincial â 
mettre un tel capital en livres, d'oü je conclus, aujourd'hui, gu'il 
fallait gu'avant ma naissance mon, pöre et mon grand-pöre eussent &tĞ 
tout-â-fait du parti philosophigue, 

Mon pöre ne me voyait feuilleter | Encyelopddie gu'avec chagrin. 
J'avais la plus entiğre eonfiance en ce livre â cause de |'&loignement de 
mon pöre et de la haine döcid&e gu'il inspirait aux plrâtres| gui fr&- 
guentalent â la maison. Le grand vicaire et chanoine Rey, grande figure 
de papler maeh&, haut de cing plieds| dix pouces, faisait une singuliğre 
grimace en prononçant de travers les noms de Diderot et de d'Alem- 
bert. Cette grimace me donnait une jouissance intime et profonde,166 


Such were the sensations of a young Encyclopödie reader in 
a wealthy bourgeois family of Grenoble during the 17905. 
Other readers in other settings probably had different experi- 
ences, which can never be captured and catalogued. But what- 
ever they felt, they must have known that in their hands they 
were holding one of the most challenging books of their time, 
a book that promised to reorder the cognitive universe and 
that would therefore produce some gnashing of the teeth 
among the local priests—unless the priests themselves were 
subseribers.197 


166. Stendhal, Vie de Henry Brulard, ed. Henri Martineau (Paris, 1949), 1, 
379, This reference waş kindiy supplied by Mr. Joseph Gies. 

167. Priests in many provinces may have bought the Eneycdlopödie as fre- 
guentiy as they did in the Franche-Comtâ. According to Louis Madelin, a list of 
forty Eneyelopödie subsecribers in Pörigord contained the names of twenty-fİour 
curâs. Madelin, La Rövolution (Paris, 1913), p. 18. And the elergy aceounted for 
six of the forty-two Eneyelopödie owners whom Daniel Mornet identified in his 
study of private libraries. Mornet, *'Les enselgnements des biblothâğgues privâes 
(1750—1780),”? Revue d'histoire littöraire de la France, XVII (1910), 465, 469. 
The correspondence of the STN oceasionaliy contains casual references to priests 
such as the following, in a letter from Antoine Barthâs de Marmoriğres of Oet. 
12, 1784: “'Un bon prâtre m'avait priö de vous demander au dernier rabais pos- 
sible votre Enecyeolopödie de Genöve.?? 
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SETTLING ACCOUNTIS 


In January 1780, the guarto partners met in Lyons to settle 
their affairs. As they had conducted their business by con- 
spiracy from the beginning, they brought it toanendina 
dramatic dönouement, which is worth following in detail, not 
only for what it reveals about the spirit of early modern 
capitalism but also as an episode in the pre-Balzaclan comödie 
humaine—or a drame bourgeois, as Diderot might have put it. 

The last act in the speculation on the guarto began in 
October 1778. By then Panckoucke and his partners had fought 
off rival Encyclopödies, some fake, some real, from Geneva, 
Avignon, Toulouse, Lyons, Lausanne, Bern, and Liöge. Their 
own Encyclopâdie had evolved from project to project and 
edition to edition, becoming more profitable and more difficult 
to manage at each stage. For a while in the summer of 1778 
it had almost spun out of control. But the setilement of the 
contract dispute on October 10, 1778, made it seem possible 
for the guarto publishers to bring “la plus belle (entreprise| 
gul ait öte faite en librairie?”to a happy ending: the Lyonnais 
had been bought off; the octavo group was retreating from 
France; the Liğgeois had made peace; and Duplain had ac- 
cepted Panckoucke's terms for the third guarto edition. Noth- 
ing remained to be done, apparentiy, except the production 
and distribution of the final volumes, the collection of the last 
payments, and the division of the profits, The Trait& de Dijon 
preseribed procedures for winding up the affair, It even re- 
guired the associates to meet every six months in order to 


1. STN to Panekoucke, Aug. 20, 1778. 
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make sure the accounts were in order, although in fact they 
met only twice—in February 1779, when Duplain gave an 
interim report on the state of the speculation, and in February 
1780, when the associates liguidated it. But the guarto did not 
end in the preseribed manner, and its ending did not fit neatly 
into the twelve-month period between the two meetings. As 
soon as the publishers signed the contract for the third edi- 
tion, their plots began to thicken again. They failed to resolve 
their conflicts in February 1779. And their final röglement de 
comptes produced an explosion. 


The Hidden Sehism of 1778 


In June 1778 Duplain, who often came up with bright ideas 
about how to sell Eneyclopödies, suggested that he and Panc- 
koucke eaclı market 500 sets of the third edition on their own. 
The proposal had the advantage of simplifying his operation 
in Lyons because it would permit him to dispose of hundreds 
of guartos en bloc instead of dealing with dozens of booksellers 
and individual subseribers. And it appealed to Panckoucke 
because Duplain promised to reserve the rich Parisian market 
for him, Not only would Panekoucke monopolize the wholesale 
business in the capital, he would also be free from any difhi- 
culty in getting rid of his 500 sets because he would allot 208 
of them to the STN for its 5/12 interest in his portion and 41 
each to Plomteux and Regnault for their 1/12 interests. Sales 
were booming at this time. There seemed to be no danger that 
the associates would become competitors rather than collabo- 
rators, and so Panekoucke accepted Duplain's proposal in 
July. 

In early November, Duplain sent the following letter to 
Batilliot, the Parisian banker who specialized in publishing 
speculations : 


Je vais vous faire une belle affaire, mon cher ami, mais c'estâ con- 
dition gue personne n'en saura rilen, pas möme Panckoucke, notre ami 
commun. Cherchez un ou deux colporteurs gui ayent la confliance du 
public, et ehargez-les de recevoir des souscriptions de 1'Eneyclopddie 
de Pellet dont je vous envolie le prospeetus, Partagez avec eux le bön&- 
fice. Vous voyez gu'en plaçant 13, vous gagneriez plus de 1400 livres. 
Vous annoncerez, ou pour miecux dire vos gens annonceront, gue les 4 


2. STN to Panckoucke, June 7, 1778, and Panckoucke to STN, July 21, 1778. 
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premiers volumes sont en vente â Genöve. Vous ne parlerez du tout 
point demoi ... Je me charge de Ventrâe â Paris. Brülez ma lettre. 


Instead of burning the letter, Batilliot turned it over to Panc- 
koucke, and Panckoucke sent a copy to Neuchâtel, restricting 
his commentary to one acid remark: the letter revealed “'la 
vilaine âme de Duplain.” It also demonstrated that the strug- 
gle for the Encyclopödie market had produced a secret war 
among the guarto assoclates as well as an open war between 
them and their rival publishers, Secreey was the first line of 
defense that Panckoucke urged upon the STN. Duplain must 
not know that they knew. While he raided their territory, they 
must mount a counter sales campaign, and they must store all 
the ineriminating evidence they could find until the moment 
when they could use it most effectively against him, An open 
split now could bring down the whole speculation. But why had 
Duplain attempted this stab-in-the-back, and why had Batilliot 
revealed it to Panckoucke 

Batilliot's role can be explained easily: Panckoucke had 
Just saved him from bankruptey. ““Il ne pörira pas,” Panc- 
koucke told the STN. “Mais il m'en a I'obligation.”” Duplain 
seems to have acted from the opposite kind of motivation: 
revenge, compounded by a desire to enrich himself at his 
assoclates? expense. He resented his defeat in the bargaining 
over the contract for the third edition, and he felt entitled 
to a larger portion of the profits. Had he not mounted the 


3. Panekoucke sent the copy to the STN in a letter of Nov. 6, 1778, with the 
following explanation: ““Vous pouvez, Messieurs, juger de la vilaine âme de 
Duplain par la lettre ci-jointe. Il ötait bien convenu gu'en nous chargeant de ces 
500 il ne ferait plus aucune nögociation â Paris, Vous voyez comme il tient parole 
... Il faut de votre cöt& &crire partout pour en placer en province, Nous n'avons 
pas de tempsâ perdre... Ne parlez point â Duplain de la lettre ci-dessus, Tout 
cela servira dans |?oceasion. Une brouillerie aetuelle ne servirait gu?â nous nuire.”” 

4. Panekoucke to STN, Dec. 22, 1778. Panekoucke indicated that the rescue 
operation was a big affair: “Vous ne sauriez croire encore combien les affaires 
de Batilliot m'ont tourmente&.”? He first mentioned it in his letter of Nor. 6, 
1778: ““Batilliot vient d'âprouver une faillite &norme, mais il sen tirera, Nous 
nous mettons 5 & 6, et nous le cautionnons. C'est un brave homme gu'il nous 
importe de conserver,?? Bookdealers were often trapped in bankrupteies, many 
of them fraudulent, during the eighteenth century, so. they warned their allies 
when they thought a bankruptey might be imminent. Thus on Nov, 22, 1778, only 
a few weeks after plotting with Batilliot against Panekoucke, Duplain warned 
the STN to beware of both men: ““Nous vous dirons sous le plus grand secret et 
par attachement pour vous gue les sieurs Milon de la Fosse, bangulers â Paris, 
manguent, gue Batilliot y est pour une somme &norme, Nous craignons bien le 
contrecoup pour notre ami Panekoucke, et comme nous savons gue vous nögociez 
avec Batilliot, nous vous en disons deux mots.”? 
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whole operation by himself? Had he not collected the subserip- 
tlons, organized the printing, sent out the shipments, dunned 
the customers for payment, and in general driven himself to 
the point of exhaustion, while Panckoucke dreamed up proj- 
ects in Paris and the STN complained about its cut in the 
printing? He had engineered the greatest publishing specula- 
ton of the century, singlehanded. His associates had been 
more of a hindrance than anything else, Yet the contracts 
awarded them half the profits. Very well, he would help him- 
self to his rightful share, even if he had to use some dubious 
methods. Of course, Duplain never put this decision in writing. 
But his actions spoke for themselves, and his attitude some- 
times showed through letters that he wrote in a rage, par- 
ticularly during his guarrel with the STN over its printing 
of volume 6: 


Comment, Messieurs, vöus nous exposerez â perdre dans un instant et 
notre fortune et une riche spöculation en imprimant un volume 
exöcrablement mal, et il ne nous sera pas permis de nous plaindre? Si 
nous l'avons fait en termes trop amers, e'est gue röellement nous 
&tlons grev&s, et gu'il faut â& un coecur sureharg&ö un &panchemenit. 
Nous travaillons jour et nuit pour la râussite de affaire, et il semble, 
Messieurs, gue vous fassiez tout ce gue vous pouvez pour la dâtruire.' 


The associates therefore approached their first sharehold- 
ers? meeting as if they were preparing for a civil war, From 
November onward, Panckoucke and the Neuchâtelois adopted 
a conspiratorial tone in their letters about Duplain while re- 
maining amiable and businesslike in their letters to him. 
“Nous devons prendre nos pröcautions par rapport â Duplain 
de maniğre gu'il ne puisse pas möme soupçonner gu'on se 
defie de lui,”” the STN wrote to Panekoucke. “*'Tl faut cacher 
Jusgu'â nos soupçons,”? Panekoucke echoed in reply.9 A new 
note also came into Duplain's letters at this time. Instead of 
marveling at the inexhaustible selling power of the guarto, he 
suddenly warned his partners that the demand for it had 
disappeared. The flow of subscriptions had dried up, he in- 
forned the STN on November 10, 1778. Hach assocliate should 
make a supreme effort to spread circular letters, publish 
notices, and puslı the book in his commercial correspondence. 
Duplain himself had just sent out 200 circulars; if they did 


5. Duplain to STN, Feb. 9, 1778. 
6. STN to Panekoueke, Dee. 15, 1778, and Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 3, 1779. 
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not bring in İresh subscriptions, the associates would have 
guartos rotting in their warehouses for years and years. 
Duplain”?s letters also stressed his difficultles in getting the 
subseribers to pay, while he emptied his own coffers in order 
to meet his printing and paper bills. On December 1, he told 
the STN that he was 150,000 livres in arrears. The closer he 
came to the meeting in which he was to submit his accounts to 
the associates, the worse the speculation sounded. 

Panekoucke did not get upset at Duplain's lamentations. He 
knew that one had to allow for a gooü deal of ““honest graft” 
in the book trade, and he felt confident that Duplain would 
not go as far as outright swindling: ““Duplain fera usage de 
toute Vactivit& de son âme pour augmenter les frais, mailil ne 
divertira pas les fonds.?” The ST'N, however, suspected that 
Duplain was secretly printing extra sets of the third editlon 
in order to sell them on the sly.* Regnault, who did some secret 
survelllance for Panckoucke in I.yons, reported that the press- 
run of the third edition was larger than the contract stipu- 
lated. Panckoucke then began to feel alarmed: ““Nous avons 
affaire â un homme trös fin et trös avide, gui ne mandera 
1sicl pas mieux de nous surprendre.?? Panekoucke's own ef- 
forts to sell the guarto in Paris had got off to a bad start, and 
he still feared that Duplain might have skimmed the cream off 
the market by a clandestine sales campaign. So he demanded 
that Duplain reduce the third edition by 500 copies or at least 
cancel the agreement to divide the 1,000 sets. “Tl faut V'y 
contraindre, Uy forcer,”” he wrote anxiously to the ST'N. But 
Duplain would not budge. He insisted that they maintain both 
the agreement and the pressrun, even though the market had 
been sated.* 

At first Panekoucke tried to protect himself by keeping back 


7. Panekoucke to STN, Dee. 22, 1778. 

8. STN to Panckoucke, Dec. 15, 1778. At that time, Duplain had just asked 
Panckoucke to provide some extra copies of the plates and was refusing to let 
the STN print anything in the third edition—two indications to the Neuehâtelois 
that the printing was larger than he elaimed. 

9. Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 3, 1779. Regnault's report on the pressrun, which 
later proved to be inaceurate, was mentioncd in this letter, Panckoucke expressed 
his demands to Duplain in letters of Dee, 22 and 26, 1778, Bibliothögue publigue et 
univergitaire de Genöve, ms. suppi. 148. Duplain explained his refusal to the STN 
inaletter of Jan. 21, 1779. He noted that the printing of the third edition was 
so advanced—it had then reached volume 16—that the association would lose a 
great deal by reducing it. 
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the plates.!* But as the STN objected, that tactic would not 
deter Duplain if he were seriously trying to swindle them; 
it would merely make him suspect their suspicions. Tn fact, it 
made him furious. He blamed Panckoucke's failure to deliver 
the plates for the refusal of many subseribers to make their 
payments; and he told the STN that he would never again do 
business with Panekoucke." So there was little that Duplain's 
partners could do, except look long and hard at his accounts 
in İLyons while trying to prevent him from seeing through 
their own disguise. 

“Je erois gu'il sera bien important de ne rilen laisser ap- 
percevoir â Lyon,” Panekoucke advised the Neuchâtelois. 
“ll faut voir le compte, |examiner de sang froid, et faire 
ensuite nos observations. Je vondrais gue ce füt le plus calme 
d'entre vous gui vint â Lyon, ou bien il faudrait gue vous y 
vinssiez deux.”? He proposed that they lodge together at the 
Palais Royal— “une grande auberge sur le guai de la Saöne 
oü on est fort bien”'—so that they could coordinate their 
maneuvers in private, The Neuchâtelois should bring all their 
contracts and correspondence, in case they became locked in 
a debate with Duplain and needed evidence to support their 
arguments.? The Swiss publishers promised to follow Panc- 
koucke's instructions, though their unhappiness with the whole 
business was increasing every day. They had become em- 
broiled in a new guarrel over their printing with Duplain, and 
they grumbled that Panckoucke had become so absorbed in his 
Parisian speculations that he had neglected the sales of the 
guarto as well as their anti-Duplain defenses. They did not 
even like his choice of hotel: the Palais Royal was too far 
from Duplain's shop. But they agrced to send Bertrand there 
on January 25. Sensing a need to draw closer to his ally in the 
face of the adversary, Panckoucke offered to change his reser- 
vations to the Hötel d”Angleterre: “*Si vous arrivez avant moi 
a Lyon, Je vous prie, Messieurs, de ne rien entamer gue de 


10. Panckoucke to STN, Dee. 22, 1778: *““On ne peut pas nous imposer sur 
Ja vente, Les planches sont notre süret&. ?? 

11. Duplain to STN, Dec. 20, 1778: ““Enfin, nous vous avouerons gue e©'est 
la derniğre affaire gue nous aurons avec lui.'? Duplain must have sent some angry 
letters to Panekoucke, considering Panekoucke's letter to him of Dee, 22, 1778: 
““Entendons-nous, concilions-nous, et ne nous dâötruisons pas.?? Bibliothögue 
publigue et universitaire de Genâve, ms. suppl. 148. 

12. Panekoucke to STN, Dec. 22, 1778. 
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concert. Nous avons â forte partie, et soyez sürs gu'on cher- 
chera de toutes les maniöres â nous surprendre. ”'1* 

In early January, the STN asked to postpone the meeting 
for a few weeks, because Bertrand had developed a serious 
illness, His condition deteriorated, so in early February 
Ostervald and Bosset went to Lyons in his place. Soon after 
their departure, he sent them a reassuring letter: he could 
now write without suffering too badliy from headaches. But 
soon after their return, on the morning of February 24, he died 
in his bed. He was forty years old and left three children and 
a widow, Östervald's younger daughter, Hlisabeth. Bertrand 
had worked hard to make a success of the STN. He had beena 
man of great learning and advanced ideas. Had he lived to 
complete his labor on the ST'N's augmented edition of the 
Description des arts et metters and some of his other literary 
projects, he might have won a place as a minor philosophe. 
Instead, he lefta void in the Ostervald family and in the ST'N, 
which was only partly filled when his widow took over some 
of the commercial correspondence. In one of the rare, non- 
commercial remarks in that daily marathon of letter-writing, 
Ostervald mentioned his loss to Panckoucke: ““Nous venons 
de perdre le professeur Bertrand, notre gendre et associ€, 
döc&de hier matın des suites d'une fiâvre bilieuse dont tonus les 
secours de Dart n'ont pu le dâlivrer. 11 vous sera facile de vous 
peindre Vamertume de notre situatlon dans ce moment. Daig- 
nez la partager et nous continuer votre amiti&.”'* Panekoucke 
repliğd, ““Il est afireux d'ötre moissonn& si jeune. Je sais tout 
ce gu'une telle perte doit vous causer d'embarras, d'amer- 
tumes.” It was a brief moment when the businessmen spoke 
to each other only as human beings, Immediately afterward 
they resumed their commercial discourse, for the Encyclo- 
pödie was moving too fast, as a speculation, for them to pause 
and contemplate the constants of the human condition, It had 
been necessary for them to take stock of their affair in Lyons 
while Bertrand was dying in Neuchâtel. 


13. Panckoucke to STN, Jan. 7, 1778 (a slip for 1779) in reply to the STN's 
letter of Dec. 29, 1778. 

14, Ostervald to Panekoucke, Feb. 25, 1779. Ostervald then continued: **Çuel- 
gue fâcheux gue soit toujours un &vânement de ce genre dans nos circonstance$, 
nous ne laisserons guc de suivre nos affgires selon le plan gui nous a dirigös 
jusgu 'ici.”? 

15. Panckoucke to Ostervald, March 7, 1779. 
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A Preliminary Röglemeni de Comptes 


Duplain, however, had tried to persuade the associates that 
they did not need to hold the meeting. At the end of December, 
he suggested that Panckoucke cancel it because there were no 
dividends to distribute. He had reinvested the income from 
the first two editions in the preparation of the third. There 
would be profits enough to divide once the third edition had 
been distributed. And until then, Panckoucke need not worry 
about the financial management of the enterprise, which Du- 
plain had left to his partner in Lyons, “'Messieurs Veuve 
d'Antoine Merlino et fils, seigneurs suzerains d'un million 
d'öcus romains, et je suis encore leur caution vis-â-vis de 
vous avec trols immeubles considörables gue la vente de mon 
fonds m'a mis dans le cas d'acgudrir. Ainsi dormez bien sur 
les deux orceilles.”? Panekoucke rejected this reguest, but not 
because he doubted Duplain?s solvability. “Je n'ai point d'in- 
gui&tude pour les fonds,” he explained to the ST'N. “Mais je 
crois necesşaire, indispensable, gucigu'en dise Duplain, de 
nous rendre â Lyon pour avoir un compte. İl ne faut pas se 
fier â toutes ses belles promesses.”” The STN agreed com- 
pletely : the crucial thing was to get Duplain to open up his 
books and produce a “compte...tout dress&e ... pour 
Vexamen et la vörification.””6 

Exactly what examination and verification entailed is diffi- 
cult to say. Panekoucke said the process would take five or 
six days and clearly expected Duplain to give a detailed ac- 
count of all income and expenditure, with supporting evidence 
from letters and ledgers, in case any associate challenged it. 
The point of the exercise, as the STN put it, was to “'voir 
clair”” and then to pass an acte certifying Duplain's accounts. 
This formal agreement would join the other contracts in the 
Encyelopödie dossier maintained by each associate. It could 
be used as a weapon in the final röglement de comptes because 
it committed Duplain to a certain version of the affair—the 
number of subseriptions received, volumes printed, livres ex- 
pended and collected by a certain date—which he could not 
modify in the future. In short, it would help Panekoucke and 
the STN to protect themselves from fraud. 

Given the vituperatlon and the conspiring that had pre- 


16. Panckoucke to STN, Jan, 11, 1779, with a copy of Duplain's letter, dated 
Dec. 31, 1778, and STN to Panckoucke, Jan. 17, 1779. 
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vailed among the associates before the meeting, the acte that 
they signed at the end of it makes strange reading: it suggests 
that nothing but harmony had reigned in the assoclation (see 
Appendix A. XV). The associates all agreed that the first two 
subseriptions had been filled. Duplain therefore had to account 
for the difference between the revenue of 6,150 guartos and 
the cost of their production, which had been fixed by his 
contracis with Panekoucke. The acte then took note of his 
claim to have applied that profit to the expenses of the third 
edition. It certified that the third editlon was being printed 
at a pressrun of 2,375 (4 reams, 15 guires instead of the 4 
reams, 16 guires prescribed by the contract of October 10, 
1778) and that those copies would be sold “en sociâtâ,” 
except for the 1,000 sets that Panckoucke and Duplain had 
agreed to split. Not a very revealing document. What had 
really happened at the meeting? 

The examination of Duplain's accounts provided an oc- 
casion for a good deal of horse trading. Kach of the associates 
had his own projects and priorities. Duplain wanted to sub- 
ordinate everything to the speedy liguidation of the guarto, a 
goal that was unobjectionable in itself but that entailed the 
division of the 1,000 sets and some painful friction with the 
STT'N. By investing all the assoclatlon's income in an attempt 
to produce the third edition as guickly as possible, Duplain 
had failed to pay the ST'N”s bills. He also had refused to give 
it a sharein the printing because his second objective was to 
profit from his role as a printing contractor. The STN wanted 
to be paid, to receive a volume from the third edition to print, 
and to get the big printing job that had eluded it ever since 
it had formed 1ts original partnership with Panekoucke. 

Panckoucke's interest had shifted from the guarto to the 
Eneyelopdödie methodigue, much to the dismay of his associ- 
ates. When he arrived in Ilyons, he produced a contract for 
this new Encyclopödie which he had drawn up with some spec- 
ulators from Liğge and now wanted the guarto associates to 
ratify. In earlier negotiatlons with the Li6geois, Panekoucke 
had agreed to sell them the plates and entry to the French mar- 
ket for 205,000 livres, But then he decided to cancel the sale in 
order to take over the Möthodigue himself, keeping his guarto 
assoclates as partners in the new enterprise. 'The associates, 
however, did not want to sacrifice their share of the 205,000 
livres or to become entangled in a new speculation before un- 
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snarling the old one. They already resented Panckoucke's 
neglect of their sales campaign for the third edition, And 
Duplain was insensed about his slowness in producing the 
plates, while the STN objected to his laxness in supervising 
Duplain. In short, the association seemed to be fissuring in 
many different directions, some of which cut across the basic 
cleavage between Duplain and the Panckoucke group. But 
none of these rifts appeared openly, and the assoclates patched 
up the most frayed areas of their enterprise by making con- 
cessions to one another.1” 

Panekoncke had most to concede, and the Swiss had most 
to complain about. Feeling the need to reinforce his alliance 
with the STN, Panckoucke concluded a separate treaty with 
Ostervald and Bosset on February 13. The STN acknowledged 
its commitment to accept the 208 guartos that fell to it from its 
5/12 share in Panckoucke's 500, and it reaffirmed its com- 
mitment to pay the 92,000 livres that it owed for its original 
portion of Panckoucke's plates and privilege. Panckoucke, 
“d&sirant obliger Messieurs de la Sociğte typographigue, ” 
then gave them a free 5/24 share in the guarto edition of the 
Table analytigue, which he was about to produce with Du- 
plain. He and Duplain had secretly hatched this plan in their 
contract of September 29, 1777. The only Table that Panc- 
koucke had mentioned in his letters to the Neuchâtelois was 
the folio edition, which he had unsuccessfully tried to sell to 
them in June 1777. At that time, he had explained that he had 
bought the original Mouchon manusceript for 30,000 livres; he 
would sell it for 60,000 livres; and he would guarantee that it 
would feteh 128,000 livres in profits. Since then, times had 
changed. Panckoucke had shifted his allegiance decisively to 
the STN, and he didnot want the Neuchâtelois to feel cut out 
of a speculation that he had planned behind their back. But 
the speculation itself looked alluring as ever. The 7'able pro- 
vided a useful summary and index to Diderot's vast text. 
And it seemed certain to sell well in the guarto format be- 
cause it could be marketed in the wake of the guarto Encyclo- 
pödie, which had been far more successful than the folios. 
Panckoucke was convinced that it would be bought by most of 


17. The negotiations concerning the Enecyclopödie mâöthodigue are discussed 
in detail in Chapter VIII. Although the guarto associates did not keep a record of 
their meeting in Lyons, their transactions can be pieced together from references 
scattered throughout the STN papers. 
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the guarto subseribers and even by persons who did not own 
Encyelopödies, His gift of 5/24 share in the enterprise there- 
fore had considerable value. And he ingratiated himself still 
further with the Neuchâtelois by promising to intervene with 
Duplain so that they would get to print the guarto Table, a 
matter of six guarto volumes.!“ 

Duplain, who was to manage the guarto Table as he had 
managed the guarto Encyclopöddie, encouraged the Neuchâte- 
lois to expect they would get the printing job. He also mollified 
them by paying several of their bills of exchange, shortly 
before the meeting began. And he gave them a volume from the 
third edition to print. This last concession not only kept their 
presses going, it also guicted their doubts about the size of the 
pressrun; for they would know from their own printing that 
the third edition really contained no more than 2,375 copies, 
as Duplain had testified in the acte passed at the meeting. 
Duplain and the Neuchâtelois even laid plans to collaborate in 
pirating the Genevan edition of the works of Rousseau. If the 
Neuchâtelois did not dismiss all their suspiclons about “'notre 
homme de Lyon,” they certainly returned home feeling muclı 
better about him. 

The issue that had upset Panekoucke's relations with Du- 
plain concerned the printing of the plates, the division of the 
1,000 sets, and the proposal to reduce the printing of the third 
edition. Panekoucke gave way on all of them. He went further : 
he granted Duplain a permanent 12/24 share in the plates 
and privilege of the Encyclopfddie as a replacement for the 
temporary share that had been allocated for the guarto. This 
grant was probabiy worth as much as the gift to the STN 
of a share in the Table because it gave Duplain a claim on all 
of Panckoucke's ancillary speculatlons, including the Ency- 
clopödie möthodigue. Why had Panckoucke been so accommeo- 
dating? The STN had already convinced him about the need 
to supply Duplain with the plates, and Duplain had shown that 
it would be unreasonable to reduce the pressrun of the third 
edition because he had almost printed half of it. Perhaps it 
was also too late to rescind the agreement on the 1,000 sets, 
since each associate had been selling his portion privately 


18. Panekoucke made his original offer to the STN in a letter of June 16, 
1777. He finally published the folio edition of the Table himself, in two volumes, 
printed by Stoupe in 1779. See Panekoucke's circular of July 31, 1779, and his 
letter to the STN of July 21, 1778. 
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for half a year. But Panekoucke had criticized Duplain?'s 
stewardship so vehementiy that it is difficult to see why he 
should have rewarded Duplain for it—unless one takes ac- 
count of the Eneyclopddie möthodigue. More than anything 
else, Panckoucke wanted to get his associates to accept his 
new contract with the Ligeois. By granting Duplain a perma- 
nent share in the plates and privilege, he would not only win 
Duplain's support for the new enterprise but also give him a 
stake init. 

Still, Panekoucke and the STN had secretly expressed 
grave doubts about Duplain's integrity. Had he defended his 
management so effectively as to win them over? There is no 
record of the exchanges across the conference table, but those 
who had negotiated with Duplain—shrewd men like Favarger 
and d'Arnal—agreed that he could be extremely persuasive. 
He may indeed have persuaded the associates that they were 
threatened by a severe drop in demand. They knew from their 
own sales campaigns that the subseription flow had virtualiy 
stopped. So they probably saw nothing suspicious in his 
gloomy report about the prospects for the third edition. Since 
he guieted their suspicions about the size of its pressrun and 
bound himself to produce the profits from all 6,150 sets of the 
first two editions, he seemed to have little room for peculation. 
And finally, they discovered a secret weapon for their defense. 
Somehow, when Duplain's back was turned, they got access 
to his subseription register and secretly copied it. There was 
nothing suspicious about the list itself, which accounted for 
7,373 subseriptions, but it could protect the assoclates against 
fraud, in case Duplain falsified the subseription report in the 
accounts that he would present after the completion of the 
third edition, when they would meet again to divide profits 
and liguidate the entire enterprise.” 

The Lyons meeting of 1779 was not, therefore, the straight- 
forward, amiable affair that it appeared to be in the acte 
passed by the associates before they dispersed. Kach man ar- 


19. Ostervald and Bosset alluded to the secret copying of the subseription list 
in a letter to Mme. Bertrand of Feb. 13, 1780, which referred to the “'registre 
. . . gue nous relevâmes furtivement et sans gu'il s'en doutâtil ya un an.”' The 
copy itself is in the STN papers, along with related documents about the Lyons 
meetings of 1779 and 1780 disenssed at the end of this chapter. One of the docu- 
ments, a memoir by Plomteux from Feb. 1780 (see Appendix A. XIX), makes 
clear that Duplain painted a very black picture of the third edition during the 
meeting of Feb. 1779. 
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rived nursing his own grudges and desires, and each session 
was charged with cross-currents and suspicions. Instead of 
exploding, however, the tension was dissipated by a process 
of shuffling projects and trading off concessions. But the 
assoclates did nothing in February 1779 to purge the distrust 
that had alienated the Panekoucke group from Duplain and 
that remained vepressed until the final reekoning of February 
1780. 


The Feud Between Duplain and the STN 


As soon as the assoclates returned from the summit con- 
ference at Lyons, the atmosphere clouded over again. Their 
commercial correspondence showed that it had become harder 
than ever to sell guartos, and their expansive, conciliatory 
mood passed as the market shrank. To be sure, they had al- 
ready sold an unprecedented number of Encyclopödies. But 
after February 1779, their final balance sheet began to look 
less sensatilonal than they had originally expected. Minor 
credits and debits took on major importance. The STN and 
Duplain, in particular, spent the next twelve months hassling 
and haggling. Although the inventory of their guarrels makes 
sad reading, it reveals a great deal about the relationships be- 
tween printer and publisher, associate and manager, during 
the final stages of the enterprise. 

Some of the disputes concerned trivial issues, For example, 
Duplain refused to pay 90 livres 15 sous of the ST'N's printing 
bill because he had to have the frontispiece of volume 35 re- 
done in Lyors. The STN had printed it as “troisiğme &dition, 
â Genöve”” which contradicted his attempt to pass off the 
third edition as a new, Neuchâtel product. The Neuchâtelois 
elaimed that they had merely remained faithful to the copy he 
had sent to them. So every time one house sent a statement 
(compte courant) to the other, there was a fresh dispute over 
an entry for 90 livres 15 sous. But usually Duplain and the 
STN argued over more important sums, In billing Duplain 
for its expenditure on paper, the STN ineluded a charge for 
the chaperon or extra guire for every ream it had purchased. 
Farly modern printers used the chaperon for pulling proofs 
and replacing defective sheets or sheets spoilt in the printing. 
Without it, they could not produce 500 acceptable sheets from 
every ream of paper they bought. The STN therefore felt 
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entitled to reimbursement for its chaperon payments, but Du- 
plain refnsed to be debited for anything more than 500 sheets 
per ream, making a discrepaney of 1,066 livres for 111 reams 
of chaperon in the accounts.” 

Even more important and acrimonious was the dispute over 
31 misplaced guartos. On March 14, 1778, the STN ordered 
52 sets of the third edition, which were to be charged to its 
account as a wholesaler and which it intended to distribute 
among its own customers, that is, to individuals who had sub- 
seribed through the ST'N instead of going directiy to Duplain. 
It heard nothing about the order until October 13, when Du- 
plain wrote that he was sending 20 copies of volumes 1 and 2. 
The STN replied that it would be glad to receive those 20 
but that it needed 32 more to complete its order of 52. Du- 
plain's shipper had actually sent all 52 volumes 1-2 on 
October 1, but he had not informed the S'TN that they were 
en route. The subseguent shipment of 20 volumes was meant 
for subseribers of the first two editions who had to be supplied 
from the third, owing to difficulties in coordinating the ship- 
ping operation. Duplain had asked the ST'N to take those 20 
subseriptions on its account because they concerned old STN 
customers in Northern Kurope who lay outside the range of 
his own commerce. So he read the ST'N's reguest for 32 more 
guartos asa new order, while the STN understood his ship- 
ment of the 20 copies as a partial fulfillment of the old one. 
He therefore sent off 32 additional volumes 1 and 2 to Neuw- 
ehâtel, bringing the total to 104 instead of 52. As soon as 
they received notification of this last shipment, the Neuchâ- 
telois realized what had happened and explained the double 
misunderstanding to Duplain. Ile trebled the confusion, how- 
ever, by interpreting the explanation as an attempt to escape 


20. As this issue is of some importance in printing history and analytical 
bibliography, it seems worthwhile to cite the following passage of the '“ Mâmoire 
contre Monsisur Duplain ?? that the STN submitted to the arbitrators who finally 
settled their dispute in Feb. 1780: *“Chacun sait gue toutes les fois gu'on travaille 
dans une imprimerie, il se trouve toujours plusieurs feuilles de papier ou döfec- 
tueuseş ou gue les ouviers salissent, gâtent, et döchirent, sans parler de celles 
gui servent pour les &preuves. C'est la raison pour laguelle celui gui fournit le 
papier en ajoute toujours un certain nombre en sus de ce guil faut, et ce surplus 
se nomme chapelet ou chaperon. Ici la Socist& invogue en toute confiance |?usage 
gönâralement reçu dans tous les lieux oü I'on fait rouler des presses et supplie 
Messieurs les arbitres de faire döclarer sur le cas tel libraire de cette ville gu'ils 
jugeront â propos d'appeler. Ii n'y a de difförence gue dans le nombre de feuilles 
ainsi ajoutâes pour chaperon. Çuelguefois il va â une main par rame; le moins est 
une main pour deux rames.?” 
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from an obligation to pay for 104 sets. The drop in demand 
conpounded the problem because neither associate wanted to 
be stuck with surplus Eneyclopödies. The STN agreed to take 
the first 20 of the extra sets because they had been subseribed 
by its own clients; and it found a subseriber for one of the 
other 32. But it refused to accept the final 31, which hada 
wholesale value of 8,526 livres. Duplain would not budge, As 
each new volume came off the press, he sent 31 unwanted 
coples to Neuchâtel, and the ST'N sent them back again. Hach 
associate debited the other for their wholesale price and their 
transport. And each shipment touched off a new flurry of 
letters full of recriminations. The ST'N offered to submit the 
dispute to arbitration, but Duplain refused. He was so obdu- 
rate, in fact, that he seemed to act in bad faith, for a close 
reading of the correspondence shows that he was mainly to 
blame for letting a misunderstanding mushroom into a feud 
that poisoned relations between him and the Neuchâtelois 
until the very end of the enterprise, when it was settled in the 
STN's favor by a panel of arbitrators.?" 

Duplain and the STN also kept up a running battle about 
two minor items in their accounts for 1778, The STN had 
printed volume 15 of the first two editions and had shipped it 
to Lyons in sixty-four erates via Pion of Pontarlier on June 
20. But Duplain had not received the crates by July 1, when 
he planned to send off volumes 15, 16, and 17, as well asa 
volume of plates, to the subscribers, With the passing of 
each day after the July 1 deadline, Duplain grew inereasingiy 
anxious about the STN”s volume, The delay sent repercussions 
throughout the enterprise; it held up his own shipments; the 
lag in the shipments caused a postponement in the payments 
due from subscribers upon the receipt of the books; and the 
postponement of the payments cut badly into the income 
needed to produce the later volumes. By July 24, Duplain had 
sent three letters to Pion without receiving any reply or any 
indication of what had happened to the shipment from Neu- 
ehâtel. Unable to wait any longer, he sent his elerk to search 
for it along the route between Pontarlier and Lyons. The 
clerk ran into the crates at Beaufort: Pion had simply taken 

21. This affair was discussed in dozens of letters and memoranda for almost 
two years. The crucial letters for interpreting the original misunderstanding are: 
STN to Duplain, Mareh 16, 1778; Duplain to ST'N, Oet. 13, 1778; STN to Du- 


plain, Oct. 17, 1778; Duplain to STN, Oct. 20, 1778; and Duplain to STN, Feb. 
18, 1779. 
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his time about forwarding them and had neglected to notify 
Duplain by the customary lettre d'avis. His wagoner had also 
done a bad job of covering the crates. So when they finally 
arrived at the endof the month, ten sheets had been ruined by 
rain. İna fury, Duplain had the sheets reprinted in Lyons 
and charged the ST'N 275 livres for them as well as 124 livres 
for the elerk's journey. He even demanded compensation for 
the loss of a month's revenue, owing to the delay of the July 1 
shipment—a matter of 200,000 livres at 14 percent interest per 
month, or 1,000 livres, And he raged at the Neuchâtelois 
for leaving him with his storerooms stuffed with Encyelo- 
pedies, which might have been seized at any moment if the 
local clergy had turned against him: ““Nous sommes ici ac- 
cables de livres, sans cesse dans la crainte de guelgue delation 
au clergö et dans Vhuile bonillante, Vous seuls, Messieurs, 
causez nos peines.”?2 

The Neuehâtelois replied that the fault was Pion's, not 
theirs. Although they had not been obligated to meet any 
deadline, they had sent the volume off on time, According to 
commercial law, the shipping agents and wagoners were re- 
sponsible for delays that occurred en route. And there were 
established procedures for dealing with damaged merchan- 
dise. Duplain should have had a procös-verbal drawn up as 
soon as the shipment arrived, so that he could hold the wag- 
oner liable. To foist the liahility onto the STN was absurd, 
for the ST'N had ceased to be responsible for the shipment as 
soon as it left Neuchâtel. By the time of the Lyons meeting 
in February 1779, Duplain?'s temper had cooled, and he tacitly 
conceded the case to the ST'N by accepting an account state- 
ment it had submitted on January 6 that excluded all refer- 
ence to the compensation he had demanded. But the punitory 
debits reappeared in the accounts that he sent to the STN 
later in 1779. The STN refused to accept them, and they 
provided material for a great many bitter remarks in the 
commercial correspondence between the two houses until the 
time of the liguidation of the guarto, when the arbitrators 
decided the issue in favor of the STN,.* 


22. Düplain to STN, July 28, 1778. 

23. The most important of the many letters and accounts exchanged on this 
subject are: STN to Duplain, July 15, 1778; Duplain to STN, July 24, 1778; 
Duplain to STN, July 28, 1778; STN to Duplain, July 28, 1778; Duplain to STN, 
Aug. 7, 1778; STN to Duplain, Aug. 26, 1778; and Duplain to ST'N, Sept. 2, 
1778. 
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Ostervald and Bosset returned from the conference of Feb- 
ruary 1779 with the first part of the copy for volume 19 of the 
third edition in their baggage. When they began to print it, 
they noticed that it contained the same textual errors as 
volume 19 of the first two editions, Yet Duplain was trying 
to sell the third edition, under the STN's imprint, as “'su- 
pörieure â Uautre pour Vexâcution, la correction etc.,” and 
the contract for it allotted the abb&ö Laserre 3,000 livres for 
improving the text of the carlier editions, The STN con- 
cluded that “'notre bon abb& ” had collected his wages without 
doing any work at all. It felt distressed at having loaned its 
name to an Eneyclopddie that “fourmille de fautes innom- 
brables et trös grossiğres gue Von reprochait avec tant de 
raison â Vin-folio et gu'un homme dou& de bon sens n'aurait 
jamais laiss& passer s'il avait lu avec attention.” And it com- 
plained that Duplain did not care about the guality of the 
work: he had gouged his partners for the salary of “son bon 
ami İ'homme de VEglise”? and then had failed to supervise 
him—a neglect that bordered on mismanagement and that 
could damage the guarto's sales as well as the STN's repu- 
tation.” 

But as explained in the previous chapter, the STN had far 
more serious complaints about Duplain's management. İt 
blamed him for the “faux calcul par un animal de prote,”?8 
which had committed the guarto publishers to provide the 
public with the full text of the original seventeen follo vol- 
umes and the four volumes of the Supplöment in twenty-nine 
volumes in-guarto. That was a typographical impossibility, 
which Linguet had exposed with his usual verve in perhaps the 
most widely read Journal in Europe. Duplain had had to ex- 
tend the guarto to thirty-six volumes and to give away three 
of them free. But how could he constrain the subseribers to 
pay for the extra four? As they entered into “'la crise des 
volumes excâdant le nombre 29,27 the guarto assoclates trem- 
bled; they knew that they would face a great many contested 
bills, cancelled subseriptions, and law suits—all because of 
Duplain. In faet, Duplain only managed to fit the text into 
thirty-six volumes by giving each volume “'une grosscur mon- 

24. Duplain to ST'N, July 10, 1778. 

25. STN to Plomteux, May 1, 1779. For further information on Laserre's 
editing see Chapter V. 


26. Ibid. 
27. Duplain to STN, April 17, 1779. 
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strneuse”'—120—130 sheets (about 1,000 pages) instead of the 
80-90 sheets (about 700 pages) that his associates considered 
appropriate for a guarto.” As the subseribers paid by the 
volume and the printers were paid by the sheet, this tactic 
narrowed the associatlon's profit margin. But it fattened 
Duplain's profits because he received a set amount from the 
assoclatlon for every sheet he had printed—and he had them 
printed at a far lower price than he was paid, except for the 
volumes done by the ST'N. He cited this exception as a reason 
for expecting the STN to grant a delay in the payment of its 
printing bills. The STN replied tartly by citing his rake-offs 
as grounds for expecting him to pay his bills on time.* And 
then it made a more damaging discovery about his manipula- 
tion of his expenses. In July 1779, the STN hired the assistant 
foreman (second prote) from Pellet's shop to help with its 
printing, which had then reached volume 19 of the third edi- 
tion. The new employee, Colas, had supervised the printing 
of the first two editions of the same volume for Pellet. He 
was therefore able to explain why it contained so many more 
sheets in the first editions—12 sheets, or 96 pages, to be exact— 
than in the third, even though the text was exactly the same. 
Pellet had had his compositors widen the spaces between 
words and stretch out paragraphs until they ended on new 
lines (““printer's widows”), so as to use up as many sheets 
as possible. This tactic cost the association 744 livres, which 
the ST'N suspected Pellet of sharing with Duplain.* 

Instead of raising all these matters with Duplain, the as- 
soclates kept the most serious of them secret, in order to 
confound him with ineriminating evidence at the final settling 
of accounts. But they could not contain all their discontent. 
New issues kept arising, especially from subseribers who 
complained about the disorder in Duplain's shipments and 
billing. For example, in mid-April 1779, Duplain and the STN 
exchanged account statements, Kach statement contained one 
conıpany's version of the debits and credits that the other had 


28. STN to Plomteux, May1, 1779. 

29. Duplain to STN, Dec. 1, 1778, and STN to Duplain, Dec. 5, 1778: ““D'ajl- 
leurs nous he sommes point d'humeur de faire des avances, ayant besoin |de) nos 
fonds; et guant â ce gue vous nous marguez sur le böndfice gue nous pouvons 
avoir sur İ'impression, vous en avez vous, Messieurs, un bien plus considörable 
sur la guantitö de volumes gue nous savons gue vous avez İait imprimer 2u- 
dessous du prix stipulâ. ”? 

30, STN to Panckoucke, Feb. 25, 1779, and March 23, 1779. 
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accumulated over the last few months, The accounis were 
widely different. In a tightly argued letter that went on for 
seven pages, the ST'N disputed twelve items from Duplain's 
account. There were the first four volumes of the set of the 
third edition for the marguis de Boissac, which should have 
been sent to Heidegger of Zurich instead of being debited to 
the STN: 40 livres. There was the shipment of thirty-one 
copies of volumes 7 and 8 of the first edition, which Duplain 
had sent to Neuchâtel via Geneva instead of following its in- 
structions to use the cheaper route through Pontarlier : a dif- 
ference of 5 livres 10 sous. There was the misfiled down 
payment of Buchet of Nimes, who had subseribed for his 
twenty-six sets through Duplain, not through the STN:a 
debit of 288 livres to be erasecd. There was the delay in Du- 
plain's shipment to the ST'N of its subscribers? copies of 
volumes 5-8 of the third edition, which arrived long after 
Duplain”s bill for them: 1440 livres, which should be carried 
over from this compte courani to the next. There was Du- 
plain's supplementary payment for one of the ST'N's ship- 
ments—a bill that the STN had settled with Pion, that Pion's 
wagoner had collected a second time in Lyons, and that Du- 
plain had inserted in the STN's account: another debit of 
360 livres to be struck out. And so it went—a series of im- 
broglios, which were not terribly important individualiy but, 
when taken together, represented 9,151 livres and several 
months of accumulated bad feeling. 

Duplain would not give an inch on any of them. In some 
cases he was right. Buchet's 288 livre down payment actually 
had been made to the STN, which had misfiled it and which 
acknowledged its error as soon as Duplain produced con- 
vincing evidence of the mistake. But most of the disputes 
resulted from the disorder of Duplain's operations in Lyons. 
The associates received a great many complaints from sub- 
seribers whose Eneyclopödies had arrived late, or with miss- 
ing or damaged sheets that Duplain refused to replace, or 
with too many copies of one volume and too few of another. 
In his haste to collect payments, Duplain sometimes wrote bills 
of exchange on booksellers who had not yet received their 
shipments, When they conplained, he threatened to sue, They 
retaliated with countersuits or took their complaints to his 
assoclates, who then became embroiled in dozens of guarrels 
between Duplain and the subseribers. Kach guarrel hurt the 
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association, either by sapping its profits or by eroding the 
associates? confidence in Duplain's management. ““Les plain- 
tes sont trös multiplides,”” Panekoucke lamented to the ST'N. 
“Jai une peur horrible gue tout cela ne finisse par des 
procös, ?81 

The STN found it especialiy difficult to cope with Duplain 
because it dealt with him in three capacities: as an assoclate, 
asan Encyclopödie wholesaler, and as a printer. It could not 
keep those roles distinet. Duplain took sums that were due to 
the STN from its subseribers and subtracted them from its 
printing bills. Then he refused to pay those bills on the 
grounds that he bad not settled his multiple guarrels with the 
ST'N over subseriptions and shipments. He refused to honor 
the bills of exchange that it wrote on him, forcing it to make 
emergeney loans, at a high interest rate, to cover its own 
engagements. He did pay some of its bills but never in full, 
for he always found fault with some item. In January 1779, 
he paid most of what he owed for the first three volumes it 
had printed, but in April he refused to pay for the last two and 
revived disputes over items that had been settled in the Jan- 
uary account. He never settled the April account at all—until 
forced to do so by arbitration after the liguidation of the 
guarto, The STN complained bitterly: ““Gön&ralement vous 
agissez â notre ögard avec une rigucur ötonnante, Selon vos 
prötentions le fruit de tout notre travail serait röduit â rilen 
.. . Nous vous supplions de nous traiter comme les derniers 
de vos imprimeurs.”*? But the last year of the ST'N's rela- 
tions with Duplain produced nothing but vefusals on bills of 
exchange, argunlents over accounts, and a growing conviction 
on its part that Duplain had gone from mismanagement to 
peculation. 


Marketing Maneuvers 


Duplain's guarrels with the STN symptomized a change in 
the character of the enterprise. The associates had always 
distrusted one another, but as they approached the moment 
when the final balance sheet would be drawn up, they con- 
spired and maneuvered with greater intensity, hoping to make 


31. Panekoucke to STN, June 1, 1779. 
32. STN to Duplain, April 24, 1779. 
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the most from a market in its last stages of contraction, That 
the demand had dropped drastically had beconıe clear in No- 
vember 1778, when the STN expressed the fear that ““toutes 
les ressources solent &puistes en France.” Favarger sold 
only three subseriptions on his tour of southern and central 
France in late 1778, and Panckoucke had sold only twelve in 
Paris by April 1779. The Parisian situatlon was unusual, 
however, because other editilons had glutted the market and 
because Panekoucke had neglected his sales campaign. As 
Duplain and the ST'N complained, he had shifted his allegiance 
from the guarto to the Encyclopödte methodigue. Although he 
honored his commitment to delay the publication of the pro- 
spectus of the Möthodiguwe, he let word leak out that his super- 
Encyclopödie was well under way; the STN then objected that 
the leaks amounted to ““Vöguivalent d'un prospectus.?”* Pane- 
koucke's negligence probabiy hurt the sales of the guarto, 
but it was far less damaging than another form of insubordi- 
nation among the associates : secret price-cutting. 

Panckoucke and the ST'N had committed themselves in their 
contract of February 13, 1779, to maintain the subseription 
price of the guarto. But the division of the 1,000 sets and the 
decline in demand inevitably produced competition instead 
of cooperation among the associates. Soon after the meeting 
of February 1779, a rumor spread that Plomteux had offered 
special terms for his portion of Panckoucke's 500 copies, Du- 
plain warned that any deviation fronı the terms stipulated in 
the prospectus would ruin the sales of the rest of the edition. 
Two months later Duplain heard that Regnault was selling 
his portion with an offer of frce transport and a year's credit 
—an enticement that amounted to a reduction in the sales 
price and would undermine Duplain's attempts to collect 
cash from the association's subseribers, This deviant sales- 
manship may have contributed to the deterioration of Reg- 
nault's relations with Panckoucke, for in 1777 and 1778 
Regnault had served as Panekoucke's secret agent in Lyons 
(his principal activity apparently was to spy on Duplain), 
and by June 1779 their friendship had been destroyed by a 
guarrel that threatened to end up in court. Panekoucke him- 

33. STN to Duplain, Nov. 22, 1778. On Nov. 29, 1778, the STN warned Pane 
koucke that ''la province est rassassiöe, ce guc nous avons 4ppris par un de nos 
commis, gui est de retour d'un voyage gu'il a fait dans les provinces möridionales 


de France, oüiln'en a plac& gu'une conple.?” 
34. STN to Duplain, April 10, 1779. 
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self eventually deviated from the preseribed terms of the 
subseription, although he did not actually lower the price of 
his guartos. And later in 1779, the STN began to tempt its 
customers with various selling devices: six months? credit; 
three free copies for every twenty-four orders instead of one 
for every twelve; free stitehing (the ST'N evaluated brochage, 
which ınvolved folding and sewing the sheets, at 4 percent of 
the wholesale price) ; and free transport as far as Iiyons. By 
the end of the year, Plomteux reportediy had traded some of 
his guartos for books that he expected to market more easily, 
and a few guartos had sold in Lyons for 240 livres—54 livres 
off the original wholesale price. Although it would be an ex- 
aggeratlon to say that the bottom had dropped out of the 
market, the demand fell off seriously enough in 1779 to in- 
crease the pressure that was building up among the associ- 
ates. And while the pressure rose, Duplain attempted to 
dispose of the runp of the third edition by some adroit ma- 
neuvering.” 

First, he offered to trade his share in the guarto Table and 
in the Encyclopdödie methodigue for the 208 sets that the STN 
had acguired as its portion of Panekoucke?s 500. The diffi- 
culties of the market made the STN feel inelined to accept. 
But Panekoucke secretly advised it to refuse, basing his argu- 
ment on Duplain's avarice: ““C'est un homme avide gue ce 
M. Duplain et gui aime (argent avec fureur.” It followed 
that 208 guartos were worth more than a half interest in the 
Table, which would produce 4,000 sales according to Panc- 
koucke?'s estimate, and the more remote prospects of the 
Methodigue. But Panckoucke was also concerned about the 
need to prevent Duplain from cutting himself loose from their 
speculations: “De gnelgue maniöre gue vous traitiez, il faut 


35. The guarrels over pricing stand out in Duplain to STN, Feb, 18, 1779; 
Duplain to STN, April 17, 1779; and STN to Panckoucke, May 2, 1779. Reg- 
nault's role in the enterprise remains obscure, but a letter to him by the ST'N of 
June 6, 1779, shows that he and Panckoucke were expecting to take their guarrel 
to court, The STN/'s remarks on stitehing came in letters to Bosset of Aug, 7, 
1779, and to Noel Gilles of Aug. 15, 1779. Paneckoucke offered credit in return 
for a slight increase in the price of the guarto in a circular dated July 31, 1779. 
And the price-slashing in Lyons was reported in letters from the STN to Bosset, 
Sept. 16, 1779, and from d'Arnal to the STN, Nov, 12, 1779. By this time, how- 
ever, only a few volumes of the guarto remained to be sold, and it seems unlikely 
that many of them were marketed at such a low price, especially outside the Lyons 
area, where sales were heaviest. As mentloned in the previous chapter, Jefferson 
found that the guarto sold for 380 livres—that is, virtually the same amount 28 
the original subscription price—in Paris in 1786. 
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gue Duplain reste intöress& pour une part et |'obliger surtout 
â agir personnellement pour placer Vödition. Duplain brüle 
de se retirer, et son activit& nous est n&cessaire. Je vous prle 
de ne pas me compromettre. Duplain ne me pardonnerait de 
la vie de vous avoir donn& un avis gul erolse ses intörâts.” 
This line of reasoning convinced the Neuchâtelois. The fact 
that Duplain had made the offer was reason enough to refuse 
it, they replied to Panckoucke. And it did indeed seem odd 
that Duplain should want to acguire more guartos at the very 
moment when they seemed to be least in demand.** 

Duplain did not give up, however. In fact he tried to coerce 
the STN into accepting his offer. He sent the first eight vol- 
umes of the STN's 208 copies to Paris instead of Neuchâtel— 
a move that not only held up the STN's attempts to market 
them but also decreased their value by overloading them with 
1,466 livres in transport costs. The Neuchâtelois had expected 
to sell most of their 208 sets in northern Kurope, Faced with 
the expense of the unnecessary Lyons-Paris-Neuchâtel jour- 
ney and the threat that the next twenty-eight volumes would 
follow the same route, they might be expected to take the 
easy way out and trade the books to Duplain. Duplain did 
not make this threat openly. He presented the Paris shipment 
as a retallatory measure. The STN had offered to sell its 
copies with six months? credit, he explained to Panekoucke, 
and that derogatlon from the terms of the subseription would 
ruin his own sales. Besides, he had contracted with Panc- 
koucke to supply 500 guartos to the Parisian market. To Paris 
they would go, regardless of Panckoucke's subseguent agree- 
ments with his own assoclates.”" 

The Neuchâtelois replied that Duplain's argument was 
““fautif â tous 6gards.” Not only had they honored their 
commitment to keep up the price (they did not begin price- 
cutting until August 1779), but also the agreement to divide 
the 1,000 sets did not reguire Panckoucke to receive his share 
in Paris. Any such provision would have been absurd and 
would have been rejected by Panekoucke and the STN to- 
gether. The Neuchâtelois could only interpret Duplain's ac- 


36. Panckoucke to STN, March 7, 1779, and STN to Panekoucke, March 14, 
1779. 

37. Duplain to Panckoucke, March 12, 1779, from a copy in Panckoucke's letter 
to the STN of Mareh 18, 1779. 
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tion asan attempit to force them into complying with whatever 
secret strategy he had devised to wind up the affair with the 
greatest possible profit for himself, no matter what the cost 
to his associates. They therefore vesolved to resist, and to 
keep their suspicions hidden: ““Vous nous avez conseillâ trös 
sagement de dissimuler jusgu'au bout avec lui et de ne pas 
marguer notre juste meöcontentement. En vöritö la chose de- 
vient de jour en jour plus difticile,”” they told Panekoucke, 
They stuck to their decision to refuse Duplain's reguest for 
the 208 copies, and the 1,466 livres in unnecessary transport 
costs became one more item in the long list of what they re- 
ferred to as their **griefs contre Duplain.””8 

Meanwhile Duplain tried to persuade Panekoucke to divide 
up the rest of the third edition as they had done with the first 
1,000 copies. About 450 or 500 sets remained to be sold, he 
said. He would apportion them among the associates, and this 
time he would ship them wherever they pleased so that each 
man could dispose of his copies as he liked. There was one 
thing to be said for this proposal: it would prevent further 
deterioratlon in the relatlons among the assoclates by aban- 
doning the agreement against price-cutting and by leaving 
them free to sell the last guartos on the best terms they could 
find. Panckoucke felt tempted to accept it, although he had no 
illusions about Duplain's ““avidite sans bornes,” as he ex- 
plained to the STN. True, Duplain had sent the 208 copies to 
Paris in order to keep the ST'N out of the provincial market, 
and he had refused to give Regnault his copies in Lyons for 
the same reason, But Duplain could find even more ways to 
sabotage their sales; for he controlled the machinery of the 
enterprise in Luyons, and there was little the associates could 
do, at a distance of 150 leagues, to keep hini in check. It was 
too late to recoup their losses from the rake-offs on the print- 
ing, although Panekoucke would try to protect them from any 
major embezzlement by holding back the last volume of plates 
until the accounts had been settled. But they might prevent 
further fraud by dividing up the last copies and selling them 
on their own. In that way they could put an end to the guarrels 
over the last marketing and bill-collecting operations and 
could hold the assoclation together until the final reckoning 


38. STN to Panekoucke, Mareh 23, 1779, and March 14, 1779. See also STN 
to Duplain, April 24, 1779. 
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of the accounts—assuming that they could continue to hide 
their distrust of Duplain. “Au nom de Vamitiğ, ne me com- 
promettez jamais,”? Panekoucke coneluded. **Nous avons, mal- 
grö les plaintes guc nous pourrions faire, â nous concilier 
Jusgu'â ce gue tous les comıptes solent rendus.?”?* 

The STN saw two objections to Duplain's proposal: it 
believed that he exaggerated the number of unsold sets, which 
it estimated at 400 instead of 450-500; and it thought that he 
would have an unfair advantage in marketing them, for he 
could pick off the last of the subseriptions that had been 
fowing into the association's central office, while they would 
have to sell their portion on the open market where the 
demand was weakest.“ A few days later, Duplain put his 
proposal formally to the associates in a circular letter: “ll 
reste de la troisiğme &dition un nombre de 480 exemplaires, 
et nous voyons avec peine gu'il ne s'en vend plus. Nous eroy- 
ons pour İ'avantage de tous les intâress&s gu'il convient de 
se partager ce nombre, parce gue chacun ayant ses moyens, 
il sera plutöt &puis&.”1 The STN rejected this proposition 
adroitly, by telling Duplain that he had done such a good job 
of marketing seven or eight thousand Encyelopddies for the 
assocdlatlon that it was sure he could sell a mere “'gueue” of 
480. Panekoucke then came around to the ST'N's opinion. 
He did not trust Duplain's version of the subseriptions, he 
confided to the Neuchâtelois. So he would reject the proposal 
and refuse to ship the third volume of the plates to Uyons.” 

Panekoucke's delaying tacties infuriated Duplain, who 
asked the STN to intervene for the release of the plates. The 
Neuchâtelois agreed to do so, but at the same time they in- 
sisted that Duplain surrender the remaining volumeş of their 
208 sets in Lyons, where d'Arnal had rented a warehouse to 
receive them. This bargaining worked. Duplain delivered the 
books to d'Arnal in Lyons rather than to Panckoucke in Paris, 
and the S'TN persuaded Panckoucke to send off the last vol- 
ume of plates, arguing that further stalling on the plates 

39. Panckoucke to STN, March 18, 1779, which ineluded a copy of Duplain's 
proposal from a letter by Duplain to Panckoucke dated Mareh 12, 1779. 

40. STN to Panekoucke, March 23, 1779, The STN also supported Panc- 
koucke?s resolution to hold back the third volume of plates ““â titre d'&pouvan- 
tail?” and reassured him that it would keep their secrets: '“Nous sommes de 
votre avis de garder des mönagements jJusgu'â la elöture, et nous ne vous compro- 
mettrong jamais. ?? 


41, ““Letitre commune â Messieurs les intöressös,?? April 1, 1779. 
42. STN to Duplain, April 7, 1779, and Panckoucke to ST'N, April 25, 1779. 
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would alert Duplain to their suspicions, The associates there- 
fore backed away from a confrontation once again in the 
spring of 1779. But their positions had hardened, their mis- 
trust deepened. Duplain had only strengthened the secret 
collaboration between Panckoucke and the STN by maneuver- 
ing to get most of the copies of the third edition into his own 
hands, while paradoxically—or so it seemed—the demand had 
continued to decline, inereasing the pressure on the associates 
to find some way to market the last of their Encyclopödies. 
Then, just when the pressure was becoming; hardest to bear, 
Duplain came up with another proposal.* 


The Perrin Affair 


In July 1779, Duplain traveled to Paris and warned Panc- 
koucke that the future of the third edition looked even blacker 
than it had seemed in February. The flow of subseriptions had 
completely dried up. It seemed certain that the associates 
would be stuck with 400 guartos when they met at the end of 
the year to liguidate the enterprise. They would have to divide 
up the surplus sets and market them individualIy. But by 
then they might find it impossible to sell the guarto on any 
terms, except as scrap paper, because the market was already 
sated, and it would be ruined irredeemabiy by the publication 
of the Encyclopödie methodigue in 1780. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Duplain had found an ““entrepreneur?? who had caught 
the Encyclopödie fever. He had fired the imagination of this 
man, whom he did not mention by name, with the prospect of a 
speculation on the last copies of the guarto. So the assoclates 
could dump their unwanted sets on him, To be sure, the 
entrepreneur demanded extraordinary terms—156 livres per 
set, 53 percent of the normal wholesale price—but they would 
be lucky to get rid of their last Encyelopödies at any price. 
And he would take a huge number—ali their leftovers, which 
amounted to 422 sets.** 


43. On this brief cooling-off period in the relations among the associates see 
Duplain to STN, April 17, 1779; STN to Duplain, April 24, 1779; STN to Panc- 
koucke, May 2, 1779; and Panekoucke to STN, June 1, 1779. In the last letter, 
Panckoucke agreed to send the plates because of the supreme importance of 
keeping their suspicions hidden and avoiding an open break with Duplain. 

44, On the terms of this deal see the contracts of Aug. 3 and Aug. 13, 1779, 
in Appendix A. XVII; and on the negotiations see Panckoucke to STN, Aug. 3, 
1779, and Duplain to STN, Aug. 3, 1779. 
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Panckoucke found this offer very attractive. He had not 
been able to sell more than two dozen sets of the 200 or so sets 
that he had retained after splitting the 1,000 with Duplain a 
year ago. He wanted to wind up the guarto guickly in order 
to devote all his attention to the Eneyclopödie methodigue. 
And he felt hungry for the impeccable bills of exchange, 
whieh Duplain's entrepreneur promised to provide and which 
would mature in only six months, The entrepreneur seemed 
delightfully oblivious to the dangers of the book trade, because 
he merely asked that the prospectus for the Eneyclopödie 
methodigwe be held back until August 1780, whereaş all the 
insiders of the business already knew that the great work 
would soon burst upon the market. And Duplain pushed the 
proposal hard, using his carrot-and-stick methods of per- 
suaslon. İle said that his man would also purchase all of 
Panekoucke's portion of the 1,000 sets they had divided; if 
Panekoucke refused, Duplain would sell his own portion at 
half price to the entrepreneur, who would then be able to 
undersell the other associates. Panckoucke knew that Duplain 
was a tricky operator, but he wanted to turn this trickiness 
outward, so that the associates should not be victims of it. 
Duplain had someone else on hiş hook. Better to let him land 
the catch before it got away. They would never have such an 
opportunity agaın." 

Such was the advice that Panckoucke sent to Neuchâtel on 
August 3, 1779. In a confidential postseript, he also recom- 
mended that the ST'N attach a conditton to its acceptance of 
Duplain's offer: it should insist on receiving the printing job 
for the guarto edition of the 7'able analytigue, with an allot- 
ment of 1,000 livres for the editorial work to be done on each 
of the four volumes. Duplain sent a letter on the same day, 
stressing the same themes, with a confidential new twist of his 
own. If the Neuchâtelois wanted to refuse his proposal, they 
should tell him so; but they should inform Panckoucke that 
they had accepted it. Duplain would then supply them with 
their 5/24 share of the leftover guartos, which they could sell 
on their own terms behind Panckoucke's back, But he urged 
them to agree to his proposal so that they could all liguidate 
the guarto guickly and move on to speculations on the Ency- 
clopedie methodigue and the Table. 

The ST'N chose to maneuver against Duplain as Panckoucke 


45. Panekoucke to STN, Aug. 3 and Aug.13, 1779. 
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had recommended rather than to mislead Panckoucke as Du- 
plain had suggested. It sent its consent to the proposal, with 
the proviso that Duplain let it print the Table, Duplain agreed, 
noting that the decision to sell the surplus 400 now looked 
wiser than ever because the demand had completely evapo- 
rated.“ Two contracts consummated the sale (see Appendix 
A-XVTI). The first, August 3, 1779, concerned only Pane- 
koucke and Duplain. Pancekoucke committed himself to accept 
the transaction that Duplain was to arrange with the entre- 
preneur—who was referred to only as “on”''—and Duplain 
was to come up with the bills of exchange that “on”? would 
supply for all the remaining guartos, Panckoucke?'s as well as 
those of the association, at 156 livres a set. The second con- 
tract, dated August 13, revealed that “on” wasa ““M. Perrin, 
commişsionnaire â Lyon.” Duplain certified that he had re- 
ceived 65,832 livres in Perrin's notes for 422 sheets of the 
guarto and that Perrin would produce another 24,060 livres 
for the 160 sets that Panckoucke was holding at his disposition 
ın Paris.“ 

Instead of saving the associates from internecine strife, 
as Panckoucke had hoped, the Perrin deal brought them to 
the brink of civil war. It embroiled the STN and Duplain ina 
guarrel about the printing of the Table analytigue, and it 
ultimately confirmed Panekoucke and the ST'N in their sus- 
picions that Duplain was swindling them, The printing job 
mattered a great deal to the Neuchâtelois because they needed 
to keep their shop busy after completing their last volume of 
the Encyclopedie in May. By August they had had to fire half 
their work force, but they retained an “'assortiment de bons 
ouvriers”? in the hopes of finding a big enough commission to 
relieve ““nos presses oisives.”'* They had been expecting since 
February that relief would come in the form of the Table 
analytigue. They had made elaborate preparations for the 
work, discussing typeface, costs, pressrun, prospectuses, and 
other details in a series of letters with Panekoucke, And Panc- 
koncke had led them to believe that Duplain would give them 


46. Duplain to STN, Sept. 2, 1779. 

47. Duplain kept the original version of the contract of Aug. 13 and sent 
copies to the associates. As the contract did not provide for any free thirteenth 
sets, it might be said to have given Perrin his guartos for about 60 percent of the 
normal wholesale price. 

48, STN to Bosset, Aug. 30, 1779, and STN to the Sociğtö typographigue de 
Lausanne, June 1, 1779. 
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the job. Duplain, however, planned to produce the Table as he 
had produced the text; that is, he wanted to profit from his 
role as middleman by contracting the printing to the firms that 
did cut-rate work for him in Lyons. He therefore felt re- 
luctant about accepting the STN's conditlon for its agreement 
to the Perrin sale, and as soon as he had received the agree- 
ment, he began to back away from his commitment on the 
printing. He told the STN that it would have to do the work 
as cheaply as the cheapest of his Lyonnais printers. He ex- 
plained guite frankly that he felt entitled to a cut in the 
printing payments as a reward for his success as an entre- 
preneur. He had already gathered 1,500 subseriptions for the 
Table, he said, and he expected to take in still more as soon as 
he published its prospectus. The Neuchâtelois immediately 
protested that this new demand violated the Perrin agreement. 
But Duplain would not budge. If they refused to accept his 
terms, he said, they could drop out of the Perrin deal and take 
their 5/24 share in Perrin's 422 guartos. Perrin would be 
delighted to return them because he was beginning to realize 
that they were unsellable, For the same reason, as Duplain 
knew very well, the Neuchâtelois could not afford to add more 
guartos to their own stock. Nor could they continue much 
longer to maintain a large shop without a large printing job. 
So they gave in and agreed to work on his terms. They never 
got the commission, however, because he kept postponing the 
printing; and when they complained, he stopped answering 
their letters. So the Table provided material for another dos- 
siler to be argued over at the liguidation in Uyons.* 

While the STN grappled with Duplain over the Table, 
Panekoucke tried to come to grips with the elusive Perrin. 
Perrin proved to be difficult to deal with because, according 
to Duplain, he demanded that Panckoucke pay for the trans- 
port of his 160 guartos from Paris to Lyons. Panekoucke 


49, The story of the preparations for the guarto Table has considerable in- 
terest, especially for typographical history, but it would reguire too long a de- 
tour to be recounted here. The most important of the many letters concerning it, 
all from 1779, are: STN to Panekoucke, Feb. 25; Panckoucke to STN, Mareh 7; 
STN to Panckoucke, Mareh 14; Panckoucke to STN, March 18; STN to Pane- 
koucke, Mareh 23; STN to Panekoncke, May 9; Panekoucke to STN, June 1; 
Panekoucke to STN, Aug. 3; STN to Bosset, Aug. 7; Duplain to STN, Sept. 2; 
Duplain to STN, Sept. 9; STN to Panekoucke, Sept. 19; Duplain to ST'N, Sept. 
20; STN to Panekoucke, Sept. 30; STN to Panekoucke, Oet. 15; and Duplain to 
STN, Nov. 9. 
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refused, on the grounds that the contract of August 13 only 
obligated hinı to hold Perrin's guartos “'â sa dispositlon”?” in 
Paris. But according to Duplain, Perrin would back out of the 
sale if Paneckoucke did not assume the transport costs, which 
were certain to be very expensive, In fact, Duplain warned 
that Perrin was looking for an excuse to cancel the deal. But 
Panckoucke stood his ground, even though Perrin threatened 
to take him to court—according to Duplain. 

“ According to Duplain” seemed to be the only form through 
whieh Perrin could express himself. Panckoucke never dealt 
directiy with Duplain's entrepreneur and did not even learn 
his name until Duplain deseribed him in a letter as “'un 
nonıme& M. Perrin, commissionnaire de Strasbourg, gui a une 
maison â Lyon, une je &rois â Paris, et enfin un homme exces- 
sivement riche dont je vous r&ponds.?”* That sounded sus- 
piciously vague to Panckoucke, who by now had learned to 
suspect everything emanating from Lyons. “Je vous seral 
oblig&,”? he wrote to the STN, 


de vous en faire informer par M. d'Arnal, sous main, si ce M. Perrin 
n'existe pas, si mâme ce n'est gu'un pröte-nom, C'est une friponnerie 
de Duplain gue nous ne devons pas souffrir, parce gue nous n'avons 
consenti â la vente de ces exemplaires gue parce gu'il nous a assur& 
gu'on n'en vendait plus du tout et gue möme il nous a menacâ si nous 
ne voulions pas consentir â celte vente gu'il ötait dölerminâ â vendre 
d ce priz ses eremplaires, Priez M. d'Arnal de prendre les informations 
les plus secrötes. Nous ne devons pas souffrir d'ötre la dupe du trös 
avide Duplain. 


In a postseript, Panckoucke reminded the STN to keep to 
their strategy of hiding all suspicions: ““Si les informations de 
M. d'Arnal sont conformes â mes soupçons, il faut les tenir 
trös secrötes, laisser aller M. Duplain en avant, ete.” 
Industrial espionage is no invention of the twentieth cen- 


50. Panekoucke to STN, Sept. 10, 1779, citing a letter he had recentiy received 
from Duplain. 

51. Paneckoucke to STN, Sept. 10, 1779. The emphasis is Panekoucke?'s. For 
some reason, perhaps because he was upset, Panckoucke wrote two letters to the 
STN on the same day about his suspicions. The second version read: ''J'ai de- 
mandö â Duplain le nom de I'acgudreur de |'Encyelopödie. Ili m'a nomm& un 
eertain Perrin. Je erains bien encore gue ce soit un tour gu”il nous joue et gu”il 
ne soit İui-mâme |'aegudreur sous le nom de ce Perrin. Çuoigu'il puisse en ötre, 
il faut user jusgu'au bout de tous les mânagements possibles. Il faudra bien gue 
ce Perrin se fasse connaitre, sa demeure, sa gualit&. Je dösire gue mes soupçons 
ne solent pas fondâs.”? 
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tury, and it was not new to the speculation on the Encyclo- 
pedie. 'The guarto associates had spied on one another from 
the beginning. During its first negotiatlons with Panckoucke, 
the STN had conducted a secret investigation of him, using 
his neighbors as informants and Perregaux as an agent. İt 
commissioned an underground bookdealer called Çuandet de 
Lachenal to do another investigation in 1781. Panckoucke had 
recelved confidential reports about Duplain's operations fronı 
Regnault, and Louis Marcinhes kept the STN informed about 
the activities inside the Genevan printing houses, Spying 
seems to have existed everywhere in the eighteenth-century 
book trade. The word espion occurs freguentiy in the cor- 
respondence of the booksellers, just as it appears in the titles 
of some of their most popular books: L”Espion turc, L'Espion 
anglois, L'Espion dövalise. It covered a wide range of ac- 
tivitles, some of them rather innocent. Like many traveling 
salesmen, Favarger was spying when he interviewed workers, 
peeked at sales registers, and filehed newly printed sheets. 
More serious was the practice of bribing workers to provide 
sheets for pirated editions. The STN warned Beaumarehais 
that the printers in Kehl were certain to supply sheets of his 
Voltaire to pirates who wanted to beat hinı to the market. And 
it also put its customers on guard against double agents in 
the underground book trade—men like Desauges of Paris, 
Poinçot of Versailles, and Mallet of Troyes, who ordered il- 
legal books and then turned the suppliers over to the police. 
The French police even had agents in the STN's own shop, 
according to reports fronı Jacgues-Pierre Brissot, who prob- 
abiy was a police spy himself. Spying had become such a com- 
mon activity that it seemed natural for the STN to planta 
man in Duplain?s shop. In fact, it had received secret reports 
on the shop from d'Arnal for two years before Panekoucke 
asked it to investigate Perrin, and so it reguested d”Arnal to 
undertake the investigation.” 

The STN shared all of Panckoucke's suspicions about 
Perrin: “Plus nous examinons VUaffaire dela vente .. . et 
plus nous y döcouvrons d'obscuritös, de contradictions mâme, 


52. On the STN”s warning to Beaumarchais see Ostervald to Bosset, May 3, 
1780; on its relations with Brissot see Robert Darnton, ““The Grub-Street Style 
of Revolution: J.-P. Brissot, Police Spy,”? Journal of Modern History, XL 
(1968), 301-327. 
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et de procedös suspects.”“ After recelving his inştructions 
İrom the STN, d'Arnal replied that he would undertake the 
mission, although it would not be easy: 


Vous nous chargez, Messieurs, d'une commission bien difficile â 
exdcuter. Comment sans se compromettre pouvoir guestioner, inter- 
roger, surtout &tant connus pour avoir des relations avec vous? Vous 
sentez, Messieurs, gue nous sommes par cela mâme trös suspects Â ceux 
gui pourraient nous donner guelgues &claircissements, Cependant, nous 
avons engag& un ami, gui est fort li& avec M. Perrin, â nous pröâter son 
ministâre pour sonder ledit sieur. Il usera de toute ('adresse possible 
pour tâcher d'arracher audit sieur son secret, et 5'il n'y râussit pas, 
personne ne pourra se flatter de röussir. Mais ledit Perrin &tant 
chargeur de M. D xxx, est par cette raison trös intâress& â le mâönager. 
Ti est fort â eraindre gu'il ne se dötermine pas aisâmentâletrahir... 
Döâs gue notre espion aura fait guelgue döcouverte, nous nous hâterons 
de vous en instruire.5# 


D'Arnal added that Perrin ran a shipping firm, Carmaignac 
et Perrin, which was belileved to be wealthy and which did 
indeed have a branch in Strasbourg. It struck him as most 
unlikely that a shipper would speculate in publishing, so he 
agreed with the hypothesis that Duplain was using his ship- 
ping agent as a straw man. But he would have to proceed with 
extreme cautlon If he wanted to acguire enough evidence to 
prove the case against Duplain, for Duplain knew that d'Arnal 
was intimately connected with the STN, and Duplain's con- 
nections with Perrin might be just as elose, D'Arnal there- 
fore kept in the background. He counseled his spy to move 
carefully and to wait for a casual encounter with Perrin, asa 
special visit might arouse suspicions.“ They had not made 
contact by October 10, the last date on which ““P xxx” was 
mentioned in the letters from d'Arnal that have survived in 
the papers of the ST'N. At that point, d'Arnal's man dis- 
appears from the documents. He may well have produced some 
important information for Ostervald and Bosset four months 
later, when they arrived in yons for the final settling of 
accounts. D'Arnal himself fought at their side throughout that 
last encounter with Duplain. But there is no record of his 
activities. So one can only say that the final phase of the 


53. STN to Panekoucke, Sept. 19, 1779, in Bibliothâgue publigue et universi- 
taire de Genâve, ms. suppl. 148. 

54. D'Arnal to STN, Sept.24, 1779. 

55. D'Arnalto STN, Sept. 28, 1779. 
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guarto's history involved an espionage operation directed 
against the manager of the enterprise by two of the as- 
soclates.” 

While d'Arnal pursued his investigation in Lyons, Panc- 
koucke and the STN continued on their own to accumulate 
ineriminating evidence against Duplain. The STN learned 
from a French bookseller that Duplain had claimed, before the 
Perrin sale, that the third edition was virtually sold out—an 
innocent remark, perhaps, but one thât made the STN wonder 
where Perrin'ş 422 guartos came from.” Panekoncke dis- 
covered a printed fiyer, which had been circulating among 
French booksellers and which offered the guarto at a discount 
in Pellet?'s name. He conceluded that it represented an under- 
hand sales campaign by Duplain similar to the Batilliot plot 
of November 1778: “Je suis persuadö gue Pellet n'est gue 
le pröte-nom de Duplain, et gue ce Perrin n'est gu'un homme 
de paille ou un pröte-nom comme Pellet, Enfin, ne dites rien, 
et laissez-le agir. Si cette vente | that is, the Perrin sale) n'est 
pas röelle, il faudra bien gu'il nous tienne compte.”'* Why 
should Duplain continue his efforts to acguire and sell guartos, 
if the demand had been exhausted and the supply turned over 
to Perrin, the associates wondered, Duplain?'s surreptitious 
marketing seemed especially insupportable to Panckoucke be- 
cause in October Panckoucke received a copy of the prospectus 
for the Table analytigue, which Duplain had written and pub- 
lished without consulting the associates, It promoted Du- 
plain's guarto Table by denigrating the folio Table that 
Panekoucke had just finished printing—an unnecessary swipe 
at one of Panckoucke's side speculations, which threw him 
into a rape.” 

Just when the associates were finding it most difficult to 
contain their suspicions and their anger, Duplain sent them 
a proposal for selling still more guartos to Perrin with a 
highly suspect ““Aperçu”” about the present state of the 
sales: 


56. D'Arnal probabiy ineluded the reports on his investigation in the private 
correspondence he maintained with Bosset, his father-in-law, which has not been 
preserved. 

57. STN to Panckoucke, Sept. 19, 1779, Bibliothâögue publigue et universitaire 
de Genöve, ms. suppl, 148. 

58. Panckoueke to STN, Oct. 2,1779. 

59. Panekoucke to STN, Oet. 11, 1779, and STN to Panekoucke, Oet. 15, 
1779. 
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6589 placâs â divers 
500 remis â M. Panekoueke 
500 â mol | Duplain| 
422 vendus suivant la derniğre conventlion â 156 
livres (to Perrin| 


801189 


8011 turned out to be an important number for the guarto 
enterprise. It was Duplain?s figure for the output of market- 
able Encyclopödies—the number of complete sets that he had 
put together from the sheets sent in by his printers, the num- 
ber that he had marketed and for which he agreed to be held 
accountable. The contracts for the three editions had set 
pressruns totaling 8,550, and later documents indicate that 
8,525 copies were actualiy printed. Why was there such a 
disparity between the number of guartos produced and the 
number that Duplain elaimed to have sold? Duplain avoided 
diseussion of production figures, but he indicated that his 
printers had supplied him with material for far more than 
8,011 sets, because he emphasized the number of döfets he had 
accumulated. Döfets were sheets that had been spoiled in 
printing, transport, or warehouse work. Since a spoilt sheet 
could ruin a volume and a ruined volume could ruin a set, 
Duplain had his workers put aside all the spoilt sheets they 
found in the shipments that poured into his warehouses from 
the twenty or so shops that printed the thirty-six volumes of 
the three editions. To unpack, check, assemble, store, and ship 
out all those Eneyclopödies was a complex operation, Du- 
plain?'s employees worked in confusion and haste, spoiling 
still more sets as they proceeded. In the end, he said, they 
filled two warehouses with defets. But 100 to 130 sets, perhaps 
even more, could be salvaged from the döfets by printing a 
few missing sheets. Duplain therefore proposed that the as- 
sociates authorize him to put together a scrap edition and to 
sell the new guartos at 156 livres a set. He thought Perrin 
might be interested in buying them.“! 


60. Duplain to ST'N, Oct. 11, 1779, 

61. Duplain to STN, Oet. 11, 1779: ““Je craignais bien gue les gachis &normes 
gu?'on a faits dans mes magasins, dans les envois, nöcessit&s par la promptitude de 
Vopâration, gui a obligö d'employer de toutes sortes de personnes, ne nous 
eussent priv& de bien d'exemplaires, et ne nous eussent pas mis dans le cas de 
faire une nouvelle röcolte gue voici. Comme le tome 36 va finir, je vais faire ranger 
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Duplain did not explain why the associates should spend 
more money to produce more Encyclopedies at a time when the 
demand seemed to have hit bottom, Nor did he account for 
Perrin's willingness to buy another hundred guartos so soon 
after discovering—according to Duplain—that there was no 
market for those he had acguired by his previous purchase. 
Strangest of all was Duplain's claim that only 6,589 of the 
8,011 copies had been sold to subseribers; for the secret sub- 
seription list that the Neuchâtelois had copied from his books 
in February 1779 accounted for 7,373 subscription sales, Even 
the figure of 8,011 complete sets seemed guestionable, because 
Duplain had insisted that Panckoucke print the plates at the 
much higher pressrun of 8,600. “*.J'ai reçu le calcul en gros des 
exemplaires envoy6s par M. Duplain,”” Panckoucke wrote to 
the STN after receiving the ““Aperçu.” “Les planehes sont le 
thermomötre de la vente. On les tire â 8,600. En supposant ex- 
act le calcul gue nous avons fait â l.yon de 8,309 et en y Joig- 
nant 130 ou 150 provenant des döfets, nous nous rapprocherions 
beaucoup du nombre exact, mais nous serlons bien &loign&s du 
calcul de M. D. Tout cela ne peut se vörifier gue sur les lienx.” 
Only one explanation seemed to make sense of all those puzzles 
and paradoxes: Duplain had turned the enterprise into a gi- 
gantic confidence game,“ 

Panekoucke and the STN had pretty well adopted that view 
by the autumn of 1779. But they continued to deal with Du- 
plain as if they suspected nothing. They refused his proposal 
for the scrap edition but maintained a polite, businesslike tone 


les defets, et ce gui va vous surprendre, e'est gue j'ai deux magasins remplis. Il 
est donc guestion de savoir si la compagnie veut suivre mon avis, gui est de refaire 
les feuilles gui complâteront les exemplaires; et je crois gu'avec une trös modigue 
döpense nous ferons 100, peut-âtre 130, peut-&tre plus encore d'exemplaires ... 
Ouant â moi, Messicurs, mon avis est gu'on travaille sur le champ aux dâfets, 
gu?on refasse les feuilles gui produiront avec un gros avantage des exemplaires 
ecomplets, et gu'on vende 156 livres les exemplaires revenants nets de I'opâration, 
si M. Perrin, gui a achet& les autres, le veut.”? The term döfets was used loosely to 
cover both spoilt sheets and leftover sheets from sets that had been spoiled. Ex- 
tensive spoilage creuted a large surplus of leftover sheets and therefore a possibil- 
ity of construeting a serap edition. 

62. Panekoucke to STN, Oct. 25, 1779. Panekoucke stressed this point again in 
a letter to the STN of Oct. 31, 1779: ““On tire les planehes de 1?Eneyclopddie â 
8,600. TI faut done gu'il y ait 8,600 de discours.”? As mentioned, the STN had 
believed earlier that Duplain might be cheating on the size of the editions, but his 
willingness to let them print a volume from the third edition had guleted their 
suspicions. He could have had extra copies of that volume printed, however, or 
he could have ordered an unusually large printing of it in the first two editions, 
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in their correspondence with him, while venting their anger in 
their letters to one another. That was a difficult role to play, 
especlally for the Neuchâtelois, who complained to Panc- 
koucke, ““Nous observons gu'en göndral nous sommes con- 
stamment sur la döfense et uniguement occupös â parer les 
bottes gu'ıl plaira de nous porter. Cette position n'est rien 
moins gue la plüs avantageuse, N'aurons-nous point en main 
de guoi agir un peu offensivement contre lui?”“ 'heir desire 
to strike back had grown almost ungovernable in June, when 
they went through a final round of their financial guarrels with 
Duplain. Having completed the printing of their last volume, 
they had notified him that his debt had mounted to 35,000 
Üüvres. Duplain replied that he owed 6,000 livres, and refused 
to honor 29,000 livres in the STN?s billis of exchange, The 
STN tried to collect its bills through d”Arnal, protesting that 
“on ne peut rien de plus cruel gue lenrs procâdâs â notre 
&gard.”“ But d'Arnal replied that Duplain claimed ““gu'enfin 
il n'avait rien â dömâler avec vous, Messieurs, et gue c'dtait 
par pure complaisance gu'il röpondait aux lettres gue vous 
lui derivez.””“ Soon afterward Duplain stopped answering 
most of the STN's letters in addition to rejecting most of its 
bills. There was little that the STN could do but wait to 
retaliate at the final accounting, while fuming secretly to 
Panekoucke, who replied in kind. 


PANCKOUCKE: Je suis bien persuad&€ gue ce Perrin n'est gu'un honme 
imaginaire ou tout au moins un pröte-nom. D. est avide et ne se pigue 
d'aucune dâlicatesse. Il faut bien se laisser vendre les exemplaires, et 
puis nous lui demanderons compte, la vente â& Perrin n'ayant pas eu 
ieu ... Faitesen sorte gue Duplain ne soupçgonne rilen. 

STN: Tout concourt â appuyer vos conjectures guant â notre assocl& 
touchant le vöritable acguğreur des exemplaires vendus en dernier lieu, 
et nous avons lieu d'esp&rer gue nos amis de İyon döcouvriront encore 
guelgue ehose â ce sujet. Mais guoigu'il en soit, nous ne pourrons man- 
guer d'en savoir le vrai lors de la röddition |sic| des comptes .. . 
Nous ne sonneronsş mot jusgu'â |'&pogue fatale, gui heureusement n'est 
pas ölolgnde. 

PANOKOUCKE: Je pense toujours gue ce Perrin est un homme de paille. 
Duplain nous joue. Je ne serai point dupe de sa cupidit&. 


63. STN to Panekoucke, May 9, 1779. 
64. STN to d'Arnal, June 23, 1779. ““Leur?”” referred to “'Duplain et com- 
pagnie.?? Companies normaliy used the plural form in their commercial corres- 


pondence. 
65. D'Arnalto ST'N, June 27, 1779. 
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And so the dialogue continued, as suspicion piled on suspicion, 
intrigue compounded intrigue, and the plots and subplots 
gathered together until everything culminated at the same 
point: the röglement de comptes at Lyons in February 1780.“ 


The Anatomy of a Swindle 


Duplain and his associates argued over the accounts for 
sixteen days—until February 12, when they agreed on a gen- 
eral settlement. The STN and Duplain then continued to 
argue over their particular accounts, which were finaliy re- 
solved by arbitration on February 21. Almost a month of 
complicated and impassioned wrangling ; and to reconstruct it, 
only the flotsam and jetsam that it left in its wake and that 
Ostervald and Bosset swept up and took home in their bag- 
gage. In one of the letters that he wrote while the storm was 
raging, Bosset complained about having to recreate the ac- 
counts from “les chiffons de Duplain.”'9 'The historlan must 
work from Bosset's own scrap paper, the chifons of chiffons: 
notes taken during debates, sums scrawled in the course of 
strategy sessions, and memos dashed off at critical moments. 
In the absence of coherent documentation and in the interest 
of clarity, it seems best to begin with a summary of all the 
swindles that Duplain's partners discovered, even though 
the discoveries came at different stages of a long, confused 
struggle.8 

The most ineriminating evidence that Duplain?'s associates 
brought to Lyons was the subseription list they had secretly 
copied from his books a year earlier. They kept this weapon 
in reserve and forced Duplain to come up with a list of his 
own in order to justify his version of the financial situation. 
Then they retired to their inn, compared the two lists, and 
discovered a monumental swindle, Thanks to Bosset's margin 
notes on his copy of the secret list, one can follow the fraud, 
subseription by subseription, as Duplain's associates unrav- 
eled it, Every time Bosset found an entry on the first list (the 
secret one of 1779) that was not on the second (the falsified 


66. Panckoucke to STN, Sept. 27, 1779; STN to Panckoucke, Oct. 3, 1779; 
and Panekoucke to STN, Oet. 15, 1779. 

67. Bosset to Mme. Bertrand, Feb. 13, 1780. 

68. Most of the notes can be found in two dossiers of the STN papers entitled 
*“Procös STN contre Duplain? ? and “' Dossier Eneyelopödigue, ?? 
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one of 1780), he Jotted the number of missing subseriptions 
in the left-hand margin, Thus, “4... Bergeret de Bordeaux 
98 souscriptions,”” meant that Bergeret had bought 58 sub- 
scriptions by February 1779 but Duplain attributed only 54 
to him in 1780. In the right-hand margin, Bosset penciled in 
subseriptlons reported by Duplain that had escaped their at- 
tention when they compiled their secret list in 1779. Thus, 
“Venve Brun de Nantes 4 souseriptions ... 1,” meant that 
Duplain eredited Veuve Brun with 5 subseriptions, though 
the associates had found only 4 in his books. Bosset added up 
the numbers in the right-hand margin : 137. Then he added that 
sum to the total on the secret list: 137 -- 7,873 — 8,010—only 
one short of the 8,011 that comprised their entire stock ac- 
cording to Duplain's final report. Although he never found 
that last missing guarto, Bosset was able to account for every 
other Encyclopedie on Duplain's list. And by adding up the 
figures in the left-hand margin, he was able to show precisely 
how many subseriptions Duplain had hidden: 978. The dif- 
ferences between the two lists 1s represented graphically in 
Figure 9. 

The secret list ineluded the 500 guartos that Panckoucke 
had taken from the 1,000 divided with Duplain, but it did not 
mention Duplâain's 500, nor Perrin's 422. Thus when Duplain 
bewailed the collapse of the subseriptions to his assoclates in 
February 1779, he knew that all three editions had been sold 
out, except for the 500 he had dumped on Panekoucke, He had 
hidden the sales in order to colleet the full amount for them, 
while paying nothing for 500 of the guartos that he sold in the 
associatlon's name and paying for 422 at half price through 
the phony intermediary of Perrin, The subseription flow really 
had abated by 1779, but enough orders continued to trickle in 
for Duplain to compound the swindle by a more audacious 
stroke, Posing as Perrin, he offered to buy back Panekoucke's 
unsold Enecyelopödies (a matter of 166 sets) at half price. And 
after Panckoucke agreed, Duplain attempted to procure still 
more cut-rate guartos for ““Perrin” by salvaging 200 sets 
from the döfets. The associates refused because at last they 
realized that Perrin was a straw man, Duplain's *“Aperçu” of 
October 1779, which later proved to be an accurate preview 
of his final version of the subseriptions, showed that the three 
editions had produced only 8,011 sets and that only 6,589 of 
that number had been sold directiy to subseribers, the other 
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SECRET DUPLAIN'S 
LIST OF UST OF 
1779 1780 


137 subseriptions —- 


7,373 subseriptions 6,589 subscriptions 


422 Perrin 


(978 hidden subscriptions) 
500 Duplain 


500 Panckoucke 500 Panckoucke 


8,010 TOTAL 8,011 


Figure 9. 'The Subscription Swindle 


The only surviving version of the subseription lists is the copy in Bosset's 
handwriting in the STN papers, dossier “Procös Duplain eontre STN”; the 
only reference to the secret copying ot it is in the letter from Ostervald and 
Bosset to the STN, dated fron Lyons on February 13, 1780: “le registre 
des souseriptions . ... güe nous relevâmes furtivement et sans gu'il |Du- 
plain)J sen doutâtil ya unan.” (For the text of this key letter see Appendix 
A, XIX.) Bosset's margin notes accord perfectiy with a memo that he wrote 
entitled “Souseriptions dans le premier registre gui ne sont point dans le 
dernier.” Beth manuseripits fit the version of the swindle described in the 
“Premier m&ömoire de M. Plomteux” (see Appendix A, XIX). These three 
documents make it possible to reconstruet Duplain's list of 1780. 

The only ambhiguity concerns the dating of the 137 sales that appeared on 
the second list and not on the first. lt would seem that those sales occurred 
during the twelve months after February 1779. In that case, the list of Feb- 
ruary 1779 covered 98 perecent of the sales and not the full 8,011 subserip- 
tions. But Plomteux's ımemoir and some other notes by Bosset indicate that 
the 137 sales had been made by the time the secret list was compiled. More- 
over 16 of those 137 subseriptions concerned the first two editions, whieh 
certainiy had been sold out by then. So Duplain was right when he conplained 
about the decline of the subseription rate during the last twelve months of 
the enterprise: all three subseriptions had already been filled. It was the very 
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success of the sales that made it possible for him to swindle his partners by 
pretending that the third edition was a failure. 

The manuseript for the secret tıst is complicated by the provision for the 
İree thirteenth copies. Its entry for Bergeret actually read “4 ,.. Bergeret 
de Bordeaux 58 souscriptions pour 54.” meaning Bergeret had taken out 54 
subseriptions and therefore had earned four free sets for the four dozen 
subseribed. The entry for Bergeret on Duplain's list must have read “Bergeret 
de Bordeaux 54 souseriptions pour 50.” Duplain freguently trimmed oft a 
tew copies from large orders like Bergeret's. But more often he eliminated 
entire orders, the most İlagrant case being Gaston of Toulouse, who ordered 
“130... 130 pour 120 souscriptions,” none of which appeared in the list 
of 1780. 

The comparison of the two lists raises one final guestion: why did Duplain 
hide 978 subseriptions from his associates when he acguired only 922 cut- 
rate and free Encyclopödies from them? The answer seems to be that he 
would have more than covered the difference of 56 sets if he had received the 
additional 166 from Panekoucke, He could also fall back on the free thir- 
teenths that he was hiding. And he probabiy produced more than the 8,011 
sets that he declared, or at least planned to produce a serap edition. 


1,422 having gone to Panckoucke (500), Duplain (500), and 
Perrin (422). By merely counting up the 7,373 subscriptions 
on their secret list, the associates could measure the extent 
of the swindle. By this time, Duplain's attempt to wring a few 
more livres from the Perrin fraud seemed almost comical. 
He threatened that Perrin would sue, if Panckoucke did not 
pay for the transport of the 166 sets that were to go back to 
Lyons from Paris. Panckoucke was guite ready to meet an 
homme de paille in court; but feigning a desire to avoid con- 
frontatlon, he agreed to cancel the sale of the 166 sets and 
continued to hide'his knowledge of Perrin?'s identity in order 
to ambush Duplain at the meeting of February 1780. 

The ambush could not succeed unless the anti-Duplain 
forces could prove the validity of their secret list. D'Arnal's 


69. On Nov. 14, 1779, Panekoucke wrote to the STN: ““TI (Duplain| vient de 
me mander gue dösirant m'&viter un procös, il a engagâ Perrin â me rötrocöder 
les 160 exemplaires de mes Eneyclopâödies, gu?'il voulait â Paris â 156 livres sans 
port. J'ai aecept& cette rötrocession, gui me confirme de plus en plus gue tout 
cela n'est gu'un Jeu et gue Perrin n'est gu'un pröte-nom. Je suis bien sür guil 
n'y a cu aucune procâdure et gu'il n'a pu y en avoir.?? Nine days later, Duplain 
warned Panekoucke, “* Vous avez tort, mon bon ami, de ne pas croire au procös 
gue vous faisait â jJuste titre le sieur Perrin,?”? On Nov. 27, Panekoucke replied 
solemniy, and without revealing his knowledge about Perrin, that he stood by 
his version of the transport costs but would take back the disputed sets. On the 
same day he sent a copy of both letters to the STN, which had experienced 
enough of Duplain?s bullying and blufing to appreciate the irony of the situation, 
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spy may have got Perrin to talk, but d'Arnal probably gave 
Ostervald and Bosset an oral report on the results of his in- 
vestigation, and there is no record of it, Önce Duplain sub- 
mitted his own subseription list, however, his associates had 
a way to verify the fraud. They wrote letters to several of the 
booksellers, whose subscriptions had been falsified according 
to a comparison of the two lists. The letters simply asked how 
many guartos each bookseller had purchased, and the answers 
confrmed Bosset's caleulations. So the Panekoucke group 
possessed irrefutable proof that Duplain had cheated them of 
subseriptions that could be valued as high as 287,532 livres.” 

Önce they got Duplain's list of 1780 into their hands, Panc- 
koucke and his partners had an opportunity to examine one of 
its most interesting entries; ““Audambron de Salasy & Jossi- 
net 539 souscriptions pour 494.” That meant that the Iyons 
firm of Audambron et Jossinet had subseribed for 494 guartos 
at the usual wholesale price for booksellers of 294 livres plus 
one free set for every twelve subseriptions, which brought 
their total up to 535. The same firm appeared on the secret 
list of 1779 with ““535 pour 585,” that is, as having subseribed 
for all 585 guartos without the benefit of the baker's dozens. 
The secret list did not mention the price of the subseriptions, 
but because they concerned local sales, there was good reason 
to suspect that they had occurred at the retail price rather 
than at the wholesale prix de libraire. Anudambron and Jossi- 
net were not (ibraires but businessmen, like Perrin, And like 
Perrin, they had every appearance of operating as a false 
front to hide sales that Duplain had secretly made at the ex- 


In retrospect, it seems odd that Panekoucke should have accepted the Perrin deal 
in the first place. But the situation still looked confused in the summer of 1779— 
and at that time Panckoucke believed that Duplain had produced about 8,400 
complete guartos, not 8,011 —so it probabiy appeared eredible that the Perrin sale 
would rid them of their last sets at a moment when the market had been sated. 

70. On the letter-writing campaign see Ostervald and Bosset to the STN from 
Paris, March 10, 1780: “Ti a fallu &erire plusieurs lettres de Lyon pour nous 
assurer par des lettres des souscripteurs de la faussetö des registres.?” As an 
example of the replies they received see Ranson of La Rochelle to STN, Feb. 19, 
1780. The cost of the swindle for the Panekoucke group can be estimated in 
different ways. A total of 287,532 livres represenis the value of the 987 sets at 
their wholesale price without deducting anything for the free thirteenths, even 
though Duplain probably sold several baker?s dozens. The Panekoueke group's 
half interest in the enterprise entitled it to half that sum, minus '“Perrin's” 
payment of 65,832 livres, making 77,934 livres. But Panekoucke and his supporters 
actually developed a different argument in demanding compensation, as shown 
below. 
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pense of the association. The Panckoucke group therefore in- 
vestigated Audambron and Jossinet, They discovered that the 
firm had not taken out any subseriptions at all but merely had 
operated as Duplain's local sales ageney, having agreed to 
work for him at a commission of 15 sous per volume or 715 
percent of the wholesale price instead of the 25 percent profit 
received by genuine retailers. Therefore Duplain had 
cheated on the sales in Uyons Just as he had attempted to cheat 
on the Parisian sales through the intermediary of Batilliot." 
He had sold 535 guartos at 384 livres each (205,440 livres) 
instead of 494 guartos at 294 livres each (145,236 livres), 
thereby swindling the association of 60,204 livres. 

As Duplain had twice used straw men to hide secret sales, it 
also seemed possible that he had sold more than the 8,011 sets 
mentioned in his accounts. His associates did not even know 
how many guartos he had printed, although the sum of the 
pressruns probabiy was 8,525. In that case, Duplain had 514 
incomplete (döfectucuz) sets—a number that seemed excessive 
(6 percent of the output). Had Duplain sold some of those 
514 guartoş on the sly? His offer to salvage 200 of them for 
another half-price sale to Perrin sounded suspicious, espe- 
cially as the 200 sets reappeared in the credit column of his 
accounts for 30,000 livres, They would have fetehed 54,390 at 
the wholesale price (deducting for free thirteenths). So Du- 
plain might have swindled his partners for another 54,390 
livres, They believed he had. In their calculations of his fraud 
they ineluded that sum to cover “le reste de |âditlon, gui est 
sürement vendu.” But without a genuine subseription list 
from 1780, they could not prove their case; and they had to 
reduce their charge to criminal negligence, as they explained 
in a memorandunı entitled “*(İriefs contre M. Duplain,” which 
attacked his general management of the enterprise. Having 
in al! likelihood cheated the association on the salvageable 
defets, Duplain sold the rest of them, a huge mountain of 
serap paper, to Jossinet for 20,000 livres. And, to the dis- 
comtfiture of the ST'N, he also sold the speculation on the 
guarto edition of the Table analytigue to his associate Amable 
Le Roy for 50,000 livres. All of these maneuvers and manipu- 

71. The ST'N?'s papers do not contain 2 full report on this investigation, but 
tbe STN made the accusation emphatic—““nous (le) savons et sommes en ötat 
de le prouver''—in a deposition that it submitted to the arbitrators of its case 


against Duplain. *“ Derniâres observations?? and “' M&moire contre M. Duplain”” 
in the doşsier *' Procâs STN contre Duplain.”” 
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lations lay behind Duplain's version of the association's in- 
come, which came to 1,851,588 livresin all.” 

Duplain's version of the expenses seemed egually suspi- 
cious. The contracts entitled him to make some money İrom 
his role as middleman in the printing because they set fixed 
prices for every sheet, regardless of the actual cost. But he 
seems to have gone beyond the bounds of customary profit- 
taking. He told Favarger that he cleared 1,500 livres from the 
printing of every volume of the first two editions; he might 
have made more, because the STN averaged 5,612 livres in 
profits from the four volumes it printed for those editions at 
the price stipulated in the contracts. His profit margin was 
even greater in the case of the third edition. So his rake-offs 
on the printing probabiy totaled about 75,000 Livres."* 

There was nothing the associates could do to force Duplain 
to disgorge that sum, but they had evidence that he had de- 
liberately multiplied the number of sheets in order to increase 
his profits from the rake-offs at their expense, As explained 
above, the STN knew from its assistant foreman, who had 
worked on the Encyclopeödie in Pellet?'s shop, that Pellet had 
used fraudulent technigues of spacing and paragraphing— 


72. As mentioned, tbe associates suspected Duplain of printing extra coples 
at several points before the final mecting. The preliminary röglemeni of Feb. 10, 
1779, stated that 6,150 sets of the first two editions had been printed, as was 
reğuired by the first two contracts. But it said that the third edition was being 
printed at 2,375 copies, although the third contract set the pressrun at 2,400. The 
eommereial correspondence of the associates contained several contradictory Tef- 
erences about the size of the tliird edition during the next few months. For ex- 
ample, on Feb. 18, 1779, Duplain instructed the STN to print volume 19 of the 
third edition at 4 reams 17 guires (2,425 copies) “'pour fournir aux imperfeections 
des deux &ditions premiöres,?? And in a letter to Panekoucke of Mareh 23, 1779, 
the STN caleulated the *“montant de Wâdition?? at 2,360. Panekoueke's final 
accounts on the plates, which he called “'le thermomötre de |İ'affaire,?? showed 
that they were printed at 8,600, as he had elaimed, but they may have ineluded 
more spoilt sheets than did the printing of the text. All things considered, 8,525 
is probabliy an accurate estimate of the gross output of guartos. The critical issue 
was the number of sets that were ruined. Bosset asserted that Duplain had sold 
54,390 livres” worth of those döfectucuz sets in a memo that he wrote for the 
associates, *“Tableau de ce gui devrait nous revenir de I|'entreprise.”” 

73, Without going into the long calculations behind this estimate, one should 
note two considerations. Owing to the printing done by the ST'N, Duplain profited 
from the difference between the contractual and the actual printing costs in the 
case of thirty-two volumes from the 6,150 copies of the first two editions and 
thirty-five volumes from the 2,375 copies of the third edition, Duplain had to 
allow some profit to the printers who worked for him, but he forced them to 
accept very hard terms, particularly in the case of the third edition. Favarger's 
remark oecurred in a letter to the STN of July 15, 1778: “Ti meditgu'il ya 
environ 1500 livres â gagner pour lui de fairc imprimer ici plutot gue chez nous.”” 
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trieks that might seem trivial, but that expanded volume 19 
by ninety-six unnecessary pages, worth 744 livres. Since Pellet 
worked hand in glove with Duplain, it seemed probable that 
they had collaborated on this swindle and that Duplain had 
made similar arrangements with his other printers, The STN 
denounced this '“connivance punissable”' in its “'Griefs contre 
M. Duplain.” It held Duplain responsible for making the 
volumes far too fat—up to 136 sheets per volume instead of 
the 110-115 that it considered as a maximum for the guarto 
format and the 90 that had originally been planned, “'ce gul 
İfaisait son compte comme imprimeur mais non point celui de 
Ventreprise. ”? 

Having padded the volumes, Duplain went on to pad his 
expense account. On January 28 he submitted a “Compte 
gön&ral du coüt de chague volume,”? a strange document, be- 
cause he took the volume rather than the edition as the unit in 
summarizing his expenses. Thus he charged the association 
37,214 livres for printing volume İ in all three editions, 33,590 
livres for printing volume 2, and so on, making 1,361,385 
livres in all, He received a fixed rate for every sheet, but the 
number of sheets per volume varied. So by lumping the edi- 
tions together, he could slip a few fictitious sheets into the 
charges for each volume without arousing suspicion, Unknown 
to him, however, the assoclates had been looking for slips for 
more than a year. They took his “Compte gönâdral” back to 
their inn, procured a copy of the first, second, and third 
“editions,” and started counting sheets, One can imagine 
then surrounded by stacks of guartos, thumbing through 
seventy-two volumes sheet by sheet, and calling off sums to 
Bosset, who kept a tally on one serap of paper, seribbled cal- 
culations on another, and recorded his conclusions in one 
simple arithnletic expression : 


1,361,385 | Duplain's reported costs, in livres) 
1,234,296 döpense röelle 
127,089 trop port&* 
In addition to the printing costs, Duplain had lined up a 
great many other items in the debit column. He put down 
74. The notes, in Bosset's hand, are on loose sheets accompanying the ST'N's 


memorandum, ““Derniğres observations & l'article des 13me et 2 livres 10 sows 
par exemplaire?? in the dossier ““ Procâs STN contre Duplain.?? 
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3,000 livres for the use of Pellet's name on the title page, 
27,000 livres for the ransom paid to Barret and Grabit, 88,150 
livres to Laserre for preparing the copy for the first two 
editions, and another 3,000 livres for his work on the third 
edition. The STN found this last debit particularly objec- 
tlonable because it belleved that Laserre had not done any 
new work at all on the copy for the third edition. But 3,000 
livres was a trifle compared with Duplain's expense allowance, 
which had caused such strife during the contract negotlations 
for the third edition. Panckoucke had agreed to increase the 
sum fixed for Duplain's expenses to 16,000 livres, But Duplain 
wrote into the contract a clause acknowledging his claim to 
have a ““döpense . . . infiniment plus considörable”? and in- 
demnifying him with an “insurance?” provisilon, He was per- 
mitted to charge the association for transporting the third 
edition from I.yons to Geneva, even though he planned to keep 
itin Lyons. The charge was construed as a fee for assuming 
the responsibility for any losses that might come from a raid 
on his shop by the İyonnais authorities. The real danger, 
however, was not that the authoritles would confiscate the 
books but that Duplain would inflate his fee, The contract did 
not set a fixed price for his insurance service, although the 
assoclates could have calculated the price easily enough, using 
the normal transport cost per guintal as a multiplier for the 
estimated tonnage of the volumes. ““N'avoir pas pris la plume 
pour chiffrer nous coütera bien cher,” the Neuchâtelolis wrote 
to their home office on February 10, 1780. Duplain demanded 
104,000 livres for the fictitious transport costs, and they did not 
see how they could parry that blow. They also objected that 
he was demanding ““sacrifices horribles, tels gue de lui allouer 
60,000 livres pour menus frals.”” He had larded his expenses 
shamelessiy, they lamented, and he fought every attempt to 
trim the fat off them.” 

Finally, the associates wanted compensation for Duplain's 
general mismanagement of their affairs, Hach of them had 
been pummeled with complaints from customers whose 


75. Duplain reported his expenses in a ““Premier ecompte”? submitted on Jan, 
28; they can also be known from notes that Bosset took on that occasion, although 
there are some discrepancies between those notes and some other documents. The 
STN protested bitterly against the 3,000 livres given to Laserre for his work on 
the third edition in its ““Griefs contre M. Duplain.?? It is not clear why Duplain 
should. have allotted 33,150 livres to Laserre for the first two editions instead of 
the 30,600 livres reguired by the contract. 
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guartos had arrived late, or with missing volumes, or with 
damaged shcets, or with excess packing and transport charges. 
In his haste to get the Eneyeclopödies distributed and paild for, 
Duplâin had produced chaos in his warehouses and shipments. 
He refused to replace damaged sheets and even to answer 
reguests for replacements. He wrote bills of exchange on 
subseribers faster than the subseribers could pay for them. 
And when they reguested a delay in the payments, he threat- 
ened to sue. Meanwhile, he had exposed the association to 
suits İrom subseribers who had contracted to pay for twenty- 
nine volumes and found themselves charged with thirty-three, 
owing to his miscaleulation about the number of volumes re- 
guired for reducing the folio text and Supplömenis into the 
guarto format. Every time he bungled, he played into the 
hands of booksellers who were looking for a pretext to refuse 
their payments ; for some of his subseribers were as unscrupu- 
lous as he, and others were incapable of paying because they 
went bankrupt. So when Duplain made his financial report to 
the associates, he acconıpanied his accounts with an appalling 
“Note des d&biteurs guc M. Duplain reconnais insolvables ou 
chicancurs”: another 128,600 livres to deduct from their 
profits.“ 

Kach of the assoclates arrived in Lyons with his own set 
of “griefs”? against Duplain. Panckoucke wanted a reckoning 
for the 166 guartos that Duplain had contracted to buy while 
masguerading as Perrin, The ST'N brought an enormous 
dossier of elaims for its unpaid printing bills, which would 
have to be adjudicated in the course of the general settlement. 
And Plomteux came bearing a grudge, for he thought that 
Duplain was holding on to profits that should have been dis- 
tributed a half year earliler.” It was Duplain's hold on the 
profits that worried the associates. He had paid all the ex- 
penses, received all the income, and controlled all the rami- 
fications of a financial affair so large and complex that it gave 
him ample room to exercise all of his talent at embezzlement. 
The total value of his swindles is difficult to estimate, The 
associates could prove that he had robbed them of 171,684 
livres at the very least. But that sum does not do justice to his 


76, The STN summarized its complaints about Duplain?'s management in its 
*“Griefs contre M, Duplain.”” 

77. Plomteux to STN, Aug. 16, 1779: “'J'ai pay& exactement ma mise et 
jJ'aurais cru gue parvenu â placer 7,500 exemplaires, il y aurait dü avoir une 
dividende des bön&fices gue doit avoir rendus une affaire aussi brillante. *? 
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efforts, which probably cost them twice as much.” Still, 171,684 
livres was an enormous amount of money in the eighteenth 
century. The printers of the ST'N normalliy received about 12 
livres a week—relatively high wages, almost as high, in fact, 
as those of skilled laborers in Paris. Duplain's peculation 
was the eguivalent of what six or seven of them would make 
ina lifetime. And it almost certainly amounted to a great deal 
more, for Duplain covered his tracks by scrambling his ac- 
counts. He followed a general strategy of deflating credits and 
inflating debits so that his balance sheet would show the 
smallest possible profit to be divided among the associates at 
the röglement des comptes. When they arrived in Lyons, they 
knew that they would have to take the opposite line, showing 
how great the actual income had been, how small the expenses 
really were, and how much of the profits Duplain had pocketed. 


The Final Confrontation in Lyons 


The full extent of Duplain's embezzlement only became ap- 
parent to his associates in the course of their long and difficult 
debates. But they had uncovered his principal swindles before 
their arrival, and they came in the expectation of finding 
more, Having gathered together the threads of his intrigues 
for more than a year, they hoped to find enough corroborative 
evidence from his accounts to overwhelm him at the final 
reckoning,. 

They made the usual preparations concerning stagecoaches, 
hotel rooms, and strategy sessions. Panekoucke, who Jiked 
to travel in style, rejected the STN's suggestion that they 
book rooms at the Hötel d'Angleterre, where they had stayed 
during the last meeting. He preferred the Palais-Royal, a 
large inn with rooms overlooking the Saöne. They finally 


78. Any attempt to estimate Duplain?”s peculation should take account of the 
fact that he was swindling an association in which he formaliy had a half interest 
and Panekoucke the other half. Thus the aetual cost to the associates was half 
the total value of the swindles. Calculating by halves, the associates could demand 
rgimbursement of the following sums: 


77,934 livres for the hidden 978 subseriptions 


30,102 for Audambron and Jossinet 
63,648 for the fictitious sheets 


171,684 livres 


They had hard proof of all these swindles, and they had strong cireumstantin! 
evidence that Duplain's expense-padding and such had cost them another 157,000 
livres, approximately. 
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compromised on Le Pare, where d'Arnal reserved a three- 
room suite according to Panckoucke's specifications: “Je 
dösirerais gue cet apartement füt bien öclair& et donnât sur la 
rue. Nous ötions bien tristement â WHötel d'Angleterre.” 
Plomteux shared the suite with Panckoucke and traveled with 
him from Paris. Ostervald and Bosset arranged to arrive from 
Neuchâtel on the same day. In order to coordinate maneuvers 
with their allies, they took two rooms in the same inn. And in 
order to have piöces justificatives at hand, they came fully 
armed with contracts and correspondence, After setting up 
headguarters on January 26 or 27, the anti-Duplain forces 
were ready for battle on the 28th.” 

Meanwhile Duplain prepared his accounts. The STN tried 
to hurry him, but with no success, *“Vous devez bien imaginer 
gue ce n'est pas İ'ouvrage de trois minutes,'”#9 he protested to 
Panekoucke. The Neuchâtelois had wanted to hold the meeting 
in November because they worried about leaving the income 
from the subseriptions in Duplain's hands and because they 
needed to collect their share of it guickly, in order to pay off 
some heavy debts in December. But Duplain would not co- 
operate. He refused to honor a final series of bills of exchange 
that the STN wrote on him, forcing it to come up with 30,000 
livres to save its account with d'Arnal, And he insisted that he 
could not put his books in order and colleect the payments for 
the shipments of the last volumes until February. “Je erois 
avoir fait faire |'impossible en vendant 8,000 Eneyelopddies, 
en les imprimant, et rendant des comptes en İ8 â 21 mois,”8! 
he told Panekoucke. ““'Vos Suisses sont des gens affamös. Je 
souhaite gu'ils solent rassassi&s, mais jJ'en doute bien fort. Il 
ya, je suis sür, encore 400,000 livres en air.” In the last 
letter that he wrote to the STN, dated January 16, 1780, he 
again enıphasized the difficulties of liguidating so huge an 


79. On the preparations see Panckouecke to STN, Nov, 22, 1779, and Jan. 6, 
1780, and d'Arnal to STN, Jan. 11, 1780. The STN had originally expected the 
meeting to be in July or Aug. 1779 and had urged Plomteux to attenditina 
letter of May 1, which stressed the danger of being duped by Duplain and the 
importance for Plomteux to “'nous fortifier de votre appui. Croyez-nous, la chose 
en vaut la peine.”? Plomteux was on business in Pariş when he got word of the 
final date of the meeting. “'Je sens tout le besoin gue nous avons de nous pröter 
mutuellement nos secours, ?? he wrote to the STN from Paris on Dee. 11, 1779. 

80. Duplain to Panckoueke, Nev. 23, 1779, copy in Panckoucke to STN, Nov. 
27, 1779. 

81. Duplain to Panekoucke, Dec, 27, 1779, copy in Panekoucke to STN, Jan, 2, 
1780. 
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enterprise so guickly, and he warned that there would be some 
hard bargaining in Lyons: 


J'ai plus d'oceupations gue je n'en puis suivre, Vous pouvez arriver â 
la fin de ce mois. J'espâre ötre â mâöme en ce temps de rendreğâ M. 
Panekoucke un compte â peu prös jJuste, İl y a encore des sommes 
&normes en arriöre, et vous en serez persuadös sur le compte gue vous 
en rendra M. Panekoucke. Tl n'a pas fallu ötre manchot pour vendre, 
imprimer, et râaliser en trois ans huit mille Encyclopödies et ötre en 
&tat de rendre un compte, Je vous röpâte, Messieurs, ce gue j'ai deritâ 
M, Panekoucke, gue mon compte sera entiğrement conforme au traitğ, 
gue comme je ne lui demanderai pas une obole de plus gue ce gue 
m'alloue le trait&, je ne câderai pas un denier de mes droits. 


İn a formal sense, as Duplain's letter indicated, the ac- 
counting only involved the two signatorles of the Trait& de 
Dijon. But each of them had ceded portions of his half interest 
to his own associates : Duplain to Merlino de Giverdy, Amable 
and Thomas le Roy, and perhaps some other Lyonnais; Panc- 
koucke to the ST'N, Plomteux, and Regnault. The settling of 
the accounts might therefore be considered as a general stock- 
holders? meeting. But it was really a confrontation between 
two camps.? 

The battle began on January 28, 1780. “Nous avons döjâ 
eu guelgues scönes rudes au sujet de nos comptes avec M. 
Duplain,”8 Ostervald and Bosset informed their home office 
on the following day. ““Tels gue les combats de cogs en Angle- 
terre, Panckoucke et Duplain se sont donn&s de forts assauts.” 
Unfortunately, they did not send any other blow-by-blow de- 
scriptions to Mme, Bertrand, who was minding the shop in 
Neuchâtel and was wrought with “inguli&tude sur la crise oü 
vous &tes.””** But their notes and memos make their general 


82. The full roster of shareholders varied from time to time and cannot be 
known completely. Rey had dropped out of the Association at the end of 1777, 
and Suard apparentiy land ceded his 1/24th interest back to Panckoucke, In a letter 
to the STN of Dee. 2, 1779, Duplain listed ““MM. Plomteux, Regnault, Grabit, 
Bougy, gui, je crois, sont tous ses | Panekoucke?s) eco-associ€s.?? Bougy's name 
does not appear in any other documents. It is hard to see how Grabit could have 
bought an interest in the guarto after having threatened to pirate it with Barret, 
And Regnault, who had guarreled with both Duplain anâ Panekoueke, seems not 
to have attended the conference. In any case, Panekoucke's principal partner was 
the STN, which actually owned a larger share in the guarto than he did. Im a 
letter to the home office of Feb. 13, 1780, Ostervald and Bosset described the 
anti-Duplain group as “'nous guatre . . . appuy&s de d'Arnal comme troupe 
auxiligire?'—that is, Panckoucke, Plomteux, and the two Neuchâtelois. 

83. Ostervald and Bosset to Mme. Bertrand, Jan. 29, 1780. 

84. Mme. Bertrand to Ostervald and Bosset, Feb. 5, 1780. 
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strategy clear. They meant to keep their suspicions secret 
until Duplain had committed himself to a fraudulent report 
on his stewardship. They knew from Duplain's ““Aperçu” of 
October, from the secret subseription list, and probably from 
their spy's reports that Duplain had swindled them on a grand 
scale. But he had not yet taken the final, fatal step: the sub- 
mission of his accounts. Once he produced his balance sheet, 
the associates could hold him legally responsible for every 
fİraud they found. They could make their own calculations of 
debits and credits and their own demand for the profits to be 
shared. If Duplain stuck by his version, they could force him 
to Justify it with evidence about expenditures and subserip- 
tions, Then they could strike back with counterevidence from 
their well-stocked arsenal in Le Parc. And if they forced him 
to surrender, they could make him accept their terms for a 
settlement. They were businessmen, not law enforcement 
offcers, They wanted to rescue their profits, not to put Duplain 
in prison. But to succeed, they had to play their part astutely, 
to produce their incriminating material at the most effective 
moments, and to lure Duplain into further self-inerimination, 
so that in the end he faced a choice of paying compensation 
or going to jail. 

January 28, 1780, was therefore a momentous date in the 
history of the Eneyclopdödie. Duplain submitted a balance 
sheet, which showed the following totals : 


income 1,851,588 livres 
expenditure 1,718,260 
profit 133,328 livres 


Not a glorious finale for an enterprise that Panckoucke had 
expected to be ten times as profitable. Duplain also produced 
the list of fraudulent and bankrupt debtors, which made things 
look even blacker. And finally, he tried to show how bad the 
printing costs had been by his “Compte ge&ndral du coüt de 
ehague volume.” 

“ As explained above, Bosset took the printing expenses, 
counted the number of sheets in the editions, and found that 
Duplain had padded the printing account with fictitious sheets 
worth 127,089 livres. That discovery put the anti-Duplain 
group in an excellent position to counterattack. It showed that 
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Duplain had undervalued the profits by almost 100 percent, 
merely by manipulating the debit side of his accounts, And it 
gave the associates a chance to make the most of his fraud on 
the credits by exposing the true identity of Perrin. A surprise 
attack on both sides of his balance sheet might overwhelm hin. 
But they would have to prepare the ground carefuliy. So they 
withdrew into Le Pare and discussed tactics from January 29 
until January 80 or 31. 

First the Panckoucke assoclates needed to agree about a 
common counterproposition on the profits: how much could 
they demand from Duplain in order to recover everything he 
had pilfered? Panekoucke and Bosset drew up drafts of the 
accounts as they ought to read after being adjusted for Du- 
plain?'s swindles. As a basis for their calculations, they took 
the costs set by the contracts, the real number of sheets 
printed per volunıe (124 on the average), and the total number 
of Eneyeclopödies (8,011) for which Duplain had just made 
himself accountable, Bosset, who was more a financier than a 
littörateur, produced the more complete version (see Appen- 
dix A. XIX). He allotted only 20,000 livres for the “'insur- 
ance ” or fictitious transport costs, He demanded a rebate of 
48,828 livres for the Perrin fraud. And he came up witha 
total profit that was 350,000 livres higher than Duplain's: 


income 1,946,300 Tivres 
expenditure 1,516,082 
profit 430,218 livres 


Bosset then added another 50,000 livres to cover the sale of 
the guarto Table and 54,390 livres for the 200 extra sets that 
he believed Duplain had sold at the wholesale price. He also 
noted that the 3s5sociates could elalm 67,620 more livres, if they 
could demonstrate that Duplain had sold his 500 sets in the 
assoclatlon's name, 

To prove that last charge, however, they would have to get 
a subseription list from Duplain. Duplain had of course re- 
fused to put such a weapon in their hands, but they could 
argue that they were entitled to have an itemized inventaire 
of the subseriptions in order to decide between his version of 
the accounts and theirs. If he refused, they would insist that 
he come up with a half million livres in profits instead of the 
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133,328 that he had offered. If he accepted, they would get a 
cruclial piece of evidence for the case they were constructing 
against him, and they would be able to compare his list with 
their own. It was therefore important to conceal their secret 
list while vevealing their knowledge of Perrin and to hold fast 
to the demand for 500,000 livres until Duplain gave ground. 
““Voilâ, ce nous semble, les premiğres propositilons d'accom- 
modement gue nous pouvons lui faire et dont notre avis n'est 
point de nous döpartir, â moins gu'en nous donnant |'inven- 
taire göndral gue nous demandons il nous mette dans le cas de 
nous relâcher,”? Bosset coneluded.* 

Unfortunately, there is no account of the session at which 
Panckoucke tore the mask off Perrin, The next document in 
the series on the meeting is a letter of February 6, in which 
Ostervald and Bosset told Mme. Bertrand that they had just 
been through a week of fierce argument: ““Ce gue İon fait un 
Jour peut ötre dötruit le lendemain ... Nous nous en occu- 
pons le jour et la nuit, et il le faut bien guandonaâfaireâ 
gens de cette sorte. Mais s'il plait â Dicu et â notre bon droit, 
nous en sortirons et peut-âtre plutöt gue ne le pense Duplain, 
grâce â sa İriponnerie avdrde.”” On the same day, Duplain at 
last stepped into the trap that had been so carefully prepared 
for him, by producing his subseription list. According to a 
“Relev& des registres des souscriptions”? accompanying the 
list, he could account for only 6,589 subseriptions, aside from 
the 1,000 he had divided with Panckoucke and the 422 he had 
sold to Perrin. After subtracting for gift copies and free 
thirteenths, he asserted that only 6,074 of those sets had pro- 
duced any revenue for the association, By adding that revenue 
to the Perrin payments, he came up with 1,851,588 livres, the 
figure he had originally given as the total income of the enter- 
prise, But now, after nine days of debate, the associates could 
prove that figure was false. 

They returned to he Pare, compared Duplain's list with 


85. *“Tahleau de ce gui devrait nous revenir de İ'entreprise,?”' a memo on 
tactics that Bosset wrote as a seguel to his ““ Produit net de W'entreprise tel gu'il 
doit ötre röellement.?? Panekoucke submitted a similar memorandum to Bosset 
and Ostervald, which they labeled *' Aperçu de 1'Encyelopödie fait â Lyon par 
M. Panekoueke?? (Jan. 30, 1779, in ““'Dossier Eneyelopâdigue,?? STN papers). It 
is less trenchant than Bosset's but iş interesting in two reşpects: it gave an even 
lower figure for total expenditure than Bosset did (1,314,493 livres), and it 
estimated the size of the three editions at 8,450 copies. Bosset calculated that the 
Perrin swindle came to 48,828 livres by subtracting the Perrin payment and an 
allotment for the free thirteenths from the wholesale price of the 422 sets. 
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the secret list they had kept in reserve, and found the 978 
missing Eneyclopödies. Then they began their letter-writing 
campaign to acguire further evidence of the fraud. They evi- 
dentiy put d'Arnal and his spy on the tracks of the Audambron 
and Jossinet swindle, which leaped to their eyes during the 
comparison of the twolists. And they set Plomteux to work on 
a Memoire, which they could threaten to publish if zda 
would not settle on their ternis. 

Önce the Panekoucke associates had prepared their mi 
salvo, Duplain's defeat was inevitable, They apparentiy hit 
him on February 11 with every piece of ineriminating evidence 
they could find. Still Duplain held out. On the morning of the 
12th, Bosset raided his shop with a police officer, a bailiff, and 
an attorney, who confiscated his books. At that point he ad- 
mitted the 48,000 livre Perrin swindle, but he would confess 
no more, Then the associates threatened to ruin his name by 
exposing him in court and by publishing Plomtenx's Mâmoire, 
a crushing indictment for fraud, malice, and ““insatiable cu- 
pidite” (see Appendix A. XIX). They even applied pressure 
through his family and friends, And finally, on the afternoon 
of the 12th, Duplain capitulated. He agreed to pay his associ- 
ates 200,000 livres if they would sweep his swindling under 
the rug, where it has remained until this day.“ 


Dönouement 


On February 18, Ostervald and Bosset sent the happy news 
to Mme. Bertrand: ““Nous nous empressons, Madame, de vous 
communiguer la fin de notre combat avec Duplain, gui heu- 
reusement est termin& sans sang röpandu.”” They considered 
themselves meky to have got 200,000 livres from Duplain be- 
cause he had fought until the end to bring them down to 
128,000 Livres, arguing guite rightly that they would all suffer 
heavy losses from his attempts to collect the last payments 
and from his entanglement in subseribers? lawsuits. In fact, 
200,000 livres was probably a fair settlement. It was almost 
as much as the associates would have received, if Duplain had 
accepted their original, rather exaggerated version of the 
profits; andit coincided with a later version, which they set at 


86. On these last maneuvers see the letter of Ostervald and Bosset to Mme. 
Bertrand of Feb. 13, 1780. 
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400,000 livres.*” Of course they had had to take extreme mea- 
sures in order to wring so much money out of le rouğ, as they 
took to calling him. They had resorted to blackmail, both in 
the Plomteux Mömoire and by verbal threats to “le perdre de 
röputatlon tant ici gu'â Paris.”9 And they also had made 
concessions on ancillary issues: the settlement with the pub- 
lishers of the octavo Enecyclopddie, the guarto Table analy- 
figue, and the döfets. All of these matters were resolved in a 
contract signed by Panckoucke and Duplain on February 12, 
which liguidated the partnership they had formed three years 
earlier by the Trait& de Dijon. 

The contract made an appropriate ending to the guarto 
enterprise because it was a legalized lie. Having torn the 
façade off Duplain's embezzlements, Panekoucke now recon- 
structed it. He congratulated Duplain on “Uexacte vörit&” 
of the accounts, and he singled out Duplain's report on the 
Perrin sale for praise. Not only did Panckoucke testify to the 
authenticity of the sale, he also explained Duplain's willing- 
ness to reimburse the associates for it as “'un effet de la gönö- 
rositö de ses procödös” (see Appendix A. XVIII). That 
formula, which probably raised some laughs in Panekoucke's 
guarters, really meant Duplain had bought off his blackmailers. 

The contract stated that Duplain had paid Pancekoucke 
176,000 livres in notes that would become due in three in- 
stallments, ending in August 1782. The remaining 24,000 
livres came from the octavo publishers. As explained above, 
they had been lobbying in Lyons to bring their war with the 
guarto assocliation to an end. They had given Duplain their 
notes for 24,000 livres, on condition that he would get Panc- 
koucke to open the French market to them. Panckoucke 
agreed, took the notes, traded them in for octavos, and sold the 
octavos at a discount, thereby ruining the market that he had 
abandoned. 

The Eneyclopödie methodigue also figured in the contract, 
because Panckoucke acknowledged that Duplain retained the 
12/48ths interest in it that had been granted him, As Duplain 
#ater sold that interest to his old straw man, Jossinet, for 
12,000 livres, the Möthodigue, like the octavo, helped to cushion 


87. ““Griefs contre M. Duplain””?: *“Par le tableau dâtaill& gui a 6t6 fait, 1) 
conste gue le sieur Duplain a eu de bön€fice net avant aucun partage et dont il) 
tient |Wargent plus de 400,000 livres.?? The 50 percent interest of the Panekoucke 
assoclates would have entitled them to half that sum. 

88. Ostervald and Bosset to Mme. Bertrand, Feb. 13, 1780. 
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the blow he received at the liguidatlon of the guarto. Duplain 
also found solace in the arrangement for the guarto edition 
of the Table. He had signed over that subsidiary speculation 
to Barret—having somehow patched up the guarrel over Bar- 
ret's pirating—for 50,000 livres, By the contract of February 
12, Panekoucke surrendered his share in the Table, thereby 
depriving the ST'N of its own portion and of its hopes to do the 
printing. According to Bosset?s notes, Duplain had also sold 
his two warehouses' worth of döfets to Jossinet for 20,000 
livres, but they eventually came into the possession of Amable 
Le Roy, who took over the management of the enterprise 
during the last stages of its liguidation. Finally, Duplain 
profited from the sales of the surplus guartos, the 200 or more 
sets leftover after the distribution of the 8,011, He himself 
had evaluated them at 30,000 livres, And Judging from his 
record, he may have hidden a great many more assets and 
embezzlements, So despite the victory of the Panckoucke 
group, Duplain emerged from his speculation on the guarto as 
a wealthy man.“ 

He could not consider his fortune safely made, however, 
until he settled with the ST'N. OÖstervald and Bosset had ar- 
rived in Lyons with so many complicated “'griefs”? against 
Duplain, that they were reconciled to the inevitability of a 
lawsuit. But how could they sue him over his handling of a 
book that had been condemned by the Parlement of Paris, the 
Freneh elergy, the king, and the pope? It was one thing for the 
Freneh authorities to tolerate the distribution of the Encyclo- 
pödie, another for theni to legitimize its existence in the court- 
room. Fortunately, this problem had been foreseen in the 

89. These transactions are clear from the final contract and the accompany- 
ing documents (see Appendix A. XVIII). The defets, however, gave rise to some 
complieated guarrels among Le Roy, the STN, Panekoucke, Duplain, d'Arnal, 
and Revol. Suffice it to say that the former associates continued to argue over 
them, with lawsuits and appeals for arbitration, for another two years. A great 
many subseribers never received replacemenis for the spoilt and missing sheets 
of their sets, and conseguentiy some of them refused to make their last paymenis, 
Le Roy found his stock of döfets insufficient to supply them. And Panekoucke 
concluded, ““Duplain nous a tromp& en falsifiant la elause de Wacte | the final con- 
traet of Feb. 12, 1780). Le Roy ne s'est engagö gu'â fournir ce guc les magasins 
produiraient.?? Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 22, 1782. But ultimately he counseled 


resignation: ““Il est certain gu'il (| Duplain| a livr& ses magasins de döfets et 
gu'on y a İait pour nous les recherches auxguelles il s'&tait oblig& par ses actes. 


Il n'&tait pas oblig& â autre chose. Il n'est pas dit dans la derniğre transaction 
passâe â Lyon gu'il sera obligö de fouruir les d&fets lorsgu 'ils mangueront. Il n'est 
pas parlö de rölmpression . . . Ces exemplaires imparfaits ne sont pas absolument 


sans valeur.”? Paneckoucke to STN, Oct. 7, 1782. 
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contract for the third edition, which obligated the associates 
to submit all disagreements to arbitration. Duplain reaffirmed 
this obligation in a statement that he signed on February 14. 
Four days later, both sides accepted an agreement on pro- 
cedure. Each party was to name two arbitrators; and if the 
committee of four failed to agree on a decision, it would 
choose a single surarbitre, who would make the final ruling. 
EKach party would submit his own version of the STN-Duplain 
account, supported with piöces justificatives and a rebuttal 
of the opponent's account statement. The arbitrators would 
then accept rebuttals of the rebuttals and would hand down 
a decision. The process was cheap and efficient, the antithesis 
of the official judiciary system, and it reveals an important 
feature of the semilegal and clandestine book trade: the sys- 
tem could not function on the principle of honor among 
thieves, Bookdealers ceheated one another so flagrantly that 
they had developed their own paralegal institutions to keep 
themselves in check; they could not do business otherwise. 
'The institutional response had answered the social need, be- 
yond the pale of thelaw.” 

Exacetly how much Duplain owed the STN in February 
1780 does not show through clearly among the welter of con- 
fieting elaims. Duplain did not dispute the printing and paper 
eharges, which were fixed by the contracts and which made up 
the bulk of the ST'N'ş bills. So those charges were set aside 
and the differences narrowed to the disputes that had ac- 
cumulated over the last two years, That procedure left plenty 
of roonı for disagreement, because according to the STN”s 
account, Duplain owed it 23,531 livres 18 sous, and according 
to Duplain's the ST'N was 17,619 livres, 18 sous, and 3 deniers 
in his debt. Duplain arrived at this result by legerdemain with 
his debits and eredits, especially the 8,526 livre debt for the 
disputed thirty-one sets. But his arguments did not stand up 
against the evidence that the STN produced from their com- 
mercial correspondence, and the arbitrators began by ruling 


90, 'This account of the settlement between Duplaini and the STN is based on 
the dossier *“Procâs STN eontre Duplain,?? which contains the contrâctual agree- 
ments on the arbitration, dated Feb. 14 and 18, 1780; a half-dozen memorandums 
and account statements that the STN submittedâ to the arbitrators; and the 
““Sentence arbitrale?? of Feb. 21, 1780. Commercial cases, which were settled by 
juges consulaires, did not suffer as badly from costs and delays as the cases 
brought before the bailliages and. parlements, but bookdealers often preferred the 
still more efficient paralegal system. 
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that he would have to take back all the extra sets he had sent 
to Neuchâtel and pay for their transport. 

Aside from that dispute and some other issues that were 
dropped, the two sides remained separated by about 8,000 
livres, They disagreed on everything that had given rise to 
their guarrels over the last two years, İrom the ST'N's demand 
for reljmbursement of its chaperon (1,066 livres) to Duplain's 
claim for the travel expenses of his clerk (124 livres). The 
STN also demanded compensation for two new items, First, 
it eharged Duplain for all of d'Arnal's expenses: 424 livres 
for brokerage fees, protâfs, and interest on the emergency 
loans that had resulted from Duplaım's rvefusal to honor its 
bilis of exehange. Secondiy, it built a elever but somewhat fa- 
cetlous argumeni around the Audanıbron and Jossinet swin- 
dle. Duplain had really taken a 25 percent bookseller?'s com- 
mission on the 585 guartos that he had fraudulentiy debited to 
Audambron and Jossinet at the wholesale price. Therefore the 
ST'N elaimed that it was entitled to a 25 percent rebate on the 
subseriptions that it had gathered, even though it had origi- 
naliy collected them in the name of the associatlon and not as 
a wholesaler. It would have been reasonable to consider this 
issue settled by Duplain's indemnity and the general liguida- 
ton of February 12, but Ostervald and Bosset wanted to 
sguceze every sou they could get out of Duplain. So they used 
his confession as grounds for inserting another 4,740 livres 
in his debits. Then they summarized all their arguments in an 
impressive tableau: on the left, six gigantic “Erreurs â notre 
debit dans le compte de Monsieur Joseph Duplain”; on the 
right, four egually large *“Omissions â notre er&dit.” They 
accompanied this sheet with a seven-page “'Mâömoire contre 
Monsieur Duplain,” and some other supporting documents. 
Having stifled their anger for so many months, the Neuw- 
ehâtelois at last had a chance to vent every resentment, to 
demand justice for every injury, and to expose their associate 
asa TOYf. 

How well Duplain defended himself is difficult to say, be- 
cause his rebuttals have not survived. But he argued from a 
weak position, having already been forced to confess his miş- 
management of the enterprise as a whole. He evidently tried 
to counterattack by arguing that his misdeeds were no worse 
than those of the Neuchâtelois: they had undermined his 
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efforts to colleet from the subscribers by secretly encouraging 
their bookseller friends to refuse payment, and they had tried 
to ruin his side-speculation on the Table analytigue by se- 
eretiy planning to pirate it. Bosset denied these charges ina 
deposition of February 14, and Duplain apparentiy failed to 
make then stick, although the second one had come close to the 
truth. 

The four arbitrators, all distingulshed lawyers and busi- 
nessmen, handed down a unaninıocus, fifteen-page “Sentence 
arbitrale” on February 21. As they were settling disputes 
over specific sums of money, rather than determining guilt or 
innocence, they did not pronounce on Duplain's morality; but 
they showed what they thought of him by granting almost all 
the STN's demands. They reguired Duplain to pay 56,600 
livres, only 2,400 short of the maximum reguested by Oster- 
vald and Bosset. The Neuchâtelois wrote home triumphantliy 
that they had got more than they expected. And, at last, they 
had elosed their guarto accounts: ““Nous devons bönir Dieu 
de nous en ötre tir&s comme cela.?” 


Epilogue 


Ever since it began business in 1769, the STN had hoped to 
strike it rich by speculating on the Eneyclopödie. When its 
opportunity canıe in 1776, it committed a great deal of its capi- 
tal to Panekoucke's original enterprise, the folio reprint plan, 
hoping to profit by the huge printing job as much as by its half 
share in the publishing partnership. But as Panekoucke con- 
tinued to maneuver, scrapping some projects and piecing to- 
gether others, the ST'N watehed its share shrink: from 1/2 of 


91. Ostervald and Bosset to Mme. Bertrand, Feb. 28, 1780, and also Feb. 22, 
1780, In their “Sentence,” the arbitrators identified themselves as “Christophe 
de la Rochette, avocat, ancien &chevin; Joseph-Marie Rousset, ancien &chevin; 
Claude Odile Joseph Baroud, avocat en parlement, conseiller du roi, notaire â 
Lyon; Jean-Baptiste Brun, nâgociant & Lyon.?? They summarized the arguments 
on each side of each of the disputes but did not make an iteri-by-item judgment. 
The 56,600 livres that they awarded to the STN in a lump sum evidentiy included 
remnants of the printing bills that Duplain had not paid. The arrangements for 
this last payment were complicated by the ST'N?s repugnance at accepting Du- 
plain's notes and by its need for ready cash. By a complex series of counter- 
signatures and operations on the Bourse, the STN converted a late-maturing note 
of Duplain?s into a liguid asset of 50,657 livres, which it deposited in its be- 
leaguered. account with d'Arnal, For further details see Brouillard C, entry for 
Feb. 29, 1780. 
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the reprint, to 5/12 of the refonte, and 5/24 of the guarto—not 
to mention 5/48 of the Encyclopödie methodigue. Even more 
distressing, the printing conmissions kept slipping through 
the fingers of the Neuchâtelois. They doubled the size of their 
shop in order to begin work immediately on the reprint in 
1776. But they had to postpone that job while Panckoucke 
organized the refonte, which in turn they had to shelve when 
he went in with Duplain on the guarto, Duplain allowed them 
te print only five volumes of his gigantic undertaking, but 
they consoled themselves with the expectation that they would 
get to do the refonte later. Panckoucke finally destroyed that 
illusion in June 1778 by an agreement with some Liğgeois, who 
developed the first seheme for an Encyclopedıe möthodigue. 
He extorted 105,000 livres from them in return for abandon- 
ing the refonte and opening up the French market. But he 
reversed his poliey once again a half year later in a second 
agreement with the Liögeois. This time he abandoned the 
money and took over the Methodigue—a neat trick, but one 
that left the STN without any compensation for the loss of 
its printing commission. Panckoucke then tried to pacify the 
Neuchâtelois with other projects: a plan for a supplementary 
edition of the plates to the Encyclopödie, a speculation on the 
works of Rousseau, and the printing job for the guarto edition 
of the Table analytigue. Kach of these also evaporated, even 
the last, which went to Duplain at the final meeting in Lyons, 
Just when the associates exposed his perfidy. In the end, there- 
fore, the Neuchâtelois concluded that they had been made the 
stooges of the Encyclopödie adventures. As small-town Swiss, 
they had been outwitted and outmaneuvered by the sharpest 
businessmen in France; and they had learned their lesson: 
“Les libraires de France n'ont ni fol ni loi, ne sachant pas 
mâme distinguer ce gul est honn&te d'avec ce gul ne est 
pas. 1192 

Actually, the STN had not done badiy in its Eneyelopddie 
speculations, Its 5/12 share of Duplain's 200,000 livre settle- 
ment came to 83,666 livres. That sum plus the return from the 
sale of Panckoucke's 6,000 folio volumes, which had been con- 
fiscated in 1770, pretty well covcred the 92,000 livres that the 
STN had contracted to pay to Panckoucke for its share in his 
rights, privileges, and plates. Having recouped its original 


92. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Feb. 15, 1780. The transactions with the 
Liğgeois are discussed in Chapter VTLI. 
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investment, the STN still disposed of two sources of profit: 
its 5/48 share of the Eneyclopödie methodigue and the 208 
guartos it had acguired from the division of Panekoucke ?s 500 
sets, According to the most optimistie calculations of the Neu- 
ehâtelois, their interest in the Möthodigue might someday be 
worth 30,208 livres. But in 1781 when they had run short of 
capital, they sold their shares to Plomteux for 8,000 livres. 
The 208 guartos were a more solid asset, despite the decline in 
demand. The STN evaluated them at 250 livres apiece or 
52,000 livres in all, and it eventually did sell them off. Its 
total profit therefore came to about 60,000 livres on an invest- 
ment of 92,000 livres—a return of 65 percent spread over four 
years, or twice what the STN would have earned had it in- 
vested its money in rentes viagöres. The STN also did hand- 
somely on its printing for Duplain, although its ultimate 
profit is impossible to estimate, owing to his chicanery. When 
they had tabulated all their credits and debits, however, the 
Neuchâtelois felt bitterly disappointed by their experience 
with the Encyclopödie. They had put their money on the most 
successful publishing venture of the century, and their part- 
ners had creaned off most of the profits, leaving them about 
half of what they thought they should have earned.” 

Ostervald and Bosset therefore left the Lyons settlement in 
February 1780 with an unsatisfied appetite for profit and re- 
venge, Their next stop was Paris, where they pursued some 
of the projects that had eluded them in their dealings with 
Panckoucke, At first they concentrated on a plan to pirate the 
guarto Table analytigue, a work that could bring in 50,000 
livres, they calculated, owing to the demand created by the 
success of the guarto Encyclopödie.” The associates had ceded 
the rights to the Table to Duplain, who in turn had sold them 
to the Lyonnais pirates Amable Le Roy and “'ce rou& de 
Barret.'* By underselling Le Roy and Barret with their own 
pirated edition, the Neuchâtelois hoped to “'enfin rendre â 
toutes ces honnâtes gens les tours gu'ils nous ont faits.”*9 But 


93. On these calculations see Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Feb, 13, 1780. 

94, Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Feb, 28, 1780. 

95. Ostervald and Bosset to ST'N, Feb. 15, 1780. 

96. Mme, Bertrand to Ostervald and Bosset, Feb. 27, 1780. In Nov. 1779 the 
Neuchâtelois had considered pirating one of Barret?s works, or at least black- 
mailing him with the threat of doing so, and Panckoueke had encouraged them 
in order to *“forcer ce corsaire â nouş rendre İ'argent gu'il nous 4 extorguğ. 
C€'est un homme d'une insigne mauvaise foi.?? Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 6, 1779. 
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they would have to keep their counterpiracy secret because 
it not only violated their agreement with Duplain but also 
contradicted a formal statement they had made to him, which 
denied any involvement in speculations on a rival Table.” 
Ostervald and Bosset therefore instructed their home office to 
send confidential notices to certain booksellers on the guarto 
subseription list, warning them against subseribing to the Le 
Roy-Barret Table, as a cheaper edition was in press. Neuchâ- 
tel complied with letters to some of the STN's most trust- 
worthy customers, including L&öpagnez of Besançon, who had 
collected 338 subscriptions to the guarto Enecyclopedie. Un- 
fortunately for the STN, Löpagnez had fallen behind in his 
paymenis to Duplain; and in order to receive clemeney, he 
informed Duplain of the plot. Duplain then dashed off a fierce 
letter to Panckoucke, who exchanged some hard words about 
the affair with Ostervald and Bosset in Paris. The Neuchâ- 
telois trled to cover up their piracy by claiming that they had 
made the offer to İLâpagnez before the agreement with Du- 
plain. But that transparent lie failed to meet Panekoucke's 
main objection, namely that the STN's treachery could pro- 
vide Duplain with a pretext for refusing to pay the 200,000 
livre settlement. So despite their advanced preparations (they 
had even ordered a new font of type for the book), the Neu- 
ehâtelois had to cancel the project and accept another humili- 
ating defeat."* 

The Table fiasco marked a turning point in the relations 
between the STN and Panekoucke ; soon afterward, each of the 
former allies began to treat the other as an enemy. Having 
failed to pirate the Table, the Neuchâtelois laid plans with the 
Soci&t&s typographigues of Bern and Lausanne to produce 
a counterfeit edition of Panckoucke's twenty-three volume 
abridgement of Pr&vost?s Histoire göndrale des voyages.” At 


97. The text of the statement is in STN to Ostervald and Bosset, Feb. 14, 
1780. 

98. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Mareh 15, 1780. On Mareh 31, 1780, Oster- 
vald and Bosset informed their home offüce that Duplain had just arrived in 
Paris and “se plaint amörement de nous, et il peut avoir raison.??' A year later, 
Barret and Le Roy guarreled so badiy over their common speculation on the 
Table that they took their differences to court. Barret won the case and then 
ofered to sabotage the sales campaign of Le Roy, whom he characterized as 
““successeur de M, Duplain et son digne &löve,?? by a secret arrangement with the 
ST'N. But the Neuchâtelois had been too badiy burned in their dealings with all 
three Lyonnais to accept the offer. See Barret to STN, June 17, 1781. 

99. STN to Ostervald and Bosset, undated letter, probabiy from April 1780, 
and Ostervald and Bosset to STN, April 14, 1780. 
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the same time, Panekoucke undercut his agreement with Bern 
and Lausanne by slashing the prices on the octavo Encyclo- 
pödies they had given him, thus ruining the market for which 
they had paid so dearly. He also refused to give the STN a 
share in the printing of the Eneyclopödie methodigue and so 
snatched away the last of the printing Jobs that he had dan- 
gled before them as compensatlon for canceling the original 
reprint plan. At this point, the STN began its attempts to get 
rid of its interest in the Möfhodigue, “afin de n'avoir rien â 
d&mâler dans la suite avec un homme peu digne de notre con- 
fiance,”1*9 After selling its 5/48 share to Plomteux, it cut its 
last ties with Panckoucke, whom it now considered as someone 
“gui west bon ni â rötir ni â bouillir,”” and it concentrated on 
the seareh for a “belle occasion de prendre guelgue re- 
vanche 19! for the five-year partnership in which it had played 
the dupe. 

The search led directiy to Panckoucke's pet project, the 
Eneyelopâdie mâlhodigue. The last and the largest of the 
eighteenth-century Eneyclopödies had two potential advan- 
tages over Diderot's text: it could correct the errors and 
omissions that had been the despair of Diderot himself, and 
it could be methodical—that is, instead of following the arbi- 
trary order of the alphabet, it could present a systematic 
summary of human knowledge, organized by subject and pack- 
aged in a series of thematic dictionaries, This plan seemed so 
superior to Panekoucke that he expected his new Encyelopddie 
to drive the old ones off the market, as thousands of readers 
would want to scrap their antiguated models, whether folio, 
guarto, or octavo, for the latest version, which would be recog- 
nized everywhere as the only “'vöritable Eneyclopödie.”© 
lt wasa grand plan, but it contained a flaw that the Swiss soon 
detected. A pirate could easily extract all the original material 
from the new text, rearrange it in alphabetical order, and pub- 
ish it asa Supplömeni, in all three formats, to all the previous 
editions. By purchasing a few supplementary volumes, thou- 
sands of Eneyclopödie owners all over BKurope could avoid 
buying an expensive new work from Panckoucke, And by some 
simple counterfeiting, the pirate could reap what Panckoucke 
had sown. 


100. STN to Bosset, May 16, 1780, See also Ostervald to Bosset, May 14, 1780. 
101. Bosset to SİN, June 2, 1780, and Ostervald to Bosset, June 8, 1780. 
102. Panekoncke to STN, June 1, 1779. 
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Curiously, the Swiss discussed this plot with the abb& Morel- 
let, an intimate of Panekoucke's cirele who had originaliy 
planned to work on Suard's refonte of 1776. Ostervald had 
come to know Morellet guite well while scouting for manu- 
seripts in Paris and asked his advice about pirating Panc- 
koucke: should the STN reprint some of the constituent 
dictionaries of the Mâöthodigwe, or should it attack the whole 
work at once by producing the alphabetical Supplömeni? 
Morellet replied that Panckoucke would defend himself 
against the first kind of aggression by publishing sections of 
all the dictionaries simultaneously, so that the entire Encyelo- 
pödie would be finished at once and the pirates could not pick 
off the individual dictionaries one by one, As to the second 
plan, Morellet had to admit that it could work, once the 
Methodigue was completed, but he thought that it went beyond 
the bounds of conventional trade warfare: “Vous feriez un 
grand tort â enterprise de Panckoucke vöritablement im- 
mense et capable d'entrainer sa ruine, si elle venait â 6chouer 
par Vexöcutlon de votre projet .. . Il y a guelgue inhumanitö 
âlui faire un tort si grave.””“ The STN also consulted one of 
its Parislan agents, an indigent bookdealer called Monory, 
who found the plan more terrifying than reprehensible; for, 
like other small fry in the book trade, he trembled at the 
thought of Panekoucke's power: “Ouant au Supplâmeni gue 
vous proposez de V*Eneyclopdödie ... . soyez assur& gu'il fera 
tout ce gui döpendra de lui pour en empöcher le cours; et il 
pourra beaucoup contre, â ce gue je erois, par plusleurs rai- 
sONns gue vous pouvez soupçonner, ?'194 

Having sounded the terrain in Paris, the ST'N prepared for 
the attack in collaboration with its two allies, the Sociğtös 
typographigues of Bern and Lausanne, who harbored even 
greater grudges against Panckoucke, In December 1783 the 
three confederates met in Yverdon to concert strategy and to 
draft a prospectus for the Supplöment. By January 1784 they 
had printed the prospectus and opened a subseription, which 
they announced in the Gazette de Berne. 


Les sociğtös typographigues de Berne et Neuchâtel et M.J.P. Heubach 
et Compagnie de Lausanne vont travailler de concert â complâter les 


193. Morellet to STN, May 31, 1783. Morellet also objected that the STN's 
attack would hurt Panekoucke's authors, notabiy Marmontel, a elose friend of his 
who was considering publişhing with the STN. 

104. Monory to STN, Dec. 25, 1783. 
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&ditions de | Enecyclopddie par ordre alphabâtigue, â peu de frais pour 
les acguğreurs, et les rendre &guivalentes par un Supplöment bien 
entendu â | Encyclopâdic par ordre des matiöres gui s'imprime â Paris. 
On trouve ehez ehacune de ces trois maisons le Prospectus de ce Suppl&- 
meni, gu'elles proposent par souscription, avec les dâtails de ce plan et 
des conditions auxguelles on peut se le procurer dans les trois formats, 
folio, guarto, et octavo. On n'imprimera gue le nombre pour leguel on 
aura souserit.19 


Then they sent their first ransom note to Panckoucke, They 
began by reminding him of his foul play during the guarto— 
octavo war, But they bore no grudge, they said, with feigned 
restraint; for they knew that business was business: “En 
poursulvant une entreprise utile pour vous, vous avez nul â 
ces socidtös | Lausanne and Bern|; en poursuivant une entre- 
prise gui peut leur &ötre utile, il serait possible gu'elles vous 
nuisent, Tel est Dordre des choses dans le monde, gue le bien 
de Dun ne peut se faire sans un peu de mal pour guelgu'autre.” 
Next they explained how their “enterprise”? would cut the 
ground from under Panckoucke's cherished Eneyclopödie 
methodigue—not that they meant to destroy his market as he 
had destroyed theirs: they merely wanted to bring the Mötho- 
digue within the range of the poorer run of customers. They 
would leave the rich to him. Should he feel that they were tak- 
ing the lion's share of the demand, they would be happy to 
negotiate an agrecment with him. Perhaps they should com- 
bine forces ; he could handle sales in France while they worked 
the rest of Furope. Or, should he prefer to run the entire 
operation, they might be persuaded to give up their plan—if 
the price were right. The letter dripped with irony and false 
bonhomie, and it must have given some satisfaction to the men 
in Bern, Lausanne, and Neuchâtel, who had been on the receiv- 
ing end of most of the low blows exchanged across the French- 
Swiss border." 

105. Gazette de Berne, Dec. 24, 1783. By this time Heubach had reorganized 
the Sociğtö typographigue de Lausanne as Jean-Pierre Heubach et Compagnie. 
He continued to employ Börenger and to maintain the afüliation with the other 
two Swiss firms. 

106. On Jan, 10, 1784, Heubach sent the STN an undated copy of this note, 
which was written by Börenger. Heubach explained that Börenger had sent the 
proposal to Panekoucke ““mereredi dernier?? with the approval of Bern but had 
not had time to submit it to the STN. ALI three societies had apparentiy agreed 
on it in principle a month earlier. The STN wanted to reinforce this maneuver by 
pirating another of Panckoucke's books, but the others objected that too much 


aggression might make Panckoucke unwilling to negotiate. Sociğt& typographigue 
de Berne and J.-P. Heubachto STN, Jan. 17, 1784. 
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In his reply, Panekoucke tried to play for time. He could not 
consider the proposal, he sald, until he had completed the 
Eneyclopedie möthodigue.“" m March 1784, Heubach received 
a copy of the first volumes of the Encyclopdödie methodigue 
and wrote that they would do nicely for the Supplöment, 
whose prospects looked excellent: ** Avez-vous de bonnes nou- 
velles pour le Supplömeni?”? he asked the STN.'“8 “ Nous en 
recevons de plusicurs endroits des nouvelles trös satisfal- 
santes, et nous espörons de pouvoir röaliser cette combinaison 
dans le courant de 1'&t&.” Three months later, the project 
looked better than ever: the flow of subscriptions for the pi- 
rated edition evidently remained strong, for Heubach con- 
tinued to report ““des lettres trâs encourageantes”? from his 
commercial correspondence; and Pierre-Joseph Buc'hoz of 
the Acadömie des Selences had agreed to prepare all the 
material concerning natural history.” But at that point, all 
references to the Supplöment disappear from the papers at 
Neuchâtel. Like many publishers? projects, it never was rea- 
lzed—not, it seems, through any slackening of the zeal for 
piracy among the Swiss, but because Panckoucke did not pro- 
duce enough of his new Encyclopödie for them to plunder. 

In the end, therefore, and despite its elaims to do business 
with rondeur helvetigue, the ST'N proved to be as cutthroat as 
its assoclates. İt even betrayed its partners when their backs 
were turned. It plotted with Bern and Lausanne to counter- 
felt Plomteux's edition of Raynal's Histoire philosophigue et 
politigue des ölablissemenis et du commerce des Europdens 
dans les dev Indes, and it violated a commitment to its two 
Swiss confederates by seheming secretly to produce an edition 
of Rousseau with the Soci&t& typographigue de Genöve."!* The 
Neuchâtelois had learned to play according to the rules of a 
very rough game, that is, to dupe or be duped; and they had 
lost whatever illusions they had had when they entered upon 
their Encyclopedie speculations. “Tl ne faut pas promettre 
plus de beurre gue de pain, ne croire gue ce gue Won voit, et 


107. Heubaeh informed the STN of Panckoucke?s reply in a letter of Feb. 10, 
1784. This is the last reference in the Neuchâtel papers to Panckoucke, who by 
then had broken relations with the STN. 

108. Heubaclı to STN, Mareh 1, 1784. 

109. Heubach to STN, June 7, 1784. 

110. STN to Ostervald and Bosset, Feb. 14, 1780, and Ostervald and Bosset 
to STN, Feb. 8, 1780. 
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ne compter gue sur ce gue İ'on tilent avec les guatres doigts 
et le pouce,”'': Ostervald and Bosset concluded after their 
final confrontation with Duplain. 


Duplain himself played the dirtiest game of all, Bighteenth- 
century booksellers accepted piracy and secret combinations 
as necessary evils, but they drew the line at fraud and swin- 
dling. So even by the lax, unwritten code of his trade, Duplain 
stood condemned as the villain of the Encyclopödie venture. 
To Panckoucke he was “'ce vilain homme,” to the STN simply 
“le rou&.'”12 When other booksellers mentioned him, they 
evoked the same picture of unmitigated rapacity. Jacgues 
Revol elaimed that Duplain had swindled him for 4,000 livres 
and had done the same to Duplain's own cousin, Pierre Joseph 
Duplain of Paris. Pierre Joseph, an under-the-cloak book- 
dealer and literary agent, had nothing good to say about his 
cousin in Lyons. And Revol recommended himself as a smug- 
gler tothe STN on the grounds that his way of doing business 
bore no resemblance to Duplain's. He had known Duplain 
intimately since childhood, he explained, and felt nothing but 
distrust for him.“ Duplain himself acknowledged his reputa- 
tion for unserupulousness, but he attributed it to the machina- 
tions of his enemies, who had foisted upon him “les surnoms 
de pirate, de corsaire, de forban gue Von prodigue jusgu'â la 
satist& dans les libelles platement injurieux.'* Opinion in 
the book trade seems to have been unanimous: he represented 
literary buccaneering at its worst. 

Was there nothing more to this man than an insatiable 
appetite for profit? The guestion has a certain fascination, 
both for economic history and the history of the human soul. 
But it is difficult to answer, because the contemporary picture 
of Duplain may be a caricature, and his personality does not 


111. Ostervald and Bosset to STN, Feb, 20, 1780, 

112. Panckoucke to STN, Nov, 10, 1780, and Ostervald and Bosset to STN, 
Feb. 20, 1780. See also Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 6, 1778, on Duplain's vilaine 
âme and similar remarks by Plomteux in a letter to the STN of March 22, 1781. 

113. Revol to STN, June 24 and May 8, 1780, and Pierre Joseph Duplain to 
STN, May 29, 1782. Note also Revol's comment in a letter of Aug. 13, 1780: 
““M. Duplain avait fait mettre en prison le sieur Gauthier (a bookseller from 
Bourg-en-Bresse|. Nous ignorons les circonstances. ?? 

114. Mömoire d consulter et consultation pour le sieur Joseph Duplain, libraire 
â Lyon (Lyons, 1777), p. 5. 
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show elearly through his correspondence. His letters have a 
brusgue style. They come guickly to the point, in a rushed, 
imperative manner, as if Duplain were a general issuing or- 
ders from a battlefield. He had to coordinate so many attacks 
on so many İronts that he easily adopted an embattled tone. 
In the autumn of 1778, for example, when he was bargaining 
with Panekoucke over the contract for the third edition, issu- 
ing its first volumes, collecting payments for the previous 
editions, and plotting the Perrin swindle, Duplain wrote to 
the STN as follows: “Nous sommes &cras&s par les non 
rentrdes, par la provision des papiers pour Whiver, par Ja 
troisiöme &dition dont les denx premlers volumes sont en 
vente, et il ne nous est pas possible de faire face encore â vos 
demandes.” “Nous vous prions â lettre reçue de nous faire 
envoi du tome 24. Nous assemblons et collationnons 21, 22, 23. 
Nous jJoindrons â cet envoi tous vos defets. Nous attendons 
gue M. Panckoucke ait fini le trait€ nouveau â signer pour 
vous envoyer un nouveau volume, et il attend, dit-il, votre 
ratificatlon, Cela ne nous regarde pas. Tout ce gue nous pou- 
vons direâ M. Panekoucke, &'est gue nos frais sont immenses 
.. . Nous sommes assaillis de protöts. Toulouse a en arriğre 
10,000, mais nous conduirons la bargue au port.”'15 Duplain 
dashed off a dozen directives like this every day, manipulating 
battalions of papermakers, printers, and financiers. His cam- 
paign covered France, western Switzerland, and part of the 
Low Countries, and it had an epic guality. Duplain meant to 
make the greatest possible profit from the greatest publishing 
venture of the era. 

The single-mindedness with which he pursued this prize also 
reveals something of Duplain's nature, He was a gambler, He 
recogmnized that the guarto Enecyclopödie was the chance of a 
lifetime, and then he staked everything he owned on its success, 
He sold his shop, his stock of books, his house, and his furni- 
ture and moved into a furnished room, in order to concentrate 
exclusively on the great affair, And once he had committed 
himself to this supreme speculation, he conducted it with a 
brutality that alienated even those booksellers whom he failed 
to swindle. But he did not care: he had risked everything; he 
could not turn back; and in the end he made a fortune. For 
even after settling with his associates for 200,000 livres, he 


115. Duplain to STN, Sept. 15 and Oct. 9, 1778. 
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was a very rich man, It is impossible to calculate his profits, 
but he made enough to retire from the rake-offs on the print- 
ing alone."!8 

Duplain meant not merely to retire but to live noblemeni; 
and once he made his fortune, he began to spend it. First, he 
acguired a wife, a Lyonnais beauty whom he married in March 
1777, when the first edition of his Eneyclopddie had been over- 
subseribed and the partnership with Panckoucke had elimi- 
nated the risk of its confiscation."7 Next, he took up pleasure 
trips to Paris, where he and his bride lived in offensive luxury, 
according to Panckoucke. They went about with a magmnificent 
eguipage and even communicated a new air of hautiness to their 
old servants."!* Then Duplain began to shift his wealth from 
Lyons, where he had retained three buildings after the sale of 
his business, to a rural estate, where he planned to take up 
the life of a country gentleman.'"* And finally, for 115,000 li- 
vres, he bought the office of maitre d'hötel du Roi—that is, 
nobility. He served the king in Versailles, took to signing his 


116, Judging from information supplied by Favarger in a letter to the STN 
of July 15, 1778, Duplain probably made about 100,000 livres on the printing. 
And according to F.-Y. Besnard, “'on se retire volontiers des affzires, guand on 
a amass& de 3000 â 4000 livres de rente,”? that is, a capital of about 80,000 
livres. Souvenirs d'un nonagönaire, guoted in Henri S&e, La France £conomigue 
et sociale au XVIlle siöcle (Paris, 1933), p. 162. Duplain's wholesale and retail 
book business, inherited from his father, seems to have been guite large by 
Lyonnais standards. He sold it to Amable Le Roy for an undiselosed sum. Al- 
though the last stages of Duplain?s career are obscure, their outline can be pieced 
together from letters of Le Roy, Revol, Panekoucke, and Bosset and Ostervald. 

117, On March 10, 1777, Panckoueke slipped some congratulatory remarks in 
a business letter to Duplain: *“Vous vous mariez, mon cher ami; je vous en fait 
mon compliment. La future est jeune, jolie, aimable; je vous les redouble. Le 
mariage est le vöritable &tat du bonheur, guand on sait bien s'y gouverner. Je 
vous prie de prösenter mes hommages respectueux â la demoiselle gui sera votre 
dame lorsgue vous recevrez cette lettre. Parlons de nos affaires.?” Bibliothögue 
publigue et universitaire de Genâve, ms. suppi. 148, 

118. On July 10, 1779, Panekouecke told the STN that Duplain and his wife 
were in Paris on one of their jaunts: ““Tout le monde est möcontent de M. Du- 
plain; son luxe rövolte bien des gens.”? The anonymous author of the Letire d'un 
libraire de Lyon & un libraire âe Paris (Mareh 1, 1779) noted (p. 9), “'On parle 
des richesses des libraires de Paris, mais y en a-t-il deux gui ayent &guipage 
comme Duplain$?? And in speaking of Comtois, one of Duplain?'s servants, Revol 
remarked, *'Les valets se ressenteni de 1|'impudence du maitre.”” Revol to STN, 
Nov, 25, 1780. 

119. Inaletter to the STN of Nov. 18, 1780, Revol described Duplain as *“at- 
tendant son döpart pour la province, oü il compte se fixer.?”? And the Lettre d'un 
libraire de Lyon made a passing comment (p. 9) about “le sieur Duplain, gui, 
il y a guelgues annes, avait â& peine 40,000 livres et gui actuellement est assez 
riche pour penser â acheter une terre.”? 
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letters ““Duplain de St. Albine,” and probabiy spent his re- 
maining years in petifs soupers and châteaux."” 

One event marred Duplain's triumph. On September 19, 
1780, Revol informed the STN, “Madame Duplain est morte 
depuis trols semaines, Jugez guel chagrin pour M. le Maitre 
d?Hötel du Rol. Tl semble gue &'est un châtiment du ciel pour 
le punir de son avidite et de sa soif de or aux döpens des uns 
et des autres.” Three years later, however, he acguired an- 
other woman. “Le sieur Duplain vient de se marler â une fille 
de dix-sept ans,”2' |,, S. Mercier reported to the STN from 
Lyons. “Commeil est fort riche, ce marlage fait bruit.” 

Is there another moral to this story? To the social historian, 
it reads like a Balzacian drama: the tale of a bourgeois entre- 
preneur who clawed his way to the top and then consumed his 
fortune conspicuously, in aristocratic abandon. In a way it is 
the story of French capitalism—of limited expansion and 
investment in status instead of production. And its supreme 
irony is that the vehicle for Duplain's rise into France's ar- 
ehaic hierarchy, only a few years away from destruction, was 
Diderot's Encyclopâdie. 


There was also a Balzacian flavor to Panekoucke's life, In 
fact, a strong dose of Panckoucke went into the confection of 
Dauriat, the publishing tyeoon and unoffcial ““ministre de la 
littörature” in Balzac's Illusions perdues: “Je fais des sp&cu- 
lations en littörature: je publie guarante volumes â dix mille 
exemplaires, comme font Panckoucke et les Beaudouin. Ma 
puissance et les articles gue J'obtiens poussent une affaire de 
cent mille &cus au lieu de pousser un volume de deux mille 


120. On Duplain's ennoblement see Panekoucke to STN, July 10 and June 1, 
1779: “*Tl vient d'acheter une eharge de maitre d'hötel ehez le roi de 115,000 
livres. Il a passâ ici 8 â& 10 jours, mais je ne lui ai vu gue guelgues heures, Sa 
röception a absorb& tous ses instants , .. Nous n'avons point eu le bonheur de 
possöder sa jolie femme,?? Duplain actually may have aeguired his nobility by the 
prior purchase of the ennobling offüce of secrâtaire du roi for 80,000 livres. Such 
at least was the contention of the Lettre d'un libraire de Lyon, p. 9, which 
desecribed him aş a rich arriviste ““gul est actuellement & Paris pour se faire pour- 
voir d'une charge de maitre d'hötel chez le roi ou ehez la reine, eharge gui passe 
eent mille livres de finance; gui, pour avoir İ'espöce de noblesse reguise pour cette 
charge, achöte une eharge de secrötaire du roi de guatre-vingt mille livres.?? In a 
letter to Panekoucke of June 24, 1779, the STN also indicated that Duplain had 
purehased two offices: '“C'est un homme dangereux, gui manguerait de bonne 
fo ...ou... serait gönâ dans ses paiemenis par ceux gu'il aura 6t6 obligö de 
faire pour sa savonette â vilain et sa charge de maitre d'hötel, 

121, L.S. Mercier to STN, Sept. 5, 1783. 
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franes,”'122 Ünlike Duplain, however, Panckoucke did not in- 
vestin books in order to get out of the trade. He never stopped 
running after bigger and better speculations, He was a fortune 
hunter, but he seems to have been moved by the love of the 
chase. And thanks to his correspondence, one can follow him 
as he pursucd his passion, dashing off in turgotines to forma 
partnership with Duplain in Dijon, to buy out Rey in Amster- 
dam, to beard Cramer in Geneva, and to settle with Plomteux 
in liöge. Panckoucke was at his best in those feverish mo- 
ments when he dismantled one speculation in order to build 
another, on a grander scale—when he suddeniy scrapped the 
Neuchâtel reprint to construct the magnificent refonte, for 
example, or when he abruptiy dropped his plan to make war 
on the Li&geois and took over their project, transforming it 
into his own version of the Encyelopödie mâthodigue. His 
supreme period of activity came in 1778, when he nearly 
cornered the market for the works of Buffon, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, while directing his monopoly of the Encyclopödie. 
Panekoucke felt sympathy for the ideas in those books. He 
developed elose ties with the philosophes and wrote some 
philosophic works himself.'* But ultimately he seems to have 
been inspired by something akin to the spirit of the robber 
barons in the nineteenth century. He speculated because spec- 
ulation had become an end in itself, a way of life, for him, Of 
course, he meant to make money, and he drove a hard bargain, 


122. Illusions perdues (Paris, 1961), p. 304. See also p. 309: ““'Dauriat est un 
dröle gui vend pour guinze ou seize cent mille franes de livres par an, il est 
comme le ministre de la littörature . . . Son avidit&, tout aussi grande gue celle 
de Barbet, s'exerce sur des masses. Dauriat a des formes, il est göndreux, mais il 
est vain; guant â& son esprit, ça se compose de tout ce gu'il entend dire autour 
de lui; sa boutigue est un lieu trâs excellent â İröguenter.?? Although this deserip- 
tion concerns a publisher of the Restoration, it applies guite well to Panekoucke 
and his shop, as they were described in D.-J. Garat, Mömoires historigues sur la 
vie de M, Suard, sur ses öcrits, et sur le XV1Ille siğele (Paris, 1820), 1, 271-275. 
The Panekoucke mentioned in the text was probabiy Charles louis, the son of 
the Eneyelöpödie publisher, but Balzae might well have had in mind the senior 
Panekoucke, who was a legendary figure in the publishing and literary cireles 
freguented by Balzac before he wrote Illusions perdues in 1836. The authors and 
booksellers in that novel have a strong resemblance to their forebears of the 
eighteenth century. 

123. Panekoucke wrote translations of the classics, articles on chemistry and 
biology, and general essays, whieh he published in the Eneyeclopödie möthodigue. 
For a list of his publications and his own account of his contacts with the 
philosophes see his Lettre de M, Panckoucke â Messicurs le prösideni et ölecteurs 
de 1791 (Paris, Sept. 9, 1791). Garat elaimed, with some exaggeration, that Pane- 
koneke maintained excellent relations with the philosophes and could have be- 
come a philosophe himself, Garat, Memoires, 1, 270-273. 
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as Beaumarchais (who was no easy customer himself) dis- 
covered in the course of their negotiations over the Voltaire 
manuseripts: “Je ne puis vous dire rien d'agrâable sur le 
compte de M. Panekoucke : ses procâdös envers moi sont durs 
jJusgu'â la malhonnâtet&. M. Panekoucke est Belge, et dix fois 
Belge.” But Panekoucke had none of the narrower kind of 
cunning that characterized Duplain. Plomteux, who knew him 
intimately, deseribed Panckoucke as ““trop occup& et trop 
distrait”? ;125 and Duplain called him a ““visionnaire''—a term 
that was meant as a pejorative but that does justice to the 
ambition of the greatest impresario of the Enlightenment. 

Owing to this visionary temperament, Panckoucke, too, 
suffered from illusions perdues. His grandest illusion turned 
out to be the Encyclopddie methodigue. This project for a 
super-eneyelopedia became the ruling passion of his life, his 
greatest speculation, and the ““belle entreprise”” by which 
he planned to crown his career. It also exemplifies the final 
phase of Eneyelopedism and the point at which Enlighten- 
ment passed into Revolution. A great deal, thevefore, can be 
learned by disentangling its history from the story of Pane- 
koucke's other speculations. 

124. Beaumarchais to Jacgues-Joseph-Marie Deeroix, a fnancier from Lille 
who took part in the negotiations, Aug. 16, 1780, Bodleian Library, Oxford, ms. 
Fr. d.31 (the emphasis is Benaumarehais's). Note also the opinion of Diderot as 
reported by Ostervald in a letter to Bosset of June 4, 1780: “En un mot, jen'as- 
pire gu'â nous mettre hors d'intörât avec cet homme-lâ | Panckouckel, aprös 
guoi nous verrons. Harl& | Ostervald”s son-in-law) vous en aura peut-âötre parlâ 
et vous aura dit comme & moi gue Diderot |'avait assur& gue c'&tait un homme 
de mauvaise foi, offrant d'en fournir Ja preuve.?”? Gabriel Gramer complained 
bitterly about Panekoucke 's management of the Geneva folio edition and referreğd 
to him as ““cet homme bas et injuste.'? Cramer to Louis Necker de Germagny, 
May 25, 1777 in Theodore Besterman, ed., Voltaire's Correspondence (Geneva, 


19865), XOVI, 189. 
125. Plomteux to ST'N, Aug. 16, 1779. 
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THE ULTIMATE ENCYCLOPEDIE 


While fighting pirates, guiding the guarto alliance, and 
ruling his publishing empire, Panckoucke undertook a project 
that was to dwarf all his other enterprises. He decided to 
create the supreme Eneyclopdâdie—a book that would make 
Diderot's work pale into insignificance, that would encompass 
all of human knowledge, and that would make Panckoucke 
a milllonaire many times over, for he planned to stake his 
fortune on it and to build it into the biggest enterprise in the 
history of publishing. This book, the Encyelopödie metho- 
digue, now sits unread and forgotten on remote shelves of 
research libraries. It has not aroused the appetite of a single, 
thesis-hunegry graduate student. Yet it deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion because it represents the ultimate in Eneyelo- 
pedism. It became the grandest gamble in the competition for 
the Eneyclopedie market of the Old Regime. To put it together, 
Panckoucke mobilized the finest talent of his time, And to 
prevent it from disintegrating, he labored with the last of 
the Eneyclopedists throughout the French Revolution. 


The Origins of the Eneyclopdödie möthodigue 


Diderot himself might be considered the father, or at least 
the grandfather, of this project, for it was Diderot's memoir 
of 1768 that precipitated Panekoucke's Encyclopödie specula- 
tions, sending him down a path that led from an early plan for 
a revised edition to the Geneva folio, the proposed Neuchâtel 
reprint, Suard's refonte, and Duplain's guarto. Thus to Panc- 
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koucke, the guarto was really a detour from a long-term plan 
to publish a revised and expanded version of Diderot's text, 
which would be written by a whole team of second-generatlon 
philosophes under the direction of Suard, Condorcet, and 
d'Alembert. He continued to orient his speculations toward 
this plan and to pay Suard for working on it until the summer 
of 1778. i 

Suard later elaimed that he had worked long and hard. He 
rented a “'petit apartement”” adjoining his lodgings in 1777 
for 300 livres a year to serve as a ““bureau de travail”” and 
installed a small library in it, which ineluded three folio 
Eneyclopödies, two Supplöments, one Encyelopddie d'Yver- 
don, one Description des arts et mâtters, one set of the abbö 
Rozier?'s Journal de Physigue, and one ““Eneyelopddie an- 
glaise,”” presumably the Cyclopaedia of Chambers, He evi- 
dently attacked the folio Enecyclopödies with scissors and 
paste, cutting out the errors and grafting on additions, which 
he extracted from the other reference works. He incorporated 
notes that he had prepared for his Dicttonnaire sur la langue 
française and new articles that he received from his stable of 
writers. For help in assembling and blending together this 
mass of materlal, he hired a copyist for 800 livres a year and 
a “commis intelligent” for 1,200 livres. The enterprise must 
have produced a heavy traffic of philosophes in Suard's apart- 
ment, as well as a great deal of activity in salons, cafâs, and 
academlies; for Suard had connections everywhere in the 
Republic of Letters and d'Alembert and Condorcet had prom- 
ised to help him recruit contributors. Suard later told the 
ST'N that he had produced several boxes full of notes and 
draftsand had received 6,300 livres in salary from Panekoucke, 
“Pendant plus de 18 mois, Je n'ai &t& occup& et n'ai pu m'oc- 
cuper gue du projet de cette rödaction, (dont) |ex&cution n'a 
&te suspendu gu'aprös bien des lenteurs et deş incertitudes. '” 

In June 1778 Panckoucke suddenly brought Suard's opera- 
tion to a halt. It had built up a great deal of momentum, but 

1. Suardto STN, Jan. 11, 1779. Suard deseribed his work as follows: ““Je me 
suis occupö plus d'un an â comparer 1'/Eneyelopddie originale avec le Supplömeni, 
avec celle d”Yverdon, et avec d'autres dictionnnaires; jJ'ai fait faire des tables de 
plusieurs ouvrages; jJ'ai recueilli un grand nombre de notes, gui devraient servir 
â corriger ou g&ugmenter diff&rents articles de la nouvelle Encyelopödie â mesure 
gue la rödaetion se faisait ete. J'ai plusieurs cartons remplis de mon travail; 
mais ce travail ne pouvant avoir par lui-möme aucun ensemble, ne peut ötre 


prösent& sous une forme röguliğre.?? The reference works he used are mentioneğd in 
Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 17, 1779. 
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it was headed for a collision with a faster moving Encyclo- 
pödie, which had emerged unexpectediy from Liğge in Janu- 
ary, when a Lidgeois bookseller named Deveria issued a 
prospectus under an Amsterdam address and began collecting 
subseriptions for an Encyclopödie methodigue. Deverla pro- 
posed not merely to correct and enlarge Diderot's text, as 
Suard was doing, but also to reorganize it ““par ordre des 
matiöres.” Instead of arranging the material in alphabetical 
order, he would group it by subject and publish a series of 
small eneyelopedias on law, medicine, natural history, and so 
forth. Thanks to this “methodical'? organization, his readers 
would not have to piece together cross references and comb 
through dozens of heavy tomes in order to get a coherent view 
of a subject. 

Deveria?'s method had philosophical as well as practical ad- 
vantages over Diderot's. Diderot had cut the universe of 
knowledge into separate segments and had strung them out 
according to the arbitrary order of the alphabet—an arrange- 
ment that “ne peut plaire gu'au demi-savant ou â Vignorant.” 
But Deveria would bring out the underiying rational connec- 
tions between different parts of knowledge, He would succeed 
where Diderot had failed, because he would realize the true 
spirit of d'Alembert's Preliminary Discourse. 


Sans cet ordre pröcieux, gui peut seul intâresser le gönie philosophigue, 
ce recueil, morcel& dans un dictionnaire, n'est pas plus une eney- 
elop&die gu'un amas de pierres taill&es et numörotöes n'est un palais: 
west â |'arrangement seul des diffârentes parties d'un bâtiment gu'on 
reconnait le gönie de İ'arehitecte, comme on reconnait au Diseours 
pröliminaire, non & la dispositilon alphabâtigue de 1?Encyclopâdie, le 
grand homme gui embrasse toutes les connaissances, gui en voit |'ordre, 
les rapports, les liaisons. 


Thus Deveria did not reject the philosophical strain in the 
original Encyclopâddie; he extended it. And he did not claim 
any originality for his *“methodical”? view of knowledge, but 
attributed it to the forefathers of the Enlightenment. ““ÇOuant 
â Vordre des matiöres, les libraires ne s'attribuent point la 
gloire de cette idâe; ils la doivent â Bacon, â la voix publigue, 
et au jugement de plusieurs savants gui ont bien voulu les 
telairer.””? 

2. Prospectus d'une ödition compldte de UEnçyeolopödie, rangöe par ordre des 


matiöres et dans laguelle on a fondu tous les Supplömenis et corrigâ les fautes des 
&ditions pröcödentes (Amsterdam, 1778), dossier Mare Michel Rey, Bibliotheek 
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At the same time, Deveria tried to win subseribers by ofler- 
ing good terms, Anyone who signed up on time would become 
a kind of stockholder in the enterprise and would receive a 
rebate on the subseription which would be pegged to the suc- 
cess of the sales. The subseriber should be prepared to pay 
756 livres, Deveria estimated, but could expect to get back 
420 livres if, as seemed Hikely, 20,000 sets were sold. Deveria 
planned to produce two complete editions, a folio in 36 vol- 
umes, of whieh 12 would be plates, and an octavo in 144 
volumes with the same set of plates. After sending a down 
payment of 21 livres, the subscribers could count on receiving 
a volume every six weeks and the whole set within five years. 
They would pay by installments, as the volumes arrived; and 
they would get a bargain, for the complete set would go on sale 
for 1,000 livres after the subseription closed. Deveria also 
stressed the excellence of the type and paper he would use. 
And to enlist the help of booksellers in the marketing, he sent 
a circular letter to the major Kuropean dealers, promising 
them a reduction of 108 livres on every set they soldanda 
İree set for every dozen sales.? 

Finally Deveria's prospectus concluded with a frontal at- 
tack on the main rival edition, Panckoucke?s guarto. Not only 
did the guarto publishers perpetuate the “vice abecödaire,”” 
it argued, but they were attempting to swindle the public, 
exactly as linguet had revealed. Kither they would keep their 
edition down to 32 volumes by amputating more than half of 
Diderot's text, or they would stretch it out to 99 volumes and 
extort more than 1,000 livres fronı the hapless subseribers. 
For his part, Deveria guarantced his customers against any 
such fraud by promising solemniy to keep his Encyclopâdie to 
36 volumes and to provide the extra volumes free, should it 
somehow grow beyond that limit. He expected the guarto 
publishers to try to denigrate his plan, but he was confident 
of its superlority and ready to do battle. '“Permis nöanmoins 
aux libraires de Genöve, Nenchâtel, et autres villes oü cet 


van de vereeniging ter bevordering van de belângen des boekhandels, Amsterdam, 
guotations from pp. 1,2,3. 

3. Although the prospectus was anonymous, the cireular accompanying it, 
dated Jan. 1778, was signed by Deveria, who identified himself as ““Libraire & 
Compagnie, rue de Ravet, derriğre le Palais, & Liöge.?? The circular is also in the 
dossier Mare Michel Rey, ibid. 
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ouvrage a &t6 imprime€ par ordre alphabâtigue, de döcrier ou 
faire decrier cette ödition : le public en jugera.”” 

Panckoucke could hardly ignore such an assault, but he had 
no obvious means of combatting it. Although he might be able 
to ride out the new version of linguet's denunciation, he 
conld not eaşily disparage the plan for an Encyelopödie 
methodıgue. For Deveria's project took the concept of a re- 
vised edition one step further than Suard's refonte. It also 
contained cleverer provisions for marketing, and it cleariy 
was going to reach the market first. Panckoucke therefore felt 
seriously threatened and reacted as he had done in the face 
of the initial threat from Duplain: first he counterattacked, 
then he negotiated. 

The counterattack took the form of a Mömoire, which the 
guarto publishers circulated in order to destroy their rival by 
defamation. The Mömotre presented Deveria as an impostor,a 
charlatan, a jumped-up clerk turned “'escroc littöraire”” who 
wanted to dupe the public with a phoney subseription and prob- 
ably would disappear as soon as he had collected the down 
paymenis. He had been a clerk in the Parisian firm of Veuve 
Babuty only two years ago and lacked the resources and 
reputation to produce such an enormous project, the Mömoire 
revealed. If he commanded any credit in Liöge, he would not 
have pretended to issue his prospectus from Amsterdam. “*On 
ne peut voir sans piti& ce ton de charlatanerie gui rögne dans 
le prospectus,”? the guarto publishers remarked scornfuliy, 
taking special care to heap scorn on Deveria's plan to make 
stockholders of his subseribers, İt was a gimmick, meant to 
snare cash from the gullible; for Deveria could never sell 
enough Eneyclopödies to pay a rebate. The market would not 
bear it. In talking of 20,000 sales he overestimated as egre- 
giously as he underestimated in setting his price at 756 livres. 
The book was certain to cost at least 1,200 livres, if he ever 
produced it; and that was impossible, because his plan was 
unfeasible. 

This last point, however, was a sticky one for Panckoucke 
and his partners. They did not want to arguc against a revised 
edition per se because they were secretly preparing one (they 
needed to keep their refonte confidential until they had sold 


4. Prospectus, p. 4. 
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out their guarto), and they could not find a good argument 
against organizing the material by subject instead of alpha- 
betically. They therefore stressed the personal chicanery and 
incapacity of Deveria. If his project could be done at all, they 
elaimed, it would reguire the consent of the original publishers 
and the collaboration of the most distinguished savants in 
Europe—in short, the combination Panckoueke had put to- 
gether for his refonte. The Mömoire was intended to save the 
market for Panckoucke's revised Encyclopddie by scaring the 
public away from Deveria's. The savagery of its slander 
demonstrated the seriousness of the threat from Liöge." 

But slander did not provide an effective defense, especially 
against an entire consortium; and Deveria had the backing 
of three Liğgeois speculators, Lefebvre, Desforges, and Des- 
fontaines. Their combined wealth and infuence must have been 
impressive because Panekoucke entered into negotiations with 
them under the advice of his friend Plomteux, who was a 
minor partner in the guarto association and a major book- 
dealer in Liğge. On June 22, 1778, the negotiations resulted in 
a treaty. Panckoucke gave up the attempt to destroy the 
Li€geois Encyclopödie and instead gave it his support—for 
105,000 livres. After paying this sum, the Li&geois were to 
receive the use of Panckoucke's plates and the right to market 
their book in France without opposition from him and his 
protectors. All of Panckoucke's partners and all of Deveria's 
accepted the treaty and thereby saved themselves from a com- 
mercial war,9 

Tt took some persuading, however, to get the acceptance of 
the Neuchâtelois. On July 7, 1778, Panckoucke sent them a 
copy of the contract and an enthusiastic report on the new 
enterprise, The Li&geois had already collected 900 subserip- 
tions and would begin printing at 2,000, he explained. They 
were all set to launch their Encyclopfdie, having withdrawn 
their earlier prospectus and printed a new one, The greatest 
problem in the negotiations had been to get them to postpone 

5. Mömoire pour les fditeurs de WEneyelopödie de Genöve en 32 vol. format 
in-4* portant röfutation d'un Prospectus de VEneyelopâödie en 36 vol, in-folio g 
144 vol. in-8*, projettö par un libraire de Lidge, sous le nom d'Amsterdam, STN 
papers, ms. 1233. 

6. Attempts to find a copy of this iraitâ in Geneva, Paris, Lyons, Amsterdam, 
and Liğge have ali failed. But its main terms, like that of its successor, a contract 
of Jan. 2, 1779, can be inferred from Panckoucke's letters and other documents 


in Neuchâtel. Merlino de Giverdy signed the contract for Duplain, and the STN 
accepted it in a formal statement sent to Panckoucke on July 18, 1778. 
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publication because their Eneyclopödie would hurt the sales of 
the guarto, which was Just going into its third edition. Fortu- 
nately Panckoucke had persuaded them to hold back their 
prospectus until the end of the year; and so he concluded, 
““Cette entreprise ne nuira jamaisâcelledelyon... Voilâ 
ce gue J'al bien considör& en traitant.”” The STN answered 
that it could see how the settlement protected the guarto, but 
what about the refonte? Paneckoucke seemed to be abandoning 
a promising enterprise, which they had nurtured for two years, 
in favor of a difficult and risky speculation. Although at first 
they had resisted Suard's project, the Neuchâtelois now out- 
did Panckoucke in their attachment to 1t. But their concern 
was for their printing business, not Suard. They had doubled 
the size of their shop in order to print Encyeclopddies; yet 
Duplain had only let them work on a few volumes, had guar- 
reled at every possible opportunity, and had refused to pay 
their bills. They expected the refonte to compensate them for 
their disappointment with the guarto. Panekoucke had prom- 
ised to let them produce Suard's entire text. In fact the con- 
traet of January 3, 1777, committed Panckoucke to keep their 
presses busy with a guarto as well as a folio edition. His con- 
traet with the Liğgeois gave them nothing. And so they clung 
to ““la grande affaire,”” as they called the refonte, when he 
held the Li&geois settlement out for their approval.8 

In answer to the ST'N”s objections, Panckoucke pronounced 
the refonte dead. “.J'ai fait avec les Liögeois tout ce gue les 
circonstances ont exig&. Si jJ'eusse diff&r& plus longtemps, 


7. Panekoueke to ST'N, July 7, 1778. 

8. The ST'N had expressed its position as early as Feb. 22, 1778, when it wrote 
to Panekoucke about a rumor that the Liğgecis had formed an Eneyelopödie 
speculation and then had abandoned it. *“'Nous sommes fort aises d'apprendre 
gue les projets des Lidgeois soient abandonn&âs. Ce sera toujours un obstacle de 
moins â& surmonter,. Çuant â ce gui concerne notre refonte, nous pensons en 
göndral comme vous, Monsieur, et notre idâe n'a jamais &t6 de publier actuelle- 
ment le prospectus de la grande affaire, puisgue ce serait de vouloir renoncer de 
gaiâtö de cosur et & pure perte au bönâfice de la troisiğme souscription de Vin- 
guarto, gue nous venons de proposer au public bönövole. Mais nous estimons, 
comme nous le disions dans notre derniğre, gu'il serait nöcessaire de prendre dös 
A prâösent et entre nous nos mesures et tcnir tout pröt pour gue dös |'expiration 
de 1'annde courante nous soyons en ötat d'annoncer notre refonte.?? The ST'N 
then expressed its negative reaction to the Liögeois settlement in a letter to 
Panckoucke of July 14, 1778: “* Nous voyons avec peine gue sur un plan aussi 
difücile et dont le succös vous parait incertain, nous &yons renoneö â notre idöe 
de refonte, gui nous a toujours paru une trös bonne chose, möme apres |ödition 
de Lyon. N'y aurait-il pas eu moyen de vendre comme â Duplain la participation 
au privilöge pour un certain nombre d'annâes??”? 
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Paris et les provinces allaient âtre inondös de leurs nouveaux 
prospectus., Leur &dition &tant une &dition refondue et par 
trait& mâthodigue, nous ne pouvions plus penser möâme dans 
VUavenir â une refonte de notre part.” Plomteax and Giverdy, 
Duplain's agent, had supported his decision, Paneckoucke 
added. Moreover, the Li&geois would not get the use of the 
plates—which were a crucial asset in all Panckoucke's nego- 
tiations—until they had paid the 105,000 livres. Better to hold 
out for that sum than to wage a trade war for Suard's enter- 
prise, which looked ““douteuse” in comparison with that of the 
Lidgeois, who now felt so confident of their success that they 
had decided to increase their printing to 3,000. If they failed, 
Panekoucke and the STN could resume work on the refonte. 
If they succeeded, the guarto group would be 100,000 livres 
richer and meanwhile would have drained all the profits from 
Duplain?'s Encyclopedie, which was already so profitable as to 
eclipse all other speculations : *“1.'affaire de İ.yon couvre tous 
nos frais, avec un bönâfice immense; c'est elle seule gue nous 
devons avoir en vue,” So the ST'N should not regret the de- 
mise of Suard”'s revision : “Sans doute gu'en traitant avec les 
Li&geois nous perdons le droit de nous arranger avec tout 
autre, si tant est gue leur &dition röussisse et gu'ils nous 
fassent le payement des deux premiers milles. Mais de bonne 
foi, aprös cette &dition refondue et nos huit mille de Lyon, gui 
pourra jamais penser â aucune Encyclopedie?” 

To help the Neuchâtelois over their disappointment about 
the printing, Panckoucke soothed them with some kind words, 
“Sil se prâsente guelgue bonne spdeulation, je m'adresserai 
volontiers â vous. Nous sommes lis pour la vie, â ce gue 
j'espöre, et vous me trouverez dispos& â vous obliger dans tous 
les temps.”” And to give substance to his sentiment, he dangled 
two speculations before them. He deseribed the first as a pro- 
ject “concernant la gueue de notre Eneyclopödie Iyonnaise,” 
which he would reveal after his idea had ripened. The other 
was an edition of Rousseau's works. Rousseau had Just died, 
leaving his Neuchâtel protector, Du Peyrou, as executor of his 
will. Word had leaked that his papers contained some valuable 
manuseripts, including some mömoires (the Confessitons), and 
publishers all over western Europe were scrambling to get 
their hands on them, Panckoucke, of course, had inside in- 
formation and was already plotting another multithousand 
livre speculation, whieh he mentioned, typically, in a breath- 
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taking postseript: “M. Du Peyrou doit avoir les manuseripts, 
ou au moins une partie, de J. Jacgues Rousseau. Il faudrait 
gue vous en İraltassiez avec la veuve; et de tout ce gu'elle a, 
Jentrerai pour moiti&. Mais je ne veux pas paraitre, U'un de 
vous pourrait faire un voyage ici au sujet. Vous pourrez don- 
ner jJusgu'â trente mille livres, le tiers comptant, les deux 
autres tiers par acte remboursable en deux payements. Je 
vous en ferai faire une grande affaire et vous viendrez au 
secours de cette malheureuse. İl faut surtott avoir ces mâm- 
oires, Oceupez-vous de cela. Parlez-en avec M. Du Peyrou et 
ne perdez pas de temps.”” 


The Climactie Moment in Enlightenment Publishing 


This letter pacified the Neuchâtelois. They declared them- 
selves willing to accept the Liğgeois contract, to ““renoncer â 
toute idöe Eneyelopâdigue,?? and to accept Panckoucke's com- 
pensatory offers. They were eager to hear more about the 
corollary speculation on the guarto, and they snapped up his 
suggestion about the Rousseau."* The area around Neuchâtel 
was Rousseau territory, just as Ferney was a Voltaire site. 
The two philosophes had spent so much time in the vicinity 
of Swiss publishing houses that they gave new life to an old 
industry, and nothing stimulated the trade more than their 
deaths; for each of them left behind manuseripts that were 
spectacular in themselves and that at last made it possible for 
publishers to produce complete versions of their works. More- 
over they had seemed to incarnate two aspects of the Enlight- 
enment, and they died within two months of each other in 1778. 
So their deaths touched off terrific intrigues among publishers 
who speculated on Enlightenment. Panckoucke, who led the 
field in intriguing, traveled to Switzerland in August, hoping 
to stake a elaim to both caches of manuscripts. 

Panekoucke's Swiss trip and the next eight months of his 
commercial operations proved to be a turning point in his life 
and in avant-garde publishing. For a while he seemed to be on 
the verge of monopolizing the production side of the EFnlight- 
enment. His trip took him through Ferney, where he took 
possession of Voltaire's papers; Neuchâtel, where he plotted 
with the ST'N for the acguisition of Rousseau?'s manuscripts ; 


9. Panckoucke to STN, July 21, 1778. 
10. STN to Panekoucke, July 28, 1778. 
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Montbard, where he discussed his editions of Buffon's works 
with Buffon; and back to Paris, where he reinforced his mo- 
nopoly of the Eneyelopâddie by taking over the Lidgeois project. 
Those speculations reguired such heavy capital investment 
that even an “Atlas of the book trade” could not carry them 
all. Panekoucke therefore had to choose among them. First 
he decided to sell off his inventory in order to build up his 
capital. Then he engaged in some dizzying rounds of buying 
and selling. By March 1779, he had prepared to part with half 
his Buffon, had dropped out of the bidding on the Rousseau, 
had sold his Voltaire, and had bought out most of the other 
gamblers on the Encyclopfdie. Although the full story of his 
operations during this erucial period belongs to his own bi- 
ography rather than to that of the Encyclopeddie, it is impor- 
tant, in order to understand the transition from the guarto to 
the Meöthodigue, to follow Panekoucke as he discarded one 
speculation after another and eventually put most of his 
money on thelast and largest Encyeclopödie of the century. 

Öne can imagine how Panekoucke's conversations in Neu- 
châtel soared over the new range of speculations that had 
suddeniy changed the scene of the publishing world, but the 
only evidence of the topics he covered is a note that the Ncu- 
ehâtelois sent to him soon after his departure, The note ac- 
companied a contract that he and the ST'N had just signed 
for an edition of a suite des planches. This was the speculation 
on the guewe of the guarto that Panckoucke had mentioned in 
hiş earlier letters. Caleulating that a large number of the 8,000 
guarto subseribers would want a complete set of illustrations 
instead of only three volumes (the folio editions contained 
eleven volumes), Panckoucke and the STN agreed to produce 
a supplementary edition of them. They needed merely to have 
their original copper plates retouched or re-engraved and 
then to run off the number of copies that their subscribers 
demanded—an inexpensive, unrisky, and profitable operation. 
Of course it would not be feasible until the completion of the 
guarto. At that time the Trait& de Dijon would have expired, 
ending Duplain's claim to a share in the plates. So Pane- 
koucke and the ST'N hid their agrecment fronı him, hoping to 
cut him out of the profits. The Neuchâtelois did not know that 
a year earlier Panckoucke had made a secret deal with Duplain 
for a guarto edition of the Table analytigue. The guarto En- 
cyeclopöddie was such a huge, complicated affair that it created 
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several opportunities for ancillary speculations around the 
Paris-Neuchâtel-I.yons triangle. But by August 1778, Panc- 
koucke and the ST'N had drawn together in a common distrust 
of Duplain and a common desire to produce the works of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau: hence the intimate tone of the STN?s note 
of August 25. Alluding to Panekoucke?s earlier plans to estab- 
lish a residence in Neuchâtel, it expressed regret that he had 
not been able to spend the entire summer in “'votre seconde 
patrie,” The Neuchâtelois informed him that, as agreed, they 
were dispatehing a “lettre ostensible”” to be used in the 
struggle with Duplain over the contract for the third edition 
of the guarto, and they sounded hopeful that “'vous pourrez 
nous dire guelguc chose positif sur les ocuvres de V., con- 
tinuant toujours â nous occuper de celles de Jean-Jacgues.”1! 

Im Ferney, Panekoucke had acguired an enormous collec- 
tion of manuseripts from Madame Denis, Voltaire's niece and 
heir. He had had an inside track in the race for this prize be- 
cause he had visited Ferney before and had persuaded Vol- 
taire to prepare his papers for an enormous revised edition of 
his works.!? The Rousseau manuscripts were another matter. 
After the rumor had spread that they contained his Confes- 
sions, a sure best seller, a whole pack of publishers set off 
after them. By August 1778, a newly formed Socit& typo- 
graphigue de Genöve, which had enlisted Paul Moultou and 
Gabriel Öramer, seemed to have taken the lead, but it had to 
fight off Regnault of T.yons, Boubers of Brussels, the Sociöte 
typographigue of Lausanne, and other formidable competi- 
tors. The main hope of the Neuchâtelois derived from their 
connections with Du Peyrou, who gave a sympathetic hearing 
to their propositions at the end of August and revealed that 


11. STN to Panekoucke, Aug. 25, 1778. The speculation on the plates never 
took place, and Panckoucke's letters ceased to mention it because it was super- 
seded by his arrangement with the Li&geois of Jan. 2, 1779, and by Duplain's ac- 
guisition of a full share in the original plates. 

12. Although a great deal remains to be said about the history of the Kehl 
Voltaire, the main outline of the story is elear from three articles by George B. 
Watts: ““Panekoneke, Beaumarchais, and Voltaire's First Complete Edition,” 
Tennessee Studies in Literature, IV (1959), 91-97; “Catherine TI, Charles- 
Joseph Panekoucke, and the Kehl Edition of Voltaire's Oeuwvres,”?” Modern 
Language Ouarterly, XVTII (1956), 59-62; and **Voltaire, Christin, and Panc- 
koneke,?? The French Review, XXXTI (1958), 138-143. See also Brian N. Morton, 
““Beaumarehais et le prospectus de I'ödition de Kehi,?? Studies on Voltaire and 
ihe Eighicenih Century, LXXXI (1971), 133-149 and Giles Barber, ““The 
Financial History of the Kehl Voltaire,?? The Age of the Enlightenmeni: Studies 
Presented to Theodore Besterman (London, 1967), pp. 152—170, 
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he was expecting a visit from Rousseau's other protector, the 
Marguis de Girardin, sometime in the autumn. For a while, 
it looked as though they could capture the treasure in their 
own back yard. They prepared to pay 10,000 livres and to work 
out a Joint Voltaire-Rousseau speculation with Panekoucke: 
“Nous nous occupons fortement des oguvres de Jean-Jacgues 
... Si nous rlussissons â terminer cette affaire, nous serons 
charmös, Monsieur, de vous proposer un arrangement gul 
resserre encore les liaisons gue nous avons le plaisir de sou- 
tenir avec vous, Pour cet effet, nous vous proposons d'entrer 
pour une part dans votre entreprise du Voltaire, Tl nous con- 
vient beaucoup mieux de la faire avec vous gue d'entendre 
aux propositions gu'on nous fait d'aillenrs pour la contre- 
faire.”3 

In September, however, Girardin postponed his trip to 
Neuchâtel and the ST'N faltered in its efforts to win over a 
still more important personnage, Rousseau?s widow, Thâröse 
Levasseur, who had the final say on the disposition of the 
manuseripts and who had not acguired any love for the Neu- 
ehâtelois during the years she had spent in their territory. 
Still, the STN hoped to bring her around by negotiating 
through Girardin and by inereasing its offer to 24,000 livres 
with a lifetine annuity of 1,200 livres. Meanwhile, they tried 
to keep Panekoucke on their side: “Voltaire est une grande 
affaire, et vous ötes seul â möme de le faire; mais cela ne veut 
pas dire gue vous le fassiez seul; et comme nous croyons gue 
vous serez bien aise de trouver guelgues aides, nous vous of- 
İrons nos services. İl sera toujours glorieux pour vous de 
donner au public les portefeuilles des deux plus grands hom- 
mes du siğcle, car le Rousseau sera aussi une grande entre- 
prise. Nous espörons de pouvoir vous en dire des nouvelles 
avant peu. La partie des Mömoires gui existe est trös con- 
sidörable. Tl y aura beaucoup de piöces neuves et trâs int&res- 
santes. Ön compte sur huit volumes in-guarto. Vous serez 
contrefait pour Voltaire et nous pour Rousseau. La chose est 
plus difficile guand nous serons röunis. ?”* 

This prospect sounded tempting enough for Panekoucke 
to encourage the ST'N's pursuit of the Rousseau while he con- 
centrated on the Voltaire. But he maintained an independent 


13. STN to Panekoucke, Nov. 1, 1778. 
14. STN to Panckoucke, Nov. 13, 1778. See also STN to Panekoucke, Sept. 15 
and Nov. 1,1778, and STN to Perregaux, Aug. 8, 1778. 
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policy, and to increase his independence, he built up his capital 
by selling off his stock. He had intended for some time to get 
out of the wholesale book trade in order to concentrate on 
Journalism and a few choice speculations in book publishing. 
But the special circumstances of 1778 precipitated this shift 
in poliey, which he later deseribed in the language of the 
Bourse. “Tl me semble gue vous imprimez trop de livres,””15 
he wrote to the ST'N a year after his big sale. '““A votre place 
Je ne voudrais pas de magasin. Cent mille livres gui circulent 
valent mieux gue cent mille öcus en magasin de librairie, J'ai 
eu cette manie, en mars 1778. Mon fonds de livres &tait un 
objet de guatorze cent mille livres, J'ai pens& en ötre la vic- 
time. Vous sentez bien gue ce fonds ne rapportait pas Dintörât 
de Vargent. Je voudrais n'avoir pas pour cent mille franes de 
livres, et je dösirerais gue mon portefenille füt mieux garni.” 
Panekoucke sounded more like a financier than a publisher, 
because by 1778 he had become a specialist in the financial side 
of publishing and so many manuseripts came on the market at 
once that he spent the year dashing from speculation to specu- 
lation. The pace became frantic in November and December, 
when he attempted to liguidate an inventory worth 1,400,000 
livres while chasing after the works of Voltaire and Rousseau 
and directing two speculations on the Encyclopöddie as well asa 
Journalistic empire. His letters from this period have a breath- 
less guality. Their handwriting is neglected, their sentences 
short, their phrasing rushed. On November 6, 1778, for ex- 
ample, he wrote to the STN, “'Nous n'avons plus de temps â 
perdre. L'affaire des lLidgeois est toujours en suspens . 
Tout cela exige bien des courses, des travaux, des öcritures 
. Je suis extrâmement occup& dans ce moment-ci, Je tra- 
vaille â faire ma vente. Je ne garderai gue les journaux, le 
Buffon, le Voltaire, et mes intöröts dans | Eneyclopödie. J'ai 
d&jâ vendu six gros articles. Ma vente â la chambre aura lieu 
dans löjours... Iln'yarien â faire du Rousseau sans les 
Memoires. Je puis seul faire le Voltaire. C'est une si grande 
affaire gue je me suis döterminö, pour m'en occuper et m'y 
livrer entiğrement, â vendre presgue tout mon fonds, Je ne 
crains pas beaucoup la contrefaçon. Savez-vous gue jJ'ai de 


15. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 22, 1779. Panekoucke?s recent acguisition of the 
Mercure also determined his decision: ““Cette opâration me porte â röaliser le 
plan gue j'ai toujours eu de vendre mon fonds, hors 1'Histoire naturelle.” 
Panekoucke to STN, July 7, 1778. 
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guoi donner 20 volumes nouveaux et gue Uauteur m'a laiss& 
31 volumes corrigös de sa main ?”915 

Panekoucke did not sell his entire stock of books, and those 
he sold fetched only 350,000 livres in notes with a five-year 
maturity. He still needed or wanted capital at the beginning 
of 1779. So he invited bids for his Buffon and his Voltaire. 
The Buffon apparently remained on his hands for another 
year, and he only parted with half of it; but the Voltaire im- 
mediately produced a fresh round of bartering." 

Panckoucke had learned that each of his principal partners 
in the guarto Encyclopödie was plotting to pirate his edition 
of Voltaire, so he secretly and separately offered to sell it to 
each of them. The Neuchâtelois had told him frankly that they 
were considering an offer to Join some pirates but that they 
preferred to speculate with him on both Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. Guessing, correctiy, that the soci&tös typographigues 
of Lausanne and Bern were behind this remark, Panckoucke 
suggested that the Swiss Confederatlon buy him out. “Je 
mai point pris de rösolution au sujet de Voltaire. €'est une 
trös riehe mine d'or dont Vexploitation est difficile. Je pr&- 
f&rerais de vendre mon manuscrit. Vous devriez vous occuper 
de cet objet et vous associcr avec Berne, Lausanne, et vous 
gagneriez plusieurs millions. Toute VKurope attend une nou- 
velle &dition. Je vous donnerai les moyens de ne pas &tre 
contrefaits, Le manuserit me revient â cent mille livres. Je 
veux doubler mon argent et 500 exemplaires, Vous n'avez pas 
d'idöe de ce gue jJ'ai acguis. J'ai tout r&unis, etil y a telle 
correspondance gui m'a coüt€ deux mille &cus, Enfin, je m?obli- 
gerai â donner 20 volumes nouveaux. 1 At the same time he 
sounded Duplain, and after some prelininary bargaining he 
sent almost the same offer to İyons. “Je vous ai dit mon 


16. Panekoucke's remark about the Mömoires was a response to a rumor, 
which the STN had reported, that the manuseript of the Confessions had been 
burned. 

17. Panekoucke to STN, Dec, 22, 1778: ““Les embarras de ma vente m'ont 
pris aussi beaucoup de temps. J'ai encore 5 & 6 articles â placer, et j'y travaille. 
J'espöre â la fin de jJanvier n'avoir gue mes journaux et le Buffon. Encore je 
eherehe un intöress& pour ce dernier.?? How and when the Buffon sale occurred is 
unelear, but in his lettre circulaire of Feb. 28, 1781, Panekoucke reminded his 
customers that ““Le Buffon ne m'appartient gu'â moiti&.”? The reference to the 
350,000 livres is in Panekoueke to Duplain, Dee. 26, 1778, Bibliothâgue publigue 
et universitaire de Genâve, ms. suppl. 148, Although it is impossible to know the 
state of Panckoucke's finances at this time, a rumor was circulating that he was 
““â la veille de faillir.?? Mömoires secrets, entry for May 20, 1779. 

18. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 6, 1778. 
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dernier mot sur le prix de la vente. Je ne donnerai point mon 
manuserit â moins de trois cent mille livres. Il me coüte, en 
espöces, en argent comptant, cent mille livres .. . Comme 
vous n'ötes pas accoütum& â payer de cople, ce prix vous 
parait excessif; mais n'ai-je pas moi achete le droit de faire 
PEncyelopödie 312 mille livres, aprâs gu'on en eüt pass€ 4,000, 
â Paris;et ce droit, ne 'ai-je pas revendu â peu prös ce möme 
prix; et les Liğgeois en troisiğme lieu, ne nous Uont-ils pas 
encore vendu? Il y a plus â espörer du Voltaire gue de VEn- 
eyclopddie. Je sais gue toute WFurope attend une nouvelle 
edition.” 

This double-dealing never came to anything, because in 
March 1779 Panekoucke sold his Voltaire for 300,000 livres to 
a third party, a man who was at least his egual in specula- 
tions and intrigues: Beaumarchais. This sale opened the way 
to the great Kehi editlon of Voltaire, It also provided a finale 
to a round of heavy betting, which illustrates how much was 
at stake in the speculations on Enlightenment and how great 
the market was for the works of the philosophes, according 
to the calculations of the speculators.” 

Meanwhile, what had become of the Rousseau? Panckoucke 
had left the negotiating to the Neuchâtelois, who had become 
embroiled with Girardin and the Genevans. In January 1779 
they lost in the bidding to Thöröse Levasseur and also failed 
to force their way into the Genevan consortium, which won it. 
Next, they plotted to pirate the Genevan editlon with Duplain, 


19. Panekoucke to Duplain, Dec, 26, 1778, Bibliothögue publigue et universi- 
taire de Genöve, ms. suppl. 148. Although Panekoucke asked for 300,000 livres 
from Duplain and for 200,000 livres from the STN, the offers were roughly the 
same because he also reguested the STN to give him 500 free copies. His letter 
to Duplain went on to make an alternate proposal for a half interest in the Vol- 
taire with a complicated provision for refunding the notes in his portfolio. He 
did not underestimate the value of his '“trâ&sor??: *'Vous parlez d'un tirage de 
4,000. Vous n'âtes pas de bonne foi, mon ami. Vous tirerez 12, 15, 20 mille et 
vous n'en doutez pas. Je suis bien sür gue guand le prospectus aura paru, et il 
est tout prât, vous en serez convaincu. J'y ai fajt I'histoire du manuserit. Vous 
mâme m?assurez dans vos pröcödentes gue nous aurions chacun 4 â 5 cent mille 
livres de böndfice, mais moi je vous en assure gu'il y a le double et le triple â 
espörer et gue je ne me fais point illusion. Comme cette entreprise est la seule 
grande affaire gui reste en librairie et gue je İ'envisage comme un moyen de me 
tirer du commerce avec une fortune proportionn&e avec (les) grands moyens gue 
j'ai employ&s dans cet &tat, je suis bien döcidö â ne m'en dösaisir gue lorsgu'on 
m?'en fera un irös grand avantage.?”? 

20. For Panekonecke's version of his deal with Beaumarehais see Letire de 
M. Panckoucke â Messieurs le prösident et ölecienrs de 1791 (Paris, Sept. 9, 1791), 
pp. 17—18. 
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who was to lobby for a monopoly of the French market. But 
this plan also collapsed, and the ST'N fell back on a series of 
similar conspiracies, first with Regnault, then with Heubach, 
then with Boubers, In the end they had to accept defeat anda 
reprimand from Panckoucke: ““Vous ötes bien la cause, Mes- 
sieurs, gue jJ'ai mangu& cette grande et superbe entreprise. 
J'en aurais donn& jJusgu'â 40,000 livres. | 'associ& de Genöve a 
din& aujourd'hui avec moi. Je sais gui leur a vendu le manu- 
serit, Ce m'dtait pas lâ le cas de marchander, J'ai un veritable 
regret d'avoir laisser Cehapper cette occaslion. 1'associâ en a 
place plus de dix mille dans sa tournde. ””1 

But Panekoucke had only himself to blame. He could have 
pursued the Rousseau. Instead, he let it pass; he abandoned 
the Voltaire; he dropped half the Buffon—all in order to de- 
vote himself to the Eneyclopödie methodigue, which became 
the supreme speculation of his career. 


The Liögeois Settlement 


Perhaps it was a tender spot in Panckoucke?s tough-minded 
calculations that made him favor the Encyelopfddie over the 
other works of the philosophes. It had been his first great 
project, and he meant it to be his last, he told the STN in 
July 1779: “*“Tout le plan de PEneoyclopödie methodigue est 
tracâ, .J'ai dâjâ pass€ trois trait&s; les censeurs sont norumâs, 
et je compte finir ma carriöre par une belle entreprise.””2 But 
how was it that he came to speak of the Mâthodigue as if it 
belonged to him and to choose it over all the other options 
that tempted him at the end of 1778? 

Whether or not sentiment determined it, Panckoucke's choice 
was precipitated by a crisis in Liğge. Deveria and his associ- 
ates fturned on one another, entangling themselves in law 
sults, and seemed incapable of extricating their Eneyclopeddie 
from the courts before the January 1779 deadline for the 
publication of its new prospectus, İn early November 1778, 


21, Panekoucke to STN, June 1, 1779. In its reply, dated June 6, 1779, the 
STN tried to justify itself as follows: “'Nous n'avons agi gue d'aprös ce güce 
vous nous avicz conscillö d'en traiter avee M. Du Peyrou, gui s'est laissâ 
mâner par M., de Girardin, et celui-ci par M. de Moultou de Genöve, gui &tant en 
possession d'?une partie des manuscrits a voulu avoir part â |('entreprise et la 
voir exöcutde 80Us ses yeux.?? See also STN to Girardin, Jan. 24, 1779, and STN 
to Duplain, Feb. 20, 1779. 

22. Panekoucke to STN, July 10, 1779. 
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Panekoucke announced their bad fortune as if it were good 
news: “'Je profiterai de leur division pour faire retarder leurs 
entreprises.”” Duplain had reported that the third guarto 
subseriptilon was filling very slowly; so every delay in the 
Methodigue helped the guarto; and of course if the Liğgeois 
failed completely, Panckoucke and the Neuchâtelois could 
print and sell their own revision without sharing its profits. 
But the more Panekoucke considered the Liâgeois project, the 
better it looked, and by the end of December he decided to take 
it over instead of undermining it. 

Although the takeover must have occupied most of the 
““courses, travaux, öcritures” referred to in Panckoucke's 
letters, he hardiy mentioned the great event at all. “J'oubliais 
la nouvelle la plus importante,??”* he added, almost as an after- 
thought, at the end of one of his hurried dispatehes to Neu- 
ehâtel. “Je me suis enfin arrang& depuis deux jJours avec les 
T4&geois. Je me mets â la töte de Ventreprise. Tout ce gue J'ai 
eu en vue dans cette longue opdration, c'est de retarder |'en- 
treprise de six mois, car guoigu'ils n'eussent pas röussi dans 
la maniöre dont ils Vont conçu, ils nous auraient fait un mal 
effrayable.” On the same day Panekoucke sent an even briefer 
announcement to I.yons; and soon afterward he urged Duplain 
to cut the pressrun of the third edition of the guarto by 500, 
even though several volumes had already been printed, be- 
cause the guarto associates now controlled the Möthodigue.” 

This reguest, which Duplain refused, suggested an odd shift 
in Panekoucke's policy. At first he had advocated collabora- 
ton with the lLibgeois because of the need to protect the 
guarto; now he wanted to cut back on the guarto because of 
the collaboration with the Liğgeois. The references to the 
Lidgeois settlen:ent in his subseguent letters were brief and 
inconsistent: sometimes he presented it as a defensive ma- 
neuver, sometimes as a good thing in itself, It was hard to 
know what he was up to. But by sifting through the commercial 
correspondence of the next few years, It is possible, in retro- 


23. Panekoucke to STN, Nov. 6, 1778. 

24. Panekoucke to STN, Dec. 22, 1778. He and the Lidgeois did not sign the 
contract for this new arrangemeni until Jan. 2, 1779. 

25. Panekoucke to Duplain, Dec. 22 and 26, 1778, Bibliothâgue publigue et 
universitaire de Genöve, ms. suppl. 148. In the letter of Dec. 26 Panckoucke 
stated, “*'Cette affaire entraine nâcessairement, pour nos intöröts corumuns, une 
diminution dans le tirage de la troisiğme &dition.?' On Dec, 24, 1778, he wrote 
to the STN:; ““1'arrangement avec les Liögeois doit nous faire changer de plan.” 
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spect, to trace the main line in the speculating that issued in 
the Möthodigue. 


Panekoucke explained his poliey on the Möthodigue at the 
meeting of the guarto association in February 1779, The as 
sociates must have considered his explanation satisfactory' 
because they agreed to accept his new contract with the Li&- 
geois, dated January 2, 1779, which superseded the original 
contract of June 22, 1778. Twoanda half years later, however, 
the whole thing seemed mysterious to the STN. By then the 
guarto had been liguidated, leaving a legacy of suspicion and 
resentment, and the Neuchâtelois were negotlating with Plom- 
teux, their former partner in the guarto, for the sale of the 
share in the Möthodigue that was allotted to them by the 
second Lidgeois contract. Neither that contract nor its prede- 
cessor survives in their papers, but from the correspondence 
that led up to the Plomteux sale it is possible to get some idea 
of how Panckoucke dismantled the Li&geois project and built 
his own Encyclopödie methodigue. 

In order to put a price on their share, the Neuchâtelois 
needed to know what it represented. They therefore sent their 
copy of the contract of January 2, 1779, to their Paris agent, 
Guandet de Lachenal, and asked him to investigate Panc- 
koucke's operation. ““Ledit sieur | Panekoucke)| charge de me- 
nager nos intörâts comme ayant part âla propriğt& des cuivres 
et de traiter en notre nom avec une prötendue soclğt& formde 
pour İVentreprise dont il s'agit, se trouve aujourd'hui avoir 
travailler pour son profit individuel, ayant r&6ussi, je ne sais 
comment, â faire &vanouir cette prötendue sociâtö, ce gul 
comme vous le sentez n'est pas absolument conforme aux 
lois.78 In short, the Neuchâtelois felt swindled: ““Tout ce 
tripotage a trop air d'une duperie pour ne pas nous don- 
ner guelgues inguiğtudes .. . Nous connaissons d'ailleurs 
VDhomme.”2 After studying the contract. Çuandet took the 
same view: ““Cette compagnle, la forme du trait& fait avec 
elle, tout dans cette affaire me parait fort obscur. Ce 
gui me le parait moins, c'est gue le sieur Panckoucke a seul 
la elef de tout ce beau tripotage .. . La compagnie, le trait&€ 
sont, ou je serais bien tromp&, de la poudre jJetde aux yeux. 
€est un manteau dans leguel on a voulu envelopper des 


26. STN to Guandet de Lachenal, April 8, 1781. 
27. STN to Ouandet de Lachenal, April 1, 1781. 
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vues peu loyales dont on s'est servi pour dörober â des yeux 
trop clairvoyants la marche tortueuse de |'opâration et pour 
faire retomber par la suite sur une compagnie imaginaire ou 
simple prâte-nom |inexdeution partielle ou absolue du premier 
trait&.73 A good example of the conspiratorial views that 
prevailed among eighteenth-century bookdealers. But had 
Panckoucke really trapped his partnersina plot? 

The affair is too murky and the evidence too sparse for one 
to declare Panekoucke guilty or innocent, but it seems im- 
portant to take account of the judgment of Plomteux, who 
was an old hand in the book trade, who knew Panckoucke 
very well, and who traveled to Paris in the spring of 1781 in 
order to look into the Eneyclopödie möthodigue for himself. 
He did not send a full report to the ST'N, which had revealed 
its suspiclons to him, but he pronounced the enterprise legiti- 
mate and healthy, and he repeated his earlier offer to buy 
the STN?'s share in it. Plomteux's verdict satisfled the Neu- 
ehâtelois. They called off Çuandet's investigation; and, re- 
assured as to the value of the speculation, they heldon to 
their share a little longer, although they eventually sold out 
to Plomteux.” 

From the commercial gossip of 1781 one could conclude 
elther that Panckoucke had swindled his partners in 1778- 
1779 or that he had cut them inon a profitable enterprise. But 
despite this fundamental ambiguity, one can sift through the 
rumors for a few nuggets of hard information about the con- 
tracts of June 22, 1778, and January 2, 1779. By the first 
contract, Panekoucke sold the Ligeois the use of the plates 
and the protective covering of the privilege. By the second, 
he took over their Encyclopedıe. The first was tantamounttoa 
lease; the second involved a complete reorganization and re- 
financing of Deveria's operatlon. As far as Panckoucke's 
partners were concerned, the first contract represented an 
asset of 105,000 livres and protected their guarto both by 
delaying the publication of the Methodigue and by stipulating 
that the plates could not be used until the money was paid. 
The second contract canceled the 105,000 livre debt and al- 
lotted the plates and privilege to a new assocliation, which 
Panekoucke put together for the production of his own kind 
of Encyclopödie meöthodigue—onc that would combine Suard's 


28. Guandet de Lachenal to STN, April 9, 1781. 
29. STN to Plomteux, April 3, 1781, and Plomteux to ST'N, April 14, 1781. 
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organization of philosophes with Deveria's conception of sub- 
Encyelopödies organized according to subject matter. As com- 
pensation for sacrificing thcir elains to the 105,000 livres and 
for sharing thcir rights to the plates and privilege, Panc- 
koucke?s guarto associates received shares in his new associa- 
tion. 

This was the aspect of the settlement that later seemed so 
suspiclous to the Neuchâtelois, Their suspicions were also 
aroused by clause six of the second contract, which specified 
that the shareholders of the new Association could not draw 
on the profits of the new Encyclopeddie until it was sold out— 
a provision that seemed to leave their assets in Panekoucke”'s 
hands indefinitely and to have the opposite effect of the pro- 
tective clause about the plates in the first contract, which he 
had earlier singled out for praise, They felt especially du- 
bious about the Association itself because Deveria vanished 
from it, leaving Panckoucke in his place; and Panekoucke 
gained complete control of it, both by acguiring some of the 
Licgeois?” shares and by writing the contract in such a way 
as to put himself in charge of its administration. Since he 
dominated each of the contracting parties, he appeared to be 
selling something to himself; and he could be counted on to 
have arranged the transaction so that it did not hurt his 
interests, “Ne vous a-t-il pas paru d'abord assez singulier,” 
the ST'N asked Plomteux in 1781 “gue M. Panekoucke, chargö 
de mönager vos intöröts et les nötreş en traitant avec une 
soci6te ctrangöre, ait trouv& moyen d'&carter tous ceux gui la 
composent et soit devenu en se mettant ü leur place notre seule 
partie adversaire en guelgue sorte, avec gui nous sommes 
appell&s aujourd”'hui â discuter ces mâmes entreprises ??89 

Plomteux did not deny that the Li&geois settlement bene- 
fited Panckoucke, but he elearly believed that it had advan- 
tages for the guarto partners, too. Although he did not 
explain his reasoning, it probably went as follows. By the end 
of 1778 the Lidgeois were in disarray: not only could they not 


30. STN to Plomteux, April 3, 1781. The STN was blunter in a letter to 
Çuandet de Lachenal of April 1, 1781, which explained that Panckoucke had first 
sold the plates ““â lui et â certains guidames â& nous inconnus??; then had finagled 
the postponement of their püyment; and finally, ““tout cela fait, le sicur Pane- 
koueke, gui par parenthöse a &t6 prötre et martin dans cette affaire, comme je 
Vexpliguerai guelguc jour, ayant exclus ses prötendus associ&s, se mit en deyoir 
d”'exâcuter son dessin et traiter avec divers savants pour lui servir de collabora- 
teurs, ”? 
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come up with the 105,000 livres for the plates, they also seemed 
incapable of producing their Encyclopddie. Yet it was a good 
project. It already had attracted 900 subseribers and some 
wealthy investors. In January-February 1779, the guarto as- 
soclates had an opportunity to take it over and merge it with 
Suard's operation, which could use some new capital, They 
had already got good value from their plates. Instead of 
writing off the 105,000 livres, they could graft one healthy 
enterprise on another and make greater profits from a greater 
Eneyclopidie. 

Öne can imagine Panckoucke developing such arguments 
before his associates in Lyons, but the ultimate interpretation 
of his two contracts must remain guesswork, and the same is 
true of the merger that followed them. It seems likely that the 
Liögeols and guarto groups each took a half interest in the 
new Association. In that case, a share in the guarto would 
have entailed a half share in the Möthodigue; and the ST'N, 
which had possessed 5/12 of Panekoucke's initial investment 
in the plates and privileges (it had ceded 1/12 of its original 
half interest to Suard) and 5/24 of the guarto, came to own 
5/48 of the Möthodıgue. Bighteenth-century publishers often 
divided their speculations into small portions, which could be 
traded, played, or cashed in. After the contract of January 
2, 1779, gave them a fresh hand, the publishers of the new 
Eneyelopödie meöthodigue began a new round of gambling. 
Sometime that year Plomteux bought Deveria's share of 1/5 
and later acguired 1/10 from one of the three other I.iâgeois. 
In addition to these 3/10, he had 3/48 by virtue of his holdings 
in the guarto. And in June 1781, he bought the STN's 5/48 
for 8,000 livres, although, as he put it, “c'est en tremblant 
gue je fais de nouvelles döpenses pour un objet gul n'a &t€ 
pour moi jJusgu'â prösent gu'une source de pertes, de chagrin, 
et d'inguiğtude.”#1 


31. Plomteux to STN, June 26, 1781, and May 1, 1781: *“J'ai aeguis, ainsi 
gue je vous en ai fait part â Lyon 4/20, gui m'ont 6t& eödâö par M. Deveria â 
gul nous avons transmis nos droits. Un autre intöress& dans |entreprise m'a de- 
puis cödö deux autres vingtiğmes tellement gue mon intöröt dans 1'Eneyelopddie 
meâthodigug est actuellement de 6/20, indöpendamment des 3/48 gui me restaient 
au möme titre gue vous pour la part des cuivres.?”? A collection of contracts be- 
tween the publishers and authors of the Mâöthodigue in the Kenneth Spencer Re- 
seareh Library, University of Kansas, ms. 99 shows that Deveria countersigned 
contracts, along with Panekoucke and Plomtecux, until July 1782, when his name 
disappears from the documents. So presumabiy he remained associated with the 
enterprise for a while after selling his one-fifth interest to Plomteux., 
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Such rhetorie was part of the game. Three months earlier, 
Plomteux had offered 5,000 livres, also “en tremblant.””? The 
STN had originally valued its share at 21,875 livres, and the 
bartering had gone on for almost a year, interspersed with 
lamentations by the ST'N about being forced to put solowa 
price on so valuable an asset and by agonizing İfronı Plomteux 
about “les risgues de ces entreprises”” and his “'triste expâri- 
ence”? with them in the past.* Actually, 8,000 livres was 
probabiy a fair price for a share of about one-tenth in the 
speculation, but Plomtenx had reason to tremble in paying it 
because it brought his total holdings to almost half of the 
entire enterprise, What happened to the other half is hard to 
say. Duplain sold his 12/48 for 12,000 livres to Jossinet of 
Lyons, who later sold them for the same price to someone 
else, possibly Panekoucke. Judging from allusions in the 
ST'N's letters, Panekoucke may have bought shares from the 
other Li&geois, too. He already possessed an interest of at 
least 3/48 as a result of his holdings in the guarto, and he 
spoke of the speculation *'dont je me suis rendu maitre” as if 
he hada controlling interest in 1t.“* 


Panekoucke's (onception of the Supreme Eneyelopedie 


Panckoucke was interested in something more than control. 
The Encyelopödie methodigue seized his imagination and 
aroused his passion for les grandes affaires, aş he called them, 
in addition to his appetite for profits. At first, to be sure, he 
had expressed nothing but scorn for Deveria's project, which, 
he said, would not even result in a genuine Eneyclopödie: 
“Dans le fonds, cette Encyclopddie n'en est pas une.”9 Even 


32. Plomteux to STN, March 22, 1781. The negotiations actually began in 
Aug. 1780. 

33. Plomteux to STN, Jan. 17, 1781, and STN to Plomteux, May 831, 1781: 
““Vous comprendrez aisâment, Monsieur, gue (nous| n'avons pu gu'öprouver 
beaucoup de röpugnance â renoncer ainsi â des droits gul auralent dü nous 
rapporter une somme sans comparaison plus forte et â vendre â vil prix ce gu'on 
nous a fait payer Bi eher.”? 

34. Panekoucke to Duplain, Dec. 26, 1778, Bibliothögue publigue et universi- 
taire de Genâve, ms. suppl. 148. As mentioned, Rey sold back his 1/24 interest in 
the guarto; Regnault probabiy did the same because his name dropped out of the 
correspondence about the guarto in 1777. If, as seems likely, Panckoucke took up 
their shares, his interest in the guarto would have gone up to 5/24. 

35. Panckoucke to STN, July 7, 1778. 
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after taking over the Tiögeois speculation, he described his 
involvement negatively, as a maneuver to defend the guarto.*“ 
But his attitude changed as he became more and more im- 
mersed in the enterprise: ““OÖn travaille â 1'Encyclopödie 
Tiögeolse, et je ne serais pas &tonn& gue cela russit,”” he 
wrote to the ST'N in January 1779.57 Although he still sounded 
cautious about its prospects after the February meeting in 
Lyons, his optimism rapidiy rose.3* By April, he seemed com- 
pletely engrossed in organizing his new Encyclopödie—and he 
clearly considered it “his”: “Je suis seul â la töte de cette 
grande entreprise....Je conpte... faire incessament 
toutes les dömarehes n&âcessaires pour cette grande entreprise, 
J'ai eu aujourd'hui une conversation avec deux savants, gui 
me font espörer gu'elle râussira, Je suis accabl& de besognes 
et d'affaires diffciles. Le tenıps est fort court dans ce 
pays-ci.”* He stamped his personality on the work by incorpo- 
rating the Suard and the Deverlia projects in a plan that 
dwarfed both of them. ““J'ai bien retourn& cette affaire, et 
j'espöre gu'on en sera content,” he wrote in June.“ “Ce sera 
lâ la veritable Encyelopfddie. Bien des gens de lettres goütent 
mon plan, gui ne ressemble point au plan Liögeois.”' What had 
once seemed a harebrained scheme of an insignificant elerk 
now promised to become the only Excyclopâdie worthy of the 
name—“'un superbe ouvrage et la vral Encyelopeddie''—a 
book that would make the work of Diderot and d'Alembert 
look small by comparison. 

Panckoucke made the shorteomings of the original Encyclo- 
pedie the central theme of his campaign to promote the Metho- 
digue. He opened his first prospectus with a guotation from 
Voltaire?'s Ouesttons sur V Encyclopddie, which damned Dide- 
rot's work with faint praise as a “'succös, malgr& ses döfauis” 
(Panekoucke's italics). “M. de Voltaire dösiralt ardemment 


36. Panckoucke to STN, Jan. 3, 1779: ““L?acte des Ligeois a &6t& signö hier, 
guoigne tout füt convenu il y a plus de dix jours. J'ai fait insârer gue les 
prospectus ne paraitrailent gu'en jJuin avec les premiers volumes, Nous sommes 
sauv&s de ce cöt&-lâ.”” 

37. Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 17, 1779. 

38. Panekoucke to STN, Mareh 7, 1779: ““Comme les böndfices de |'âdition 
Liğgeoise ne sont pas prochains, je ne voudraiş pas gue vous missiez actuellement 
& cela une bicn grande valeur.”” 

39. Panckoucke to STN, April 25, 1779. 

40. Panekoucke to STN, June 1, 1779. 

41. Panekoucke to STN, June 15, 1779. 
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une nouvelle &ditilon de VEneyclopödie, oü les fautes de la 
premiğre fussent corrigdes,” the prospectus explained. *“C/?&- 
tait pour cette nouvelle ödition gu'll avait fait ses Jwestions 
sur UEncyelopödie.”2 If Voltaire's endorsement were not 
persuasive enougı—and who would not be impressed by a 
pronouncement of the great nan, whose prestige was then at 
a peak?— those who hesitated to subscribe could consider the 
advice of Diderot himself, whose memoir about the faults of 
his Encyclopedie could be read as propaganda for Panc- 
koucke?s. Having originally commissioned the memoir to pro- 
mote his plan for a revised edition in 1768, Panckoucke made 
it a major element in his sales campaign of 1781. The pro- 
spectus of the Möthodigue guoted Diderot's eriticisms at 
length and showed how Panckoucke's Enecyelopödie would 
meet them, point by point. Panckoucke went further in some of 
his other promotional material, The individual prospectuses 
of the dictionarles that were to make up the overall Encyclo- 
pedie methodigue stressed the inadeguacies in Diderot's cov- 
erage of every subject that Panckoucke's authors treated. 
Even Diderot's disciple Jacgues-Andr& Naigeon, who pre- 
pared the dictionary on philosophy, revcaled that the master 
had been dissatisfiled with his own articles on philosophical 
subjects and had planned to improve them in a later edition.” 
And Panckoucke wrote that the last ten of Diderot?s seven- 
teen volumes of text were little more than a scissors-and-paste 
job, hurriediy put together by the Chevalier de Jaucourt and 
a team of copyists, who lifted their material from standard 
reference works.“ 

Panckoucke did not disparage everything about the original 

42. Panekoucke published a slightly abridged version of the original “Grand 
prospectus?? for the Möthodigue in the Mercure de France, Dec. 8, 1781. He also 
issued it in pamplhlet form and reprinted it at the beginning of the first volume 
of the dictionary Beauz-A4rts in the Eneyclopödie möthodigue. 

43. ““Tl regrettait de n'avoir pas donn& â cette partie de l'histoire des progrâs 
de Vesprit humain une attention et des soins gui röpondissent â İ'importance de 
Vobjet; et il se proposait d'y supplöer dans une seconde ödition. Son plan &tait 
vaste et bien conçu.”” *“Tableau et apperçu du nombre de volumes de diseours & 
de planches gue doit avoir 1”Eneyelopödie par ordre de matiğres?”? in the dictionary 
Mathömatigues, III, 16 of the Encyelopödie mâthodigue. 

44, ““Repr&sentations du Sieur Panckoueke, Entrepreneur de 1'Eneyelopödie 
mâthodigue??” in Eneyelopödie methodigue, Mathâmatigues, III, iv: ““M. le cheva- 
lier de Jaucourt, possesseur d'une bibliothögue assez considörable, s'environna 
d'une douzaine de copistes et de secrötaires, auxguels il faisait transerire les 
differents artieles des livres gu'il leur indiguait. Les dix derniers volumes, si Von 


en excepte les articles d'arts möcunigues, de philosophie et de mathömatigues, ont 
presgue öt& en entier compos&s de cette maniğre.?? 
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Encyclopödie.5 On the contrary, he claimed to esteem it more 
than Diderot did, for he wanted to persuade the public that 
the Encyclopedie methodigue would incorporate all the good 
elements of its predecessor while eliminating the bad. But he 
objected to the organizing conception of the original Encyelo- 
pedite, not merely to the inadeguacy of the information it pro- 
vided. D'Alembert's Discours pröliminaire had correctiy 
rooted that conception in the new approach to knowledge and 
nature that began with Francis Bacon, Panckoucke argued; 
but the main text belied that insight, for it followed the order 
of the alphabet, instead of organizing the material system- 
atically—that is, according to the way man had accumulated 
knowledge and constructed sclences. Diderot and d'Alembert 
had adopted the alphabetical order as a matter of convenience, 
a procedure that made some sense in the beginning, when they 
had not realized the enormity of their undertaking and had 
expected to produce only ten volumes of text. But no reader 
could get a coherent picture of any science by roaming around 
in the seventeen volumes that Diderot fınally produced. 
Panckoucke would remedy this defect by organizing his 
Eneyelopeddie into twenty-six subeneyelopedias, each of which 
would cover a branch of knowledge, ranging from mathematics 
and physics to commerce and arts et metters. He had borrowed 
this idea from Deveria, though he did not acknowledge the 
source, but he modified the Liğgeois plan in an important 
respect. Where Deveria had proposed to regroup the articles 
of the original Encyelopddie into separate treatises, Panc- 
koucke retained the alphabetical order in each of his sub- 
eneyelopedias, or dictionnaires, as he called them. In this way, 
they would not look like pale imitations of existing treatises, 
and they would vetain their usefulness as reference works. 
Moreover, they could be read as treatises, because each author 
would begin his dictionary with a fable d'analyse, laying out 
the principal concepts of his sclence and the order in which 
the articles should be read by someone seeking a systematie 
account of it. For example, a reader who wanted an introduc- 
tlon to physics would take Monge?s dictionary off the shelf 
and would begin with the article ““Mouvement,”? moving on to 
““Vitesse,”” “Puissance,” “Force,” and so on in the order 


45. See especialiy Panekoucke?'s somewhat sanctimonious praise of the original 
Eneyclopödie in a passage of the prospectus that followed Diderot 's eriticişm of 
it, Mercure, Dee, 8, 1781, p. 53. 
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prescribed by Monge, Another reader might want to know 
what air was, lavoisier?s experiments had made this a fasci- 
nating guestion for a great many educated Frenehmen, who 
realized that the ancient, four-element theory was collapsing 
but could not understand the revolution in chemistry that had 
undermined the old view of the world, Should the confused 
reader reach for the dictionary of chemistry, the dictionary of 
physics, or the dictionary of medicine? Panekoucke explained 
that he should go directly to the twenty-seventh part of the 
Eneyclopödie methodigue, a Vocabulatre universel, which not 
only would serve as an index to the entire work but also would 
be a dictionary of dictionaries—a supreme repertory of every 
idea and every word in the French language, each defined and 
classified according to its place in the structure of knowledge. 
The Vocabulaire universel would show that “'air” appeared as 
a decomposable substance in dictionary VI (chemistry) and as 
an active element in dictionary 11 (physics). 

Panekoucke evidentiy did not worry about the possibility 
that the same thing could be treated in contradietory ways 
in different dictionaries or that contradictory views among 
scientists and philosophers might not be smoothed over by the 
careful ordering of words and distribution of work, The link 
between words and things apparentiy struck him as self- 
evident; and he did not agonize over the epistemological basis 
of the enterprise.“ His approach was taxonomic and organiza- 
tional: if he could make sure that every word went where it 
belonged in each dictionary and that each dictionary fit into its 
proper place within the entire Eneyclopddie, he would produce 
“une bibliothögue complete et universelle de toutes les con- 
naissances humaines. ””* This ambition fired Panckoucke's im- 
agination. He gloried in the idea of constructing “'un des plus 
beaux monuments gue les hommes, dans aucun temps, aient 
Jamais dlev& âla gloire des lettres, des sciences, et des arts.”18 
The glory would be his own, for he intended to plan and as- 
semble the super Encyclopddie, not merely to publish it. He 


46. After explaining the plan to introduce each dictionary with a “'table 
d'analyse,”' the prospectus concluded, *“Par ce moyen, le lecteur voit, pour ainsi 
dire, d'un seul coup-d'oeil le tableau de chague science, et la liaison de tous les 
mots gui y ont rapport, ou plutot de toutes les idöes gui en sont les ölâments.” 
Dictionary Beaux-Aris, 1, vii. 

47. Mercure, Dec. 8,1781, p. 150, 

48. Beauz-Arts, 1, v. 
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even proposed to write some articles himself, including a his- 
tory of Encyelopedism, which would explain the evolution of 
the editions.** According to a letter from a subseriber, which 
Panekoucke published in his promotional material, the book 
would “'immortalize”? him.“ Whether or not Panckoucke let 
his hopes soar so high in his secret thoughts, his correspon- 
dence shows that he identified himself increasingiy with the 
venture, as it became greater and greater in size, until finally 
it eclipsed all his previous speculations. He had become s0 
swept up in it by 1780, that he probabiy believed his own sales 
talk, including all the superlatives of the prospectus, which 
promised “le recueil le plus riche, le plus vaste, le plus 
intâressant, le plus exact, le plus complet et le mieux suivi 
gu'on puisse dösirer.”ö! 

Panckoucke went about this task in a spirit that was both 
managerial and philosophical, as befitted an entrepreneur of 
Enlightenment. He divided the cognitive universe into its 
constituent parts—at first twenty branches of knowledge, 
twenty-six by the time he issued the prospectus, and eventually 
more than fifty—each of which was to be covered by a dic- 
tionary. Then he hired several persons to cut apart two sets 
of the original Encyeclopödie and the Supplöment and to file 
each article under one of the twenty-six rubrics. Not only was 
this work long and laborious (it took about a year), but it 
reguired excellent editorial judgment; for Panckoucke's ru- 
bries did not coincide with the labels attached to the articles 
in Diderot's text. The cutters and cataloguers had to know 
their way around the borders of all the fields of knowledge 
and had to decide where to dispose of articles that fell in 
disputed territory. In fact, they could not operate at all with- 
out a polymath to supervise them. That person was probabiy 
Suard. Although Panckoucke did not mention Suard in the 
prospectus, where he described the way he constructed the 


49. Ibid., p. xlviii, Panckoucke's projeeted history may have been derived from 
d”'Alembert's, which was to be published in the Suard refonte of 1776. Panc- 
koucke certainly presented himself as the mastermind of the Möthodigue and not 
merely its publisher, See, for example, his Avis of October 1787, reprinted in the 
dictionary Beauz-Arts, 1, Ixxxi: ““Nous n'avons point fait ici simplement les 
fonetions de libraire, nous avons fait le plan de İ'Eneyelopddie actuelle, la dis- 
tribution de toutes les parties, compos& la premiğre, la deuxiğme et la derniğre 
division du grand prospectus gui a 6t& publi&.”” 

50. Mathömatigues, 111J, xviii—xix, 

51. Beauz-Arts, 1, iv. 
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Methodigue, he had engaged Suard to mount just such a elip- 
ping and sorting operation for the refonte that they had 
planned to publish with the ST'N in 1776. As explained above, 
Suard's work had reached an advanced stage before the guarto 
speculation forced him to abandon it. He probabiy took it up 
again or at least turned over his material to Panckoucke, when 
Panckoucke shifted his interest from the guarto to the Mötho- 
digue. 

Next, Panekoucke began to put together a team of Eneyclo- 
pedists. He made the rounds of the academies and salons of 
Paris, signing up the best man he could find in every subject 
to be covered. This recruiting campaign must have involved 
some fast footwork and hard bargaining, for Panckoucke 
concluded a separate contract with the author or authors of 
each dictionary; but the prospectus indicated that he pro- 
ceeded with Baconian orderliness, Having assembled his ex- 
perts, it explained, he got them to agree on the boundaries of 
their scilences—no easy matter in cases where fields overlapped, 
as in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, or where the sub- 
ject itself had not yet developed into an autonomous discipline, 
asin the case of economics, which still lay latent within &cono- 
mie polifigue, Panckoucke then presented his authors with the 
elippings from the original Encyclopddie and the Supplöâmeni, 
which obviated the need for each of them to wade through 
all twenty-one volumes of the original text. After close study 
of the elippings, the authors could assess the previous cover- 
aye of their subjects, deciding what gaps needed to be filled 
by further research and what primary concepts ought to 
receive the most thorough treatment, They were to draw upa 
list of key words, each of which would merit an essay, as 
distinet from secondary terms, which could be dispatched with 
dietionary-type definitions. Then they would arrange the key 
words in their order of importance, forming the tables d'ana- 
iyse to guide readers who wanted to study the dictionaries as 
treatises. They would write a preliminary discourse, explain- 
ing the history of their subject and the main tendencies in the 
literature on it, And then they would write their texts. Panc- 
koucke's elippers and filers also would put together a *'table 
des mots communs et öguivogues, 92 which each author would 
consult in order to avold repeating or contradicting the work 
of his colleagues, In the end, therefore, all the parts would fit 


52. Ibid.,p. vi. 
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together in a harmonious whole, forming the unbroken chain 
of all knowledge. Throughout Panekoucke's project ran an 
almost Linnaean preoccupation with naming and cataloguing 
and a Condorcet-like conviction that knowledge was progres- 
sive, coherent, and reducible to the dimensions of a single 
summa, twice the size of Diderot”?s original compendium. 


Panckoucke asan Editor 


Harmonious as it was in Panckoucke's conception, the En- 
eyclopedie methodigue became, in the end, a monstrosity. It 
grew out of proportion because Panckoucke in his role asa 
kind of managing editor failed to keep it under control, That 
role remains obscure, but one can catch glimpses of it from the 
dossiers of one of Panckoucke'?s authors, Auguste-Denis Fou- 
geroux de Bondaroy, and Fougeroux's collaborators on the 
dictionaries about botanical subjects. 

Although he has now been forgotten, Fougeroux de Bonda- 
roy was once as imposing as his name sounds, A man of 
independent wealtlı, he devoted himself to botany and followed 
his unele, the eminent botanist Henri-Louis Duhamel du Mon- 
cean, into the Academy of Sciences. He wrote essays on crafts 
for the academy's Deseription des aris el mâtters andona 
variety of other subjects, including physiology and archeol- 
ogy. But he became best known as an authority on trees. It 
was owing to his expertise in this field that Panckoucke sought 
hin out for the Möthodigue. When he had first laid plans for 
his dictionary of botany, Panckoucke went right to the great 
naturalist Jean-Baptiste-Pierre Antoine de Lamarek. But as 
Lamarek's work on the book grew in size and complexity, 
Panekoucke decided to develop a separate dictionary for 
readers with special interests in growing plants. He there- 
fore commissioned the abb& Alexandre-Henri Tessier, a spe- 
cialist on grains from the Academy of Sciences, and Andrö 
Thouin, an expert on gardening from the Academy and the 
Jardin du Roi, to produce a dictionary of agriculture. Agri- 
culture also became unmanageabiy large, however, so Panc- 
koncke turned to Fougeroux for a work on forestry and trees.” 


53. This account derives from Panckoucke's “'Tableau et apperçu”' on his 
work in Mathömatigues, Il1I, 7—8, which probably makes the mushrooming of the 
botanical sclences in the Möâthodigue seem more rational than it was in reality, 
For background on Fougeroux see the article about him in Biographie universelle, 
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A contract signed on February 16, 1781 set the terms for 
this undertaking. Fougeroux pronised to supply articles on 
““toute la partie de İ'agriculture concernant les bois, les fu- 
tales, les semis, plantatlons et |'amânagement des forâts,” 
copying or modifying the material in Diderot's Enecyclopödıe 
as he saw fit. In return, Panekoucke made precise commit- 
ments about payment: “Et moi, Charles Panckoucke, je pro- 
mets et m'engage de payer â Monsieur de Fougeroux Ja somme 
de vingt-guatre livres par chague fenille in-guarto dudit dic- 
tlonnaire, caractöre de cicöro, semblable â celui avec leguel on 
a imprim& le Dicftonnaire de physigue de M. Brisson, soit gue 
ces articles solent entiğrement nouveaâux, solt gu'ils solent 
copiğs en totalit€ ou en partie dudit dictionnaire eneyelope- 
digue. Ledit payement se fera moiti& comptant â mesure de 
Vimpression de chague feuille et Uautre moiti& â la fin de 
Vouvrage, en mes billets â guatre, huit et douze mois, Je don- 
nerai en outre â M. Fougeroux un exemplaire complet de 
cette nouvelle Encyelopödie methodiguce.”? These were stan- 
dard terms, Judging from the dozen other contracts for the 
Methodigue that have survived. Panekoucke always paid by 
the piece—usualiy twenty-four lvres for copy that produced 
a guarto sheet in pica, proofreading ineluded. In several cases 
he also set deadlines, but he soon discovered that they were 
easler to writeinto a contract than to enforce."* 

Having signed up with Panckoucke, Fougeroux began to 
recelve instructlons and circular letters, which kept the au- 
thors informed about the state of the enterprise, The first 
circular arrived in November 1782, just after Panekoucke 
had completed the printing of his first installment, and it 


ed, J. F, and L, G. Michaud (Paris, 1811-1852), XIV, 496-497. Most of the fol- 
lowing discussion is based on the Fougeroux-Panekoucke dossier in Case Wing 
Z 311.P188, Newberry Library. Related documents can be found in various col- 
lections in Paris, Amsterdam, Oxford, and Lawrence, Kansas—an indication of 
how widely the papers of the Möthodigue are scattered. 

54, Fougeroux?s contract is in Sehenking Diederichs, fol. 362, Universiteits- 
Bibliotheek of Amsterdam. It ineluded a deadline clause, which was later an- 
nulled, according to a margin note in Panekoucke?s hand, There are thirteen 
similar contracts in the Kenneth Spencer Researeh Library, University of Kansas, 
ms. 99, including Panekoucke's contract with Tessier, dated Feb. 15, 1781, whieh 
contains almost exactiy the same wording as the contract with Fougeroux. In a 
few cases, however, Paneckoucke deviated from the standard terms. He puaid from 
30 to 48 livres per sheet for dietionaries involving many collaborators, And in the 
contract for the dictionary of finance, signed with Digeon, directeur des fermes, 
on June 23, 1780, he specified that the subject should be treated ““d'une maniöre 
philosophigue. ?? 
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showed that his enthusiasm was running high. “Je suis en 
ötat, Messieurs, de pousser cette entreprise aussi vigoureuse- 
ment gue vous le dösirez. Et si Von veut me seconder, je 
r&ponds gu'elle sera finie en trois ans au lieu de cing. Tl y aura 
Danngde prochaine 18 mille rames de papier en magasin. J'ai 
iraitâ avec 18 imprimeurs, gui, chacun, se sont obligös â une 
fonte neuve, ct ces fontes sont döjâ livrâes en partie, Il ya 
actuellement, compris le volume de planches, dix ouvrages 
diff&rents sous presse.?” Panckoucke did not restriet himself 
to the managerial side of the publication in his subseguent 
letters. In July 17883 he sent Fougeroux some “'observations 
ımpartiales”” about forestry. A year later, he provided a ““pe- 
tite brochure” to be used *'dans la partie des bois.”'9 And he 
also procured information from some of his influential friends: 
“M, de Malesherbes a fait venir des greffes de poirier de 
Turgovie. Les meilleurs espöces de poirier pour le cidre sont: 


le carisi ) 


NİL m 7157 
le gromenil ) du cöt& de St. Germain. 


While relaying material to Fougeroux, Panekoucke ar- 
ranged for a certain Teller d'Acosta to draft some of the arti- 
cles, Fougeroux needed reinforcement, for he had fallen far 
behind schedule and whenever Panckoucke pleaded for copy 
he replied with complaints about the pressure of family re- 
sponsibilities and the problem of coordinating his work with 
that of the other authors, particularly Lamarek.“ Meanwhile, 
however, Teller ran into difficulties of his own. He delegated 
some of the work to a still more obscure assistant, but this 
system of subcontracting failed to speed up the flow of copy. 
“Le temps gue vous me donnez, Monslieur, est trop court pour 
vous promettre un travail bien fait pour la fin de |W'annde,”” 
Teller protested to Panekoncke, “Tl me faudrait au moins deux 
ans pour rassembler tout ce gui est nâcessalre et pour rödi- 
ger.” Panekoucke therefore dropped the auxiliaries and urged 
Fougeroux to press ahead on his own: ““Vous avez cela tout 


55. Circular letter, in manuscript, ““â& MM. les auteurs de 1”'Eneyelopeödie 
mâöthodigue,?” Nov. 18, 1782, Case Wing Z 311.P188, Newberry Library. 

56. Panckoucke to Fougeroux, July 26, 1783, ibid. 

57. Panekoucke to Fougeroux, June 27, 1784, ibid. 

58, Fougeroux to Panekoucke, Jan. 30, 1783, Sehenking Diederiehs, fol, 363, 
Universitcits-Bibliotheek, Amsterdam, 

59. Teller to Panckoucke, July 1, 1783, Case Wing Z 311.P188, Newberry 
Library. 
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fait dans vos paplers et dans ceux de Monsieur votre oncle 
(Duhamel du Monceau|. Le retard me ferait infiniment de 
tort. Le public se plaint gu'on lui donne toujours la mâöme 
chose, et je ne puis &tablir la confiance gu'en lui montrant 
gu'on travaille sur toutes les parties.”©“ The editor wanted 
original work, and he wanted it in a hurry. But he could not 
browbeat a distinguished, fifty-year-old academician. Al- 
though he referred discreetly to payment,“! he probabiy did 
not expeci money to serve as an inducement for a man of 
Fougeroux?'s wealth. Panekoucke had to cajole copy out of his 
botanist, to press him gentiy with billets, and to sollicit in- 
terviews, always maintaining a respectful tone : ““Panekoucke 
prösente tous ses respects â Monsicur de Fougeroux ... 1 
le prie en grâce de lui donner un guart d'heure pour confdrer 
avec lu. 92 

After four years of coaxing, Panckoucke still had no dic- 
tionary of trees and forests, so he attempted a rather deferen- 
tial ultimatum: 


Vous ne m'derivez point la lettre gue vous avez eu la bontâö de me 
promettre et gul solt pour moi une nouvelle assurance gue€ vous 
acheverez ce dictionnaire des bois dans le temps preserit par mes en- 
gagements avec le publie, e'est â dire pour 1788. Si vous aviez changâ 
de rösolution, ee serait un malheur pour moi, pour le public, pour 
Uouvrage. Mais enfin en me le mandant sur le ehamp, je chercherai 
guelgu'un gui puisse vous remplacer, et alors cette partie serait fondue 
avec celle de M. V'abb& Tessier, car je ne consentirai â faire de cette 
partie un dictionnaire s&âpar& gu'autant gu'elle sera votre ouvrage et 
parce gue vous pouvez seul, Monsieur, par vos connaissances dans ce 
genre, lui donner toute la perfection dont elle est susceptible.8 


When it became clear, two years later, that this tactic had 
failed, Panekoucke found another collaborator for Fougeroux. 
He contracted with the Genevan botanist Jean Senebier for a 
series of essays on plant physiology, which would follow key 
words in the dictionary: 4ir, Bois, Boutons, Feuilles, Fleurs, 
Fruits, Ecorce, Lumiğre, Racine, Söve, and Vögdtatton. 


60. Panekoueke to Fougeroux, July 1, 1783, ibid. See the similar remarks in 
Panekoueke to Fougeroux, July 10, 1783. 

61, Panekoueke to Fougeroux, whom he addressed in the third person, July 
3, 1783: ““Je mettrai aussi en bangue chague mois sur sa coplie des bois, s'il le 
dösire.?? Ibid. 

62. Panekoucke to Fougeroux, July 8, 1783, ibid. 

63. Panekoucke to Fougeroux, Feb. 12, 1786, ibid. 
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Though a man of great learning (he had translated Spallan- 
zani and had written original works on bibliography and his- 
tory as well as biology), Senebier was a modest pastor and 
librarian. He was also six years younger than Panckoucke, in 
contrast with Fougeroux, who was four years older anda 
member of the Acadömie des sciences. Therefore, Panekoucke 
could adopt a more peremptory tone and provide more de- 
tailed guldance in his instructions : 


Je suis press& d'imprimer. On se plaint gue des dictionnaires ne soni 
pas commenecâs . . . J'ai beau dire gu'en associant d'autres personnes 
â mon travail gue des parties seront infiniment mieux traitöes. Le 
libraire n'est pas satisfait. Tâchons done, Monsieur, je vous en supplie, 
justement et sans gue Uouvrage en souffre, de le contenter, et voici 
je pense les moyens d'y parvenir. 

Dans un dietionnaire il est possible d'un mot de renvoyer â beau- 
coup d'autres et de former par une röunion un raisonnement gul satis- 
fasse le lecteur. Comme nous commençons, nous avons toute Libert& du 
ehoix d'une lettre ou d'une autre, et je pröförerais guantit& de pareils 
renvois, gui donnent le loisir de perfectionner le travail. 

Je pense encore, Monsieur, gue la physigue vögötale est encore si 
peu &elaireie gu'il serait trop pr&somptueux de prendre un parti et de 
se döcider pour I'un ou Uautre des sentiments. Comme vous le dites 
tres bien, il faut s'en tenir au rapport des opinions ... Si vous con- 
naissez guelgues faits gui y apportassent des doutes, je pense gu'il 
faudrait ne pas les omettre, mais sans soutenir ehacune de ces opinions 
de maniöre â ce gue le lecteur imagine gu'on la regarde comme irrö- 
vocablement &tablie . . . 

Anw mot air, le mieux serait, je crois, de le considörer en ce gu'il est 
nâcessaire â la vögetation ; et aprös avoir rapportö les sentiments gu'on 
a soutenus sur la maniöre dont il s'introduit dans les plantes, d'annon- 
cer des doutes sur cette partie, si vous en avez. Il semble â la v&ritö, 
gu'il s'introduise dans Uintörieure des plantes par plusieurs moyens, 
gu'il s'y döcompose; et e'est pour donner Vintelligence de ceci et de 
son propre sentiment gu'il sera nöcessaire d'indiguer aux lecteurs les 
döcouvertes gu'on a faites sur la döcomposition de I'air, sans entrer 
dans les dâtails gui appartiennent aux dietionnaires de physigue et de 
ehimie, Il sera done trös bon d'&tablir, d'aprös vos observations, com- 
ment il n'entre dans les plantes gue de W'air fixe dissout dans |'eau gue 
la lumiğre 6labore et fait sortir souslaformed'airpur ... 

Je ne erois pas, Monsieur, dans cette partie gue nous traitons devoir 
parler de la nouvelle doctrine substitue au phlogistigue. La guestion 
est trop embrouillde jusgu 'ici, et je pense gu'on en est encore â disputer 
sur les mots, et il faut s'en tenir, comme vous le dites, â donner des 
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explications sur les faits de la vögötation, en employant les deux 
façons de s'annoncer et cette diserâtlon vient naturellement au mot 
&tiolement.8i 


This letter shows that at least on some occaslons Panc- 
koucke acted as the Diderot as well as the Le Breton of the 
Encyclopödie methodigue. Not only did he shuffle assignments 
and indicate how an author should attack a subject, he also 
leaped into the midst of the most disputed territory in the 
selentifie diseussions of his time. He virtually told Senebier 
what Senebier would doubt and what Seneblier would observe. 
Panekoucke's botanist had recently completed a series of 
experiments that showed how light affected vegetable nutri- 
ton and put him in the line of selentists like Marcello Mal- 
pighi, Charles Bonnet, Joseph Priestley, and Jan Ingenhousz, 
who developed the chemical theory of plant physiology. None- 
theless, Panckoucke did not hesitate to lecture Senebier about 
fire and air. In fact, he warned him against pronouncing 
phlogiston dead, even though other contributors to the Ency- 
clopdödie mâöthodigue had already buried it. Of course, it would 
be extravagant to expect that a businessman lke Panckoucke 
could assimilate the notion of the oxygen cycle that Fourcroy 
and Guyton de Morveau were developing with Lavoisier at 
that very time, Panckoucke retreated to a safe, Baconian 
stance on theory and tried to leave room in his book for com- 
peting scientific systems. What seems remarkable is that he 
should discourse about air fixe and air pur as if he had met 
them in the laboratory, not that he should use the vocabulary 
of his age; and that he should tell a leading botanist how to 
write about physigue vögötale, not that he should hand out 
assignments. As an editor, Panekoucke did not believe in 
laissez-faire, 

His interventions, however, did not step up the production 
of the writers. In November 1788, Panekoucke issued another 
circular letter to them : 


Messieurs, 


Je suis accable de plaintes des souseripteurs de 1'Eneyclopödie; 
les ehoses en sont mâme aujourd'hui â un point gue je ne dois plus 
vous cacher ce gui se passe. 

La lenteur de la publication de guelgues parties dont il n'a encore 
rien paru, le ralentissement de plusieurs autres, dont on n'a publiğ gue 
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guelgues volumes, Vincertitude du temps oü İ'ouvrage sera fini, ont 
rendu ma position extrâmement eritigue . . . 

Le sort de |'Eneyclopddie, Messieurs, döpend entiğremenit de vous. 
J'ai des engagements, Je dösire de les remplir, jJ'y sacrifterai ma vie et 
ma İortune; mais je ne puis rien sans vous, Mesşieurs. Il n'est plus 
guestion de faire de vaines promesses, e'est un engagement positif et 
solemnel de votre part gue je röclame. 


Panekoucke noted that some of the authors had produced 
nothing whatsoever in six years, despite the deadlines stipu- 
lated in their contracts. Fougeroux had promised and pre- 
varicated for precisely that length of time, and Panckoucke 
reminded him in a personal postscript that he had committed 
himself “de la maniöre la plus solemnelle de mettre sous 
presse cette annde. İl est n&cessaire gu'il y ait un demi-volume 
cetteannde; M. de Lamarcek est assez avance pour cela, ”?©5 

That is thelastletter in Fougeroux's dossier. No dictionary 
of trees and forests appeared in 1788, nor in 1789, nor in the 
remaining years of the eighteenth century. It was not pub- 
lished until 1821, and its author was not Fougeroux but the 
botanist-Girondist Louis-Augustin-Guilaume Bose. Feeling 
that he owed an explanation to those subseribers who had 
survived four decades of revolution and war, Bose revealed in 
the preface that Panekoucke had not wanted to produce a 
separate dictionary of trees: he had engaged Fougeroux to 
write for the dictionary of agriculture, but Fougeroux had 
fallen so far behind in the writing that the agricultural seg- 
ment of the Eneyclopddie could not be issued, unless Panc- 
koucke cut the articles on trees out of it and left them to be 
covered in a subseguent dictionary. 

Far from having followed Panekoucke's original, weli- 
wrought plan, the Encyelopiddie's segmentation into diction- 
aries had proceeded in a haphazard fashion, The book had 
assumed its awkward size and shape because planning had had 
to give way to human foibles of the sort epitomized by Fou- 
geroux: “M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy ötait âg&, &tait infirme, 
et par caractöre remettait toujours au lendemain ce gu'il avait 
projete& de faire la veille,” Bose explained. ““Aussi, guand 
les premiöres fenilles fournies par mes collaborateurs Tessier 
et Thouin furent prötes â âtre livrees â Dimpression, n'avait-il 
pas encore €&crit une ligne.” After missing his first deadline, 
Fougeroux had promised to make the second. But “'malgr& 
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cette promesse, la premiöre partie de Wouvrage de M. Fou- 
geroux de Bondaroy ne parut pas en 1787, car son dtat phy- 
sigue et moral s'aggravait de jour en jour. Il ne put fournir, 
aux pressantes sollicitations de M. Panckoucke, gue deux ou 
trois fenilles, dont la moiti& n'&tait pas de lui; enfin la mort 
vint le İrapper en 1789. Alors la R&volution &clatait; alors le 
commerce de la librairie s'andantissait. 799 


The Authors of the Möthodigue 


Neither Fougeroux nor anyone else can be taken to typify 
Panckoucke's Eneyelopedists. They were a diverse lot—doc- 
tors, lawyers, professors, government officials, and littâra- 
teurs—but they had one thing in common : eminence, Although 
much of the gilt has now worn off their names, they stood out 
as the top intellectuals in France during the 1780s. At that 
time intellectnal distinetion tended to be measured by mem- 
bership in the learned societies of Paris, which were at the 
peak of their influence on French cultural life, Of the seventy- 
three principal contributors to the Möthodigue in 1789, fifteen 
belonged to the Acadeâmie des sciences, seven to the Acad&mie 
İrançaise, seven to one of the other Parisian academies, 
eighteen to the Soci&t& royale de mâdecine, and eight to the 
Sociğte royale d'agriculture. The density of academicians was 
twice as great among Panckoucke's contributors as it had been 
among Diderot?s." Panekoucke's group also had accumulated 
so many additional memberships in provincial and foreign 
academies that they did not list their full academic pedigrees 
under their names in the Möthodigue. The two authors of the 
Dictionnaire de physigue, for example, appeared on itş title 
page simpiy as members of the Acadömie des sciences, But one 
of them, Joseph-J&röme Lefrançois de Lalande, belonged 
to learned societies in Berlin, London, St. Petersburg, Bo- 


66. Avertissement in Dictionnaire de la culture des arbres et de |'amönagemeni 
des foröts, pp. v-vi. See also Panekoucke to | Senebier), Oct. 22, 1789, Arehives 
de Paris, 8 AZ 278. 

67. Of the 141 authors in Diderot's group identified by John Lough in The 
Contributors to the “* Eneyelopedie?' (London, 1973), there were 14 members of 
the Acadömie des sciences, 12 members of the Acadömie française, and 5 members 
of the other Parisian academies. Allowing for men who belonged to more than one 
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koucke's group, which was half as large. 
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logna, Stockholm, Göttingen, Rome, Florence, Cortona, Man- 
tua, and Haarlem; and the other, abb& Charles Bossut, held 
memberships in St. Petersburg, Bologna, Utrecht, and Turin. 
Panckoucke made the predominance of academicians among 
his authors a selling-point for the book: ““Cent auteurs de la 
capitale en sont actuellement occupe&s, et la plupart sont ou de 
VAcadömie française, ou de celle des sciences, ou des inserip- 
tions,”? he boasted, with some exaggeration, in his sales litera- 
ture of 1789.“ He did not settle for rank-and-file immortals, 
either, but signed up the leading members of the learned 
socleties : the marguis de Condorcet, perpetual (that is, perma- 
nent) secretary of the Acadöâmie des sciences; Jean-François 
Marmontel, perpetual secretary of the Acadömie française; 
Fölix Vieg d'Azyr, perpetual secretary of the Soci&t& royale 
de mödecine; Pierre-Marie-Auguste Broussonet, perpetual 
secretary of the Sociöt& royale d'agriculture; and Antoine 
Louis, perpetual secretary of the Acadöâmie royale de chi- 
rurgie. 

The academies provided the main institutional base for the 
Eneyelopedists and also opened their way to special niches in 
the complex superstructure of the Old Regime, Four of the 
authors of the biological dictionaries—İLouis-Jean-Marie Dau- 
benton, Jean-Baptiste-Pierre-Antoine de Lamarck, Antoine- 
François de Foureroy, and Andr& Thouin—held appointments 
in the Jardin du roi as well as the Acadömie des sciences. All 
but Lamarek also belonged to the Soci&t& royale d'agriculture. 
And while holding those positions Daubenton taught in the 
Collöge royal, and Foureroy served as a royal censor. Tt was 
from the interweaving of roles like these that sclentific careers 
were made in the eighteenth century and that sclentists were 
supported. The top-ranked penstonnaires of the Acadömie des 
selences recejved pensions of 2,000 livres and in return served 
the state. By granting patents (privildges) and discrediting 
guacks, for example, they became the official guardians of the 


68. Panekoucke, Abrâögö des reprösentations et du mömoire sur UV Encyelopddie 
gul doit paraitre le 14 ou le 21 mars (1789), Case Wing Z 311.P188. Newberry 
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Eneyelopödie mâthodigue itself, from the Almanachs royaux of the 17808, and 
from several biographies and biographical dictionaries. Of the Jatter, Michaud's 
Biographie universelle, has yet to be replaced, though it still cannot be relied on, 
and Charles C. Gillispie, ed., The Dictionary of Scientific Biography (New York, 
1970—76), 14 vols. is excellent for the more famous figures. 
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line that ostensibly separated legitimate from illegitimate sci- 
entific activity. 

Support and service took the form of teaching for several 
Eneyelopedists—not in the traditional faculties of the uni- 
versities but in technical schools, oriented toward the reguire- 
ments of the state. The abbö Bossut and Gaspard Monge 
taught geometry at the Fcole du gönie at Mâziöres. Jean- 
Pierre-F'rançois Duhamel taught metallurgy at the Hcole des 
mines. Edme Mentelle and l.ouis-Fölix Guinement de Köâralio 
taught geography and tacties at the Ecole militaire. And 
Honor&-Sebastien Vial du Clairbois and Blondeau taught engi- 
neering, shipbuilding, and mathematics in the Ecole de la 
marine. These men discnssed the same subjects in the class- 
room that they expounded in the Mâöthodigwe: their writing 
grew directly out of their professional activity. 'This was a new 
tendeney in seholariy work, which usually had been done by 
amateurs in the past, and it left its mark on the technical 
dictionaries of the Methodigue. They were written by technical 
officials. Jean-Marie Roland de la Platiğre, an inspecteur des 
manufactures, produced most of the vast dictionary of Arts et 
metiers. Nicolas Desmarets, also an inspecteur des manufac- 
tures, did Göographie physigue. De Surgy, a former premier 
commis des finances, wrote Finances. And Gaspard-Clair- 
François-Marie Riche de Prony, an inspecteur des ponts et 
des chaussöes, wrote Ponts et chaussles. The main exception 
to this rule was the dictionary of commerce by the abb& Nicolas 
Baudeau, a well-known Physiocrat, but a man who had only 
a theoretical knowledge of his subject, He could have learned 
a great deal from Panekoucke. 

Panckoucke assenıbled a distinguished group of doctors to 
write on medicine and lawyers to write on law. He stressed 
that the Dicflonnaire de mödecine came from “'vingt m&decins, 
presgue tous de la Socidt& royale de mödecine. ”””9 Its principal 
author, Vicg d'Azyr, had made the Society into a great center 
for public health and, with the help of Turgot, had aligned 
medicine with service to the state. As doctor to the Comte 
d'Artois and later to the gucen— Marie-Antoinette reportediy 


69. Ses Roger Hahn, The Anatomy of a Scientific Institution: The Paris 
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called him mon philosophe—he became something of a courtier 
and empire-builder.”” His principal collaborators—Dehorne, 
Charles-ILouis- François Andry, Nicolas Chambon de Montaux, 
Jean Colombier, François Doublet, Dieudonn& Jeanroi, and 
Jean Verdier—were familiar with the ailments of the aris- 
tocracy. When Andry looked back on a career of treating well- 
born patients, he reflected, **J'ai gentilhommis& la m&decine. '”72 
Panekoucke's lawyers also had distinguished practices, Most 
of them>—men like Pierre-Paul-Nicolas Henrion de Pansey, 
Jacgues-Vincent Delacroix, and abb& Antoine-Ren&-Constance 
Bertolio—were well-known figures of the Paris bar, although 
at least two—Jean-Philippe Garran de Coulon and Jacgues 
Peuchet—seem to have been garret types, who were hungry 
for their assignments, Perhaps the former left the spadework 
to the latter. An avocat au parlement called Le Rasle coordi- 
nated the writing, with help from Antoine G. Boucher d'Argis, 
an eminent conseiller au Châtelet, who had contributed more 
than 4,500 articles to Diderot's Encyclopddie. 

The men of letters who wrote for the Möthodigue came from 
the salons and academies of the capital. Their paths all led 
to the Acadömie française and crossed, en route, at the Tues- 
day evenings of the baron d'Holbach, rue Royale Saint-Roch, 
at the dinners of Mme. de Marchais in the Pavillion de Flore, 
in the offices of the Mercure and the Gazette de France, and in 
the antechambers of Versailles. They ruled the republic of 
letters, but their world seemed to shrink during the last years 
of the Old Regime as the great figures of the Enlightenment 
aged and died. Marmontel and Nicolas Beauzâe of the Acad&- 
mie İrançaise produced the only dictionary in the Mâöthodigue 
devoted to literature proper. Suard and his fellow jJournalist- 
academician, the abb& François Arnaud, originally planned to 
produce the dictionary of beaux-arts; but Arnaud dropped out 
and Suard switehed to the dictionary of music, which he 
eventualiy relinguished to another of his salon companions, 
Pierre-İLouis Ginguen&. Beaux-arts went to one of Diderot”'s 
old collaborators, Claude-Henri Watelet, another academician, 
and then, after Watelet died in 1786, to a Diderot prot&gö, 
Pierre-Charles Lövesgue of the Acadömie des inseriptions et 


71. See the article on him by P. Huard and M. J. Imbault-Huard in The 
Dictionary of Scientific Biography, XIV, 14—17. 

72. Biographie universelle, 1, 687. For the specialities of each eontributor see 
the identifications given at the beginning of the dictionary Möâdecine, I. 
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belles-lettres, Antoine-Chrysostome (uatremöre de Çuiney, 
who had already established himself as an authority on arche- 
ology and classical architecture, undertook the dictionary of 
architecture, Gabriel-Henri Gaillard, of the Acadömie fran- 
çaise and the Acadömie des inseriptions et belles-lettres, wrote 
the dictionary of history. And Pierre-İ,ouis Lacretelle, a law- 
yer and littörateur from the Mercure, produced the dictionary 
of metaphysies, logic, ethics, and education. These latter-day 
philosophes seemed to come fronı the immediate circle of 
Panckoucke and his brother-in-law Suard. Jean-François la 
Harpe, who moved in and out of that circle, remarked in his 
waspish way, that an ““esprit de parti” had dictated Panc- 
koucke's choice of Eneyelopedists: “Le libraire Panckoucke, 
gui est â la töte de İentreprise, a ehoisi tous ceux gue lui a 
dösign&s M. Suard, son beau-fröre; et e'est ainsi guc toutes 
les entreprises littöraires seront conduites, guand il y aura un 
libraire â la töte.77”* In fact, the philosophes whom Suard had 
assembled for Panckoucke's refonte in 1776 probabiy did 
provide the nuclcus of Panckoucke's team for the Methodigwe. 
At the very least, they all belonged to the same world."* 
Elevated as it was, this world had room for some lowly 
littörateurs, who probably turned out a good deal of the text 
of the Mâthodigue. A certain amount of subcontracting prob- 
ably took place, as Paneckoucke's dealings with Fougeroux de 
Bondaroy suggest. And when Panekoucke's luminaries failed 
to produce copy, he assigned the work to lesser lights, Nicolas- 
Etienne Framery, a hack writer who often did odd jobs for 
Panekoucke, put his shoulder to the wheel with Ginguen& af- 


73. La Harpe, Correspondance littöraire (Paris, 1801), ITI, 302. La Harpe, 
who had fallen out with Suard during the guarrel over the music of Gluek and 
Piccini, objected that “'des parties trâs importantes sont confides â des hommes 
trös mâdiocres, ?” notably Condorcet, Naigeon, and the abbe Baudeau. Ibid. 
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died in 1785, after four or five yenrs of nursing his ill health in the provinces, 
The four others, La Harpe, Morellet, Saint-Lambert, and Petit did not join Panc- 
koncke's second term. 
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ter Suard dropped the dictionary of music, When Panekoucke 
needed an article on a craft or trade for the Dictionnaire des 
arts et mehters, he put Jacgues Lacombe to work. Lacombe had 
gualified for the law, and had acguired a mastership in the 
booksellers” guild of Paris, before Joining Panekoucke's stable 
of writers. Although he retained his guild membership, he 
seems to have been a satellite in Panckoucke's book business, 
and he produced the more frivolous of the Mâthodigue dic- 
tionaries: Chasses et pöches, Art aratoire, Amusements des 
sotences, Eneyelopödiana, and Jeux mathömatigues. 'These 
were scissors-and-paste Jobs, which Panekoucke assigned to 
Lacombe in order to sguceze more money out of the subserib- 
ers by producing more dictionaries, He also planned to sell 
them as separate works, hoping to tap the market for light 
literature. (The ana were mainly jokes and the jeux mathöma- 
#igwes puzzles.) Soon after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Panekoucke set another of his Eneyclopedists, Jacgues Peu- 
ehet, to compile a Dictionnaire de VAssembldâe Nationale. 
Panekoucke thought the market could take five volumes; but 
Peuchet, an unemployed lawyer turned journalist and revo- 
lutlonary burcaucrat, produced only one—it was actually 
volume 2 and did not get beyond the letter a—before Panc- 
koucke serapped the project. 

The light supplementary dictionaries did not suit the heavy, 
learned tone that prevailed throughout the Eneyclopödie me- 
ihodigue, and the men who put them together differed from 
the other Eneyelopedists in an important respect: they wrote 
for a living. The great majority of Panckoucke's authors did 
not. They received pensions from their academies, salaries 
from their professorships, stipends from the honorific ap- 
pointments, and subsidies from their Journals.“ A few of the 
Eneyelopedists enjoyed independent incomes, drawn from the 
traditional sources of wealth in the Old Regime: land, rentes, 
and offices. The only one of them to operate at the level of 
high finance was Watelet, the art critic, who was a receiver 
generalin the state's barogue system of taxation, Watelet may 
have been even wealthier than Panckoucke himself, although 


75. This last source of income was more important than has generally been 
realized. The government, which granted privileges for the journals, attached 
pensions to their revenues and then awarded the pensions to prominent men of 
letters. Panekoncke said that his Journals subsidized more than a hundred pen- 
sionnaires. “' Meâmoire pour M. Panckoucke relatif aux journaux dont il est 
propriğtaire,?” in the dictionary Histoire, 1, 29. 
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he had fallen into the red by a million livres when he died."* 
Louis-Bernard Guyton de Morveaun, who produced the dic- 
tionary of chemistry, must have deriyed a handsome incçme 
from his office of avocat göndral in the Parlement of Dijon 
before he moved to Paris, Boucher d'Argis lived at a similar 
level as a conseiller in the Châtelet; and both of them, like 
most ofüceholders, probabiy received rentes from their estates. 
Fongeroux de Bondaroy and Çuatremâöre de Çuiney were the 
only others to live like old-fashioned savants, relying on their 
private wealth for the leisure to pursue seholarship. The rest 
of Panckoucke's group received pay for their scholarly or 
artistic work—even if it came through sinecures, for France 
had not yet entered the era of the mass reading public and 
university-based research. 

Most of the pay came from the crown. In fact, dependence 
on the state stands out as the dominant element in the eco- 
nomic and occupational background of the Hneyelopedists. The 
great majority of them held royal appointments of some sort, 
and several served the royal family directiy—Nicolas-Syl- 
vestre Bergler as confesseur du roi, François Robert as 
göographe du roi, Marmontel as historlographe du rol, Vicg 
d'Azyr as premier mödecin de la reine, Dehorne as premier 
medecin de Mme. la Comtesse d'Artois, Desmeunler as secrö- 
taire ordinaire de Monsieur (the future Louis XVITİI, then 
comte de Provence), Beauzde as secrötaire-interpröte de Mon- 
selgneur Comte d'Artois (the future Charles X), Mentelle as 
historiographe de Monseigneur Comte d'Artois, and Gaillard 
as secr&taire ordinaire de Monseigneur Duc d?'Orlâans. Twelve 
of Panckoucke'?s seventy-three authors were censeurs royaux. 
Such men recognized power and patronage as basic facts of 
life. Indeed, Garat later deseribed Suard as “'un intermödiaire 
et un ambassadeur entre le gouvernement et la littörature.”77 
The government did not attempt to coopt and corrupt talent 
but to reward it; and in staffing his publication with govern- 
ment men, Panckoucke merely recruited those who had re- 
celved most recognition. At least half his authors derived their 
basic income from the state, and almost all of them received 
official honors and honoraria. Far from suffering as “alien- 
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ated intellectuals,”” they served the state and gloried in the 
benefits it showered upon them. 


Two Generations of Hneyclopedists 


What distinguished Panckoucke's Eneyelopedists from Di- 
derot's? The guestion raises the possibility of comparing two 
key groups of intellectuals: the men who expressed the En- 
lightenment at mid-century, when it burst upon the public 
scene, and thcir successors at the end of the Old Regime, when 
Enlightenment passed into revolution. Such comparisons are 
extremely difficult to make, however. Like all fornıs of “*proso- 
pography,” they can be more misleading than revealing,'* 
so it is necessary to advance some caveats before plunging 
into the analysis. The Eneyelopedists were too diverse a 
group, in the 1780s as in the 17505, to represent an entire 
generation of intellectuals. The two Encyclopödies contain too 
many different ideas, values, theories, ideologies, protests, 
and expressions of sentiment to be reduced to simple formu- 
las. And it would be the height of reductionism to explain their 
content by the social background of their authors, Nonetheless, 
Diderot's Encyclopödie was recognized in his time, and has 
been studied ever since, as the supreme expression of the 
Enlightenment. The Encyclopödie meöthodigue, which has 
hardiy been studied at all,* was a self-conscious attempt to 
extend the work of Diderot. As explained in the prospectuses 
and preliminary discourses, each book was built on the idea 
that the world was not composed of booming, buzzing con- 
fusion but of forces that could be perecived, reduced to basic 
principles, and ordered coherentiy by the human mind. This 
ratlonal order could be reproduced in a single book—that was 
the audacious message of d'Alembert's Discours pröliminaire, 
of the tree of knowledge accompanying it, and even of the sub- 
title of the work: “'dictionnaire raisonn& des sclences, des arts 
et des mâtlers.” The method of the Möthodigwue derived from 
the same faith in reason, and the authors of both books shared 
that fajth, however much they may have disagreed about other 
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issues. Given those two enormous works, produced by two 
huge teams of writers, and inspired by the same vision, one 
does not face a comparison of apples and oranges but of com- 
parable intellectnal products, And in studying the producers, 
one is not attempting to obliterate thought with sociology but 
to understand the worlds out of which the Encyclopddies 
emerged. 

Thanks to the labor of several seholars, notably Jacgues 
Proust, John Lough, Frank Kafker, and Richard Sehwab, 160 
of Diderot”'s collaborators have been identified. Using similar 
sonrces, one can piece together biographies for all but ten of 
the seventy-three men that Panckoucke listed as ““auteurs de 
DEncyclopedie actuelle”? in 1789. Panckoucke gave the names 
and occupations of those ten (six were doctors), but he added 
that twenty-five more persons, who preferred to remain anony- 
mous, had contributed articles considörables, making a total 
of about 100 Eneyelopedists when the Revolution broke out. 
The number could be inecreased by compiling the signatures 
after all of the articles; for not only did the principal authors 
delegate work to assistants, they scattered during the Revolu- 
tion and were replaced, in part, by new men, who continued to 
labor—unless they gave way to still more replacements—until 
1832. But a complete inventory of all the articles and all the 
authors would only confuse the picture of Panckoucke's au- 
thors in the 1780s. He had assembled his full erew, raised the 
structure, and completed part of the workin all of the sections 
of his ““monument,”? as he called it, by 1789. The seventy-three 
contributors whom he listed at that time did the basic work on 
the book and can be taken to represent the second generation 
of the Eneyelopedists in contrast to the 160 men of Diderot”s 
generation. The contrast involves problems concerning the 
representativeness of the data, the adeguacy of the statistical 
base, the validity of the classification seheme, and the danger 
of giving a false impression of precision by reducing a fluctu- 
ating population of cranky philosophes to graphs and charts. 
But with caution and some suspension of disbelief, one can 
skirt around those problems and arrive at some reasonable 
conclusions,* 

A comparison of the age distribution in the two groups 
shows how distinetiy Panekoucke”s Fneyelopedists constituted 


80. Panekoucke's identifications of his seventy-three authors appear in the 
dictionary Mathömatigues, ITI, xxvili, For further information see Appendix D. 
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a new generation. Not only did Panekoucke publish his first 
volume thirty-one years after Diderot's but also his authors 
were relatively young. Almost half of the sixty-three contribu- 
tors whose age can be determined were in their twenties and 
thirties in 1782, when the first volume appeared; and only 
sixteen were more than fifty years old. Their average age was 
forty-one, just old enough to have made their mark when 
Panekoucke recruited them and to be at the height of their 
careers when the Revolution broke out. Panckoucke, who 
turned forty-six at the end of 1782, belonged to the revolu- 
tilonary generation of Encyelopedists himself, in contrast to 
Diderot and d'Alembert, who died in 1784 and 1783, at the ages 
of seventy and sixty-five, respectively. The first Eneyelope- 
dists belonged to the France of Louis XV. Had they ali sur- 
vived to 1782, their average age would have been sixty-six.8! 
Panekoucke did everything he could to present his Eneyelo- 
pedie as a continuatlon of theirs, but only eight of his authors 
had contributed to the original text, and only five had written 
for the Supplöment. Most of the second-generation Eneyelo- 
pedists probably got to know the original work by reading it 
in their youth, after it had already become a cause cölöbre and 
even something of a classic, When Paneckoucke sent them the 
clippings from MDiderot's text, they reacted as if they had 
received fragments from a bygone era. For example, Vicg 
d'Azyr, who had been three years old when the Encyclopödie 
first appeared and seventeen when Diderot published the last 
volune of text, found the remarks on anatomy in the old book 
to be unintelligible: ““ Aprös les avoir rassembldes, ce gui a 
exigö un grand travail de ma part, J'ai vu gue ce recueil ne 
serait d'aucune utilite.”? He could make sense of his subject 
only by putting the pieces together in a new way and by seeing 
them in a new light. He then produced a dictionary of com- 
parative anatomy, rather than an old-fashioned description 
of the organs of humans, Moreover, all of Diderot's articles 
ou medicine struck him as outdated: ““Ceux gui compareront 


81. The average age of Diderot's contributors has been computed from the 
vital statisties of 118 of them that appear in Lough, 7he Contributors to the 
*“ Eneyeolopödie.”? Of course these averages provide only a crude measure of the 
time gap separating the two groups. The very idea of a ““generation?? remains 
anıbiguous, although it has served for a long time as an organizing concept in 
French literary history. See Clifton Cherpaek, ““The Literary Periodization of 
Eighteenth-Century Franca,?? Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, LX XXIV (1969), 321-328. 
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notretravail .. . avec celui de nos prâdöcesseurs verront gue 
ce dernier nous a trös-peu servi et gue cet ouvrage peut ötre 
regard& comme nouveau. La hosologie, |'hygiğne, la m&decine 
vöterinaire, Ja mödecine l&gale, la jurisprudence de la möde- 
cine, et la biographie medicale ou n'existent point ou sont 
absolument tronguces dans ancienne Eneyclopddie.” Sev- 
eral of the other young Kneyelopedists expressed similar 
reactions to the work of their predecessors—not only in fields 
like physics and chemistry but also in subjects outside the 
selences. Gaillard, who had becu twenty-five in 1751, com- 
plained that the first Encyclopddie hardiy mentioned history ; 
and Robert, who had been fourteen, found its treatment of 
geography appalling: “La göographie de VEneyclopddie in- 
folio est döfectueuse â tous &gards: c'est un tissu d'erreurs, 
de möprises, et d'inexactitudes de toute espöce.”? Even before 
the Revolution transformed their world, the last of the En- 
eyelopedists felt that they belonged to a new intellectual era.5 

Ünlike their readers, who were scattered all over the king- 
dom, the Eneyelopedists came primarily from northern and 
eastern France. Only nine of the sixty-eight contributors to 
the Methodigue whose geographical origins can be ascertained 
were born south of the line from Rennes to Lyons. Most of 
their birthplaces lay along an arch, which curved from Picardy 
through Champagne, Lorraine, and Burgundy to the Lyonnais. 
Kighteen were born in Paris, only one in Montpellier, and none 
at all in tbe great cities of the Midi: Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and Toulouse. Southern citles provided more contributors to 
the first Encyeclopddie, especially in lower Languedoc. Mont- 
pellier, a great center for medical science, supplied Diderot 
with four authors (and at least eleven of his contributors had 
studied there), while Lorraine, which produced seven, was 
somewhat less fertile in Eneyelopedists than it proved to be 
for Panekoucke. The most barren land for both Encyclopddies 
lay ina triangle formed by Brest, Bayonne, and Lyons, and in 
both cases the France to the north of the Loire dominated the 
south. Only the first Enecyclopödie contained a significant 
proportion of foreign contributors: sixteen, of whom seven 
came from Geneva. Panekoucke may have employed more 

82. For these reactions see the letters and other material from his authors that 
Panekoucke ineluded in his ““Tableau et apperçu.?”? Of course one should make 
allowances for the fact that Panekoucke wanted to make his Enecyclopddie look 


like a vast improvement over Diderot's. The remarks by Vicg d'Azyr come on 
pp. 2-3 and those by Robertonp. 12. 
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than his single Genevan botanist, but he did not list any for- 
eigners on his roster of 1789, perhaps because he wanted to 
emphasize the national character of the enterprise.“ 

It is much harder to place the Wneyelopedists socially than 
to locate thenı geographically. Any author could belong to 
several different groups, depending on where one classifies 
him amidst the fluctuating and overlapping social categories of 
the Old Regime: estate, status, class, occupation, and wealth. 
But the socio-occupational categories used by Jacgucs Proust 
and Daniel Roche do justice to the complexity of intellectual 
life in the eighteenth century; and when applied to Pane- 
koucke?s seventy-three authors, they make it possible to draw 
some comparisons between the two generations of Fneyelo- 
pedists.8* 

Men from the first two estates made a significant contribu- 
tion to both books, in view of their small proportion in French 
society: they made up about 2 percent of the population, 29 
percent of the first Fneyelopedists, and 20 percent of the 
second. Their role seems less impressive if one considers that 
they belonged at the top of an educated elite in a largely 
illiterate country, but it deserves to be recognized because 
many seholars treat the Encyclopddie as a product of the 
bourgeoisie." 


83. Of course one cannot create cultural geography out of sixty-threç birth- 
places, but this pattern confirms other cartographical studies. See, for example, 
Roger Chartier, Marie-Madeleine Compöre, and Dominigue Julia, L'Education en 
France du XVle au XVllle sidcle (Paris, 1976), especialiy chap. 3. It does not, 
however, conform to the pattern of Encyelopddie consumption deseribed in Chap- 
ter VI. On the southern Eneyelopedists see Jacgues Proust, L'Encyelopödisme 
dans le Bas-Languedoc au XVllle siğcle (Montpellier, 1968). Although nothing 
resembling nationalism appears in Panekoucke's writing, he did stress the na- 
tional importance of the Möthodigue in 1789: ““C'est un monument national, gui 
sert de modöle aux ötrangers.”? Avis to the thirty-first installment, April 1789, 
in the dictionary Manufactures, III, xiv. See also ““Reprâsentations du sieur 
Panekoucke, entrepreneur de 1'Encyelopödie mâöthodigue, â Messieurs les s0u8- 
eripteurs de cet ouvrage?”' in Mathömatigues, TII, xiii, 

84. On this elassificatory seheme see Jacgues Proust, Diderot et |*Encyelopödie 
(Paris, 1967), ehap. 1 and Daniel Roche, *“ Milieux acadömigues provinciaux et 
sociötö des lumiğres?? and ““Eneyelopâdistes et acadömiciens?”? in François Furet, 
ed., Livre et sociğtö (Paris, 1965—70), 1, 93—184; TI, 73—92. 

85. See especialliy Albert Soboul, Teztes ehoisis de VWEneyclopödie (Paris, 
1952) and the orthodox Marxist interpretations of Jean Luc, 1. K. Luppol, and 
V. P, Volguine, which are discussed eritically in the most important work on this 
subject: Proust, Diderot et 1'Eneyclopödie, 11-13. Proust himself adopts na 
Marxist interpretation of the Encyelopödic and the Eneyclopedists, although he 
acknowledges the difüculty of getting a grip on that shifty and elusive phenom- 
enon, the eighteenth-century bourgeois. 
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Figure 10. Two Generations of Eneyelopedists, Geographical Origins 
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Birthplaces of Panckoucke's Eneyelopedists 
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Neither the clergymen nor the noblemen of the Methodigue 
typified their order, however. All but one eleric, Bergier, were 
abbEs. They had taken religious vows but lived secular lives— 
Bossut as a professor, Bertolio as a lawyer, Baudeau asa 
journalist, and so on. The noblemen did not include any great 
aristocrats. Pierre-Louis Ginguen& was an impoverished lit- 
törateur; Condorcet, Foureroy, and Lamarek were hard- 
working scientists; Jean-Görard de Lacuğe, comte de Cessac, 
and François-Ren&-Jean de Pommereul were army officers. All 
of the noble Eneyelopedists stood out as savants rather than 
seigneurs. Âpparently none of them owned a seignewrie or 
derived income from anything that might be associated with 
feudalism in 1789, From the first to the second Eneyclopödie, 
the proportion of noblemen dropped by half. A sign of em- 
bourgeoisemeni? It would be abusive to draw so grand a 
conclusion from such small numbers, but neither book made 
room for the privileged orders as such. The privilögiğs col- 
laborated on the same terms as all the other Hneyelopedists— 
as members of the Republic of Letters. 

The bourgeois contributors seemed as far removed from 
capitalism as their noble colleagues were from feudalism. 
None of them had any connection with manufacturing or in- 
dustry, and only one was involved in trade: the bookseller 
Lacombe, who was probabiy more of a hack writer than a 
businessman. The second generation Eneyelopedists did not 
include a single manual laborer. At least 6 percent of the first 
Eneyelopedists were artisans, and a good many of the un- 
identified 11 percent probably came from workshops, too. They 
were not workersin the modern sense of the word, however, but 
master artisans—men who made watches, futes, silks, and 
Jewelry. Diderot did justice to the importance of this prein- 
dustrial world of work; and Panckoucke did not renounce that 
emphasis, even though he did not list artisans among his 
Eneyelopedists. Instead, he incorporated Diderot's articles— 
and those from the even more extensive Descriptions des arts 
et m&fiers—in the massive, eight-volume Dictionnaire des arts 
et metiers by Roland. The future Girondist felt as dissatisfied 
as the rest of his colleagues with the work of Diderot: ““Vous 
savez combien toutes les parties gue J'ai traites, et gue J'ai 
encore â traiter, Vont &t€ mal dans la premiöre Eneyclopddie,” 
he wrote to Panekoneke. “Les savants nögligeaient les arts, les 
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Figure 11. Two Generations of Eneyelopedists, Social Position 


artistes nögligeaient les lettres; ceux-ci ne pouvaient rendre 
ce gu'ils savalent, ceux-lâ ne savalent rendre ce gu'ils ig- 
noralent;il en est rösulte, dans les principes et dans les faits, 
un galimatias inintelligible â tout le monde.”” He claimed to 
have outdone all his predecessors, including Diderot, in mak- 
ing contact with the workers: “Je me suis rendu habitant des 
ateliers; je me suis fait ouvrier.”“ Tt would be wrong, there- 
fore, to conclude from Figure 11 that the second Eneyclopödie 
involved fewer workers than the first, especially as Panc- 
koucke did not list any draftsmen or engravers among his 
contributors. Actually he did acknowledge the importance of 
the artists as well as the artistes (skilled workers) who stood 


86. ““Tableau et apperçu,?? pp. 48-49. 
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behind the book, but neither he nor Diderot considered them 
important enough to be named." 

The most significant difference between the two sets of En- 
eyelopedists concerned the categories of professional groups: 
doctors, lawyers, professors, and “'savants.”” Panekoucke 
used almost three times as many lawyers, proportionately, as 
Diderot and half again as many doctors. The increase of doc- 
tors (including one surgeon, Louis) may have been less pro- 
nounced than 1t looks on the bar graphs because eighteen of 
Paneckoucke's doctors worked on only one of his dictionaries, 
Mödecine. But Mödecine eventually van to thirteen volumes, 
dwarfing all the other dictionaries except Botanigue, which 
also contained thirteen volumes. So the doctors produced a 
large part of the second Exeyclopödie. The proportion of 
professors also swelled between the 1750s and 17805, As al- 
ready explained, they did technical teaching and in some 
respects resembled the technological officials, who made impor- 
tant contributions to cach of the Encyclopeddies, Both groups 
shaded off into the ““savants,”' a term that was applied to men 
who would be called scholars and scientists today. Panc- 
koucke's savanits composed 20 percent of his contributors as 
opposed to 6 percent of Diderot's. The two groups differed 
in two other respects: a great many of the carlier savants 
wrote about subjects that had no connection with the way they 
earned their living, as in the case of Watelet; and several 
wrote about diverse subjects that had no connection with one 
another, as in the case of the chevalier de Jaucourt and Dide- 
rot himself, These amateurs and generalists disappeared al- 
most entirely in the Möthodigvue, wheve the botanists wrote 
about botany and made their living from it, and the littöra- 
tenrs wrote about and lived from literature. The doctors, 
lawyers, professors, and savants made up 70 percent of Panc- 
koucke?'s Eneyelopedists. They overlapped and intermingled 


87. At one point in 1791 Panekoucke did pay tribute to ““MM. Fossier et 
Deseve, dessinateurs trös habiles?? and to his head engraver: *“M, Benard, chef- 
graveur, & gui 1'Eneyclopödie doit les plus grandes obligations, gui en a suivi les 
travaux avec un zöle öclairâ et une constance infatigable, a seul dirigâ tonte la 
gravure, ayant sous lui solxante graveurs, gui ('ont second&ö dans ce travail trös 
long, trös difficile par 1'immensit& des dötails gu?il embrassc.?? Panekoucke, “*Sur 
le Tableau eneyelopödigue et mâthodigue des trois rögnes de lu nature?” in the 
dictionary Histoire, V, 14. Of course if room were made on the bar graph of the 
authors of the Möthodigue for those sixty-three persons, it would look entirely 
different. It is possible, too, that Diderot's engravers represented a İnrger pro- 
portion of his collaborators than the 7 percent noted on the first bar graph, 
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and belonged to the same world—a world in which knowledge 
was being divided into fields dominated by a few outstanding 
experts. An enclosure movement was taking over French 
culture, led by the men of the Methodigue— that is, by profes- 
slonals, whose predominance in the second Encyclopödie shows 
how far professionalization had advanced in the second half 
of the eighteenth century." 


From Voltairianism to Professionalism 


What Panckoucke gained in expertise he lost in philosophie. 
The missing element of the Mâthodigue was Diderot, d'Alem- 
bert, Montesguleu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Turgot, Ouesnay, and 
d”Holbacı—the great figures of the first Encyclopödie, who 
were elther dead or too old to contribute to another massive 
work. The most important authors in Panckoucke's group— 
Monge, Lalande, Foureroy, Guyton de Morveau, and Lamarek 
—tended to be scientists in the modern sense of the word 
rather than philosophes in the style of Voltaire, The distine- 
ton may seem arbitrary, for the philosophe shaded off into 
the scientist in many writers, notabiy Voltaire himself, and 
“science”? retained its connotation of general *'connaissance ” 
throughout the 1780s.* Furthermore, Naigeon and Concorcet, 
who made major contributions to the second Encyclopddie, can 
be considered the intellectual heirs of Diderot and d'Alembert, 
who created the first. But Panckoucke?'s book celebrated the 
coming of age of a new generation of intellectuals, and it dif- 
fered significantiy in tone from the Dreyelayedie of the 
philosophes. 

Panckoucke set that tone himself, both as an ulti and 
an organizer of the work. His own articles in the M &thodigue 
concerned elevated subjects—Discours sur le beau, le jJuste 
et la libertö,” ““ Discours sur existence de Dieu,” ““Discours 
sur le plaisir et la douleur''—but they suffered from intel- 


88. Professionalism is used here to indicate specialization in a field of study 
from which one derives one's support. It is not used in the more rigorous man- 
ner adopted by sociologists. See Talcott Parsons, *“Professions?? in David L. 
Silis, ed., International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1968), 
XII, 536-547. 

89. See the first definition of ““science?? in the standard prerevolutionary edi- 
tion of the Dictionnaire de UV Acadömie française (Paris, 1778), II, 484: *““Con- 
naissance gu'on a de guelgue chose. 'Je sais cela de science certaine. Cela passe 
ma sçience.? ” 
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lectual flatness. Panekoucke discoursed easily on the existence 
of God without conımunicating any sense of adventure or risk 
and without hazarding a word that could offend an orthodox 
Catholic. At times he sounded deistic: “Toute la nature at- 
teste un Dieu”; at times pietistic: ““Devant le vrai chrâtien, 
toutes les conceptions humaines ne sont gue faiblesse et misöre 
pour celui dont Vesprit n'a pour but gue le tröne de Vdternel: 
west dela vertu Veffort le plus sublime gue cette rânonciation 
au monde, cet abandon de soi-möme, surtout dans leş personnes 
d'un haut rang.””** His religious ideas contained an admixture 
of elements derived from his Jansenist parents and philosophe 
friends, mainly Buffon.” A great many men of his generation 
struggled to forge a coherent view of the world from such 
incompatible sources, but Panckoucke apparently arrivedata 
workable philosophy without much strain. Instead of plunging 
into murky areas or wrestling with logical problems, he ap- 
proached his subjeets in a belletristic manner. The beautiful, 
he argued, is a fixed standard, representing the ultimate in 
man?s esthetie development. Its expression has varied, but 
only as a result of the different degrees of civilization in the 
past, the Greece of Pericles and the France of Lonis XIV 
being high points. Beauty will be attained in the future in 
proportion to man's capacity for cultivation, And Panc- 
koucke?'s discovery of its nature will resolve all the other 
problems that have tormented philosophers for centuries. 
“Ces pensâes sur le beau dtant vrales,”” he concluded, “Les 
disputes öternelles sur ce mot sont termin&es, et toutes les 
guestlons möme gui tourmentent depuis tant de siöcles les 
philosophes sur le juste, Vinjuste, la vertu, W'honnâte, Vutile, 
le döcent me paraissent rösolues, en admettant les mâmes 
principes., ?'92 

The subject of liberty inspired Panckoucke to reflect on the 
need for mastery of the passions, not on any social or political 
guestions. Most men are brutes, he observed, especially in the 
lower classes. Manual laborers resemble savages, who in turn 


90. ““Discours sur l'existence de Dieu?”? in the dictionary Logigue, mâta- 
physigue et morale, 1, 358 and ““ Discours sur le plaisir et la douleur,?” ibid., II, 
50, 

91. On Buffon see *““Discours sur (existence de Dieu,”” in Logigue, möla- 
physigue et morale, 1, 358; and on Panekoucke's Jansenist background see his 
Letire de M. Panckoucke â Messieurs le prösident et ölectenrs de 1791, p. 25. 

92. ““ Diseours sur le beau, le juste, et la libertö??” in Logigue et mâtaphysiguc 
1, 238. 
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are hardiy better than animals, owing to their lack of educa- 
tion and the harshness of their climates. Panckoucke took his 
text from William Robertson's Histoire de VU Amörigue, not 
from Rousseau. Some savages are so brutish, he explained, 
that one would have to mangle their bodies and pull out their 
nails to make them feel as much pain as that suffered bya 
well-bred European at the slightest scratch, Pleasure and pain 
increase in proportion to sensibility and civilization ; and free- 
dom grows with refinement, for liberty is the antithesis of 
animality. In extolling noble savagery and attacking the arts 
and sciences, Rousseau had got things backwards. “L'homme 
devient d'autant plus libre gu'il a Vesprit plus cultive . . 
gul fait un grand usage de sa raison et de ses lumiöres: de 
sorte gue Von peut dire gu'il y a d'autant plus de cette libert& 
dont nous parlons, gue la sociğt& oü IV'on vit est plus perfec- 
tionnde et gue les arts et les sciences y sont plus florissants. ” 
Here was a rationale for the Encyclopödie mâthodigue, though 
Panckoucke did not say so explicitly, In helping perfect the 
arts and sciences, his book would advance the cause of all man- 
kind. Of course the people who bought it might be expected to 
appreciate that message better than the people who scavenged 
the rags for its paper and transformed the rags into reams and 
pulled the reams through the presses and hauled the printed 
sheets over mountains, valleys, rivers, and plains everywhere 
from Paris to Moscow. But PanekKoucke did not pretend to 
make roonı for men of toil and sweat in his vision of the good 
life. He addressed his Enlightenment to the elite—to those 
capable of beauty, goodness, and happiness; for, as he con- 
cluded, ““la naissance, le rang, la fortune, le talent, Vesprit, le 
gönie, la vertu sont donc les grandes sources du bonheur.?*3 
The polite Enlightenment advocated in Panckoucke's three 
articles did not establish any party line to which the other 
100,000 articles adhered. The Methodigue was too vast to be 
contained within any ideology; and insofar as Panckoucke 
made his influence felt, it was as an organizer rather than an 
essayist. Although each author shaped his own text (some- 
times, as in Senebier's case, with a good deal of intervention 
from the editor), Panckoucke apportioned the assignments 
and molded the finished dictionaries into a single Eneyelo- 


98. Ibid., p. 239 and '' Discours sur le plaisir et la douleur,”? p. 45. For Pane- 
koucke's comparison of savages and ““nos forts de la douane, nos portefaix,”” 
see ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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pödie. The proportions of the Möthodigue as a whole suggest 
Panckoucke's sense of the intellectual topography of his time. 
His overall seheme kept changing, but according to the last 
and longest version of it, which he expounded in 1791, it had 
the following structure (the dictionaries are ordered accord- 
ing to size): 


Histoire naturelle 9$ vols. Grammaire, littörature gz 
Meâdecine g Finances 3 ” 
Jurisprudence 89 ” Commerce 3 
Arts et mötiers 8 ” Marine dg © 
Botanigue Dr Manufactures 3 ” 
Antiguit&s, mythologie De Physigue 2 vols. 
Histoire 5 ” Anatomie 2 vols. 
Mâtaphysigue, logigue Chirurgie 2” 
morale, öducation 4 vwels, Bois, forâts Du 
Beonomie politigue et Police, municipalitö de 
diplomatigue d vols. Beaux-arts D.M 
Art militaire 4 ” Musigue 2 ” 
Architecture 4 ” Min&draux | 
Assemblâe Nationale 4 Göographie physigue ı ” 
Mathâmatigues dr Artillerie 3 
Chimie, mgtallurgie, Ponts et chaussâes Mr 
pharmacie dr Venerie, ehasses, pöehes ol ” 
Agriculture 3 ” Eneyelopâdiana Ve 
Geographie et histoire Amusements math&- 
anciennes ge” matigues et 
Göographie moderne 3 ” physigues ja 
'Th&ologie 3 ” Arts academigues 14 vol. 
Philosophie 3 vols. 


Of course size does not serve as a measure of intrinsic im- 
portance, especially as some dictionarles grew beyond the 
bounds that Panekoucke set, but Panekoucke designed his En- 
eyclopödie with great care and invested great sums in the 
executlon of the design. So the overall proportions of the 
Methodigue provide a general indication of what he jJudged 
most worthy of enıphasis—and perhaps even of what subjects 
would be most central to the interests of an educated public. 
Panekoneke evidentily expected his customers to have a 
strong interest in the life sciences. He lavished more of his 
resources on natural history and botany, which were written 
by two of his finest Eneyclopedists (Daubenton and Lamarek), 
than on any other subject, Next came the medical sciences and 
the dictionary of Ârts et mâtiers with its offshoot Manufac- 
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tures, By contrast, chemistry, the science undergoing the most 
spectacular development at that time, received only three 
volumes and physics two. Thus the Möthodigue bears out 
Daniel Mornet's contention that elghteenth-century readers 
developed a keen interest in the sciences that seemed to bring 
them close to nature—not the nature of abstract, mathematical 
forces but of field trips, rock collections, and cabinets d'his- 
toire naturelle”* Panckoucke's Encyclopddie also illustrates 
the eighteenth century concern with putting science to work 
to improve farming, manufactuting, shipping, and transpor- 
tatilon. The liberal arts or humanities received about as much 
emphasis as the utilitarian or applied sciences. Although 
Panekoucke allotted only three volumes to literature and 
grammar, he gave a great deal of space to history, philosophy, 
fine arts, and the classics. In general, the sciences outweighed 
the other subjects in the Möthodigwe: they took up about half 
of it, as opposed to the humanities (25 percent) and what 
today would be called the social sciences (13 percent), the 
remainder being devoted to heterogenous subjects, like the 
arts acadömigues (dueling, dancing, riding, and swimming). 
Again, counting cannot convey content. One can do justice 
to the intellectual substance of those 12514 volumes only by 
reading and analyzing them, a task that lies beyond the limits 
of this book, But Just as one can get a sense of the intellectual 
life of a university by examining its faculty and its course 
offerings, so one can develop some idea of the culture conveyed 
in the Mdthodigue by studying its authors and its distribution 
of subjects. Browsing through the Mâthodiguwe is like strolling 
through a university: first one passes the small but elegant 
mathematics building; Art and Music stand to the left, History 
and Literature to the right; the natural sciences dominate a 
vast guadrangle near the gymnasium and swimming pool; and 
beyond them loom the law and medical schools. One has en- 
tered the modern world, in which subjects belong to depart- 
ments and certified experts rule over carefully demarcated 
territories. Some areas of study had not assumed their mod- 
ern shape by 1791. Chemistry, for example, had not yet shaken 
off metallurgy and pharmacy; and economics lay inchoate in 
three different dictionaries: Economie politigue et diploma- 


94. Daniel Mornet, Les sciences de la nature en France au XVille sidcle 
(Paris, 1911). See also, Jaegues Roger, Les sciences de la vie dans la pense 
française du XVL1lle sidcle (Paris, 1963). 
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iigue, Finances, and Commerce. But taken as a whole, Panc- 
koucke?'s Encyclopödie illustrates the emergence of the mod- 
ern notion of autonomous disciplines, It was eneyelopedic in 
a neutral way: it covered everything and put everything in its 
place. In that respect it had more in common with today's 
eneyelopedias—and certainly with nineteenth-century works 
like the Encyclopödie moderne (Didot fröres, Paris, 1846— 
1848) and the Grand dictionnatre universel du XIXe siöele 
(Larousse, 1866-1876) —than with the Encyelopddie of Dide- 
rot and d'Alembert. The earlier work was also universal in its 
coverage, but instead of slicing knowledge into segments, it 
treated all intellectual activities as parts of an organic whole, 
symbolized by the tree of knowledge. 

Diderot and d'Alembert labeled the central trunk of that 
tree “philosophy.” It grew out of the faculty of “reason,” 
and one of its remotest outcroppings was a small branch 
called ““revealed theology,?? which sprouted next to ““knowl- 
edge of good and evil spirits: divination, black magic.” Phi- 
losophy and theology occupied separate, three-volume 
structures on Panckoucke's conceptual campus. Panckoucke 
put an expert in charge of each: philosophy went to Naigeon, 
Diderot”s atheistic disciple, and theology to Bergier, the king”s 
confessor. Far from becoming entangled in debate, the two 
men concenirated on putting their own houses in order by 
cleaning up the clutter from the first Encyclopddie. Although 
he paid tribute to Diderot, Naigeon condemned the philosophi- 
cal articles in the earlier work for amateurism. His own dic- 
tionary provided a thorough survey of the major schools of 
philosophy. It was a solid, somewhat pedantic reference book, 
which apparentiy had no difficulty in getting past the royal 
censor.” Bergier had earned a reputation as a leading op- 
ponent of the philosophes; and in undertaking his dictionary, 
he emphasized his determination to expunge the heresies that 
had made Diderot's work effective as an instrument of En- 
lightenment: ““Dans plusicurs autres (articles) on &tale les 
objections des hör&tigues, et on supprime les röponses des 
thöologiens catholigues .. . De ces divers döfauts il en rö- 
sulte un plus grand, c'est gue la doctrine de 1 Eneyclopödie 


95. Ses Naigeon's prospectus in Beaux-Arts, 1, xxxv; his letter to Panekoucke 
of Feb. 16, 1788, in Mathâömatigves, III, 15-23; and the dictionary of philosophy 
itself, which became more adventuresome in the two volumes published after 
1789. 
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est un tissu de contradictions.??” And like all the second-genera- 
tion Eneyelopedists, he objected to the lack of professionalism 
in his predecessors. “Les articles faits par des thöologlens, 
surtout par M. Mallet, sont en göndral assez bien; les autres, 
conıposös par des littörateurs mal instruits ou infidöles, ont 
&t€ servilement copids d'aprös les controversistes Protestants 
ou Sociniens. ”*9 Diderot had reveled in contradictions and had 
enjoyed the points where subjects ran into each other. Instead 
of treating philosophy as an autonomous subject, he had 
breathed it into everything he did. It ran through his entire 
Eneyclopddie, from A to Z, as an informing spirit. He had 
expressed it with wit, irreverence, and passion, interjecting it 
> between the lines, stocking it in unexpected corners, and slip- 
ping it into audacious eross-referenceş like '*ANTHROPOPHAGES 
. . . Voyez EUCHARISTIR, COMMUNION, AUTEL, ete.” Diderot's 
mordaney disappeared in the vast stretches of Wissenschaft 
that Paneckoncke laid out for the later Hneyclopedists. 

In reinforcing the tendeney for knowledge to become com- 
partmentalized and science professionalized, Panckoucke did 
not turn his back on the Enlightenment. The intellectual move- 
ment assoclated with the philosophes included a commitment 
to decipher the secrets of nature by scientific investigation 
as well as determination to crush /'infâme. The Möthodigue ex- 
tended the former aspect of the Enlightenment and eliminated 
the latter, In this way it became completely acceptable to the 
regime, for the authorities had never objected to Diderot's 
attempt to survey all the arts and sciences, only to his use of 
that survey asa cover for unorthodox philosophie. Panckoucke 
stripped off that cover and rearranged the sciences ina way 
that would not offend anyone in power. Once isolated in 
separate dictionaries, subjects like philosophy could be kept 
within official limits. Every volume was censored; in fact 
twelve of the seventy-three authors were censors themselves. 
Not only did the book appear “'avec approbation et privilöge 
du roi,” but also by special concession Panckoucke received 
an extra-long, forty-year privilege. He said that he would 
never have been able to accomplish so much, “*si |administra- 
tion n'avait pas eu la bont& de nous seconder dans les dif- 
förentes demandes gue nous lui avons faites.''7 And he dedi- 
cated a dictionary to almost every minister of Louis XVI. 


96. Beauz-dAris, 1, xxxiv. 
97. Mathömatigues, ILI, vii. 
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Far from threatening the established order, the Encyelopödie 
methodigue appcared with the royal stamp of approval, vir- 
tually as an official publication. 


Launching the Biggest Book of the Century 


The official support of the enterprise certainly sulted Panc- 
koucke's interest as a businessman, and Panckoucke becanıe 
more and more interested in the Möthodigue as time went on. 
ile kept tinkering with it, rearranging its parts and expanding 
its scope. The original blueprint of 1779 looked small in com- 
parison with the gigantic seheme of 1789-1791, which has Just 
been deseribed, One can follow the evolution of the project 
during those ten years through Panekoucke?s correspondence 
with the STN. Although his letters do not contain enough 
information to reconstruct the full business history of the 
book, they show how Pancekoucke launched the speculation and 
how it grew, as he continually enlarged his plans and post- 
poned the date for their realizatlon. 

Panekoucke originally planned to publish the first five vol- 
umes of the Möfhodigue in April 1779, but when April arrived, 
he decided to delay them and the publication of the prospectus 
until December. Having accumulated only a few manuseripts 
by mid-June, he revised that decision and put off publication 
for another year.** By mid-July he had signed contracts with 
three authors, had lined up his censors, and had completed 
plans for all twenty of the dictionaries that he then expected 
would constitute the entire Eneyclopödie. ” In August he 
thought that he could get the first volumes out by July 1780. 
By October he had signed contracts for two more dictionaries 
and had become so absorbed in the Methodigue that he ne- 
glected the guarto, according to complaints by the STN.“ 
This confliet of interest disappeared with the liguidation of 
the guarto in February 1780, but the next months produced 
additional complications and delays. “'Cette entreprise est 
herissâe de toutes sortes de difficult&s,”? Panckoucke wrote in 
September. ““.Je compte cependant en publier le prospectus en 
1781, mais il ne paraitra rien avant deux ans. Je ne veux pas 
jJouer ma fortune au hasard. les souscriptions me deöcide- 


98. Panekoueke to STN, June 15, 1779. 
99. Panckoucke to STN, July 10, 1779. 
100, Panekoueke to ST'N, Oet. 15, 1779. 
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ront.?93 Bytheend of 1780, he had signed the contracts for all 
twenty dictionaries, but he had stopped talking euphorically 
about the “belle entreprise” that would cap his career, He 
now felt torn between hope and despair: ““J'ai döjâ pass& 
vingt actes. Ü'est un &norme projet, gui, â guelgues fois, 
m”elöve Vâme et dans d'autres moments Veffraje.?'192 

Panckoucke's optimism turned downward because of the dif- 
ficulties in coordinating and financing the simultaneous pro- 
duction of twenty treatises. Although he rarely mentioned his 
work in his letters to Neuchâtel, he did not disguise the fact 
that it had got off to a bad start: “C'est un projet de dure 
conception et exöcution. Les deux volumes de physigue gue j'ai 
publiğs ne rdussissent pas trop et ne peuvent convenir â ce 
plan. U'auteur (c'est M. Brisson) n'a pas bien saisi ce gu'il 
fallait faire.'79* The failure of Brisson's dictionary threat- 
ened to ruin the whole enterprise because it was the first to be 
finished. Panekoucke had expected to launch his subseription 
campaign in the wake of its success, and he counted on the in- 
come from the subseriptions to finance the production of the 
next nineteen dictionaries, He therefore withdrew Brisson?s 
work from the Encyclopödie and marketed it as a separate 
book, while commissioning Monge to produce a new dictionary 
of physics and postponing the subseription once again." 

All these extra expenses and delays produced recriminations 
fvom the other publishers who had invested in the Methodigue, 
but Panckoucke's partners seem to have been easy to handle 
in comparison with his authors, who could not even agree on 
the phrasing of the general prospectus. It still had not ap- 
peared in April 1781, when Plomteux reported to the STN on 
the state of affairsin Paris; ““Vingt auteurs diffârents presgue 
jamais d'accord sur leurs op&rations, trouvent chague jour 
guelgues changements â faire. J'ai dü convenir avec M. Pane- 
koucke, et vous conviendrez vous-möme, gue la chose du monde 
la plus difficile est de concilier vingt gens de lettres tenant tous 
trös fortement â leur opinion et tr&s peu dispos&s â la sacrifler 
aux intöröts du libraire. Cen'est plus M. Brisson gui est eharg& 


101, Panckoucke to ST'N, Sept. 28, 1780. 

102. Panekouecke to STN, Nov. 10, 1780. 

103. Panekoueke to STN, Mareh 31, 1781. 

104. The STN papers contain a letire circulaire by Panckoucke dated Feb. 28, 
1781, in which he offered Brisson?s Dictionnaire gönöral, universel & raisonn& de 
physigue to the booksellers of Europe, without indicating that it had ever had 
any conngetion with the Encyolopödie mâöthodigue. 
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de la physigue. Il a fallu employer un autre auteur â cette 
partie essentielle. Vous sentez guc ces changements doivent 
en apporter dans le plan et gue ce serait une chose intermina- 
ble pour tout autre gue M. Panekoucke, â gul il ne faut en 
vöritâ pas en vouloir. Son courage a besoin d'ötre soutenu, et 
&'est ce gue je chercherai â faire pour nos intârâts com- 
muns.?799 By May 1781, Panekoucke had settled with the 
printers and paper suppliers but still had not reached a final 
decision about the format of the work and its pressrun. He 
decided to publish the prospectus and assess the public's 
reaction to it before taking the last, irreversible steps in the 
production process. He now referred to the Encyeclopddie 
mâthodiguc darkiy as the book that would send him to his 
grave: “Les eneyelopödies ont empolsonu& ma vie et me 
conduiront au tombeau. J'y ai sans doute gagnâ, mais les 
soins, les soucis, les inguiğtudes, les travaux ont &t& dnor- 
mes 77106 

The prospectus finally appeared in December 1781. It 
showed how much the enterprise had grown in size and ex- 
pense since Panckoucke had taken it over from the Li&geois 
in 1779. Panckoucke now announced twenty-six dictionaries 
instead of twenty, in addition to the Vocabulaire umiversel 
and the seven volumes of plates, The book would appear in 
two formats: a guarto, which would have three columns to the 
page and would run to forty-two volumes of text, and an oc- 
tavo in two columns and eighty-four volumes. The seven 
guarto volumes of plates would be the same for both formats 
and so would the price: 672 livres. The subscription would 
close on July 1, 1782. After that, the book would cost 798 livres, 

105. Plomteux to STN, April 14, 1781. 

106. Panekoucke to STN, May 8, 1781. By this time Panckoucke had called 
upon his associates to furnish additional capital, Plomteux tried to elarify the 
situation, which had become badiy elouded over, in a letter to the STN from 
Parison May 1, 1781: *“M. Panekoucke s'est röservö la gestion de toute |'?affaire, 
a contractâ ici avec les imprimeurs et les papetiers et fournira chague ann&âe un 
compte de toute ('entreprise. Ma mise sera de 5,000 livres par mois, & commencer 
en octobre ou novembre prochain, et continuera sur le möme pied jJusgu'â ce gue 
les souseriptions puissent fournir â la döpense. C'est done du succös de WVentre- 
prise gue döpend le plus ou moins de fonds gu'il faudra avancer et gui ne peut 


&tre actuellement fix&, On n'est plus certain du nombre du tirage, ni du format. 
Le goüt du public gu”'on pressentira par le prospectus döterminera Wun et (autre. 


Vous sentez, Messieurs, et vous ötes convenus vous-mömes â Lyon, gu'il n'dtait 
pas possible d'entreprendre une affaire de cette importance sans faire guclgues 
tentatives pour reconnaitre les moyens de la İaire râussir. C'est ce gu” avait 
(fait| le projet du Dictionnaire de physigue gu'il a fallu sacrifier, Voilâ tout ce 
gue j6 sais.”” 
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and Panckoucke promised solemnly to maintain that retail 
price, no matter what should happen to him or his business, in 
order to protect the investment of the subseribers. They 
would get a bargain, he insisted: more than half again as much 
text as in the original Ewcyclopödie at half the price. They 
would pay for the volunıes as he issued them, in installments, 
at 12 livres per guarto volume of text and 24 livres per volume 
of plates. In this way, the subseribers would spread a series 
of relatively small payments, usually 24 livres each, over a 
period of five years, easing the strain on their finances—and 
on Panckoucke's, too, although he did not mention this con- 
sideration, for he needed a steady flow of capital to pay for 
the printing operation. He promised to complete the job by 
July 1, 1787—that is, to produce a mammoth edition of forty- 
two-volume guarto and eighty-four-volume octavo Eneyclo- 
pödies, written, mostly from scratch, by the most distinguished 
savants in France and printed, on the best paper and with the 
finest type, by the leading printers of Paris, in only five years. 

Panekoucke did not say how much he would pay his writers, 
but if his twenty-six contracts resembled his earlier agree- 
ments with Fougeroux and others, he must have planned to 
spend at least 200,000 livres on copy." That sum looked small 
in comparison with the projected production costs, Of course 
Panekoucke could not estimate the printing charges accurately 
until he knew how many subseriptions he had sold. But he 
could make some rough guesses, Suppose he produced 4,000 
sets of the guarto and he paid the printers and paper suppliers 
at the same rate as that stipulated in his contracts with Du- 
plain: his production costs for the guarto edition alone would 
come to 562,800 livres. In fact, printing expenses were much 
higher in Paris than in the provinces or Switzerland—30-40 
percent higher, Panckoucke later claimed."*“ And the octavo 
Meâthodigue, which reguired new typesetting, could have 
brought Panekoneke's total expenses into the range of two 
million livres, That was the estimate that he himself produced 
in the prospectus : “est un objet de dâpense de prös de deux 
millions,” and it was a staggering sum, even for someone who 


107. Later, in his ““Repr&sentations du sieur Panekoncke, entrepreneur de 
VEneyelopödie möthodigue, â Messicurs les souseripteurs de cet ouvrage??” (1789), 
in Mathâömatigues, LII, viii, Panckoucke wrote, “*“La seule copie de cet ouvrage 
nous revient â& plus de six cent mille livres, gucigue, dans nos premiers calculs, 
nous n'eussions pas eru gu'elle düt nous en coüter möme deux cent.”? 

108. Ibid., p. xiii, 
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had recentiy elosed the accounts of Duplain's Eneyclopfdie, 
where the production costs had come to a million and a half. 
Speculation on such a scale did not occur often in the cight- 
eenth century. So in the prospectus, Panekoucke seemed to be 
taking a deep breath before plunging into icy, unknown 
waters: “Une &dition complöte de VEneyclopödie, par ordre 
de matiöres, nous a paru si effrayante au premier coup-d'ocil, 
gue, guelgue habitude guc nous ayons des grandes entreprises 
en librairie, ce n'est gu'aprös y avoir trâs mürement pense et 
avoir considör& la possibilit& de son ex&cution sous toutes les 
faces, gue nous nous y sommes engagös et gue nous avons 
r&solu de Ventreprendre. ''199 


The speculation on the Encyelopedie methodigue became so 
intertwined with the other Encyclopödie enterprises that its 
history cannot be understood separately from theirs. It was 
both a predecessor and a successor of the guarto, for it de- 
scended from Diderot's memoir of 1768 and Suard's refonte 
of 1776, yet it did not take shape until Panckoucke took over 
Deveria's project of 1778. While splicing together specula- 
tions on the Encyclopedie, Panckonucke also wove other huge 
enterprises into his grand strategy of publishing. For a few 
months in 1778 and 1779, he almost monopolized the works of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Buffon as well as the Hneyclopedie. 
Although it is not possible to follow all of these speculations 
to their concelusion, it is important to appreciate their con- 
vergence; for they represent the final flowering of the En- 
lightenment under the Old Regime. The production of 
Lumiğres may have gone through a more critical period 
around 1750, when many of the great books first burst into 
print. But seen as a diffusion process, the Enlightenment went 
through an egually important phase in the late 1770s, when 
speculators serambled furiously to produce massive editions 
of the works of the philosophes for a kind of “mass”? audience 
—not the illiterate masses, of course, but ordinary readers 
seattered throughout western Huvope. AHhough it has never 
been noticed, this second harvest of Enlightenment publishing 
deserves close study because It represenis the high point in 
the spread of philosophic works before the Revolution. The 
Eneyclopödie played a crucial part in this diffusion process, 
both in the 1750s andin the 17705, both in its folio format and 


109. Mercure, Dec.8, 1781, p. 248. 
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ın-guarto, both as a collection of heresies and as a compendium 
of sclences. The scientific element predominated in the ulti- 
mate Encyclopödie of the Enlightenment, but Panckoucke had 
hardiy published half of it before 1789, when the fate of his 
final speculation became bound up with the fate of France in 
a revolution that transformed the organizatlon of culture aş 
well as society and politics. 
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YTTYYYYYYYYY 


ENCYCLOPEDİSM, 
CAPITALISM, AND REVOLUTTON 


The final stage in the history of the Encyclopödie during 
the eighteenth century looks like an entanglement of “'isms”: 
Eneyelopedism, capitalism, Jacobinism, and related tendencies 
such as professionalisnı and öftatisme. By following the En- 
cyelopödie mâthodigue through the stormy last years of the 
century, it should be possible to see how those abstract phe- 
nomena operated in concrete situations and how the history 
ofthe book fitimnto thelarger context of history in general. 


Panekoucke's Folly 


By December 1781, when he issued the first prospectus for 
the Möthodigue and opened his subseription campaign, Panc- 
kouncke realized that he might be standing on the brink of a 
two-millilon livre disaster. Nonetheless, he resolved to push 
ahead. The prospectus committed him to producing a forty- 
two-volume, three-column guarto edition and an eighty-four- 
volume octavo edition of the new text by July 1, 1787. It gave 
the public seven months, from December until July 1782, to 
purchase the book at the subseription price of 672 livres—a 
spectacular bargain, it proclaimed, considering what the sub- 
seribers would get for their money: the greatest eneyelopedia 
of all time, a compendium of everything known to man, the 
most useful work ever written, and a book that was a library 
in itself. 

Panckoucke's sales talk might sound suspicious to anyone 
who knew the inside story of his previous Eneyclopddies. 
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A eynic could even read the prospectus as an implicit confes- 
slon about the trieks and frauds involved in the marketing of 
the guarto, for Panekoucke kept insisting on what he would 
not do to sell the Möthodigue. He would not cut the price after 
the subseription was elosed. He would not extend the subserip- 
tion beyond its deadline under any pretext whatsoever, He 
would not publish any of the dictionaries separately or pro- 
duce any subseguent version of the book, which could make 
the present model fall in value. He would not permit any 
devlation from the high standard of printing and paper ex- 
emplified by the sample pages he distributed with the pro- 
spectuses. He would not allow any fagging in the production 
schedule : the dictionaries would come out regularly, in twenty- 
three installments, the first few volumes in July 1782, the last 
without fail, five years later, And he would not attempt to 
sgueeze more money out of the subseribers, who were to pay 
eleven livres for each volume of text they received, by produc- 
ing more than the preseribed number of volumes. Panekoucke 
considered it so important to assuage the public's fear of this 
last ruse, which had given rise to more complaints than any 
other of Duplain?s devices for muleting the subseribers of the 
guarto, that he promised emphatically to keep the sets down 
to forty-two guarto and eighty-four octavo volumes, or, if he 
exceeded that limit by more than three volumes of text and one 
of plates, to give away the extra volumes free of charge. Every 
promise to the new subsecribers corresponded to a low blow 
inflieted on the old ones, and Panekoncke was to break almost 
all of his promises in the course of his management of the 
Meöthodigue—not because he meant to swindle his customers 
but because the speculation spun out of his control.! 

By Mareh 1782 it became clear that the enterprise had got 
off to a disastrously bad start: only a tiny number of sub- 
seriptions had trickled in—less than 30, in the case of the 


1. That Panckoucke keyed his sales campaign to the public's fear of being 
duped by the same teehnigues that he and Duplain had used in marketing the 
guarto seems evident from a elose reading of the prospectus. Sec especialiy the 
paşsage on p. 151 of the version in the Mercure of Dec. 8, 1781, whiclı begins: 
““Guoigue nous ayons toujours rempli avec la plus serupuleuse exactitude les 
engâgements gue nous avons pris avec le public, cependant, comme il est au- 
jJourd'hui plus en garde gue jamais contre toute espöce de souseription, nous nous 
croyons obligâs, dans une entreprise de cette importance, de lui donner toutes les 
assurances gul peuvent &6tablir une confiance röciprogue, solt pour İ'exöcution de 
Vouvrage conformâment au Prospectus, soit pour le temps de la livraison des 
volumes, soit pour leur nombre, soit enfin pour fixer irrövocablement le prix.” 
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octavo edition—yet Panckoucke had counted on 5,000 subserip- 
tilons and needed about 4,000 to cover his costs, '“Nous &tlons 
â cette &pogue au dösespoir de nous y ötre engagös, ” he later 
explained.? ““Nous la (the Encyclopödie meöthodigue| regar- 
dions comme absolument dösespâre, Cependant nous avlons 
fait des achats de papier considörables, presgue tous les actes 
&talent pass€s avec les auteurs, et toute notre İortune compro- 
mise.”? He faced a terrible choice; he would either have to 
reorganize the whole speculation in some way that would win 
over the public, or he would have to abandon it, with a loss of 
hundreds of thousands of livres and a great deal of pride. 
Despite the immensity of his investment in the general prepara- 
tions and the first volumes, which were due to appear in July, 
Panckoucke might have saved his fortune had he declared 
himself defeated. But he was a gambler, He decided to raise 
the stakes and toremain in the betting for another round. 

On March 16, the Mercure announced that Panckoucke had 
scrapped the octavo edition and would publish the guarto 
with pages made up of two columns rather than three, as in 
his original plan. The two-column format would be vastiy 
more pleasing to the eye, but it would necessitate a reduction 
in the size of the paper and an expansion in the number of 
volumes. Panckoucke now promised to fit his text into fifty- 
three volumes of ““papier carr& fin de Limoges” instead of 
forty-two volumes of “grand raisin.” The type, petit romain 
cast especialiy for the book by Fournier of Paris, would re- 
main the same—and so would the price. But anyone who 
wanted to purchase this typographically superior Eneyelo- 
pödie would have to move fast because Panckoucke now felt 
constrained to close the subseription on April 30, He would 
open a second subscription on May 1, but it would cost 751 
livres, Even at that price the Möthodigue was a bargain, he 
assured the public; anyone who failed to take advantage of his 
offer by April 1783, when the second subseription was to close 
irrevocabiy, would have to buy the book at a retail price of 

2. Panekoucke, *“Nouveaux &elaircissements,?? Mathömatigues, IlI, xx, Pane- 
koucke made clear that it was not merely the octavo subecription that had failed, 
because he stressed that by March 1782 he had accumulated only “'un petit nombre 
de souscripteurs de ces deux formats.'? He later said that the two subseriptions 
together had produced only 400-500 subseribers. Manufactures, arts et mâtiers, 
seconde partie, IlI, vliv. Ses also Beduz-dris, I, Ix: “'Nous observerons gue le 
public n?'a voulu d'aucun de ces formats .. . et gu'au mois de mars 1782 nous 


&tions au dösespoir de nous ötre engagös dans cette grande entreprise et gue nous 
la regardions comme absolument impossible, ?? 
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888 livres, Of course those who had already subseribed could 
reguest the return of their down payment (36 livres), if they 
did not want to accept Panekoucke's new terms. But he made 
his terms seem more attractive than ever, for he had originally 
set the retail price at 798 livres. He wanted to stampede the 
public into subseribine by playing on its bargain-hunting in- 
stinet. That strategy could not succeed if word got out that the 
enterprise was on the verge of collapse. So Panckoucke de- 
scribed his original subseription campaign as a smashing 
success: he had only reorganized it in order to satisfy the 
public's desire for an improved format, he explained. He was 
forging ahead with the printing; two volumes were already 
in press and there would have been twelve, if the founders had 
been able to supply the type fast enough. The first volume of 
plates had nearly been completed, and a sample copy could be 
inspected in his shop at the Hötel de Thou by anyone who 
doubted his ability to execute his plan as he had promised. 
This maneuver, which Panckoucke later described as a 
desperate “'dernier effort pour ramener le public,” appar- 
ently worked wonders. Panckoucke later claimed that it 
brought in 5,000 subseriptions, and according to a statement 
he issued in 1788, 4,042 subseribers signed up at the 672-livre 
rate before May 1, 1782. On that date Panckoucke published a 
second general prospectus, which repeated the propositions 
of the first, except for some clauses about the new format and 
price and a few unobtrusive remarks about the size of the new 
guarto edition. İnstead of offering to give away any volumes 
that should exceed the limit, Panckoucke now indicated that 
the text might run to three or four volumes more than the 
fifty-three that he expected to produce. In that case, the sub- 
seribers would pay for the extra volumes at the subscription 
rate of eleven livres each; and if, against all expectations, he 
should have to produce still more, they would pay only six 


3. Mercure, Mareh 16, 1782. , 

4. Panckoucke, *' Eelaircissements relatifs & un premier titre d'une souserip- 
tion â 672 |livres|,”? Mathömatigues, IYI, Ix, 

5. ““Lettre de M. Panekoucke, en date de novembre 1788, öcrite aux auteurs 
de 1'Eneyelopödie,*? Mathömatigues, Ill, xiv, 'This figure included an undeter- 
mined number of persons who had originally subseribed to Deveria's Eneyelo- 
pödie, Panckoucke gave them the choice of accepting his terms or trying to get 
their down payments back from Deveria, whose role in the enterprise received 
only the seantiest recognition in the original prospectus, See Mercure, Dec. 8, 1781, 
p. 152. For Panekoucke's remark about 5,000 subscriptions see Manufactures, ILI, 
xliv, In faet, the total seems to have been 4,850. 
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livres per volume.! The 751-livre subseription did badiy. Only 
about 808 customers signed up before May 31, 1786, when he 
elosed i£—ihree years later than he had said he would." But 
it was remarkable that he could sell almost 5,000 subseriptions 
after the market had already absorbed 25,000 sets of the origi- 
nal Encyclopödie; and the installments paid by the subscribers 
seemed certain to provide enough capital for him to continue 
production and to cream off a handsome profit in the end—if 
nothing went wrong. 

Between 1782 and 1786, things seemed to go right, Panc- 
koucke had found a formula for taking advantage of the de- 
mand for a revised Eneyclopödie. The demand certainly 
existed, despite the proliferation of the carlier editions, for 
the ST'N received several letters from Freneh booksellers who 
considered the Möthodigue superior and more sellable than 
its predecessors. In Mareh 1780, soon after the first rumors 
about an “eneyclopödie par ordre de matiöres”” had spread 
through the booksellers? grapevine, Machuel of Rouen re- 
ported, “Il ya bien des möcontents pour Vödition in-guarto, et 
la nouvelle gul va paraitre est pröförde.”” Carez of Toul made 
the same observation a year later; and so did Gaches of 
Montauban, who regretted subscribing to the guarto, “vu 
gu'on nous propose une nouvelle &dition, gul se fait â Paris 
dans une methode gui selon nes faibles lumiöğres rendra cet 
ouvrage plus utile et plus parfait.” Judging from these letters, 
Panckoucke had a sense of what would sell: the public wanted 
an improved and reorganized Encyclopödie, not Just pure 
Diderot. Back in 1778, Lair of Blois had informed the STN 
that he regretted the demise of the original Lidgeois Mâtho- 
digue—which Panckoucke was then secretly appropriating 
for himself —because it “aurait ct€ admirable, si elle eüt 6t& 
ex€cutee sulvant le plan gu'ils m'ont envoy&: 36 volumes in- 
folio ou 144 in-octavo avec plus de 3,000 planches : abandonner 
Vordre alphabetigue des mots pour suivre celle des matiöres 
etait la vrale, Vutile, et Vint&ressante Encyelopfdie, gu'on ne 
peut donner trop töt.” So for all its extravagance, Pane- 


6. Panekoucke reprinted the text of the second prospectus in Beaux-dris, 1 
—iviii, 

7. Panekoueke did not reveal the size of the second subseription, but in his 
““Lettre... aux auteurs”? of 1788 he said that the first subseription ineluded 
4,042 subscribers. In his notice ““Sur les prâötendus böndfices actuels de cet 
ouvrage,”? printed in Mathömatigues, III, xvi, he said that they *“forment plus 
des cing-sixiğmes de la totalit&, ?? 


, 
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koucke's plan did correspond to the continuing demand for 
Encyelopedism among eighteenth-century French readers.9 

Having got a firm grip on the French market, Panckoucke 
reached out toward the rest of Europe. In 1788 Jaegnes 
Thevin, bookseller to the court of Spain, came to Paris to 
negotlate the purchase of 300 sets and the rights to a Spanish 
edition with plates to be supplicd by Panekoueke. Upon his 
return to Madrid, he and another prominent dealer, Antonio 
de Sancha, issued a Spanish translatlon of the prospectus and 
reportediy filled a subseription, thanks to support from the 
government and the Inguisitor General himself. Panckoucke 
eventually sold 330 French Eneyclopedies in Spain, and the 
Spanliards produced eleven volumes of their translatlon—an 
indication of how much the Spain of Charles TTI differed from 
that of Charles LI and perhaps also of how much Panckoucke 
had watered down Diderot's text. In the summer of 1788, how- 
ever, the Spanish Inguisition confiscated all the Encyclopedies 
in the warehouse of Panckoucke's Spanish agent, who fled to 
France, proclaiming himself a victim of fanaticism. Although 
Panckoucke believed he had the backing of a special board 
of censors named by the Council of Castile, he never recovered 
the 330 subseriptions; and the Spanish authorities cut short 
the publication of the translation. 

An Italian translation got under way in Florence, reportediy 
with a 60,000-ducat subsidy fronı Leopold, the enlightened 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Panckoucke angled for a subsidy of his 
own İrom Catherine TI of Russia, and he boasted that the Turks 
thought so highiy of his book that they, too, planned to trans- 
late it. Although none of these projects came to anything, they 
indicate how well the enterprise was succeeding. İt even pene- 
trated the American market, thanks to the help of Thomas 
Jefferson, who doctored its article on the United States and 
recruited several subseribers, ineluding Franklin, Madison, 
and Monroe. 

The success of the Möthodigue also became apparent from 

.the number of counterfeit editions it inspired. Panckoucke 
noted, with a touch of pride, that it was being pirated in five 
places by 1789: Padua, Venice, Milan, Nice, and Liğge. He 
might have added the Swiss edition, which, as explained above, 
typified the way the pirates operated. The Lidgeois project 


8. Maehuel to STN, Mareh 31, 1780; Carez to STN, Dee, 17, 1781; Gaches 
to STN, Jan. 3, 1782; and lairto STN, Nov.11, 1778. 
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also provides an egually good example of Eneyelopddie pri- 
vateering. İn a printed circular letter to the major booksellers 
of Furope, a *“Socicte typographiguc de Liğge,” backed by 
a group of anonymous *“nâgociants-entrepreneurs,”” offered to 
supply counterfeit Mâfhodigues for 677 livres a set—74 livres 
less than the cost of Panckoucke's second subscription. They 
promised that *“V'âdition gue İon propose, faite serupuleuse- 
ment sur celle de Paris, n'en diffârera gue par linförlorit& 
du prix et la supârioritö de Vexecution.”” The Iiögeois also 
proposed a deluxe edition of 200 copies on extra-large paper. 
And they tried to edge into Panekoucke?s market by winning 
over the middlemen. They offered bookdealers a discount of 
150 livres for each copy and a free thirteenth copy for every 
twelve subseribed, making a magnificent profit of 2,477 livres 
for the dealer who could sell thirteen sets at the retail price. 
Attractive as they seemed, these sehemes for counterfeit En- 
eyclopedies all collapsed. By expanding and Italianizing Panc- 
koucke's work, the Paduans kept their enterprise going until 
1799, and the Liğgeois completed an eight-volume edition of 
the dictionary of theology in 1792. But no publisher found 
it possible to reproduce the whole set of dictionaries, not be- 
cause of any slackening in the general zeal for piracy but 
because the Mâthodigue became so enormous that it threatened 
to excecd the capacity of Panckoucke himself.? 


9. For information on the various Eneyclopödie projects outside France see: 
Thiriot to STN, April 8, 1783; Mercure, March 28, 1789; ““ Repr&sentations du 
sicur Panekoucke, entrepreneur de |?'Encyelopödie mâthodigue, â Messieurs leg 
souseripteurs de cet ouvrage?? in Mathömatigues, IlI, xili; *“Lettre de M. Pane- 
koucke & Messicurs les souseripteurs de 1? Eneyelopddie??” in Histoire, V, 1; Panc- 
koucke's Avis on the thirtieth and forty-eighth installments in Manufactures, 
III, xi, xlii; Correspondance littöraire, philosophigue et critigue par Grimm, 
Diderot, Raynal, Meister, etc., ed. Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 1880), XILI, 135; 
and Mömoires secrets, entries for Aug. 25, 1783, and Jan. 12, 1787. The guotation 
comes from a printed circular, sent to the STN with a covering letter by J. J. 
Tutot and C. J. Renoz of Liğge, on Dec. 16, 1783, Tutot and Renoz were the 
leaders of the Sociğt& typographigue de Liğge, whicli seems to have been created 
primarily in order to counterfeit the Möthodigue. On Jefferson 's involvement with 
J. N. Dömeunier/?s article on the United States in the Möthodigue see The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd (Princeton, 1950——), X, 3-11. Jeffer- 
son suggested that Panckoucke establish an agent in Philadelphia for collecting 
subseriptions. Jefferson to David 8. Franks, March or April 1783, ibid., VI, 258. 
But as he noted in a letter to Francis Hopkinson of Jan. 26, 1786 (ibid., IX, 
224), he found it diffeult to get good service from Panekoucke, even in Paris: 
““I have sent several times to M. Panekouecke for the three livraisons of your 
Eneyclopödie not yet delivered. The last answer this evening, after sending ten 
times in the course of the day, is that he will send me both yours and Doctr. 
Franklin 's tomorrow morning. ?”? 
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The Möthodigue suffered from gigantısm. With every in- 
stallment it seemed to get bigger, farther away from comple- 
tlon, more unmanageable, and less marketable. Öne cannot 
tell how this disease overcame the book because the manu- 
script sources thin out after 1781, making it impossible to 
reconstruct the inside story of its publishing history. But 
Panekoucke issued so many prospectuses, memoirs, Avis, cir- 
cular letters, fllers, and other advertising material that one can 
follow the main lines of its evolution. 

The authors proved to be the hardest element to manage in 
the enterprise. Their copy was usualily too lengthy and too 
late, andit freguentiy failed to arrive at all, Brisson's botehed 
dictionary of physics had ruined Panekoucke's plan to begin 
publication in 1781; so the prospectus set July 1782 or August 
“au plus tard” as the publication date of the first installment, 
and it promised that at least six volumes would be out by 
the end of the year. 

On August 10, however, Panckoucke notified the subseribers 
through the Mercure that the first volume, now recast as a dic- 
tlonary of jJurisprudence, would not appear until October be- 
cause its author, the abb& Römy, had died, leaving his papers 
impounded and in disarray, Römy's main associate had died 
the previous year, and their deaths were not the only ones to 
plague the Methodigue: Court de Göbelin died in 1784 before 
he had produced a single word for his volume on antigğmit€s, 
which put that dictionary back three years, according to Panc- 
koucke; Guenau de Montbeillard died in 1785, leaving the 
dictionary on insects in a shambles; and Watelet died in 1787, 
forcing Panekoucke to chase the manuscript for the dictionary 
of beaux-arts through the courts and to the home of his heir 
before it could be rescued, reworked, and published a year 
later." 

10. Panekoucke originaliy issued his Avis as broadsides and as notices in the 
Mercure, but he later reprinted them in certain volumes of the Möthodigue. 
Several of the broadsides may be consulted in Case Wing Z 45.18, ser. 7, Newberry 
Library. A comparison of ali three versions of the texts shows that Panckoucke 
did not alter them, so for the sake of convenience they may be cited as they ap- 
pear in the Möthodigue. The information above, for example, comes from the 
Avis on the eighteenth and the twenty-second instajlmenis reprinted in Begauz- 
Aris, 1, Ixxv and ixxxi and also from the ““'Tableau et apperçu,”? which Panc- 
koucke published at the beginning of Mathömatigues, 111. On Panckoucke's 
difficulties with the Watelet manuseript see his letter to Watelet's heir, the comte 
d'Angiviller, Mareh 15, 1787, ms. Fr, c.31, Bodlelan Library, Oxford: ““Je viens 


de faire mettre â votre adresse un exemplaire de la traduction du Lucröce, 2 
volumes in-guarto, et du Mengs, aussi deux volumes in-guarto, gue jJ'ai fait faire 
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Other authors sımpiy dropped out of the enterprise, as in the 
case of Fougeroux de Bondaroy. The abb& Baudeau withdrew 
from the dictionary of commerce, which went to Guillaume 
Grivel, a lawyer; and Digeon had to be replaced on the dic- 
tionary of finance by Rousselot de Surgy, a retired premier 
commis des finances.” Vicg d'Azyr remained in charge of the 
huge dictionary of medicine, but he contracted the writing 
out to so many colleagues that he lost control of it. Most of 
his collaborators failed to provide their copy on time, and 
those who made their deadlines suffered from the negligence 
of those who did not; for Panckoucke would not pay until the 
entire manuscript was ready for printing. This situatlon pro- 
duced some discontent among men like Fourcroy, who com- 
plained that his work went unrewarded,'? and ultimately 
Panekoucke had to rebuke Vicg for negligence : 


'Tant gue vous compterez sur vos associğs, vous n'irez point. Vous ne 
ferez pas un volume en 4 ans. Je vous avais donnâ le projet d'une 


pour Uouvrage de M. Watelet, gui est sous presse depuis trois ans. Je suis en 
avance sur cette ödition de plus de guarante mille livres. Je vous supplie, Monsieur 
le comte, de donner vos ordres, afin guüe les manuseritş solent dölivrös sans dâlai 
& M. Dussanit.”” 

11. See the contraets of Grivel, Digeon, and Rousselot de Surgy in Kenneth 
Spencer Researeh Library, University of Kansas, ms, 99. 

12. Fourcroy worked on the dictionary of medicine before taking over the 
dictionary of ehemistry in May 1791. By that time he depended on the payments 
from Panckoucke and protested when they did not arrive: *' Vous savez gue j'ai 
travaillâ sans relâche â 1'Encyclopödie depuis 1787. Je me trouve avoir fait 
actuellement la matiöre de plus d'?un volume, ct cependant je n'ai pas encore reçu 
400 livres, parce gu'il n'y a pas en effet le 10âme de mon travail imprim&. J'ai 
cru gue d'aprös nos conventions de 1789 on irait beaucoup plus vite gu'on n'avait 
&t6 jusgues lâ, et je ne me suis pas plaint. Vous avez 6t& tömoin de |'ardeur guc 
j'ai mise â döfendre les intöröts de 1'Eneyelopddie et du zöle gue jJ'ai tâch& 
d'allumer parmi mes confröres. Çuoigue jJ'aie en partie râ6ussi, puisgu'on imprime 
actuellement trois demis volumes â la fois, cela va si lentement relativement â 
ce gue j'ai fait en mon particulier gue les avances de mon temps et de mon 
İravail me deviennent on&reuses et gue je ne puis pas continuer avec la möme 
actiyit8 sans ötre en partie indemnisö ... I.'&tat de mes affaires exige gue je 
reçoive une partis du prix de mon travail â mesure gu'il est termin&. Je vous 
prie donc de me faire savoir si je puls vous demander 150 livres par mois d'ici â 
un an ou dix-huit mois. J'ai fuit au moins pour 4,000 livres de copie remise â 
M. Faure et döpos&e ehez M. Vicg. Je travaille toujours â la suite, et jJ'en suis 
â la lettre D, tandis gu'on imprime tout doucement la lettre A, gui n'est pas 
encore finie... İl fİaut bien gue je solis sür d'une certaine somme par an pour 
gue je puisse me livrer â ce travail avec la mâme ardeur.?” Panekoucke seribbled 
on the top of this letter, *“Je prie Monsieur Vieg d?Azyr de prendre lecture de 
cette lettre et lui râitöre ma priğre pour me donner jour et heure pour rögler nos 
affaires.?? Foureroy to Panekoucke, Oet. 31, 1790, Bibliothögue historigue de la 
ville de Paris, ms. 815. 
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lettre circulaire gue vous aviez d'abord approuv& et gue vous ne m'avez 
pas renvoy&. Je n'irai voir ni M, Goulin, ni M. Caille, ni gui gue ce 
solt, gue vous, Monsieur, avec gui Je serais charm& de correspondre, 
Comment pouvez-vous espörer, Monsieur, d'avoir de la copie â temps 
de tous vos coopârateurs, lorsgue je n'al jamais pu concilier les auteurs 
de la gâographie, gui n'dtalent gue deux et gu'il a fallu söparer? Si 
vous comptez sur İ'exaetitude de vos coopârateurs, ils dösoleront votre 
vie; vous desolerez le public, les souseripteurs; et vous m'empâcherez 
de remplir mes engagements. 1) faut faire votre livre avec vos lumiğres 
ou avec les livres gui existent, en ayant â vos ordres deux â trois 
secrötaires intelligents.13 


The deatlıs and broken deadlines forced Panekoucke to 
revise his production schedule over and over again, making 
the date for the completion of the book seem increasingiy 
remote. He did not keep his promise to publish six volumes 
by the end of 1782, In fact, he did not even publish the first 
installment until November of that year ; and when it came out, 
it disappointed a great many subseribers because it contained 
only the first volume of jJurisprudence, half of the first volume 
of arts et metiers, and half of the first volume of natural 
history. Half-volumes could hardiy be read, much less bound: 
but Panckoucke used them in most of his installments. In 
January 1783 he issued the second installment: the first half- 
volume of volume 1 of literature, and the first half-volume of 
volume 1 of geography. In April 1783 he issued the third: the 
first volume of plates, the first volume of commerce, and the 
second half-volume of volume 1 of aris et mötters. m August 
17883 he issued the fourth: the second half-volume of volume 1 
of geography, the second half-volume of volume 2 of jurispru- 
dence, the second half-volume of volume 1 of literature, and 
the first half-volume of volume 2 of arts et mötiers. He con- 
tinued in this fashion until the very end. It sulted him because 
he could hurry his authors into providing at least part of their 
copy and could publish many parts at the same time, thereby 
advancing all of his dictionaries along a common front, in- 
stead of stringing them out one behind the other. Not only 
would publication by disparate half-volumes sgueeze capital 
more guiekly from the subseribers (Panckoucke sold two half- 
volumes for the price of one whole volume), but more impor- 
tant it would foil the pirates; for it would be difficult to 
counterfeit and market half-volumes that came out at widely 


13. Panckoucke to Vieg â&'Azyr, undated, Arehives de Paris, SAZ 278. 
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spaced intervals. The only objections to Panekoucke's strategy 
came from the subseribers, who had to keep pile after pile of 
loose sheets sorted and stocked pending the day when they 
could be assembled, bound, and shelved as a coherent set of 
volumes.”* 

That day scemed farther and farther away, as Panckoucke 
got deeper and deeper into his dictionaries. Although he con- 
tinued to put out a few half-volumes every two or three 
months, he clearly had fallen behind sehedule by May 1786, 
when he had issued only thirty-one volumes of text. It seemed 
impossible for him to produce the twenty-two remaining vol- 
umes by his final deadline, July 1787.55 And what was more 
distressing, he could tell from the ground he had covered that 
a much longer road lay ahead: he could not get all of his 
Eneyclopddie into fifty-three volumes of text. He even faced 
an overrun of plates. He had produced five of the promised 
seven volumes of plates and had not yet exhausted aris ef 
mâtiers nor begun other subjects, notably beaux-arts and 
natural history, which reguired a great many illustrations. 
What had gone wrong? The fault was Diderot 's, Panekoucke 
explained in a note to his subseribers of May 1786. In circum- 
navigating their subjects, the new Eneyelopedists had dis- 
covered far more deficiencies in the work of their predecessors 
than they had anticipated. They felt obligated to compensate 
for the shortecomings of the original Eneyclopödie by extend- 
ing the scope of their own. “C'est la grande imperfection de 
cette premiğre Exeyclopddie, reconnue et avoude par M. Dide- 
rot lui-mâme, gui a nöcessit& une augmentatlon de volumes, ” 
Panekoucke concluded. He had already made a great deal of 
this argument in his original advertising, but he re-emphasized 
itat this point in order to present the escalation of his Ency- 
clopödie as a boon rather than an additional expense to the 
subscribers. İt would be not twice but three tinles as long as 


14. The dates and contents of the first twenty-six installments can be ascer- 
tained by compiling information from Panekoucke's Ayiş and hiş notice entitled 
““Epogues oü ont paru les vingt-six premiöres livraisons,?? all of which he re- 
printed in Beauzx-4rts, 1, Ixii—xevii, That the subseribers objected to Pane- 
koucke's publishing strategy is clear from his attempts to answer their complaints 
in his Avis, notably the Avis on the fourth installment, ibid., Ixiv. 

15. The prospectus of May 1, 1782, committed Panekecucke to complete pro- 
duction ““dans cing ans, â compter du premier juillet de cette annde.??” In a subse- 
guent clause, however, it said that the subseribers would receive the complete set 
by Dec. 1787 *““au plus tard.”? Beauz-Arts, I, Iviii, 
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Diderot's, he wrote triumphantly; it would have not 30,000 
but 100,000 additional articles; it would contain not twenty-six 
but thirty definitive dictionary-treatises .. . andsoit would 
inelude not three or four extra volumes, as he had anticipated 
earlier, but twenty. The additional cost of 6 livres per volume 
was of little importance, considering that the subscribers 
would receive the greatest book of the century, a book that 
would be more valuable than a 20,000-volume library.!9 
Panekoucke's rhetoric inflated with his price; and it did not 
persuade all the subseribers, for the Avis accompanying the 
next installments took on a beleaguered tone, They dwelt in- 
creasingiy on the subscribers? criticism and complaints and 
presented Panekoucke as a kind of mariyr, staggering under 
the weight of his responsibilities: “Le public s'est engag& 
dans cette grande entreprise par la confiance gu'il a eue en 
nous et gue nous croyons avolr meritâe par vingt-cing anndes 
de travaux, gul souvent lui ont &tö utiles. Ow'il nous la continue 
cette conflance, gu'il seconde notre zöle et notre courage; nous 
en avons besoin pour soutenir le poids de cette önorme entre- 
prise.”7 By December 1786, it was clear that the “Atlas de 
la librairie”” had stumıbled into another erisis. He did not 
produce any volumes for the next six months. When he re- 
sumed publication in May 1787, he had only reached volume 38 
of the text. But although he had fallen hopelessly behind in 
production, he resolved to forge ahead—and in fact to expand 
from thirty to thirty-six dictionaries, Heraldry now emerged 
as a separate dictionary from within history, artillery from 
within war, music and architecture from within beaux-arts. 
New subjects, like bois et foröts and arts acadömigwes (riding, 
dueling, dancing, swimming), had demanded dictionaries of 
their own. And the old dictionaries had continued to grow: 
finance from one to three volumes, literature from two to 
three, botany from two to five, jurisprudence from three to 
eight, arts et mâliers from four to ten. Panckoucke?s stable of 
authors bad also expanded: he had eighteen men working on 
medicine alone, and a basic staff of seventy-three. He pushed 
thenı as hard as he could, he explained, prodding then with 
notes about “les craintes et les alarmes des souseripteurs.??18 
Relations must have been strained, because the writers could 


16. Avis of May 1786, Beaus-Arts, 1, Ixxvi. 
17. Avis of May 1787, Beauz-Arts, 1, Ixxix. 
18. Ibid. 
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not produce copy fast enough to satisfy their employer. 
“Notre Encyclopfddie va mal,”* Panekoucke had confided to a 
friend in 1783. “Les auteurs ne travaillent point et cela me 
dösole.”? Publicly he attributed all delays to deficiencies in the 
original Encyclopödie, “oü tout est un vöritable chaos.” 
““Croit-on gu'on fasse un bon livre dans un tenıps döterminö, 
comme une piöce d'&toffe?”? be asked his subseribers in his 
Avis of May 1787. He did not remind them that in 1782 he had 
established a putting-out system for his authors by a series 
of contracts, which had specified the number of volumes to 
be written and the time allotted for the writing. But the sub- 
seribers had only to consult the prospectus to learn that Panc- 
koucke had arranged for all copy to be in by July 1785 so 
that he could finish the printing by July 1787.29 

In October 1787 Panckoucke made another attempt to save 
the speculation. He realized that even if he persuaded the 
subseribers to swallow their anger over the breaking of the 
deadline, he would have enormous difficulty in getting them to 
pay for the overrun in production. By that time he had pub- 
lished forty-two of the sevenity-three projected volumes of 
text, and the subseribers had paid 644 livres apiece. The next 
installment would take them up to or over the 672 livres that 
most of them had contracted to pay. How could he prevent 
them from stopping their payments and demanding the sur- 
plus volumes free, as he had originally promised? Instead of 
meeting that problem head-on, he tried to skirt it by a tactic 
that he called a combinaison. In a special appeal, he offered 
to provide the subseribers with two new publications, an en- 
eyelopedic atlas and a series of plates on natural history. 
Although this supplement was optional, no Eneyeclopödie 
would be complete without it, he insisted; the subsecribers 
could receive it, at a special reduced rate, along with their 
regular installments—provided they kept up with their pay- 
ments. Most of the subseribers accepted; so, as Panekoucke 
later remarked, the maneuver *“'saved”? the Methodigue by 
preventing an interruption in the flow of capital.” 


19. Panekoucke to comte de Lacepâde, Aug. 24, 1783, in Roger Hahn, ““Sur 
les döbuts de la carriğre gcientifigue de Lacepâde,?”” Revue d'histoire des sciences, 
XXVII (1974), 352. 

20. Panekoucke deseribed the terms of the original contraets in his prospectus 
of May 1782, which he reprinted in Beaux-Arts, 1, iviii. 

21. “Röponse de M., Panckoucke â M. le comte d'Hulst”' in Mathömatigues, 
III, xix. Panckoucke provided 2 somewhat confusing explanation of his proposal 
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In faet, the supplementary art work merely postponed Panc- 
koucke's reckoning with the subseribers for less than a year. 
The crisis came to a head again in November 1788. Panekoucke 
was then preparing the thirtieth installment, which would 
contain the fifty-third volume of text—that is, the final volume, 
according to the prospectus. Far from having reached the 
end of his Encyelopödie, however, he realized that he had come 
only half way. He now estimated the overrun at forty-six to 
forty-eight volumes rather than twenty, which would make the 
text about a hundred volumes in all, He wasin a “position 
extrömement critigue,”” he explained in a circular letter to his 
authors. Subseribers were overwhelming him with complainis. 
Some threatened to sue if he did not return their money. The 
Spanish contingent had canceled its 330 orders. Five hundred 
others had simpiy stopped elaiming their installments—a kind 
of subseribers? strike, which cut his income drastically. In- 
stead of relying on the installment payments to finance pro- 
duction, he had to draw on his own capital. He had gone 
150,000 livres into the red and was running a deficit of 60,000 
livres a year. Expenses were rising, losses accumulating 
everywhere, “Mille öv&nements gue je n'ai pu ni prövoir ni 
caleuler m'ont convaincu, gu'apr&s m'ötre chargö de la plus 
grande et de la plus pönible tâche dont aucun libraire se soit 
jamais avis&, il pouvait ne me rester gue le dösespoir de |'avoir 
entreprise.” 

Still, he would make a last attempt to rescue their Encyclo- 
pödie. He asked each author to speed up the flow of copy. 
Those who could not finish their texts within three or four 
years should resign and find replacements. Those who could 
rally behind him should prepare a statement on the extent 
of their work and the time it would be finished. Panckoucke 


in his Avis of Oct. 1787 in Beaur-Aris, I, Ixxxviii—xeii. Essentially, he offered to 
eredit the payments made by the 672-livre subseribers to their accounts, until au 
eventual settling, when they would be paid off in surplus volumeş of the text. But 
he made it appear as if the atlas and plates would be a bonus given to them in 
order to fill the 79-livre gap between the cost of their subseriptions and those of 
the 75i-livre subseribers. Actualiy, as he came close to admitting, he was merely 
attempting to pacify them, “ide sorte gue les payements courants continueront 
d”avoir lieu.?? Ibid., p. xci. He also slipped into the Avis a claim that volumes 5 
and 6 of the plates contained 169 plates more than he had promised to supply, 
which entitled him to debit the subseribers accordingiy. 
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would assemble the statements into a Tableau, showing ex- 
actly what remained to be done, dictionary by dictionary, s0 
that he could win back the subseribers who doubted that he 
would ever conıplete the book. He would issuc the Tableau 
with another special appeal to the subseribers, asking for an 
extension of three or four years and forty-six or forty-eight 
volumes. He stood ready to sacrifice *'*ma vie et ma fortune” 
for the supreme Encyclopödte; and with the authors? support, 
he still felt confident that it could be saved.” 

Panckoucke published his appeal in March 1789, He warned 
the subseribers that they had to confront a guestion of life or 
death for their Excyelopödte. Threatened by lawsuits, del- 
uged by complaints, overwhelmed by costs, he would have to 
abandon the enterprise unless they accepted some radical 
measures to save it. First, he asked them to pay a “supple- 
ment de souscription?”? of 36 livres, which he would credit 
against the final installment. Then he proposed to reopen the 
subseription and to furnish the new subseribers with the un- 
claimed volumes of the 500 old subseribers who had failed to 
pay for their installments and who would be struck off his 
list unless they caught up with their payments within two 
months. And finally, he announced that he would issue the 
dictlonaries as separate publications, to be financed by still 
more subseriptions, In this way, he could attract customers 
with special interests who did not want to buy the entire set 
of dictionaries, and he could supply them from his overstocked 
inventory.> 

Unfortunately, each of those steps violated the terms of the 
prospectus and exposed Panckoucke to lawsuits İrom the sub- 
seribers, In order to head off attacks on that front, he turned 
once again to his protectors in Versailles, An unsigned memo- 
randum by a subordinate of the Garde des sceaux advised the 
head of the judicial system to provide Panekoucke with legal 
shelter : “Te sieur Panekoucke möritant la protection de |ad- 


22. ““Lettre de M. Paneckoucke en date de novembre 1788,”' Mathömatigues, 
TLI, xili—xv. Iu this letter, Panekoucke set the loss of the Spanish subseriptions 
at 300. But in his “'hettre de M. Panekoucke â Messicurs les souseripteurs”? 
(1791) in Histoire, V, 1, he wrote: **1L'Tnguisition s'y est empnröe de mes 
magasins. J 'y ai perdu 330 souseriptions. ?? 

23. Avis of Mareh 28, 1789, in Manufactures, VII, x—xi; Panekoucke, Abrögö 
des reprösentations et du mömoire sur U Eneyeolopödie (Paris, 1789) in Case Wing 
2 45.18, ser. 7, Newberry Library; and Mercure, Maveh 7 and 30, 1789, 
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ministratlon par son courage et par la maniöre dont cet im- 
portant ouvrage a &t& ex&cutö, je proposerais â Monseigneur 
de permettre la continuation de la souseription et d'autoriser 
le sieur Panckoucke â demander un suppl&âment aux souserip- 
teurs.”” An arröt du conseil followed in February, sanctioning 
all of Panckoucke?'s maneuvers. And in March Panckoucke 
published a letter from the Directeur de la librairie, which 
attested that he had done nothing illegal in the eyes of the 
ofücials who administered the law. It was a classic case of de- 
ploying protections and invoking privilege (Or “private 
law”), Just two months before the opening of the Estates 
General.?* 

Aside from persuading his subseribers to put up with this 
latest combimaison, Panckoucke had to win their support for 
a much more unpalatable policy in the spring of 1789: he 
asked them to accept his decision to expand the text to 124 
volumes in öl dictionaries rather than 100 volumes in 36 dic- 
tionaries, as he had indicated in his last estimate, and to ex- 
tend the deadline until 1791. He did not disguise the fact that 
he had originally promised to compress the text into 53 vol- 
umes and to publish it by 1788. But he insisted that anyone 
who read the Tableau accompanying his appeal would realize 
that his authors could not do Justice to their subjects without 
writing far more than could have been forescen in 1782. The 
Tableau substantiated this argument by a fifty-page survey 
of all the ground to be covered in the Möthodigue. Bach En- 
eyclopedist explained why he needed more space and time— 
and in doing so provided some revcaling information about the 
way he worked. 

Guyton de Morveau described the difficulty of writing arti- 
cles on chemistry at a time when his science was being revo- 
lutionized: ''Je ne sais comment font ceux gui fournissent tous 
les ans un volume; pour moi, Je ne sors pas de chez moi, Je ne 
fais pas autre chose, Je suis tout entier â cette besogne, au 
point de nögliger möme mes affaires domestigues, et je 
m'avance point. Ouand J'arrive â un article, je trouve dans mes 
recueils trolis ou guatre fois sa longuecur de notes, de mat&- 
riaux, de parties toutes r&digöes, et il me faut des semaines, 


24. The memorandum is in the Archives Nationales, V1549, fol. 334; the arröt 
at fol. 357. This box contains several reports on the Möthodigue that show how 
effectively Panckoucke mobilized his protectors in eariy 1789. 
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des mois pour |'amener au point gue je dösire.””” Similariy, 
Monge explained that he had to delay the dictionary of physics 
until he could see his way clear to the essence of the obscure 
fiwides ölastigues that had just emerged from outdated notions 
of air, fire, and water.? Vicg d?Azyr found the medical sciences 
in a shambles and felt compelled to piece together his own sys- 
tem of comparative anatomy, a much longer task than he had 
anticipated. Lamarck used a similar argument to justify the 
expansion of the dictionary of botany. No one, not even Lin- 
nacus, had ever attempted such a systematic account of the 
entire world of plants, he asserted. It would be a great feat to 
finish by 1791 and to keep the work down to five volumes 
instead of the two that had been envisaged earlier (it even- 
tually ran to thirteen). “Si nous exâcutons exactement notre 
plan,” Panckoucke concluded, “on doit y trouver tout ce gue 
les hommes ont conçu, imaginâ, er&ö depuis gue |'art d'derire 
est invent&. Il ne doit point y avoir un seul mot, un seul objet 
des connaissances humaines sur lesguels on ne doive trouver 
des details satisfaisantes. 

Panekoucke probabiy believed this propaganda, but it had 
a purpose: to persuade the subseribers to pay for almost three 
times as many volumes as they had contracted to buy. Many 
of them had receipts signed by Panekoucke, acknowledging 
their down payment of 36 livres on “672 livres prix d'un 
exemplaire complet.?'3 'They protested, citing the terms of 
Panckoucke's first prospectus, which promised to supply all 
extra volumes free, “afin gue les souscripteurs solent bien 
assur&s gu'on ne veut profiter, en aucune maniöre, de cette 
indötermination pour augmenter â volontâ, comme cela est 
guelguefois arriv&, le nombre des volumes.””?* That clause 
must have been intended to disassociate the Methodigue İronı 
the bad reputation of the guarto, because nothing had infuri- 
ated Duplain's subseribers more than the extra costs inflicted 


25. ““Tableau et apperçu,?? Mathömatigues, TII, 5. Panckoucke added that the 
dictionary of chemistry would run to three or four volumes instead of two, as 
originaliy planned: “'La chimie ayant entiğrement chang& depuis guelgues 
annâes, il n'âtait pas possible d'ofirir au public une simple refonte d'un ouvrage 
imprimğ il y a plus de vingt ans.” 

26. Ibid.,p.2. 

27. Avis of Oet. 1787 in Beauz-dris, I, xei and “'Reprösentations du sieur 
Panekoucke, entrepreneur de 1?Encyelopödie möthodigue, â Messieurs les souserip- 
teurs de cet ouvrage,?' Mathömatigues, III, xiii. 

28. See the model receipt in the Mercure of Dec. 8, 1781, p. 153. 

29. Ibid., 155. 
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on them when he stretched the text from twenty-nine to thirty- 
six volumes, İn fact, Panekoucke tried to promote the Mâtho- 
digue by contrasting it with the guarto, which he condemned 
for shoddiness, as if he had never had anything to do with it.” 
But soon after launching the Mâthodigue, he showed that he 
had no more scruples than Duplain about manipulating sub- 
seribers and maneuvering around obligations. In May 1782, 
he tried to cancel his commitment to limit the size of the new 
Encyclopödie by inserting a clause in his second prospectus 
stating that although he planned to publish the text in fifty- 
three volumes, it could run to fifty-seven—and “si, contre 
toute attente et pour la perfection de 'ouvrage, nous &tions 
nöcessit&s â un plus grand nombre de volumes de discours, les 
souscripteurs ne payeront ces derniers volumes gue 6 livres, 
au lieu de 11 livres.””! He also struck the compromising 
phrase ““prix d'un exemplaire complet?”? out of his next batch 
of receipts. And as he had given the first subseribers the choice 
of withdrawing their orders or accepting the terms of the sec- 
ond subseription, he considered himself immune İrom prose- 
cution. 

Nonetheless, a great many subseribers felt swindled. They 
had received and paid for fifty-three volumes; and when each 
additional installment appeared, they bombarded Panekoucke 
with “centlettres de plaintes” or simply refused to claim their 
books.3? A bookseller from Dijon called Mailliy whipped up 
their indignation in a pampbhlet that accused Panckoucke of 
profit-gouging. Hach volume cost him only 4 livres to produce, 
Mailly argued, so Panckoucke made 7 livres on every extra 
volume that he issued. To prevent themselves from being 
fleeced, the subsecribers should insist on receiving the rest of 
their sets free—and even then, Panekoucke would clear a 33 
percent profit. Panckoucke replied that it cost him 6 livres to 
produce each volume, 7 counting his losses from unforeseen 
circumstances like the cancellation of the Spanish sales. Most 
subseriptions were sold through bookdealers, who took 2 livres 
in commission for every volume, leaving Panckoucke with less 
than 2 of the İl livres that the subscribers paid for each vol- 


30. Abrögö des reprösentations, 19. 

31. Prospectus of May 1, 1782, in Beauz-d4rts, 1, Iviji, Panekoucke also pub- 
lişshed the original prospectus in this volume, but he omitted the crucial clause 
about the extra volumes. 

32. Panckoueke, “' Reprösentations,?? Mathömatigwes, ILI, xi. 
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ume, He was going to sell the extra volumes at only 6 livres 
each, so he would be the main one to lose by the expansion of 
the Encyclopedie.# 

Other subseribers, however, thought he was robbing them 
ın other ways. Several of them protested that the volumes 
contained far less than the “'environ cent fenilles?? promised 
in the prospectus. The difference between a guarto volume of 
95 sheets (760 pages) and a guarto volume of 100 sheets (800 
pages) might seem trivial, and it certainly was difficult to per- 
ceive, given Panckoucke's practice of issuing half-volumes; 
but it could cut production costs by huge sums, considering 
that Panckoucke planned to publish 5,000 sets of 124 volumes. 
After some tortured reasoning, he conceded that the volumes 
contained an average of about 95 sheets. At that rate, he 
could have saved at least 100,440 livres, at the subseribers” 
expense.** So he might well have been trying to stay out of the 
red by surreptitiously thinning the volumes. It seems hard to 
believe that he would expand his Encyclopödte, if he expected 
to lose money on each of the sixty-six additional volumes that 
he planned to issue. But without his account books and com- 
mercial correspondence, one can only guess at his strategy, 
and it seems reasonable to believe his claims that he had his 
back to the wall. ““Cet ouvrage a beaucoup d'ennemis, nous 
ne Dignorons pas,”? Panekoucke wrote in his appeal to the 
subseribers. He spoke darkly of hostile pamphleteering, cal- 
umnies and “'libelles.”” What worried him most, he confessed, 
were lawsuits. He felt haunted by the case of Luneau de Bois- 
jermain against the publishers of the first Encyclopödie: “Ün 
procös, dans notre position, nous paraitrait une si suprâme in- 
Justice, et le sort de deux de nos confröres, gui sont morts de 
chagrin et de dösespoir des difficult&s gu'ils ont &prouv&es, a 
tellement İrappe notre esprit gue, si Don prötend les renou- 


33. Panekoucke, “Sur les prötendus bönâfices aetuels de cet ouvrage,?? Mathö- 
müatigues, III, xv—xvii, 

34. At a pressrun of 5,000, Panekouecke could have saved 6,200 reams, worth 
at least 62,000 livres, by cutting eaeh volume by 5 sheets. And as his labor costs 
would have come to at least 62 livres per fevwille d'impression, he would have 
saved another 838,440 Jivres on the printing. These estimates are based on the 
production costs of the guarto Encyclopödie and therefore are conservative, In 
the Mercure of March 6, 1790, Panekoucke said that his printing costs came to 
40 livres 5 sous for the first thousand impressions—far more than the costs of 
the guarto (30 livres for the first thousand impressions), as one would expect for 
work done in Paris. 
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veler â notre &gard, nous regardons VEncyclopödie comme 
dötruite et andantie. ?*5 

Essentially, Panckoucke was pleading for the subseribers to 
accept the doubling and delaying of the Methodigue, to con- 
tinue their payments, and to refrain from tying him up in court 
while he launched his new subseription scehemes: “Tl faut 
gu'on nous laisse toute notre libert&, si Don veut gue İ'ouvrage 
s'achöve promptement. Nous avons â peine assez de toutes nos 
forces pour suivre tous les mouvements, tous les rapports de 
cette grande machine; pour vaincre les obstacles; pour sol- 
liciter, presser les gens de lettres, les imprimeurs, les grav- 
eurs; pour râpondre enfin aux souscripteurs. 35“ Panekoucke's 
talk of being harried into his grave by lawsuits may have been 
an attempt to win sympathy and to dramatize his position, but 
his position did indeed look eritical and he did indeed have to 
fend off attacks ın the courts. 

Im early 1789 a merchant in Nancy called Pichancourt sued 
the bookseller Bonthoux, who had sold him a subseription to 
the Möthodigue. Pichancourt demanded that he be given the 
complete encyelopedia, on time and at the price set in the 
prospectus, or his money back. Arguing that Panckoucke 
should assume the responsibility for all damages caused by 
his failure to honor his commitments, Bonthoux got the pr&- 
sidial court of Naney to sunımon hinı as a co-defendant. But 
Panckoucke refused to appcar on the grounds that similar 
cases were being prepared in several other cities and that he 
could not defend himself everywhere at once. Instead, he fell 
back for the last time on his protectors in the government, He 
petitioned the king's council to save his eneyelopedia—a work 
of immeasurable importance to the kingdom, “'gui a la sanc- 
tlon de Sa Majest6 '—and he won an arröt du conscil that 
forbade the provincial courts to hear any cases concerning the 
Methodigue, whether they involved local booksellers or Panc- 
koucke himself. All suits were to go directiy to the Châtelet 


35. ““Sur les prötendus bönâfices,”? Mathömatigues, III, xvi. Panekoucke 
dwelt on the same theme ir his *“ Reprösentations,?”? ibid., xii: ““Nous ne pour- 
rions möme supporter |'idâc d'un procâs dans |'avenir. Il est nöcessaire gue nous 
ne vivions pas dans la ecrainte de voir un jour renouveler les attagues gue le 
döfaut de pr&övoyance a suscitöes nux premiers entrepreneurs et gul ont fait 
mourir de ehagrin et de douleur les sicurs Briasson pöre et fils et abr6ge les jours 
du sieur Lebreton. ”? 

36. Ibid.,p.x. 
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in Paris, where Panckoucke could exonerate himself once and 
for all, and anyone who sought justice elsewhere would be 
liable to the nullification of his plea and a thousand livre 
fine.37 

That edict apparently put an end to Panckoucke's legal 
dificulties, but he could not get the king to decree that all sub- 
seribers pick up and pay for their installments. By March 
1789, 500 of the 4,850 subscribers had stopped their payments. 
Yet Panekoucke needed the income from 4,000 subseriptions 
merely to cover costs, or so he claimed in his appeal, which 
warned the subseribers that attrition would kill the Möfho- 
digue 1£ they did not stand by it.* 

But the subseribers who had originally signed up for forty- 
two guarto volumes might well fear that the book would run 
to more than 200 and would not be finished in their lifetime, 
The Möthodigue was growing like a monstrous weed, swarm- 
ing across shelf after shelf and sending out tendrils that could 
be extended indefinitely, as long as the arts and sciences them- 
selves continued to grow. The financial stakes of the enter- 
prise were as staggering as its scale, Hach subseriber was 
now being drawn into an expenditure of atleast 1,422 livres.”* 
If Panekoucke held on to only 4,000 subseriptions, he would 
colleet 5,688,000 livres, So he was not exaggerating when he 
wrote that his encyelopedia was “'de toutes les entreprises, 
la plus grande gu'on ait jamais ex&âcutâe dans la librairie.””* 
It made Diderot's Eneyclopddie look small, just as Diderot's 
seventeen-volume text had dwarfed its own predecessor, the 
two-volume Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Chambers. Panckoucke 
boasted that his “âdifice ... ne ressemble pas plus â |'an- 
cienne (Encyclopödie) gue le palais du Louvre â une chau- 


37. Arrât du conseil of Sept. 23, 1789, Archives Nationales, VS1145. See also 
the anonymous memorandum, presumabiy by a subordinate of the Garde des 
Seeaux who strongiy favored Panekoucke, dated Sept. 9, 1789 in Vİ553. 

38. *“Lettre de M. Panekoueke â Messieurs les souscripteurs,?” Histoire, V, 3. 

39, Panekoucke, Abröge des reprösentations, p. 14. 

40. Panekoucke, Reprdsentations, p. 1. Of course one should make allowances 
for Panekoucke's hyperbolie style. There were other gigantie books in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centurles, notabiy the sixty-four volume Grosses 
vollstündiyes Universal-Lexicon aller Wissenschaften und Künste (Halle and 
Leipzig, 1732-50), but it seems doubtful that any of them reached a pressrun of 
5,000. Similarly, the unusualiy large editions probably occurred for the most part 
in the printing of relatively short works such as the Genileman's Magasine, 
wbich Charles Ackers of London put out at about 10,000. See D. FP. MeKenzie 
and J. O. Ross, 4 Ledger of Charles Ackers, Printer of the London Magazine 
(London, 1968), pp. 12-18. 
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miğre ou Saint-Pierre de Rome â une chapelle.””*! But more 
breathtaking than its size were the risks it entailed. A sensible 
man would have cut his losses by trimming the speculation. A 
cautious man would have abandoned it. Panckoucke more than 
doubled its scale, and he made this gamble, the greatest in his 
life, just as France was erupting in revolution. 


From Eneyclopedism to Jacobinism 


Panckoucke realized in retrospect that his timing could not 
have been worse: “Nous touchions alors â un &v&nement â 
Jamais m&morable... La Revolution, gui n'a point tard€ â 
&clater, gui a renvers& tant d'&tats, de fortunes, dâtruit les 
plus brillantes esp6rances, m'a attagu& dans tous leş sens.””* 
Actually, the Revolution did not openly attack Panckoucke, but 
it damaged his Encyclopedie in three ways: it drove off many 
of the subseribers, scattered several of the authors, and 
ruined most of the printers. Yet it did not destroy the book. 
The story of how the Möthodigue and its authors and pub- 
lisher weathered the Revolution suggests some of the com- 
plexities in the transitions from Eneyelopedism to Jacobinism. 

The convocation of the Estates General produced an en- 
thusiastic response from Panckoucke, As a member of the 
electoral assenıbly for the Third Estate of Paris, he helped 
draft the Parisian cahier and took a strong stand on the basic 
demand of the “Patriots”: the Third Estate should insist on 
voting by head rather than by order, he argued, even if it 
had to constitute itself separately as the nation.“ Far from 
anticipating that the new system of government would hurt 
his Encyclopedie, he announced on April 27, 1789, that he had 
taken measures to expand and speed up production. Thanks to 
new arrangemenis with twenty paper manufacturers, forty 
engravers, and twenty-five of the thirty-six legally established 
printers in Paris, he soon would be able to put out two to four 
volumes every month. As it normally took about a year for one 
shop to print one of his huge guarto volumes, Panckoucke 
cdlearly meant to produce Encyclopödies at an extraordinary 
rate and on a staggering scale. He was attempting to tie up 


41. Mercure, Dec. 15, 1792. 

42. ““Lettre de M. Panekoucke â Messicurs les souseripteurs,”? Histoire, V, 2. 

43. Panekoucke, Observations sur Warticle important de la votation par ordre 
ou par töte, as cited by Panekoucke in Mercure, Nov. 21, 1789, pp. 81—82. 
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most of the (legal) printing capacity of the capital in a su- 
preme effort to double the size of the biggest venture in the 
history of French publishing just a week before the opening 
of the Fstates General and two and a half months before the 
fall of the Bastille.“ 

When the Bastille fell, it brought down the ancient system 
for producing and policing the printed word in France. In 
place of the thirty-six privileged printing shops, presses 
sprang up everywhere in Paris; and instead of issuing fine 
volumes, they turned out political tracts and newspapers. Two 
hundred and fifty newspapers burst into print during the last 
six months of 1789, ignoring the old censors, the old book- 
sellers? guild, and the old privileges of Journals like Panc- 
koucke?'s Mercure and his Gazette de France.“ 'To write and 
print so many newssheets reguired not merely the destruction 
of the old restraints on the press but the transformation of 
working conditions in the publishing industry. By August, 
Panckoucke realized that the revolution in the printing shops 
would damage his Encyclopddie, because the printers had 
shelved his copy in order to satisfy the demand for news about 
the National Assembly.“ By November, he sounded as though 
he were fighting for his life: 


Je suis peut-âtre, et je dois le dire aujourd'hui, le citoyen sur gul pöse 
le plus violemment la rövolution; car il n'y a pas de mois oü mes 
döpenses n'excödent mes recettes de plus de 25,000 livres; mais j'ai 
cru devoir redoubler d'efforts, de vues, de moyens de er&dit, de combi- 
naisons, pour soutenir une machine &norme, â laguelle le sort de plus 
de six cent personnes est li&, persuad& gu'il &tait impossible, vu les 


44. Avis of April 27, 1789, in Manufactures, 111, xv—xvi. It is impossible to 
know how many presses existed in Paris in 1789 and how many of them were 
working on the Möthodigue, but Panckoucke?s printing job would have dominated 
the industry if the Revolution had not broken out, The typesetting on the Möth- 
odigue took a long time because the guarto volumes were thick (about 760 pages), 
double-columned, and set in small type (pelit romain). As Panekoueke's edition 
contained 5,000 copies and ordinary pressruns usually came to 1,000-1,500, the 
printing of each volume probabiy took at least tbree times as long as that of 
most books—and Panckoucke was planning to produce 124 volumes, more or less 
at the same time, For his statement that it took more than a year to print one 
volume see Beauz-Ârts, 1, Ixvi. 

45. See Eugöne Hatin, Histoire politigue et littöraire de la presse en France 
(Paris, 1859), ehaps. 2-8 and Claude Bellanger, Jacgues Godechot, Pierre Guiral, 
and Fernand Terrou, Histoire gönörale de la presse française (Paris, 1969), 1, 
405—486. 
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Tessources immenses de ce grand empire, gue les choses ne reprissent 
pas leur cours ordinaire.” 


In early 1790, Panckoucke lamented a general ““dösertion 
des ouvriers,?” who had left their old masters in order to put 
out the new Journals, working for higher wages, by day and by 
night, in new establishments all over Paris, The old shops 
had either gone over to Journalism or gone out of business. One 
of his principal producers, who used to print ten to twelve of 
the large, double-columned sheets of the Mâthodigue every 
week, had suspended operations, and Panekoucke found it im- 
possible to stop the depletion of his own resources, although 
he sounded as though he took his losses like a patriot: “* Per- 
sonne ne souffre plus gue nous de la rövolution; mais il faut 
savoir souffrir pour la patrie.'”*9 At the end of February, he 
abandoned his speculation on separate editions of the diction- 
arles. He had not collected 20,000 subscriptions, as he had 
hoped, but 162—not enough to cover the costs of publishing the 
prospectuses, And instead of attracting new subseribers, the 
Encyclopödie as a whole continued to lose old ones: for the 
desertion rate increased as a result of the economic difficulties 
and the emigration. Noting delicately that some of his sub- 
seribers were now absenis du royaume, Panckoucke extended 
the deadline that he had set for his customers to pick up their 
unelaimed installments without forfeiting their subseriptions 
—and he continued to extend it for the next few years, until 
it ceased to have much meaning. What these developments 
really meant, Panckoucke acknowledged, was that publishing 
of the kind that had flourished under the Old Regime had be- 
come unviable in the Revolution. *“Le commerce de librairie a, 
pour ainsi dire, öt& an&anti, les principales maisons de la 
capitale obligöes de suspendre leurs paiemenis,”? he wrote in 
1791. ““Nombre d'auteurs ont &t& dötourne&s de leurs travaux 
par des fonctions publigues; toutes les imprimeries ne furent 
bientöt plus occupdes gue de brochures, pamphlets et surtout 


47. Mercure, Oct. 24, 1789. 

48. Avis of Feb. 8, 1790, Manufactures, 1II, xxii, In the few private letters 
of Panekoueke that survive from this period, he sounded less patriotic but no 
less beleaguered financially. On Oet. 22, 1789, he wrote to Senebier, '“Nous 
sommeş ici dans les alarmes continuelles. Le bien est encore incertain et le mal 
est affreux. Paye gui veut. Les tribunaux sont sans action, Il m'en coüte cent 
mille öcus de ma fortune depuis dix mois pour soutenir |'Eneylopeödie. Si j'avais le 
malheur de suspendre, İouvrage serait dâötruit et je perdrais |'espörance de 
recouvrer mes döpenseg. ?? Archives de Paris, SAZ 278. 
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de journaux de toute espâce, dont le nombre, dans la seule 
capitale, se monte â plus de cent. J'ai vule moment oü VUEncy- 
clopödie allait ötre abandonnde.””** 

Panekoucke only survived because he had shifted from book 
publishing to journalism before 1789—with the notable excep- 
tion of the Möfhodigue—and because he swam with the tide of 
revolutionary journalism after July 14. In November 1789, he 
founded the Moniteur umiversel, which became the most im- 
portant Journal for parliamentary news in the Revolution. In 
June 1790, he launched Le Gazzetin, a less influential and more 
radical paper, which served as an antidote to his semiofficial 
Gazette de France. But the Meöthodigue continued to be his 
supreme speculation—the “'grande entreprise oü jJ'ai mis 
toute ma fortune, ” as he called it“ and he had to find some 
way to save it in 1790. As in his earlier erises, he cast about 
for a combinaison, He found that the demand for artists and 
engravers had not kept up with the demand for typographers, 
so he compensated for the decline in the output of the volumes 
of text by inereasing the production of the plates. By this 
maneuver, he continued to put out installments and to bring in 
capital; most important, he prevented a massive hemorrhage 
of subseriptions, for he was certain that the subseribers would 
withdraw in droves if he interrupted production.” Panekoucke 
also tried to win over subseribers at this time by producing 
his gimmieky dictionaries: the Encyclopödiana, the anthology 
of tricks and riddles, the work on the National Assembiy, and 
a new atlas, which would show how the Assembly was redraw- 
ing the map of France. Finally, he tried to make peace with 
his printers. 

Paradoxically, Panekoucke found it harder to get the Mâth- 
odigue printed when there were over 200 shops in Paris than 
when there were 36. If the master printers did not return his 
copy or shelveit, they demanded 5 to 6 livres more per printed 
sheet (fewille d'impresston), that 1s, 500 to 600 livres more 
for producing each volunıe. They explained that they had to 
pay their workers higher wages, The wage issue needed to be 
handled with care, for it had brought the production of the 
Methodigue to a halt for a while in late 1785 and 1786, when 

49. “Lettre de M. Panekoucke â Messicurs les souseripteurs,?? Histoire, V, 
2-3. See also the Mercure of Feb. 27, 1790. 

50. Avis of April 27, 1789, Manufactures, TI, xiv. 
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““Lettre de M. Panekoucke,?' Histoire, V, 2-3. 
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a dispute over pay in the shop of P.-G. Simon, who was print- 
ing the Dicfilonnaire des finances, developed into a general 
struggle between the compositors, who refused to work on 
Panckoucke's copy everywhere in Paris, and the masters, who 
blacklisted and imprisoned Pierre Cadou, the leader of the 
“cabale.”””* At that time, the masters succeeded in holding 
down wages. But in 1789 the explosion of political journalism 
created a scarcity of labor, which made the printers? demands 
iımpossible to resist, especially in the thirty or so shops where 
they had to work at night to put out morning papers. Despite 
his earlier remarks comparing workers with savages and sav- 
ages with animals, Panckoucke reacted sympathetically to 
these demands : ““Les ouvriers, il faut en convenir, ötalent fort 
mal payâs avant la Rövolution: ils ont, avec raison, profit& des 
circonstances pour ameâliorer leur sort.'”“ He agreed to sup- 
port the increased labor costs but not to allow the master 
printers to swell their profits and overhead charges (€tofes) 
proportionately. After some hard bargaining, in early 1790, 
they asked for his fınal word. He apparentliy said that he would 
go as high as 80 livres per printed sheet; but that, it seems, 
was not high enough, because in 1790 Panckoucke stopped 
doing business with most of the two dozen different printers 
who had worked for him before the Revolution. Their names 
were replaced on the avis accompanying the later installments 
of the Möthodigue by the names of provincial printers: Fran- 
tin of Dijon, Regnault of Lyons, and Couret of Orl&ans, who 
was Panckoucke's brother-in-law. Although Panckoucke re- 
tained some of his former printers—his old associate Stoupe, 
the Veuve Herissant, and Laporte, who apparentiy was a satel- 
lite of Panckoucke's—he abandoned his plan to put most of 
the Parisian printing industry to work on his Eneyclopddie.”* 

Instead, he took up printing himself, Although he continued 
to contract work to provincial printers, he set up a shop of 


52. Paul Chauvet, Les ouvriers du livre en France des origines â la rövolution 
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54. Panekoucke, ““Sur Dğtat actuel de Wimprimerie: Lettre de M. Panckoucke 
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his own, both for his jouwnals and for the Möfhodigue. The de- 
tails of this new venture remain obscure, but it was producing 
books on a large scale by the end of 1790. In June 1790, Pane- 
koucke announced that he had taken measures to prevent fur- 
ther delays in the printing of the Mâthodigue, and at the same 
time the Mercure proclaimed the creation of a ““Soci&t& typo- 
graphigue nationale,”” which would solve the problems that 
had plagued his Eneycdlopddie: “Au milieu des imprimeries 
gue s'ölövent de toutes parts, il n'en est point, â la honte du 
goüt, gu'un bon ouvrage puisse trouver libre, au moins â un 
prix raisonnable ou ordinaire; il n'en est point gul n'ait 
abandonn&, &loign&, et gui ne refuse encore tout ouvrage de 
longue haleine, ou gui ne tilent pas â un parti et â une circon- 
stance du moment.” Panckoucke clearly stood behind the 
Soci&t& typographigue nationale, and the Sociğte stood for an 
attempt to restore the printing practices of the Old Regime. 
If the revolutionary printers would produce nothing but po- 
litical ephemera, Panekoucke would manufacture books in the 
grand old style by himself. Just how he financed, manned, and 
managed this enterprise is hard to say, but he built it into one 
of the largest printing establishments in Europe. By 1794 it 
employed a work force large enough to reguire two foremen. 
It had twenty-seven presses, a vast stock of type, including 
7,002 pounds of the petif romain used in the Möthodigue, and 
capital goods worth 58,515 livres. Panckoucke had dropped the 
grandiloguent title of Soci&t& typographigue nationale, but 
since Mareh 1791 he had been issuing Enecyeclopödies under the 
imprint “'chez Panekoucke.?'88 

While struggling with the problems of printing his copy, 
Panekoucke faced even greater difficulties in procuring it, for 
the Revolution compounded the troubles he had had with his 
authors since the beginning of the enterprise, In 1787 he signed 
a new series of contracts that extended the deadline by three to 
four years for the Fncyelopedists who had fallen farther and 
farther behind in their work after missing the original dead- 
line of July 1785. At the end of 1788, he negotliated some addi- 
tional agrecments binding the writers to produce their copy in 

55. Mercure, Jan. 12, 1790. See also Panekoucke's Avis of June 14, 1790, in 
Manufactures, I1IT, xxili. il 
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time for him to finish printing in 1791, This arrangement 
proved to be more than the twenty authors of the dictionary of 
medicine could manage. They got their deadline stretehed to 
the end of the 1791 by yet another contract, settled in April 
1789.” But they had not produced a page by mid-1790, and 
other authors trailed even farther behind: some had done 
nothing for nine years, Panekoucke wrote in a printed circular, 
which he distributed to his staff and subseribers in August 
1790. By then he saw the Revolution as the greatest threat to 
his production sehedule; and if he failed to maintain produc- 
tion, he was certain that he would lose subseribers. “Le public 
d'aujourd'hui n'est point le public de 1*Ancien Rögime,” he 
warned the authors. Should the installments fail to come out 
on time, this militant new public would ery swindle, would de- 
mand its money back, would drag them all into court. To be 
sure, many Eneyclopedists could defend themselves with a 
legitimate excuse, They had abandoned his book in order to 
rush to the aid of the fatherland. But now the revolutionary 
crisis had passed, Panckoucke argued, and the crisis of the 
Methodigue had worsened. The Encyelopedists should put 
aside the temptation to follow new careers as jJournalists and 
elected offcials. They should leave politics to ordinary active 
citizens; for any educated Frenehman could cope with the af- 
fairs of state now that the victories of 1789 were being calmiy 
consolidated under the new constitutional monarchy. But who 
else could help him raise his immortal edifice to the glory of the 
arts and scilences? The Eneyelopedists should put first things 
first. If they failed to share his sense of priorities and per- 
sisted in their inability to distinguish between things that 
really mattered and the insubstantial issues of the moment, 
they had better pay attention to their contracts; Panckoucke 
could force them to honor their higher responsibilities. He 
could even ruin their reputations by publishing the texts of the 
promises they had broken. He hated to take extreme measures, 
however, and if they made one last effort, they could complete 
the supreme work of the century by the end of 1792.58 


57. Avis of May 1787 in Beauz-Arts, 1, Ixxviji; *'Lettre de M. Panekoucke, en 
date de novembre 1788, öcrite aux auteurs de 1'Encyclopödie?? in Mathömatigues, 
III, xv; and Panekoucke, ““Sur le retard gue 1”Encyclopdödie a &€prouv& de Ja 
part de plusieurs auteurs??' in Histoire, V, 8. 

58. Panckoucke printed extracts from the circular of Aug. 5, 1790, in his 
memoir “Sur le retard gue 1?Eneyclopödie a 6prouv&6”?” in Histoire, V; guotation 
tromp.9. 
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Panekoucke implored, cajoled, and threatened in this fashion 
for another year. He signed new contracts with Thouin, Tes- 
siler, Regnier, and Parmentier, who promised to finish the dic- 
tilonary of agriculture by December 1792; with Guyton de 
Morveau and Foureroy, who agreed to complete the dictionary 
of chemistry by December 1793; and with the twenty medical 
Encyelopedists, who accepted a new deadline of Jannary |, 
1794. By mid-1791, Panckoucke had negotiated and renegoti- 
ated 171 contracts in all, and he hoped to conclude his work in 
1794. But he no longer sounded so optimistic about the conclu- 
sion of the Revolution, which had just taken a turn for the 
worse following the king's flight to Varennes. He had treated 
the Revolution as a short-term crisis and had expected to ward 
off any damage to the Mâöthodigue by a temporary expedient, 
the increase in the production of the volumes of plates, He also 
had managed to put out tüwenty-six volumes of text between 
January 1789 and July 1791; but they had been ready for 
printing before the fall of the Bastille, and he had received no 
fresh copy for twenty-two months, His authors had either been 
swept up in the revolutionary polities or forced to write fora 
living by the cancellation of pensions and sinecures, If the 
Eneyclopödie were to survive, it would have to continue on â 
new basis, he concluded; for the Revolution had transformed 
the old republic of letters and had upset all sorts of relations, 
including his obligations to the subsecribers as well as his 
authors? commitments to him. “'Tsa Revolution, comme nous 
Davons döjâ dit, a change toutes les dispositions, tous les actes 
et trait&s d'une certaine nature, et ils sont dans le cas d'ötre 
modifiğs,”* Panckoucke informed the subseribers in July 1791. 
“C'est un &v&nement si imprövu gue tout homme gui a traitâ 
de bonne foi avant cette &pogue ne peut ötre tenu â des engage- 
ments dont le salut public Va dötourn&. Nous devons done re- 
garder les 22 mois d'&vânements extraordinaires gui sont 
arriv&s comme nuls, ou â-peu-prös nuls, relativement aux tra- 
vaux littöraires.?”” 

Panckoucke made these remarks in an open letter to the 
subseribers because he needed their support even nlore than 
that of the printers and the authors, He explained that he had 
lost money on every installment published between April 1789 


59. Ibid., p. 8. See also the remarks in “'Lettre de M. Panekoneke,”? Histoire, 
V, 3—4: ““ Tous les actes, tous les contrats, toutes les entreprises gue cette Rövolu- 
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and July 1791— thirteen in all, with a total deficit of 200,000 
livres. There seemed to be no escape from the widening gap 
between income and expenses because he was also losing sub- 
seribers. Some were direct casualties of the Revolution, but 
most probably decided that Panckoucke could not continue 
publication or that the Möthodigue was a luxury to be dis- 
pensed with in hard times. Whatever the cause, the carlier 
desertion rate had increased disastrously after 1789. Panc- 
koneke lost 1,000 subscriptions during the first two years of 
the Revolution, bringing his total losses to 1,700, or 35 percent 
of his original customers.“* He implored the remaining sub- 
seribers to stand by him in his hour of need. In the long run, 
the Möthodigue was certain to be a great bargain, he assured 
them. But for the monlent it was being attacked on two fronts, 
production and consumption. The Revolution had brought 
him nothing but “'des pertes, des sacrifices, des malheurs,”? and 
he now identified himself inereasingly with the original pub- 
lishers of Diderot's Encyclopödie, although their stormy ex- 
perlence under the Old Regime looked mild in comparison with 
his suffering during the Revolution: “Cette Encyclopddie tra- 
versâe dös les premiers volumes, plusieurs fois suspendue, oü 
les libraires ont eu, pendant dix ans, leur fortune expos&e, et 
dont deux sont morts de chagrin du procâs gu'elle leur a occa- 
slonnö;cette Encyclopedie, dis-Je, ötait pour les &diteurs et les 
entrepreneurs d'une difficulte infiniment moindre gue la nou- 
velle.”” Nonetheless, if the subscribers remained faithful, he 
would revise his contracts, readjust his production sehedule, 
and eventually ““terminer ce grand monument gui depuis 
guelgues annes fait le tourment de ma vie et gue je suis tous 
les Jours au dösespoir d'avoir entrepris.?6! 

Although one cannot see through to the reality behind 
Panckoucke's rhetoric, his situation could not have been hope- 
less, or he would have abandoned the Möthodigue. Perhaps he 
held on to it for personal rather than financial reasons, for he 
had invested hope and ambition as well as capital in it, and he 

60. ““Lettre de M. Panekoucke,”” Histoire, V, 2. Panekoucke deseribed his 
losses ina way which suggested that his subseribers included a significant num- 
ber of aristocrats. In his ““Lettre,”? p. 4, he explained, ““La Rövolution a 
malheureusement atteint 1'Encyelopödie, elle m'enlöve prâs de mille souserip- 
teurs, gul par la perte de leur &tat ou de leur fortune, ou ötant absents du 
royaume, sont dans l1'impossibilit& de retirer ieurs livraisons.”? In his **Röponse 
de M. Panekouekeâ M.leBaronde ...,”” Mathömatigues, TlI, xvii, he referred 


to subseribers who were ““distinguğs . . . gul occupent des places importantes.”” 
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wanted to build it into the greatest publication of all time. 
In any case, the tone of his circulars and notices shifted signifi- 
cantly into the lower key in mid-1791. Gone were the buoyant 
superlatives of the prerevolutionary period, the gambling 
spirit of 1789, and the cautious optimism of 1790, Writing in 
the midst of the Varenneş erisis, Panekoucke seemed unsure 
of what would become of his supreme speculation and what 
would become of France. Their fates were linked, and their 
troubles were to increase during the next two years. 


In February 1792, when Panekoucke issued his next impor- 
tant notice to the subseribers, the constitutional monarchy that 
had been patched together after Varennes was falling apart, 
and France stood on the brink of a disastrous war. The pro- 
tracted political erises had hurt the economy in general and the 
book trade in particular, for the publishing industry proved to 
be peculiarly vulnerable to the economic repercussions of the 
Revolution, Not only did the new paper curreney depreciate, 
but workers in paper mills and printing shops had to be paid 
in smali-denominatlon assignats, whose value declined more 
slowly than that of the larger units, The differential rate of 
depreciation hit publishers especially hard because the owners 
of paper mills insisted on being paid in assignats of 5 livres 
so that they would not lose on the exchange rate when they 
paid their employees. Ragpickers had tripled their prices 
(from 90 livres to 240 livres per thousand pounds), and the 
paper manufacturers also passed that added expense on to the 
printers, for the proliferation of revolutionary Journals had 
created such a demand for paper that the nıen who controlled 
the beginning of the process by which old rags were trans- 
formed into printed sheets could ransom the men who worked 
downstream of them in the production system, Joumeymen 
printers continued to force their wages up. Stitehers and 
binders almost doubled their ceharges. And at the receiving end 
of all these increased costs stood Panekoucke. “Si la Rövolu- 
tion a changela face de toutes les choses, augmente& d'un tiers 
le prix de toutes les denrdes, fait perdre 50 pour cent aux as- 
signats, &tabli dans les changes une diffârence de 25 â 50 pour 
cent, je ne dois pas, sans doute, ötre seul victime de tant de 
changements,”” he warned the subseribers, He coneluded that 
he would have to increase his own charges İrom 6 to 9 livres 
per volume, the provisions of the subseription notwithstand- 
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ing. Extraordinary cireumstances called for extraordinary 
sacrifices, and nowhere had the Revolution produced more dis- 
ruption than in the publishing industry.9 

At this point, Panckoucke may have fallen back on bor- 
rowing—at least he said that a Parisian banker called Gas- 
tinel, who was handling the finances of the Methodigue, had 
offered to loan him 100,000 livres, and he noted that the specu- 
lation had fallen 717,547 livres into the red. He had continued 
to lose more money with each installment because his subserip- 
ton losses had increased to 2,000. And he had not even re- 
solved his difficulties with his authors, who found it as hard as 
ever to cut off their involvement in the Revolution, although 
they promised once again to finish their manuscripts by 1794 or 
else to suffer “'toutes les peines de droit et d'indemnit&, sans 
gw'ils puissent prâtexter le cas de maladies, d'absences, d'af- 
faires, soit publigues, soit particuliğres, de place dans la 
nouvelle administration, de fonetions publigues.?' By this time, 
the strain of holding the enterprise together had begun to 
tell. Panckoucke lamented that he had sacrified all his other 
speculations and had exposed his entire fortune in order to 
keep the Mâthodigue afloat ““dans les circonstances les plus 
orageuses oü se soit jamais trouv& |İWmpire français.” 

Yet he could not shake off the fear of going under, He col- 
lapsed into a severe depression, which lasted two weeks and 
which his doctors diagnosed as a frightful attack of spleen. 
“Cette cruelle maladie est connue sous le nom de vapeurs; 
Jai le malheur d'y âtre sujet presgue toutes les annes; les 
Anglais la connaissent sous le nom de spleen; elle provient de 
deux causes, ou d'une trop grande tension dans la pensöe, et 
de Vinertie de la pense, ou du dâfaut d'exercise du corps . . 
Le chagrin me dövorait .. . Tous les moments de mon exis- 
tence &talent douleureux; mon imagination ne voyait les ob- 
jects gue sous les couleurs les plus sombres.”? Panekoucke may 
have been trying to evoke sympathy from the subseribers, al- 
though he had never before appealed to them in such personal 
terms. Or he may have been tormented by his vapors ina way 
that was analogous to the despair that drove financiers to 
jump off skyserapers in the 1930s.* 

In any case, while France went to war and the sans-culottes 


62. Avis of Feb, 13, 1792, ineluding a circular letter from Panekoucke “'A 
Messicurs les souseripteurs?? dated Feb. 11, 1792, Manufactures, ITI, xli, 
63. Ibid., guotations from pp. xlii, xivi. 
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overthrew the monarclıy, Panckoucke nursed his spleen and 
lapsed into silence. He put out installments in May and July 
1792, but he did not issue a statement about his situation until 
December, By then, he had published only eighty-nine anda 
half volumes of text and his losses had risen to 900,000 livres, 
but he still hoped to finish by 1794, although he attached that 
deadline to a string of ifs—if he could cope with the increased 
costs (postage, as well as paper, had now doubled in price), 
if he could overcome a severe paper shortage, and if ““les cir- 
constances actuelles”? did not deteriorate, He did not mention 
his health, but he stressed his losses. *“C'est gu'il | Pane- 
koucke| est une des grandes victimes dela Rövolution, gu'elle 
lui öte plus d'un million et le fruit de prâs de 40 annes de 
penibles travaux; gu'il a expos& sa fortune entiğre pour sou- 
tenir I'Encyclopddie.”' And he did so ina way to suggest that 
he deserved well of the Revolution, as if his losses were its 
gain and he had poured out his capital for reasons of patri- 
otism., ““Il a &t& un des hommes les plus utiles dans la Rövolu- 
tion, en procurant tous les jours de Uoccupation â plus de six 
cents personnes, â cent gens delettres, solxante graveurs, deux 
cents ouvriers imprimeurs, et â un plus grand nombre d'ouv- 
rlers dans les manufactures de papiers, Les nouveaux mal- 
heurs gu'il vient d'&prouver par la suspension des paiements 
d'une des principales maisons de bangue de Paris |Gastinel?) 
suffiralent seuls pour öter toute idâe de malveillance â son 
&gard.””“* Three weeks later Panckoucke reopened the sub- 
seription. Now that France had gone over to republicanism, 
there was no Garde des Sceaux to absolve him of legal respon- 
sibility for this act. He even acknowledged its illegality, but 
he argued that he had no choice. He could not continue to let 
the unelaimed installments pile up in his stockrooms while his 
capital drained away. So he proposed to cancel 200 of the aban- 
doned subseriptions and to sell them again at the subseription 
price, which now canıe to 1,474 livres.9 

Whether that maneuver succeeded and Panckoucke fınally 
stopped the seepage near the 3,000 subseriptlon mark seems 
doubtful, but it cannot be determined because Panckoucke 
ceased to provide information about the state of his affairs in 
his notices of 1793. He published only three small installments 
in that year, when the Terror took hold of France, İn the third, 


64. Mercure, Dec. 15, 1792. 
65. Mercure, Jan. 6, 1793. 
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issued on September 9 at the high point of the ultrarevolution- 
ary Höbertiste movement, he pushed the price of the volumes 
of text up to 13 livres, more than twice their cost in 1789, “vu 
le doublement du prix de tous les objets de commerce et des 
arts. “© He also eliminated his name from all of his sales ma- 
terial and even from the title pages of the books, which serve 
asa sort of barometer for the political climate in which he 
operated. 

In the 1780s the title pages had come out bedecked with dedi- 
cations to ministers and flying the royal imprimatur, “AVEC 
APPROBATION ET PRIVILEGE DU Rol.” They had carried two ad- 
dresses, ““A PARIS, Chez PANCKOUCEE, Libraire, Hötel de Thou, 
rue des Poitevins; a LirGe, Chez PLOMTEUX, Imprimeur des 
Etats.” By 1791 Plomteux's name had gone, presumabiy be- 
cause he had sold his shares back to Panckoucke. After 1791, 
the transition to the Terror stands out in a comparison of vol- 
umes Zand3 from the dictionary of philosophy. Neither men- 
tions any privilege, Volume 2, “*PAR M. NAIGEON,” carries the 
following address: 


A PARIS,/ Chez PANCKOUCKE, Imprimeur-Libraire, hötel de 
Thou, rue des/Poitevins (double rulel M. DCC. XCLI. 


Volume 3, **PAR LE CIT. NAIGEON,*? appeared: 


A PARIS,/Chez HI. Agasse, Imprimeur-Libraire, rue des 
Poitevins. (double rule) LAN DEUXIBME DE LA REPUBLIGUE 
FRANÇAISE/ UNE ET INDIVISIBLE, 


Panekoucke had abandoned his Eneyclopedie to his son-in- 
law. 


A contract of January 26, 1794, shows that Panckoucke 
signed over to Agasse not only the Mâthodiguc—its plates, 
manuseripts, and subseription registers—but also his entire 
newspaper, bookselling, and printing business. An inventory 
made six days earlier at his printing shop, 13 rue des Pol”e- 


66. Avis of Sept. 9, 1793, in Case Wing Z 45.18, ser. 7, no. 16, Newberry 
Library. The Avis explained that “'le papier, gui, en 1789, ne nous coütait gue 
10 livres 10 sols et 11 livres, coüte actuellement 20, 21, et 22 livres, et nous 
sommes menac&s d'une augmentation trös prochaine, L'impression et le tirage 
sont aussi augment&s de plus d'un tiers.?? 

67. In volume VII, p. vi, of the dictionary Ayriculture, whieh was published 
in 1821, Louis-Augustin-Guillaume Bosc, who had kept in contact with the Pane- 
koueke family throughout the Revolution, explained that Panckoucke had turned 
his business over to Agasse, after being *'forcö d'abord de ralentir, ensuite de 
suspendre | 'impression de |'Eneyelopödie möthodigue.”' 
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vins, reveals how much he gave up: vast assortments of type, 
twenty-seven fully eguipped presses, and implements of all 
kinds worth 60,015 livres. More important, Panckoucke sur- 
rendered his ambition of producing the supreme book of the 
century. The century had shifted in its course; Eneyelopedism 
had been swept aside by Jacobinism; and he had finaliy de- 
cided to withdraw from the rush of events to a position in 
which he could safely tend to his spleen.* 

At this point the documentation on the Möthodigue gives 
out. But Panekoucke's name never again appcared on its title 
pages, Agasse managed to publish a few more volumes under 
the Terror, the Thermidoreans, and the Directory, while steer- 
ing elose to the line of the dominant political factions in the 
Moniteur. After Thermidor, Panckoucke stepped once more 
into the public arena, denouncing Robesplerre and campaign- 
ing for the ereation of a curreney strong enough to produce a 
revival of trade. Although he had been forced to turn in his 
gold dining service for assignats during the 'Terror, he had 
saved a great deal of his fortunc. According to the settlement 
with Agasse in 1794, Panckoucke's assets outweighed his lia- 
bilities by 822,000 Jlivres, andin a pamphlet of 1795 he claimed 
that he still owned real estate—mostiy from speculations in 
netionalized ehureh property—worth almost 300,000 livres. 
At that time he wrote as a straight Thermidorean: “İLe rögne 
de Robesplierre a &t& horrible, celui d'une contre-r&volution le 
seralt mille fois davantage.””© In 1797 he announced his sup- 
port of the Directory and then began to court Bonaparte, first 
by publishing an open letter in praise of the Italian campaign, 
then by proposing to build a toll bridge between the Ars&nal 
and the Jardin des Plantes, which would be decorated with 
statues of the young hero and the other conguerors of Italy. 
Although this plan led to nothing except a searing satire by 


68. Darnton, **L 'imprimerie de Panckonekeenl'an Tl.” 

69. Panckoucke, Mömoire sur les assignats et sur la maniöre de les considörer 
dans Vötat de baisse aciuelle (Paris, An TII, ““3âme &dition corrigöe?'), p. 17. 
Panekoucke said that he had sold a country house near Boulogne for 30,000 livres 
in specie; that he still owned another house in Boulogne “'dont j'ai refus& 200 
mille livres en assignats, parce gue le mobilier et la bibliothögue non compris, 
je Vestime 100 mille livres en argent”?; and that he had bought the Abbaye des 
Prâmontr&s in Paris for 191,000 livres, of which he still owed 100,000. Ibid., pp. 
18, 22, 37. Althouglı it secms unlikely that he lost most of his fortune, his 
daughter later elaimed that he had been ruined by the Revolution, and his ostenta- 
tious talk about his wealth could have been an attempt to revive his credit. See 
also Panckoucke, Siziöme mömoire sur Uassiynat (Paris, 4 frimaire An IV). 
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Marie-Joseph Chenier, it showed that Panckoucke had revived 
and was back at his old game of concocting projects and in- 
gratiating himself with the established powers. 

He also launched a new journal, Clef du cabinet des sou- 
verains, and prepared to return to book publishing with an edi- 
tion of Marmontel's works, But apparentiy he did not have 
anything more to do with the Möthodiguwe, which vremained in 
the hands of Agasse. Evidentiy the old ““ Atlas de la librairie” 
did not feel strong enough to resume his heaviest burden, He 
died on December 19, 1798, at the age of sixty-two, Having 
learned to trim and tack under the Old Regime, he had ap- 
peared as a Patriot in 1789, a Feuillant under the constitu- 
tonal monarchy, a Jacobin during the Terror, a Thermidorean 
after Thermidor, and a Bonapartist during the rise of Na- 
poleon. Although he had not finished the supreme publication 
to which he had devoted the last twenty years of his life, he had 
not let it drive him into bankruptey. But it had ruined his life 
and his fortune, or so his daughter claimed. She later de- 
seribed it as ““ÜUentreprise la plus vaste du dix-huitiğme 
siğcle .. . entreprise au-dessus des forces d'un simple par- 
ticulier, et gui a coüt& â son öditeur sa fortune, sa santg, et sa 
vie, 3170 

Agasse continued to put out volunıes of the Möthodigue from 
time to time until 1816, when his name was replaced on the title 
pages by that of “Mme., Veuve Agasse.”” Widow Agasse fi- 
nally stopped the monstrous growth of the book in 1832. A 
half century earlier, her father had announced that he would 
finish it in fıve years and 42 volumes of text. It had expanded 
to 53, 73, 100, and 128 volumes before he lost control of it, and 
in the end its text extended to 16615 volumes, Actually the size 
of a complete set of the Encyelopedie methodigwe, including 
all the plates and supplementary material, is difficult to cal- 
enlate with precision. Catalogue entries show it as a work of 
192 volumes in the British Museum, 199 volumes in the Library 
of Congress, and 200 volumes in the Beinecke Library at Yale. 

70. Veuve Agasse, filler entitled Encyolopödis mâöthodigue ou Bibliothögue 
universelle de toutes les connaissances humaines, published sometime in the 
1820s, from Case Wing Z 45.18, ser. 7, no. 1, Newberry Library. On Panekoucke?s 
Bonapartist bridge see Ocuvres de M. J. Chönier (Paris, 1825), IV, 461-470; 
and on his plans for publishing Marmontel see 8. Lenel, Un homme de lettres au 
XPIlle siöcde. Marmontel (Paris, 1902), p. 544, A wellinformed article on Pane- 
koucke in the Biographie universelle, ed. J.-F. and L. G. Michaud (Paris, 1811-62), 


XXXII, 63-64 confirms the remarks of his daughter by noting that he left “'peu 
de fortune. ”? 
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The bibliographical accounts vary according to what is taken 
to be a volume, what is included in the count, and what set is 
examined. Although Panckoucke and widow Agasse issued 
elaborate instructions for assembling and binding the irregu- 
lar half-volumes into sets, there is no standard version of the 
book. But it is safe to accept the account of one bibliographer, 
who deseribed it as composed of “*102 livraisons on 337 par- 
tiles, formant 166 volumes et demi de texte et 51 parties ren- 
fermant 6439 planehes in-guarto.””"! 


An Enlightenment Publisher in a Cultural Revolution 


Such was the fate of France's most powerful publisher and 
his greatest publication during the Revolution. Does it have 
any underlying meaning ? One could argue that it simply illus- 
trates the difficulty of comnıercial specnulation at a time of s0- 
cial upheaval. Production was disrupted, demand declined, 
and the supporting mechanisms of credit gave way. The Revo- 
lation affected the publishing industry with particular in- 
tensity because it destroyed the artificial old restraints on 
the press and created a new demand for political jJournalism. 
Panckoucke personified the transition between the old and the 
new ways of exploiting the printed word, for his Encyelopâdie 
belonged to the world of prerevolutionary publishing, while 
his journals kept pace with the revolutionary press. The 
Methodigue could not have survived without indirect subsi- 
dies from the Moniteur. Although botlı were printed in the 
same shop, they represented incompatible ways of doing 
business. 

Thisinterpretation seems valid enough, but it cannot be con- 
fined to guestions of economics for it opens onto the broader 
field of cultural history. The French Revolution was among 
other things a cultural revolution. Panckoucke had built his 
publishing empire at the center of the cultural systeni of the 
Old Regime. He and the Revolution were bound to come into 
conflict, no matter how hard he maneuvered and reworked his 
combinatsons. The fundamental principle of culture, as of 


71. Johann Georg Theodor Grâsse, Trösor de livres rares et prdcieux (Dres- 
den, 1859-69), I, 474. For a detailed and definitive acount of the composition 
of the work in the 1820s, when Veuve Agasse thought it was complete except for 
six volumes of text and some plates, see her flier, Encyelopödie mâthodigue ou 
Bibliothögue universelle de toutes les connaissances humaines. 
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society, under the Old Regime was privilege—that is, “private 
law” or the exclusive right to engage in some activity. Far 
İronı being restricted to the nobility, privilege ran through all 
segments of French society, including those where the printed 
word was a major source of income. The thirty-six privileged 
printers of Paris maintained a monopoly of their craft in the 
capital, and they worked in leaguc with the most powerful 
booksellers, who monopolized the book trade through an ex- 
elusive guild. Books themselves carricd privileges, or excelu- 
sive rights to the reproduction of their texts, which the Pari- 
slans administered in such a way as to exelude the members of 
the provincial guilds. Journalism also was privileged terri- 
tory, dominated by the Parisian patriclate, because the Pari- 
sian publishers of the journals possessed an exclusive right, 
conveyed by a royal privilege, to cover a certain subject— 
foreign affalvs and the official version of politics in the case of 
Panckoncke?'s Gazelte de France and light literature in the 
case of his Mercure. No journal could be published in France 
or marketed from outside the kingdonı unless its owner re- 
celved permission from the government, submitted to censor- 
ship, and paid an indemnity to the privileged journal whose 
domain he invaded. The government treated the Journals as 
speclal concessions, like the rögies for collecting certain taxes, 
and assigned pensions on their income. Panckoucke paid more 
than a hundred pensions worth more than 100,000 livres a year 
on his Journals. They went to the most prominent savants in 
the country, the same men who wrote for the Möthodigue and 
who dominated the academies. And the academies were also 
exclusive bodies—intellectual guilds, in effect, which conferred 
status, mcome, and even, in the case of the Acadömie fran- 
çaise, “'immortality.”? The system operated like a set of inter- 
locking corporations, and the key to it was “protection” or 
influence-peddling; for the privileges derived from the king 
and were dispensed through gens en place—couytiers and key 
offcials, like the Garde des Seeaux, the Directeur de la li- 
brairie,andthe (ieutenant-göndral de police.” 


72, On Panekoucke's pensions see his essays, *“Sur le Mercure de France et 
guelgues mouveaux journaux ou papiers-nouvelles?? and “'Sur les jJournaux et 
papiers anglais??” in Mercwre, Oet. 24, 1789, and Jan. 30, 1790, and his short 
pamphlet, Letire â Messieurs les pensionnaires du “' Mercure de France?” (Paris, 
Oet. 15, 1791). Panekoucke claimed that he paid as much in taxes on paper as On 
pensions; and when he asked the Constituent Assembly for permission to print its 
proceedings, he stressed that "cent mille &cus de redevances gu'il paye au 
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Panckoucke had become a grand master of this system, and 
he had based his Encyclopfdie speculations on a strategy of 
privilege and protection. Yet he favored liberal reforms, even 
at the expense of the guild, though not of his own interests, as 
evidenced by his support of the edicts on the book trade in 
1777. His books spread Enlightenment—not radical Rousseau- 
isni, to be sure, but the advanced tendencies of science and 
literature represented by the Eneyclopödie methodigue. 
would be inaccurate to picture him as a reactionary, and it 
would be anachronistic to assume that progressive elements 
could not have germinated within the old, closed, corporate 
culture, But that culture was incompatible with the Revolu- 
ton, and it had left its mark on the Möthodigwe—in the books 
privilege, for exanıple, which must have looked *“*Gothic” to 
revolutlonary readers: 


Louis, par la grâce de Dicu, Rot de France et de Navarre: â nos amâs 
et fdaux Conseillers, les Gens tenant nos Cours de Parlement, Maitres 
des Reguâtes ordinaires de notre Hötel, Grand Conseil, Pr&vöt de Paris, 
Baillis, S&ncehaux, leurs Lieutenants-Civils et autres nos Justiciers 
gu'il appartiendra: SALUT. Notre aim& le sieur PANCKOUCKE, 
Libraire â Paris, Nousa fait exposer gu'il dösirerait faire imprimer et 
donner au public un ouvrage intitul&: Encyclopödie Mâthodiguc; s'il 
Nous plaisait hu acecorder nos Lettres de Privilöge pour ce nöcessaires. 
A CES CAUSES, voulant favorablement traiter |*Exposant, Nous lui 
avons permis et permettons par ces prösentes, de faire imprimer ledit 
ouvrage .. . Car tel est notre plaisir.”3 


This was the world of royal pleasure and fdaux Conseillers 
in which Panekoucke had flourished and which the Revolution 
obliterated. Panekoucke's success in manipulating it became 
one of the most danıning items in the attacks on him by the 
revolutionary Journalists. When a pamphleteer accused him 
of currying favor with J. C, P. Lenoir, the former licutenant 
gönöral de police of Paris, he replied, ““On peut Juger si J'ai dü 
repretter M.del...... ,Güi, dit-on, me servait si bien, Je n'ai 
Jamals vu gu'unec seule fois ce magistrat....Je n'en ai 
Janıais obtenu aucune grâce, aucun arröt de Conseil; et Je puis 
dire avec la plus sincöre vöritö guc depuis guc jJ'existe dans le 


gouvernement ou aux auteurs möritent guelgues &gards.?? Archives parlementaires 
de 1787 d 1860, ed. M. J. Madival, E. Laurent, and E. Clavel (Paris, 1875), VILI, 
45, session of May 23, 1789. 

73. The privilege, dated June 7, 1780, appears at the beginning of tbe first 
volume of the Recucil de planches. 
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commerce, je n'ai sollicit& la protection ni Uautorit& pour 
favoriser mes entreprises aux döpens du public. 74 

Panckoucke?'s readers could not know that he consistentiy 
promoted his speculatlons by invoking the protection of Lenoir 
and other top figures in the government, or that the authorities 
treated him as a protöge in their offcial correspondence,”5 But 
the guasi-official status of the Encyclopödie methodigue stood 
out on its title pages. The first six volumes of the dictionary of 
Ârts et möliers möcanigues proclaimed themselves to be ““D&- 
diğs et prösentös â Monsieur Le Noir, Conseiller d?Etat, Lieu- 
tenant göndral de Police,” (The dedication vanished in the 
seventh volume, which appeared in 1790.) Göographte was 
dedicated to Vergennes, the foreign minister, until it reached 
volume 3 (1788), when the dedication went to his successor, 
the Comte de Montmorin. And Panckoucke's Tableau of 1789 
suggested that Göographie was virtually written from within 
the Foreign ministry.”9 Jurisprudence was dedicated to Miro- 
mesnil, the Garde des Secaux; Grammaire et liftörature to Le 
Camus de Növille, the Directeur de la librairie; Marine to the 
Marechal de Castries, minister of the navy; Economic poli- 
tigue et diplomatigue to the Baron de Breteuil, minister of the 
Maison du Roi; and the Tableau encyclopödigue et meth- 
odigue des trois rögnes de la nature to Necker, the Directeur 
gönöral des finances, until 1790, when his name was discreetly 
dropped. Panekoucke had courted all of the most powerful men 
in the kingdom; how could one resist the conclusion that he 
himself was dedicated to the prerevolutionary power struc- 
ture? 

Radical journalists ike Desmoulins, Brissot, and Carra con- 

74. *“Observations de M. Panekoucke,?? Mercure, Nov. 21, 1789, pp. 33-34. 

75. In June 1789 Panckoucke petitioned the Garde des Seeaux for the right 
to import some volumes of the Metfhodigue that were being printed in Liğge by 
Plomteux without passing through the usual inspection at the customs. A mem- 
orandum dated June 6, 1789, probably by de Maissenıy, the Directeur de la Ji- 
brairie, recommended Paneckoucke?s reguest: “'Tl me parait gue le siecur Panckoucke 
fait de trop grandes affaires et tient trop au gouvernement pour vouloir se 
permettre aucune İraude; la fraude d'ailleurs n'est pas dans le genre de ses 
spâculations.?' Archives Nationales, V1553. 

76. “'Tablenu et apperçu,??” Mathömatigues, Ill, 12: ““M. le comte de Ver- 
gennes, convaincu de |'importance de la chose, animâ& d'un zöle öclair& pour les 
progre&s des connaissances utiles, considörant surtout gue 1?Eneyelopödie est un 
ouvrage national, gui demande les secours du gouvernement; ce ministre a daignö 
nous ouvrir le cabinet des affaireş &trangöres relativement aux &changes, traitös 
de paix, et stipulations d'Etatâ Ftat; il nous a muni des documents, notices et 


renseignements dont nous avons pu avoir besoin dans la confeetion de cet 
ouvrage.”? 
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centrated their fire on that very point, and Panekoucke tried 
to parry their attacks by presenting himself as a champion of 
progress and reform. ““On m'a dösign& comme un ennemi de 
la Re&volution actuelle, un partisan du systöme prohibitif et de 
la censure,?? he wrote indignantiy in the Mercure of Novem- 
ber 21, 1789. “Mai toujours eu Vun et Uautre en horreur. Per- 
sonne n'a eu plus â en souffrir gue mol .. . J'ai &crit contre 
les privilöges exclusifs öternels, en döfendant les privilöges 
limit&s, sans lesguels il ne pourrait exister de propriğt& ni 
pour les gens delettres, ni pour les libraires.” Strictly speak- 
ing, Panekoucke was right: although he had played his privi- 
leges for all they were worth, he had helped to reform the old 
system of perpetual privileges in books. But the revolution- 
aries did not settle for reform, while Panckoucke favored hal)f- 
way measures. He brought to the Revolution the same esprit 
de combinaisons that he had used in his publishing ventures— 
a preference for maneuvering and devising expedients instead 
of forcing issues.” 

The extent to which Panckoucke's penchant for compromise 
and combinaisons betrayed an attachment to the ways of the 
Old Regime can be appreciated by his attempt to revive the 
booksellers? guild in 1790. Having freed the press in July 1789, 
the Revolution had destroyed the basis of the old book trade 
and had left an administrative vacuum, for it had thrown the 
censors, police inspectors, and chambres syndicales into in- 
stant obsolescence. Associations of booksellers and printers 
continued to exist but in a legal limbo, unable to defend their 
monopolies or to enforce their privileges. After the municipal 
revolution of 1789 transformed the legal authorities in towns 
throughout France, a great many guestions remained un- 
answered. Publishing no longer belonged to a commercial 
patriciate, but could anyone print anything? Censorship had 
disappeared, but did freedom inelude the right to reprint 
books that had been covered by privileges? The Direction de 
la librairie had lost its authority, but would the new authori- 
ties permit libel, pornography, blasphemy, and sedition? A 
whole new industry—one that was vital to the Revolution— 


77. Mercure, Nov. 21, 1789, pp. 81-82. As an example of the journalistic at- 
tacks on Panckoucke see Kövolutions de Paris, Sept. 24, 1791, pp. 587-589; and 
for Brissot's view of Panckoucke see J.-P. Brissot, Mömoires, ed. Claude Perroud 
(Paris, 1911-12), I, 84-88, Panekoucke described himself as someone charaeter- 
ized by an “'esprit de combinaisons?? in his notice “'Sur le retard gue I'Eneyelo- 
pödie a 6prouv6 de la part de plusieurs auteurs,?? Histoire, V, 11. 
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had to be organized on a new footing; and so the leading pub- 
lisher in France felt it necessary to propose a plan to stabilize 
the situation through a happy combination of the old and 
the new." 

Panekoucke reduced the guestion concerning the book trade 
to the problem of tracing “'la vrale ligne de dömarcatlon güui 
spare la libert& de la licence,””* and he proposed to resolve 
it by restoring the booksellers?” guilds on a new basis. The 
chambres syndicales would give up the right, which the Revo- 
lution had eflectively destroyed in any case, of inspecting 
printers? shops and book shipments for prohibited literature. 
But they would retain their power to police the trade for 
counterfeit books, for Panekoucke put the protection of prop- 
erty above everything else. Book privileges should be limited 
to twenty-eight years, as in England, but they should be abso- 
lute. The chambres syndicales should work with the municipal 
governments; and the municipalities, which were then being 
organized by the Constitutent Assembly, should be empowered 
to purge the book trade of pirates just as they would clean the 
streets of rioters. Licence was gaining everywhere, and the 
hand of the executive authority needed to be strengthened. 

If Panckoucke seemed eager to revive some of the old police 
powers, he made it clear that he disapproved of the old guilds” 
“despotigue” character.“ He believed in free trade: ““C'estla 
concurrence gui fait baisser le prix de toutes les ehoses.” 
And he thought that no ““aristocratigue” corporation should 
be tolerated by a free government." Any man ought to be able 
to become a master printer if he passed an examination and 
paid an entrance fee. But the fee would be high enough— 
perhaps 3,000 or 4,000 livres—to exclude most laborers. In 
fact, Panekoucke did not want to open up the trade so much 
as to reduce the “chaos”'in it, And after invoking a kind of 
laissez-faire liberalism in a denunciation of the guilds, he 


78. Although the guilds were abolished on the night of Aug. 4, 1789, their 
abolition was dropped in the final version of the decrees of Aug. 4; it was not 
formaliy enacted until March 2, 1791. In faet, however, the press was freed from 
the control of the guild as well as the state immediately after the storming of 
the Bastille, 

79. Panekoueke, ““Sur les ehambres syndicales,?? Mercure, Jan. 23, 1790, p. 
181. This essay and its seguel, ““Sur Vötat actuel de 1'imprimerie,?? which ap- 
pearcd in the Mercure of Mareh 6, 1790, are the main source for the following 
discussion, 

80. ““Sur les cehambres syndicales,?? p. 176. 

81. “Sur Vâtat actuel de |Oimprimerie,?”? p. 38. 
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argued for their rehabilitation as if he were a prophet of the 
Gothic Revival. 

Above all, he stressed the need to win the workers over by 
paternalistic policies, Working men could not think beyond 
the gratifications of the present, he explained. They sought 
guick cash and ruined their health in shops that printed news- 
papers at night. Worse still, they played off employer against 
employer, forcing up their wages and neglecting their work. 
But they could be won back to the old ways of doing things, if 
the nasters cooperated in a plan to domesticate them, First, 
the masters should grant a standard, temporary increase in 
wages. Then they should increase the size and stability of the 
labor pool by training new men in a guild school. For 1,500 
livres a year, they could get a priest to teach spelling and 
rudimentary Latin, and they could easily find a good com- 
positor and a pressman to handle the technical instruction. 
The school could turn out sixiy to eighty workers in six 
months—and most important, the new men would remain 
attached to thcir masters because Panekoucke also proposed 
that the guild members devote some of their fcees and dues to 
a retirement fund for their employees. A man would never 
desert a shop if he knew that his master had provided for his 
old age as well as his education. Moreover, the master would 
look after the worker's widow and perhaps reserve a job for 
his son, so loyalty would be built up over several generations 
and shops would develop into familial ““foyers.”” The masters 
should also set aside enough of the guild's funds to provide 
pensions for themselves. And finally, they should undertake a 
campaign to stamp out piracy, working with the police, acad- 
emicians, and guild members in other cities; for Panekoucke 
envisaged a national organization that would unite Parisians 
and provincials in a common effort to protect literary prop- 
erty. To get his project off the ground, he promised to pay 
12,000 Livres after the conıpletion of his Eneyclopddie and 300 
livres a year as his own dues. 

Although it may have had some connection with his proposal 
for a ““Socidtâ typographigue nationale”” and even with the 
ereatlon of his own printing business, Panekoucke's plan 
never amounted to much. Put it does reveal the archaic, cor- 
poratist elements im the outlook of a progressive publisher ; 
and it also sheds light on Panekoucke's politics, for he asso- 
ciated the need for order in the printing shops with the threat 
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of sedition in general, What horrified him most about the free- 
booting, high-paying master printers was the material they 
produced. He recoiled at the thought of them, distilling “dans 
les tön&bres de la nuit ces poisons avec lesguels on cherche â 
corrompre |'esprit des peuples et â ögarer leur raison.”” 
Although he opposed reviving the old censorship, he favored 
retrospective sanctions against rabble-rousing. Curiousiy, he 
argued that France should model its treatment of the press on 
that of England, where journalists had roused the rabble for 
years, especially during the Wilkite agitation. But he appar- 
ently did not notice the raw and radical strain in British 
jJournalism; for he took a guick trip to England in August 
1789, and upon his return he mainly expressed his admiration 
for the firmness of the English authorities, who had Just con- 
demned the editor of the Times to a fine of £500 anda year in 
prison for libel, Panekoucke clearly hoped that the Paris Com- 
mune would do the same to Desmoulins and Marat. He pep- 
pered his plan for restoring the guilds with declamations 
against “'ceş &crits incendiaires, calomnicux, ces pamphlets 
continuellement dölateurs, oü 1'on se permet, sans fondement, 
d'inculper des personnes en place.” 

Behind Panekoucke's attachment to guild publishing lay a 
profound distrust of revolutionary Journalism—as could be 
expected, for he was more vulnerable to attack from the radi- 
cals as the man behind the Mercure and Gazette de France 
than as the publisher of the Eneyclopödie methodigue. Soon 
after the October Days, he published an open letter in the 
Mercure that revealed the extent of his concern. He repre- 
sented an old style of Journalism, he explained. He had built up 
privileges, paid pensions, and submitted to censorship. The 
Revolution had destroyed all that, and he realized that he had 
to adapt to a new order of things. He was willing to compete 
openly with the new Journals that had sprung up everywhere. 
But they would not settle for free competition, They attacked 
everything, especially the old Journals, with a ferocity that 
would bring “la destruction de tout ordre, de tonte rögle.” 
They had tried to steal his writers, to bribe his elerks, to pilfer 
his subseription lists. They had even offered to provide free 

82. Ibid., p. 35. 

83. ““Sur les ehambres syndicales,?? p. 180. The purpose of Panckoucke's trip 
is not elear, but it gave rise to a rumor that he was connected with & couuter- 


revolutionary conspiracy, which he denied indignantiy in the Mercure of Jan. 
16, 1790. 
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copies of their own papers to subscribers who would renounce 
his. “Tl n'y a point d'efforts, de petites vuses, de moyens 
sourds, gu'on n'ait employ&s soit directement, solt indirecte- 
ment pour dötruire un &tablissement oü jJ'ai mis une partie de 
ma fortune et gui m'a coüte& dix annöes de peines, de soins, et 
de ecombinaisons.'* Furthermore, the dirty trieks of their 
marketing were less dangerous than the mud-slinging of their 
polities. The new journalists slandered and declaimed ina way 
that was leading straight to licence. If France wanted to retain 
its liberty, it had better emulate England, where there was 
nothing to fear from ““ces pamphlets et ce torrent de feuilles 
de toutes sortes de formats, gu'on peut imprimer en moins de 
deux heures et dont tout un faubourg, une ville entiğre, peu- 
vent ötre infestes dans un temps trös limite. '8 

The English had eliminated such literature, Panckoucke 
believed, by enforcing libel laws and manipulating taxes, 
rather than by resorting to censorship. He had discovered a 
wonderful new species of newspaper during his English trip 
of 1789, Tt consisted of huge sheets, covered by up-to-date 
news and advertisements, utterily different from the small 
pamphlets called journaux in France, which were written like 
essays and carried little or no advertising. The English news- 
papers were magnificent enterprises, They employed teams of 
writers and whole shifts of typographers, who worked to a 
strict production schedule in specialized printing shops. The 
papers circulated everywhere, even among the lower elasses. 
Panckoucke was amazed to learn that common laborers took 
up collections to buy newspapers, which they read and dis- 
cussed in groups. He had met a small farmer near Bath who 
was remarkabiy well informed about events in France. Yet 
seditious material did not come into the hands of such readers 
—or so Panckoucke thought—because large-scale Journals 
could not afford to be seditious. They had too much to lose. 
Their commerce could be ruined if they were condemned for 
libeling â minister or attacking the established church or the 
state. Small Journals and broadsides might venture heresies, 
but the government had driven them out of business by levying 
a tax on paper, a tax on advertisements, anda stamp duty— 


84. Panckoucke, *“Sur le Mercure de France et guelgues nouvedâux jJournaux 
ou papiers-nouvelles, ?? Mercure, Cet. 24, 1789, pp. 98—99. 

85. Panekoucke, ““Sur les journaux et papiers anglais,?? Mercvwre, Jan. 30, 
1790, pp. 233-234. 
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“un moyen trös simple de circonscrire la libert& de la presse 
dans ces vraies limites,”” which Panekoucke recommended to 
the Constituent Assembly.“ 

The English had developed Just the combination that ap- 
pealed to him: big business and moderate politics. In fact, 
Panckoucke did not understand much about that alien genre 
of Journalism. He may not even have been able to read Eng- 
lish, But his report on his trip reveals a great deal about his 
views on the French press because he congratulated the Hng- 
lish for destroying the kind of Journalism that he found most 
threatening in France—the radical, fly-by-night fewilles 
volantes. Such publications had their place, he conceded, but 
it wasat the beginning of the Revolution, when the Old Regime 
was under attack. The time had come to consolidate the gains 
of 1789 and to restore order. Journalism should come under 
the sway of large, respectable enterprises like the Momüfeur, 
Just as the book trade should be controlled by a wise and 
wealthy guild—and politics should be limited to the “active” 
or wealthy citizenry.“ 

Panekoueke did not make his point guite that bluntiy, but 
his pronouncements on the press showed that he supported 
the wave of reaction that swept over the propertied classes in 
1790 and 1791.8“ He published his proposals for reviving the 
booksellers? gnild and taxing radical Journals out of existence 
in January 1790, just when the Constituent Assembiy was 
debating a project of Sieyös for the suppression of libel and 
sedition in the press, The project never came to anything, but 
the Assembly took measures against left-wing journals in 
July 1791; and on August 23, 1791, it passed a general press 
law that was incorporated into the constitutlon. The law, pro- 
posed by .Jacgues Thouret (brother of Michel-Augustin 
Thouret, one of Panckoucke's Fneyelopedists), contained some 
broad provislons against anfigovernment propaganda. But it 
was never effective. The constitutional monarchy never re- 
solved the confuslon over how the power of the press was to 
be channeled within legal limits. And the journalists never 
stopped taking liberties that looked like licence to Panc- 
konecke. Two of his own Journals, the Mercure and Gazette de 

86. Tbid., p. 232. 

87. For examples of outspoken comments in this vein sec ““Sur les cıambres 
syndicales,?? p. 180 and *“'Surle Mercure de France,*?” p. 104. 


88. On the character of this reaction see Georges Michon, Essai sur 1'histoire 
du parti feuillant, Adrien Duport (Paris, 1924). 
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France, vepresented the oldest, most respectable, and most 
conservative strain of French jJournalism, They also followed 
a conservative or ““Fenuillant”” line during the early years of 
the Revolution. So they drew the fire of the radical press, 
especially during the period after Varennes, when a new strug- 
g le for the control of public opinion broke out and Panc- 
koucke found himself cast in the role of a counterrevolu- 
tionary. 

At first, Panckoucke tried to adopt a neutral position, above 
the clash of parties and ideologies. The opinlons expressed in 
his papers belonged to his authors, not to hinı, he insisted: he 
let them write as they pleased, provided they signed their 
articles and refrained from libel. Was not that the proper 
way to respect the freedom of the press? Nonetheless, should 
all the “'ennemis gue la Rövolution m'a donnes?? demand that 
he define his own position, he would satisiy them: ““Pro- 
priğtaire de Journaux, dont les uns passent pour aristocrates, 
les autres pour dömocrates, prötendent-ils me falre un re- 
proche des premiers? Je leur döclare cependant ici par öcerit 
ce gue jJ'ai souvent dit de vive voix: 'Je ne suis ni aristocrate, 
ni dömocrate; je suis, Je veux &tre et nıourir citoyen actif de 
la premiğre monarchie libre et reprösentative.? ?'* That may 
have sounded somewhat less than crystal clear in mid-1791, 
when the political atmosphere was murkiest. But by the end of 
the summer the Fenillants had gained control of the situa- 
tion, and Panckoucke spoke out as though he were one of them. 

He even canıpaigned for a seat in the l.egislative Assembly 
by presenting himself as an unabashed conservative. He had 
never set foot in a popular society or consorted with the likes 
of Danton, he declared, and he recognized the need to take a 
firm hand in govermuent. He would increase the power of the 
king and restore respect for the clergy and nobility. In fact, he 
favored the restoration of all the ancient titles and coats of 
arms. And most of all, he wanted to curb the anarchy of the 
press; “La libert& de la presse, telle gu'elle existe, du moins 
â Paris, est le scandale de WKuvope, la terreur des honnâtes 
gens, celle d'un penple ögarg, gui semble ne reconnaitre ni lol, 


89. ““Mâömoire pour M. Panekoucke relatif aux journaux dont il est pro- 
priğtaire,?” Histoire, V, 28. Although this memoir was dated July 1, 1791, in 
the Möthodigue, Panckoucke had issued it earlier as a pamphlet and had pub- 
lished a still earlier version in the Mercure of Dee. 4, 1790. 
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ni frein, ni autorite. 79 The Parisian electors rejected this 
formula for repression, and Panckoucke withdrew from poli- 
tics. But brief as it was, his political career revealed a con- 
sistent pattern in his responses to the Revolution. He wanted 
to domesticate the working force, to regain control of the 
book trade, to dominate the press, and to destroy the propa- 
ganda of the left. All of these efforts represented so many 
aspects of a general attempt to contain the Revolution within 
the limits it had reached by the end of 1789. 


At bottom, Panckoucke?s polemies with the revolutionary 
press involved not only confliets of interest and political 
principles but also a fandamental disagreement over the func- 
ton of the printed word, Panckoucke claimed to be proud of 
his contacts with the philosophes, his success in disseminating 
their works, and the influence of his Encyclopedies on some 
of the reforms of the National Assembly.” But he was ap- 
palled at what the printing press turnecd out after July 1789. 
He hardiy knew what to call it. It did not resemble the jour- 
nalism that he had discovered in England or that had tradi- 
tilonally flourished in France. Under “.Journaliste,” the En- 
eyelopddie methodigue had reproduced the definition provided 
by Diderot for the first Eneyclopfdie: ““ Auteur gui s'occupe 
â publier des extraits et des jugements d'ouvrages de littöra- 
ture, des sciences, et des arts, â mesure gu'ils paraissent.”2 
That species had nearly become extinet after the fall of the 
Bastille. It had been pushed out of the print shops bya 
rougher breed of men who wrote daily accounts of political 
events for papers that contained news. Ciroping for a word to 

90. Lettre de M. Panekoucke â Messieurs le prösideni et ölecteurs de 1791 
(Paris, Sept. 9, 1791), p. 6. See also Panekoucke's Projet &'une adresse au Koi, 
tendante â ramener le calme et la pâix, â& empöcher la guerre, et â rötablir Lowis 
XYFI dans Vesprit de la nation (Paris, Aug. 15, 1791), a work of pure Feuvillan- 
tisme, in which he fulminated against Marat, Fauchet, the Jacobins, the Cor- 
deliers, and ““mille pamphlets, mille journaux odieux, oü leurs auteurs se sont 
permis de vomir les injures les plus atroces contre les princes”? (p. 4). Pane- 
koucke argued that a constitutional monarcdlıy with a strong executive would 
stamp out such sedition and would also complete the reforms of 1774-1789, as if 
the happiest conclusion to the Revolution would be a revival of Bourbon re- 
formism. 

91. Lettre de M. Panckoueke â Messieurs le prösident et ölectevrs de 1791, 
pp. 6, 16—19 and Panekoueke, ““Sur une opinion gui commence â se rE&pandre dans 
le publie, gue la Rövolution rend inutiles plusieurs dictionnaires de 1?Eneyelopddie 
mâthodigue,”” in Histoire, V, 21. 

92. Grammaire et littörature (1784), 11, 3886. 
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deseribe this phenomenon, Panckoucke settled on paptiers- 
nouvelles, an anglicism that never stuck but that suggests how 
strange and unprecedented the explosion of political Journal- 
ism seemed in 1789.“ Surrounded by an ocean of these alien 
newspapers, the Encyelopödie methodigue looked as antigue 
as the cathedrals and palaces Panekoucke tried to protect. He 
still hailed it bravely as “'le plus grand monument gui ait 
jamais &t6 ölev& â la gloire des sciences et des arts,”'** but it 
stood out like a gigantic anachronism amidst the pamphlets 
and papers that fiooded the literary market place. 

How was Panckoucke to defend his monument, when the 
new journalists attacked it for being “'Gothic'?'? He could 
not rewrite 100 volumes in order to expunge all vestiges of 
medievalism, and a text could appear medieval or modern, de- 
pending on whether it was written before or after 1789. For 
example, the last part of the eight-volume dictionary of 
jurisprudence came out in April 1789, just before the destruc- 
tion of the old legal system. A few months later its vast col- 
lection of articles about seigneurial Justice, feudal rights, and 
the intricacies of “'des lois Saligues, Ripuaires, Bourguig- 
nonnes, et İ,ombardes, ainsi gue des capitulations des rois de 
la seconde race” make it look like a museum of antiguated 
usages. Panckoucke tried to make a case for its usefulness by 
explaining that it could be consulted in disputes arising from 
the complex legislation against feudalism of August 4-11, 
1789.95 But that argument probabiy seemed strained t6 his 
subseribers, who complained that they did not want eight vol- 
umes that had suddenly been made obsolete by decree of the 
National Assembly. Other dictionaries sometimes sounded 
downright counterrevolutionary. The dictionary of finance 
contained plenty of incriminating remarks about the old sys- 
tem of taxatlon, and the dictionary of history treated the 
nobility with a respect that seemed reactionary, even when 
compared with the text of the earlier Enecyclopödie. Panc- 
koucke's historian, Gabriel-Henri Gaillard of the Acadömlie 
İrançaise, berated his predecessor, the chevalier de Jau- 
court, for undermining “tune institution politigue avanta- 
geuse”': the prejudice of superiority by birth. “Tl cherche â 
donner du ridicule â celui-lâ; il Uattague dans sa source; et 


93. “'Sur le Mercure de France,” pp. 97—100. 
94. ““Lettrede M. Panekoucke,?? Histoire, V,2. 
95. Panekoneke, ““Sur une opinion,??” pp. 18—21; guotation from p. 19. 
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non content &'âtablir gue la nature nous fait tous &gaux par 
la naissance, la mort, et le malheur, il soutient gu'elle a tant 
contrari€ la loi gw'il n'y aurait en effet ni noble, ni roturier, si 
les secrets dela nature &talent dövoiles. ?'96 

Of course the prerevolutionary Mâthodigue was so enor- 
mous that one could find almost any opinion in it—any opinion 
that could have passed the censorship—but it could not be 
disassociated from the regime which had given it birth. Nev- 
ertheless, Panckoucke tried to erase its birth defects in his 
sales propaganda of the revolutionary years. Not only did he 
drop the old dedications, but he tried to construe the whole 
enterprise as a patriotic venture. In March 1789, for example, 
he recommended the dictionary of Police to the public on the 
grounds that it had “'mörit& Uapprobation la plus flatteuse 
de son censeur.”? In January 1791 he sold it as a manual that 
would be useful in setting up the revolutionary municipali- 
tes.” If an author played a prominent part in the Revolution, 
Panckoucke mentioned it in his avis, though he did not capital- 
ize on the ministry of Roland, one of his most important En- 
cyelopedists, probably because he wanted to steer clear of the 
controversies surrounding the Girondists.* He hailed the sec- 
ond volume of Mentelle?s dictionary of ancient geography in 
1791 for opening up a new view of Roman history, ““traitde 
d'aprös les principes des droits de |'homme, si bien connus 
actuellement”? in contrast to the work of previous historians, 
who had written under the influence of “les maximes mon- 
strueuses de notre ancien gouvernment.””* In 1791 he ostenta- 
tiously presented a copy of the Methodigue to the National 
Assembly, along with a gift of 1,000 livres for the National 
Guard. And by 1793, he sold Enecyclopödies as if he were 
campaigning to win the war: 


TI sera honorable pour la nation gu'au milieu des troubles gui |'agitent 
et des combats in&vitables gu'elle est obligâe de soutenir pour le main- 
tien de la libert& attagude au dehors avec tant de fureur et au dedans 
avec tant de perfidie, elle puisse cependant se vanter d'avoir mis â fin 
le plus grand &difice gu'on ait jamais &lev& â la gloire des connaissances 


96. Histoire (1784), 1, i—ii, 

97. Avis of Mareh 28, 1789, and Jan. 4, 1791, in Manufactures, 111, xi, xxxii. 

98. See the Avis of Dec. 21, 1789, on P.-L, Lacretelle; of Feb. 8, 1790, on 
Rabaut de Saint-Etienne; and of Sept. 19, 1791, on Volney, all in Manufactures, 
TLI. 

99. Avis of Nov. 29, 1790, Manufactures, III, xxx. 

100. Moniteur, Aug.2, 1791. 
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humaines. İl convenait â la France de garder, mâöme dans des con- 
jonetures si menaçantes, sa supr&matie dans les lettres, de faire, au sein 
des orages, ce gue nul autre peuple ne pourrait faire dans le calme de 
la paix, et de poser d'une main le faite du temple des sciences, tandis 
gue de Vautre elle combat prös du berceau de la libert&.!91 


Whatever the mixture of his metaphors, Panckoucke could 
sound as fierce as any Jacobin if he needed to. He knew how 
to bend with the times, to identify his Encyclopeödie with the 
cause of the nation, and to make the book seem increasingiy 
radical as the Revolution moved leftward. But his pronounce- 
ments of 1790 and 1791 had shown that he really belonged to 
the right. After he withdrew from politics, he tried to save 
his greatest speculation and to ride out the Revolution by 
maneuvering to the left. Although this strategy succeeded, it 
did not transform the basic character of the Encyclopedie 
methodigue. The book was essentially a product of the Old 
Regime. Despite Panekoucke?'s attempts to paint it over in 
the colors of the republic, 1t expressed a contradiction that ran 
throughout French culture in the 1780s: it was progressive 
but privileged, avant-garde in its science but dedicated to the 
gens en place on its title pages—in short, a combimaison of 
elements that looked incompatihle after the rise of Jacobinism, 


The Last of the Eneyelopedists 


That point deserves some emphasis because It has been 
argued that Eneyelopedism led to Jacobinism, not through 
any philosophical conspiraey such as the one imagined by the 
abbe Barruel, but by a congruity of outlook.!9? According to 


101. Mercure, Jan. 6, 1793. Panekoucke's sales talk should not be construed 
to mean that there was no genuine Jacobinism in the volumes from the revolu- 
tionary period, See, for example, the militant republican remarks of Naigeon in 
Philosophie (1792), TI, 154. 

102. The most echallenging general interpretation of science, Eneyelopedism, 
and the Freneh Revolution is Charles C. Gillispie, *'The Eneyclopödie and the 
Jatobin Philosophy of Science?” in Marshall Clagett, ed., Critical Problems in the 
History of Science (Madison, Wis., 1959), pp. 255—289. See also L. Pearce 
Williams, *““The Politics of Science in the French Revolution?” and the eritical! 
comments by Henry Guerlac in the same volume, pp. 291-320, as well as 1. 
Pearce Williams, *“Seience, Education and the French Revolution,?? Isis, XLIV 
(1953), 311—330. For further elaboration of the Gillispie thesis see Gillispie, 
“*Seienee in the Frenelh Revolution, ?? Behavioral Science, IV (1959), 67-73 and 
The Edge of Objectivity: An Essay in the History of Scientific Ideas (Princeton, 
1960), ehap. 5. For an excellent aceount, with a full bibliography, of the Academy 
of Sciences during the Revolution see Roger Hahu, The Anatomy of a Scientific 
Institution. The Paris Academy of Sciences, 1666—1803 (Berkeley, 1971). 
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C. C. Gillispie, Diderot's Encyclopödie promoted a reaction 
against the esoteric, mathematical sciences and in favor of a 
vitalistic or “'romantic”? version of the biological sciences, 
and this reaction fed a current of anti-intellectualism that rose 
with the Jacobins to destroy Lavoisier, the academies, and 
what became construed as the aristocracy of the mind. The 
weak point in this interpretation concerns the connection 
between Wncyelopedism and Jacobinism. It is difficult to show 
how the two “'isms?”? came together, as most of the original 
Eneyelopedists died before 1793 and the Jacobins did not 
justify their attacks on academicians by citing Diderot's text. 
But one important point of contact may be sought in the his- 
tory of the second Encyclopedie of the Enlightenment, whose 
publication stretched from the early 1780s through the entire 
Revolution and into the nineteenth century. 

Although Panckoucke's book differed from Diderot's, it 
was conceived as a revision and extension of the first Encyclo- 
pedie, it grew out of a plan that Diderot had originally de- 
vised, and it was understood at the time to be an up-dated 
version of Eneyelopedism.!© As explained above, the Möth- 
odigue did indeed emphasize biology, but its authors, notabiy 
Lamarek, did not treat their subject in the vitalistic or ro- 
mantic spirit of Diderot and Goethe, The Methodigue did not 
neglect mathematics and physics. And its volumes on chemis- 
try propounded the rigorous, mathematical system that had 
been developed by Lavoisier as opposed to the vitalism of 
Venel's articles in the first Eneyelopödie. Moreover, Panc- 
koucke's chemists were prominent Jacobins: Guyton de Mor- 
veau, who served on the Committee of Public Safety, and 
Foureroy, who succeeded Marat in the Convention, Panc- 
koucke published his most esoteric dictionaries just when the 
Revolution reached its hottest point—perhaps because he 
thought that the Jacobinism of their authors, Monge and 
Foureroy, would make them seem legitimate to the revolu- 
tionary government. He would hardiy have brought out the 
volumes on physics and chemistry at that time if he expected 
them to offend the Jacobins, and his most offensive diction- 


103. See, for example, the reception given the Möthodigue in the correspond- 
ence of Grimm and La Harpe. Correspondance littöraire, philosophigue et critigue 
par Grimm, Diderot, Kaynal, Meister etc., ed. Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 1880), 
XIII, 135 and Jean-François La Harpe, Correspondance littöraire (Paris, 1801), 
ILI, 301: **C'est une Eneyclopödie nouvelle, bâtie sur les fondements de V'an- 
cienne, ?? 
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aries probabiy were the ones that had won the approval of the 
censors of Louis XVİ, jurisprudence and history in particular. 
In any case, the Jacobins never accused the Möthodigue of 
being undemocratic on the grounds that its science had gone 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers, Yet its scientific arti- 
cles were more abstruse than those in the first Encyclopedie. 
In fact, the Mâöthodigue expressed a general tendeney for 
knowledge to become specialized and professionalized—to be- 
come more esoteric, not less—and instead of fighting that 
tendency, the Jacobins recruited the -specialists to make salt- 
peter, cannons, and a rational system of weights and measures. 

A second attempt to find connections between Encyclope- 
dism and Jacobinism involves group biography.*4 By follow- 
ing the careers of the Eneyelopedists who lived long enough 
to experience the Terror, Frank A, Kafker has tried to dis- 
credit the tendeney among some historians to portray Dide- 
rot”s collaborators as radicals who created the ideological 
basis of Jacobinism. Kafker found that only one of the thirty- 
eight Encyelopedists alive in 1793 welcomed the Terror, while 
eight resisted it, and the rest generally withdrew into ob- 
scurity, fear, and disgust. Of course it might be unreasonable 
to expect much congruity between men ?s reactions to the Revo- 
lutlon and the opinions they had expressed forty years earlier 
in essays on the arts and sciences. But it is still more difticult 
to see how the reactions of thirty-eight men could indicate 
the way all of the original contributors might have felt had 
they lived into the Revolution. Not only do the thirty-eight 
represent an insignificant fraction of Diderot's group—and 
the full size of the group cannot be known, though it may have 
ineladed 300 persons—but they wrote an insignificant por- 


104. Frank A. Kafker, ““Les Eneyelopâdistes et la Terreur,”?” Revue d'his- 
toire moderne et contemporaine, XIV (1967), 284-295. See also Jacgues Proust, 
Diderot et V ““ Eneyelopddie”? (Paris, 1967), pp. 38-43 and John Lough, The 
Contributors to the “' Encyclopödie?” (London, 1973), especially pp. 51-53. A 
basic problem in analyzing the original Eneyelopedists as a group is the impos- 
sibility of knowing how many of them there were, By utilizing Richard Sehwab's 
İInventory of Diderot's *' Encyelopödie,”?” Lough identified 142 contributors, but 
that is a minimal figure, which could be expanded greatly from the researeh 
mentioned below in the Bibliographical Note. Robert Shackleton, for example, 
has compiled 277 identificatlons: *“The Encyelopödie as an luternational Phe- 
nomenon,?? Proceedings of ihe American Philosophical Society, CXIV (1970), 
390. Even 80, the authors of about two-fifths of the articles are unknown, and 
the eontributions of the known authors were so uneven as to make statistical 
statements misleading, One-third of them wrote oniy one article, in contrast to 
Jaucourt, who wrote 17,000, or roughly a guarter of the total number of articles. 
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tion of his Encyelopödie. Only four of them contributed ex- 
tensively, and the really important contributors—the men 
who wrote the great bulk of the book—all died before the 
Terror. Like Diderot himself, they belonged to the generation 
that reached maturity at mid-century. But the second genera- 
ton of Eneyelopedists, the men of the Möthodigue, came of 
age with the leaders of the Revolution. Although their work 
cannot be eguated with that of Diderot's collaborators, it can 
be taken to represent a later stage of Fneyclopedism, the 
stage in which it came into direct contact with Jacobinism. So 
if anything is to be learned by studying the way a group of 
intellectuals reacted to the Revolution, the reactions of Panc- 
koucke?'s Eneyelopedists would be most revealing.!© 

Of course one cannot hope to find many vevelations about the 
innermost thoughts of men who lived almost two centuries 
ago. A few sourceş like the memoirs of Morellet and Mar- 
montel deseribe the fcars, the fantasies, and even the night- 
mares of an Eneyelopedist trapped in the Terror."*© But sev- 
eral Eneyelopedists continued their work without interrup- 
tion and without leaving any record of how they felt about 
the great events of the time. Perhaps they had little interest 
in what went on outside their studies, Others found their lives 
invaded by the Revolution, but they responded in contra- 
dictory ways. The evidence will not fit into a single picture. 
After trying to piece it together, one is left with an assort- 
ment of unconnected images: Guyton de Morveau mounting 
in a balloon to observe the enemy's position at the battle of 
Fleurus; Daubenton dissecting the body of a rhinoceros from 
the former royal menagerie before a group of deputies to the 
Convention ; Charles, deep in his lahoratory in the Tuileries as 


105. The following account is based on the information that is tabulated and 
described in Appendix D. It would be tedious to list all the biographical material 
consulted, but it is important to acknowledge two biographical dictionarics: The 
Dictionary of Scientifie Biography, ed. Charles C. Gillispie (New York, 1970-76), 
14 vols. and the more extensive but less reliable Biographie universelle, cd. J. E. 
and L. G, Michaud (Paris, 1811-62), 85 vols. For background on Foureroy, who 
was probably the most important Eneyelopedist in the reorganization of scientific 
institutions, see W. A. Smeaton, #oureroy, Chemist and Revolutionary (London, 
1962). For the biographics of two other key Hneyclopedists see Louis de Launay, 
Un grand français. Monge fondateur de VW Ecole Polytechnigue (Paris, 1933) and 
Keith M. Baker, Condorcet: From Natural Philosophy to Social Mathematics 
(Chicago and London, 1975). For a recent account of doctors in the Revolution 
see David M. Vess, Medical Revolution in France (Gainseville, Fla., 1975). 

106. See especially Andr& Morellet, Mömoires in Collection des mömoires rela- 
tifs âla Rövolution (Paris, 1820—25), VII, 20-29, 
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the sans-culottes storm the palace on August 10, 1792 (they 
spared him, because of his heroie past as a balloonist); La- 
lande hiding Dupont de Nemours in the Observatory on the 
same day and, after Thermidor, rising in the Collöge de 
France to denounce “'Jacobinical vandalism?'?; Fourcroy ex- 
tracting copper for cannons from the bells of former monas- 
teries; Mongez applying his mastery of numismatics to the 
manufacture of republican coins ; Ouatremöâre de Çuiney dart- 
ing in and out of prison and conspiring with monarchists from 
the time of the Feuillants to the uprising of Vende&miaire; and 
Vicg d'Azyr, so horrified at the sight of Robespierre during 
the Festival of the Supreme Being that (according to a rather 
extravagant article in a later volume of the Methodigue) he 
died from its effects. 

Some cases are relatively clear. The contributors to the 
Meâthodigue ineluded one ömigr& (Pommereul), one victim of 
the guillotine (Boücher d'Argis) and three men who barely 
escaped death after being imprisoned as counterrevolution- 
ary suspects (Desmarets, Ginguen&, and Çuatremöre de 
Ouiney). None of them could be classified as a partisan of the 
Terror; and the classification of several other Encyelopedists 
isa matter of record—though the record has aroused a good 
deal of debate among hbistorians—because they played a 
prominent part in revolutionary politics. Desmeunler was 
an influential Patriot in the Constituent Assembly. He then 
retired from politics but re-emerged, in company with Dauben- 
ton, as a Napoleonic senator. In the Legislative Assembiy, 
P.-1. Lacretelle and Çuatremöre de Çuiney rallied to the right- 
wing Fenillants, while Condorcet, Broussonet, Guyton de 
Morveau, Garran de Coulon, and Lacuce de Cessac generaliy 
backed the Brissotins on the left. As minister of the interior 
during the early months of the Convention, Roland led the 
Girondins on the right, while Monge, as minister of the marine, 
generally favored the vise of the Montagnard left. The purge 
of the Girondins cost Roland and Condorcet their lives (both 
committed suicide after flecing fronı Paris). But their former 
collaborators on the Methodigue, Monge, Foureroy, and Guy- 
ton de Morveau, played a crucial vole in organizing the na- 
tional defense during the Terror. Because they concentrated 
on technical problems, they are not usually considered hard- 
line Montagnards. But they became deeply involved in Ja- 
cobin polities, unlike Garran de Coulon, who withdrew into 
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noncontroversial committee work. For short periods in the 
spring of 1793 and the winter of 1794-1795, Guyton de Mor- 
veau sat on the Committee of Public Safety. And during the 
Directory, more Eneyelopedists took seats near the center 
of power— Robert, Ouatremöre de Çuiney, Garran de Coulon, 
and Guyton de Morveau in the Conseil des Cing-Cents and 
Foureroy, Marmontel, and Iacue de Cessac in the Conseil 
des AÂncelens.!*” 

Clearly the contributors to the Encyclopeâdie ineluded many 
political activists and they did not act in any consistent pat- 
tern during the Revolution. Not only did they support dif- 
İerent factions or parties, but also they almost defy elassifica- 
tlon because the boundaries between parties shifted and 
blurred. Some historians even argue that parties did not exist 
in any coherent form during the Revolution. But that inter- 
pretation raises the danger of reducing political differences, 
which were meaningful for the revolutionaries, to a kind of 
nominalism.!“ In fact, one can divide the Eneyclopedists ac- 
cording to their political sympathies into three general cate- 
gorlies: opponents of the Revolution (men who expressed 
hostility to it from the very beginning), moderates (men who 
supported the constitutional monarchy and mistrusted the 
popular revolution), and republicans (men who favored radi- 
calization beyond August 10, 1792, either as Girondins, radi- 
cal Jacobins, or unaligned individuals). There is virtualiy 
no information on ten of the seventy-three principal con- 
tributors listed by Panekoucke in 1789. Nine others died be- 
fore 1793, leaving fifty-four—a reduced but representative 
sample of the second-generation Eneyelopedists. 

Fowrteen of the fifty-four did not take any clear political 
stand during the Revolution. Of them, seven apparentliy con- 
tinued their careers without interruption, four suffered losses 
of income or employment, and three lived in obseurity. It 


107. For a thorough aceount of the political divisions during the most critical 
phase of the Revolution see Alison Patriek, The Men of the First French Re- 
public. Political Alignmenis in the National Convention of 1792 (Baltimore and 
London, 1972), which has superseded the revisionist interpretation of M. J. 
Sydenham, The Girondins (London, 1961). A great deal can still be learned about 
the political involvement of the Eneyelopedists from the older work of Aulard 
and Mathiez and A, Kuscinski, Les Döputes â 1'dsesembliöe Lögislative de 1791 
(Paris, 1900) and Dictionnaire des Conventionnels (Paris, 1916—19). 

108. See the works of Patrick and Sydenham cited in note 107 and, for further 
details on the political alignment of the Eneyelopedists, the information in Ap- 
pendix D, 
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seems likely that half of this group supported the Revolu- 
tion, at least passively and at least until August 10, 1792; but 
that is guesswork. 

Seven Eneyclopedists indicated disapproval of the Revolu- 
tion at an early stage, but they remained passive in their op- 
positlon—except for Pommereul, who emigrated (he had his 
name struck off the list of &migrös in 1798, however, and be- 
came a prefect and baron under Napoleon), and Boucher 
d'Argis, who denounced the October Days from his position 
as a magistrate in the Châtelet and was guillotined as a coun- 
terrevolutionary on July 23, 1794. 

Fifteen Eneyelopedists can be considered moderates, At 
least six of them—Thouret, Lacretelle, Peuchet, Desmeunier, 
Keralio, and Ouatremâre de Çuiney—promoted a Fenillant- 
type of constitutional monarchy. They accepted the destruc- 
tion of the Old Regime but, like Panckoucke, favored conserva- 
tive reforms, The others are difficult to classify because they 
accepted official positions but did not participate actively in 
the Revolution. Some may have been guite radical— for ex- 
ample, Olivier and Bruguiğres, whom Roland sent on a sci- 
entific expedition to the mideast. But most of them concen- 
trated on their scientific work, with the blessing of various 
revolutionary governments, These ineluded the biologists of 
the Mus&um d”histoire naturelle: Daubenton, Lamarek, and 
Thonin. If they did not share the radical views of their repub- 
lican colleague Fourcroy—and they probabiy did—they cer- 
tainly benefited from the Revolution's attempts to encourage 
botany and agronomy. 

Fighteen Eneyelopedists were republicans. Of them, five 
(Monge, Fourcroy, Guyton de Morveau, Doublet, and Chaus- 
sler) were associated with the extreme Jacobins ; five (Roland, 
Condorcet, Broussonet, Lacue de Cessac, and Mongez) fa- 
vored the Girondins; and the other eight (Garran de Coulon, 
Ginguen&, Mentelle, Robert, Naigeon, Chambon, Bertolio, and 
de Prony) remained unaligned, although most of them prob- 
abiy sympathized with some shade of Girondism. 

This breakdown may give a misleading impression of math- 
ematical precision; but even allowing for indeterminate cases 
and errors in classification, it suggests two conelusions, First, 
the Eneyelopedists did not act as a group but scattered all 
over the political spectrum. Second, they did not scatter evenly 
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but tended to cluster in the center-left, that is in a zone 
bounded by the Feuillants (constitutional monarchists) on 
the right and the Girondins (moderate republicans) on the 
left. Hew of them supported the Terror but fewer still backed 
any counterrevolutionary attempt to restore the Old Regime. 
On the whole, they were more radical than one might expect. 

Perhaps the Encyelopedists? involyement in the Revolu- 
tion can be studied more fruitfully by examining institutions 
rather than political factions and by concentrating on the 
period after 'Thermidor rather than on the first five years of 
the revolutionary decade. The Jacobin Encyelopedists had 
adapted chemistry to weaponry, developed military medicine, 
and applied mathematics to the national defense. Their suc- 
cess reinforced an attempt, from 1793 through the Empire, 
to reorganize knowledge for service to the state. Of course the 
Encyelopedists had served the state before 1789, as acade- 
miclans, censors, professors, and administrators; and they 
might have been expected to defend their posts against at- 
tack from the revolutlonaries, But most of them helped to 
tear down the old intellectual institutions and to erect new 
ones in their place, Lamarek, Daubenton, Thouin, and Four- 
croy helped transform the old Jardin du Roi into the Musâunı 
d'histoire naturelle, Vicg d'Azyr and Antoine Louis began to 
reshape the medical profession from the Comite de salubrite 
of the Constituent Assembly, and Fourcroy and Thouret con- 
tinued their work in 1794-1795 by organizing the Ecoles de 
sant&, Five of the original twelve professors in the Parisian 
Ecole, later renamed the Heole de meödecine de Paris, had 
written on medicine for the Möthodigue, The first professors 
of the Ecole normale also ineluded a strong contingent of 
Eneyelopedists: Monge, Thouin, and Mentelle. Monge was 
the driving spirit behind the creation of the Ecole polytech- 
nigue, where he was jJoined by four of his collaborators on the 
Meöthodigue: Fourcroy, Guyton de Morveau, Chaussier, and 
de Prony. Monge, Foureroy, and Ginguene also played a 
decisive part on the Comit& d'instruction publigue of the Con- 
vention, which reorganized the system of higher education in 
France by creating not only the grandes &coles of Paris, but 
also the series of &coles centrales in the departments, where 
four other Eneyelopedists—Desmarets, Mentelle, Grivel, and 
Bonnaterre—took up professorships. And finally, almost all 
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of the Eneyelopedists who had belonged to the royal acade- 
mies took seats in the Institut, which was ereated as a “'living 
encyelopedia”' in 1795.199 

The careers of the Eneyelopedists show an extraordinary 
pattern of continuity, across regimes and over political divi- 
slons, from the old institutions to the new, The lines lead 
direetly from the Jardin du Roi to the Musbum d'histoire 
naturelle, from the Soci&t& royale de mödecine to the Feoles 
de sant&, from the technical sehools of the monarchy to the 
grandes &coles of the republic, and from the royal academies 
to the republican Institut. Thirty Eneyelopedists—half the 
number alive in 1796—joined the Institut, and twenty-nine had 
belonged to the academies of Paris, The intelligentsia that had 
dominated French culture during the early 1780s re-emerged, 
stronger than ever, in the later 1790s. But the staying-power 
of the intellectual elite does not illustrate that overused 
French proverb “Plus ça change, plus e'est la möme chose,” 
because the new institutions differed significantly from the 
old. Although their membership remained remarkabiy con- 
sistent, they eliminated all vestiges of privilege, corporatism, 
and aristocracy. The Revolution swept away the ancient cere- 
monies and hierarchical distinetions, the honorary acade- 
micians and the genteel amateurs. It perpetuated an old elite 
but under new terms: the openness of careers to talent and 
the dominance of professionalism. Those conditions had ex- 
isted before 1789 but in muted form, mixed up with masses 
for Saint lI.ouis, panegyrics to T.ouis XIV, and patronage 
fronı the Gentlemen of the King's Bedehamber, In the edu- 
cational system of the republic, the Eneyelopedists appeared 
as experts: each man had a field, and each field had its place 
within a modernized curriculum. Similarly, the Eneyelope- 
dists of the Institut sat in “'elasses,”? grouped according to 
their expertise. The Revolution had not eliminated intel. 
lectual elitism but had cast itin a new form, wiping out priv- 
ilege and advancing professionalization. 


109. Hahn, The Anatomy of a Scientific Institution, p. 297. In his original 
proposal for an Institut National of Sept. 10, 1791, Talleyrand seemed to echo 
Panckoucke's sales talk for the Möthodigue: “'L'institut pr&senterait une sorte 
d'eneyelop&die toujours &tudiante et toujours enseignante; et Paris verrait dans 
ses murs le monument le plus complet et le plus magnifigue gui jamais ait &t6 
&lev& aux sciences.?? Archives parlementaires, XXX, 465. For more information 
about the participation of the Eneyelopedists in the intellectual institutions of 
the republic see Appendiz D. 
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Although this transformation occurred abruptiy and vio- 
lently in the years 1793-1796, its origins went back to the 
Old Regime—and in part to the Eneyclopödie methodigue. 
Panckoucke did not believe that his book represented an ad- 
vance over Diderot?'s because it spoke out louder against 
Dinfâme and in favor of social eguality—in fact, it was more 
cautious than its predecessor on religious and political gues- 
tions. But he thought that it expressed a more progressive 
view of knowledge; for he had divided the topography of 
learning into fields and had assigned an expert to each of 
them, with instructions to produce the most advanced work 
that was possible within the professional boundaries. When 
it came to marketing his product, Panckoucke had put to- 
gether combinaisons of protection and privilege, a strategy 
that looked reactionary after 1789. If viewed from the per- 
spective of the sociology of knowledge, however, his venture 
can be seen as advanced: he organized the material of the 
Encyclopddie in the same way that the Encyelopedists were 
organized in the Institut—according to strictly professional 
standards. 

Personally, Panekoucke remained a conservative, more s0 
than most of his authors and despite his radical posturing 
after 1792. But his Encyclopödie cannot be identified with 
any explicit ideology, either Jacobinical or counterrevolu- 
tionary, and his authors scattered into different political 
camps. İt was not a common political faith that united the 
Eneyelopedists and gave cohesion to their work but rather 
an underliying tide that swept all learning in the direction of 
professionalism. Sneyelopedism as an “'ism'”? remained com- 
plex and contradictory, But as a phase of intellectual devel- 
opment in the late eighteenth century, it expressed a tendeney 
for knowledge to concentrate anıong experts and for experts 
to be drawn into the service of the state—a tendeney that had 
gathered force under Louis XVI, that became crucial for the 
salut public in 1793-1794, and that did not disappear from 
history after the French Revolution. 
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Whether or not the Encyclopödie was, as Its publishers be- 
lieved, the greatest undertaking in the history of publishing, 
it developed into one of the great enterprises of the eighteenth 
century. The first folio editions were multimillion-livre specu- 
lations; the guarto and octavo editions surpassed them by far 
in size; and the Encyclopödie methodigue grew to such colos- 
sal proportions that it made its gigantic predecessors look 
small. The sheer scale of Encyclopödie publishing suggests 
the importance of Eneyelopedism, for as its friends and ene- 
mies agreed, the book stood for something even larger than 
itself, a movement, an “'ism.” It had come to embody the 
Enlightenment. By studying how the Encycdlopeddie emerged 
from the projects of its publishers, one can watch the Enlight- 
enment materialize, passing İvom a stage of abstract specu- 
lation by authors and entrepreneurs to one of concrete acgui- 
sitlon by a vast public of interested readers. The papers of 
the ST'N reveal every phase of this process. They provide all 
the information necessary to follow the production and dif- 
fusion of the guarto Encyclopedie, the largest by far in the 
eighteenth century, and they show how the guarto was linked 
to all the other editions, forming a continuous effort to bring 
Encyclopödtes to an ever-widening public from 1750 to 1800. 


The Production and Diffusion of Enlightenment 


The manufacture of the guarto has been discussed in some 
detail because it sheds light on the way most books were pro- 
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duced in the era of the hand press, At that time, the raw 
material of literature had far more importance than it does 
in modern publishing. Not only did paper account for as much 
as 75 percent of production costs but also its guality had a 
great influence on the decisions of consumers. Book buying 
inthe eighteenth century differed considerably from what it is 
today because the men of the Old Regime devoted a great deal 
of attention to the physical aspect of books, They cared about 
the material of the page as weli as the message printed on it. 
And so publishing history should take account of the life 
eycle of paper, a complex story, which began with ragpickers 
begging old linens at the back doors of bourgeois houses and 
ended with the same rags returning through the front doors, 
transformed into pages of the Encyclopödie. Thanks to the 
records of the STN, one can follow the flow of paper from indi- 
vidual mills, through the printing shop, and into copies of 
the guarto in libraries today. Öne can trace watermarks to 
particular mills with particular styles of manufacturing and 
pick out bits of thread, which had once lined gentlemen's un- 
derwear and ladies? petticoats. Öne can even identify the fin- 
gerprints on the guarto's pages. And by searching through 
some forgotten pathways of working-elass history, one can 
link them with the lives of the men who produced the book— 
hardlives, lived on the road, between printing house and print- 
ing house; for the master printers ran through batches of 
workers in the same way that they consumed paper: they or- 
dered assoriimenis of men for particular jobs and discarded 
them when the work was done. 

While “le bourgeois,” as the men called their master, fixed 
his sights on profits and losses, and while the foreman strug- 
gled to maintain some order in the work-flow of the shops, 
the journeymen pursued their own purposes. They did not 
force their pace or struggle to become ““bourgeois”” them- 
selves, because they knew that the only mobility available to 
them was geographical, If they needed to make it easier to 
pull the bar of the press, they overinked the formes. If they 
wanted to relieve the monotony of filling and emptying their 
composing sticks, they took a break in the bistro. And if they 
got tired of thelocal wine or angry at the foreman, they struck 
out for another shop farther down the road. To know that 
Desgranges manufactured a particular sheet of paper soon 
after his mill had been flooded, that Champy set the type for 
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it while his family feared he was dying of consumption, that 
young Kindelem ranit off atthe press after running off himself 
with the shop girl of his previous employer—to see beyond the 
book into the lives of the men who made it is to sense the vast- 
ness of the human experience which the Encyclopdödie em- 
bodied. A whole world had to be set into motion to bring the 
book into being. Ragpickers, chestnut gatherers, financiers, 
and philosophers ali played a part in the making of a work 
whose corporeal existence corresponded to its intellectual 
message. As a physical object and as a vehicle of ideas, the 
Encyclopödie synthesized a thousand arts and sciences; it 
represented the Enlightenment, body and soul. 

The role of copy editors and advertisers in this process de- 
serves special study, because it shows how the text was treated 
and how it was presented to the public in the course of its 
reproduction and diflusion. Far from evincing any concern for 
the integrity of the original version, the abb& Laserre cut it 
and shaped it to suit his owu purposes and those of Duplain. 
Thus the “'mass” editlons of the Eneyclopödıe—the guarto 
and the octavo, which followed the guarto word for word— 
have a flavor of their own: they taste of Laserre's Lyons in 
addition to the basic blend that Diderot had concocted. Of 
course Diderot?s original publisher also had adulterated the 
text. Publishers in general had a cavalier attitude toward the 
written word in the eighteentli century. Books that now look 
like classics were thrown together casually and reshaped 
from edition to edition or even in the course of one printing, 
as when Duplain deflated the size of his volumes to 800 pages 
by cutting the text and then, once his cuts had been discovered, 
expanded them to 1,000 pages aplece, 

Similarly, publishers said what they pleased in their ad- 
vertising. The publicity for the Encyclopödie, from the first 
prospectus of 1751 to the last flier about the Möthodigue 
around 1830, is a serles of half truths, falsehoods, broken 
promises, and fake announcements about phony editions. The 
publishers lied so often and so casually that one wonders 
whether they ever considered honesty as a policy. It prob- 
ably never occurred to theni that they should feel responsible 
for keeping the public accurately informed. Indecd, the French 
state encouraged them to use false information in their pros- 
pectuses and title pages, so that it could turn a blind eye to 
books that the clergy and parlements wanted it to confiscate. 
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The official notion of permissions tacites as a rubric covering 
librairie venant de Uötranger was a legal fiction that every- 
one knew to be a falsehood, just as everyone “'in-the-know?” 
disbelieved Voltaire's protestations that he had not written 
his pamphlets, Highteenth-century publishing was no gentle- 
manliy game, played according to some kind of honor code; as 
a Swiss bookseller put it, it was “brigandage.””” The pub- 
lishers lived in a different world from that of their modern 
counterparts, and they operated from different premises. 
Lacking the protection of adeguate copyrights, surrounded by 
pirates, hounded by spies, and threatened by traitors, they 
could not afford to be truthful. So they told the public what- 
ever they thought would sell books. Their behavior will not 
gladden the heart of anyone who objects to dishonest labeling 
and manipulative publicity today because it shows that false 
advertising has a long history. There was no golden age of 
honesty before the advent of Madison Avenue, at least not in 
the elegant eighteenth century.? 

If read as historical documents, slanted advertisements can 
be more revealing than straight avis because they show how 
sellers thought their products would appeal to the public, In 
the propaganda for the guarto, the publishers emphasized that 
their customers would get a compendium of modern knowledge 
and a synthesis of modern philosophy, all in one. In this re- 
spect, they carried out the strategy of Diderot and d?'Alembert, 
who wanted to promote philosophie by identifying it with 
knowledge, To ask whether the Encyclopödie was a reference 
work or a manifesto of Enlightenment is to pose a false prob- 
lem, for it was meant to combine those characteristics, and it 
was presented as a combination of them, by its promoters as 
well as its authors. Insofar as one can know anything about 
the response of the readers, it seems that they, too, saw the 


1. Serini of Basel to ST'N, Nov. 29, 1777. 

2. 'The character of the Eneyelopfdie advertisements can be appreciated from 
their context. One in the Gazette de Leyde of June 27, 1777, appeared just above 
an Avis by a sieur Pastel, who announced that “'il a trouvâ un remöde des plus 
assur&s et des plus efficaces, dont il est seul possesseur, pour gudrir non seulement 
les maladies vön&riennes les plus invâtârdes ct abandonndes par le mercure; mais 
il est encore spöcifigue dans les maladies ehronigues, gui ont 6t& de tout temps 
incurables; telles sont les humeurs froides, le seorbut, le lait röpandu des femmes 
et les dartres de toute nature, gu”il guğrit, non d'une maniğre douteuse, mais 
radicale.?? Similariy a notice for bear grease, a sure-fre cure for baldness, ap- 
peared on the back of an advertisement for the guarto in the Morning Herald of 
London, which Jean-Baptiste d'Arnal elipped and sent to the STN in a letter of 
April 19, 1782. 
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Encycdlopeödie in this fashion. They wanted philosophte as 
much as information, and they did not treat the Encyclopöddie 
as modern encyelopedias are treated—that 1s, as a neutral 
compilation about everything from A to Z. The contemporary 
understanding of the book should be taken seriously because 
it shows the extent to which the Eneyclopödie was identified 
with the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century. The pub- 
lishers predicated their sales campaign on that identificatlon. 
They expected the public to buy the book for the reasons they 
cited in their advertising :a guarto on the shelf would proclaim 
its owner's standing as a man of knowledge and a philosophe. 
Philosophie had become fashionable by 1777; the commer- 
cialization of intellectual vogues had become guite advanced; 
and the advance had occurred along lines laid out by Diderot 
and d'Alembert. In short, the Enlightenment seemed to be 
penetrating rather far into French society, but how far? 

Book consumption can serve as only a crude indicator of 
tastes and values among the reading public, and it may appear 
impertinent to talk about “'consuming?”” books in the first 
place. But the purchase of a book is a significant act, when 
considered culturally as well as economicaliy. Tt provides some 
indication of the spread of ideas beyond the intellectual milieu 
within which intellectual history is usually cireumseribed. 
And as there has never been a study of the sales of any 
eighteenth-century book, a sales analysis of the most impor- 
tant work of the Enlightenment ought to be worthwhile. 

The price of the Encyclopedie set alimit to its diffusion, for 
the book remained beyond the purchasing power of peasants 
and artisans, even though some of them might have consulted 
it in cabinets littöraires. But as the Encyclopödie progressed 
from edition to edition, its format decreased in size, it con- 
tained fewer plates, its paper declined in guality, and its 
price went down. And as the publishing consortia succeeded 
one another, they cast their nets more and more widely, reach- 
ing out with each new edition to remoter sectlons of the 
reading public. By the time they launched the guarto, they 
proclaimed that the Enecyelopödie had ceased to be a luxury 
item and had come within the range of ordinary readers. But 
who were the Eneyclopödie readers of eighteenth-century 
France, and what part of the kingdom and the social order did 
they inhabit? 

To identify them, it is necessary to compile statistics from 
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the subscription list of the guarto, which covers about three- 
fifths of the Encyclopödies that existed in France and nearly 
one-third of those everywhere in the world before 1789. The 
map of subseriptions (see Figure 5) shows that the guartos 
spread throughout the country, but they sold better in some 
places than in others—better in towns than in villages, better 
along commercial arteries than in the hinterlands, better in 
the valleys of the Rhöne and the Garonne than in those of the 
Loire and the Meuse, and best of all in the great provincial 
capitals: Lyons, Montpellier, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rennes, 
Caen, Naney, Dijon, and Besançon, The only areas that the 
guarto did not reach were Brittany beyond Rennes, the Landes 
below Bordeaux, and the rural region of the southwest en- 
cireled by the Loire, the Cher, and the Dordogne. It is perilous 
to argue from geographical to social distribution, but some of 
the puzzling points on the map can be clarified by the corre- 
spondence of the booksellers. After weighing both sorts of evi- 
dence, it seems clear that the demand for the Encyclopddie 
came primarily from ancient cities that had acguired rich 
endowments of ecclesiastical and educational institutions dur- 
ing the late Middle Ages or that rose with the Bourbon mon- 
archy to become administrative and cultural centers—seats 
of parlements, academies, and intendancies, The guarto did 
not sell well in the cities of the future, where the stirrings of 
industrialization could already be felt. 

The two extremes in the market for the Encyclopedie are 
represented by Besançon, an old-fashioned provincial capital 
of about 28,000 inhabitants, which absorbed 338 guartos, and 
Lille, a burgeoning industrial center of 61,000, which ab- 
sorbed only 283 If the STN's correspondents are to be be- 
lieved, the explanation for this disparity is simple: manufac- 
turers and merechants had no interest in literature, Actually 
the subseribers of the guarto did include a few merchants, 
certainiy in Marseilles and probably in Lyons and Bordeaux, 
although their poor showing in the north and the northeast 
suggests that they may have belonged to the commercial 
oligarehies of the older trading cities rather than to any 
emerging industrial society. In the case of the Franche-Comtğ, 


3. The master subseription list attributes 338 guartos to Besançon, but only 
137 of them appear in the list of individual subscribers published by Löpagnez. 
Other Comtois subseribers on Löpagnez's list aecounted for another 116 guartos. 
The remainder of the 338 cannot be traced. 
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253 subseribers or 65 percent of the total can be identified. 
Only 15 of them were merchants. The vast majority came 
from the traditional elite; men of the robe, led by the coun- 
cilors of the parlement, and men of the sword, led by the 
offcers in the garrison of Besançon, Royal officials subseribed 
so heavily that the book seems to have penetrated the entire 
administration of the province, In the small towns, it appealed 
to an intelligentsia of lawyers, administrators, and even 
cur&s. In Besançon, it went into the libraries of parlemen- 
taires, civil and military offücers, lawyers, doctors, and priests. 
Half the Bisontin subseribers came from the first two estates, 
although the eventual readership of the book probabiy ex- 
tended down to the lower middle classes, thanks to borrowing 
and Löpagnez's cabinet littöraire. In general, however, the 
Encyelopddie did not seep into the base of society: it cireu- 
lated through the middle sectors and saturated those at the 
top. 

This view of a top-heavy diffusion process corresponds to 
the strategy of Enlightenment formulated by Voltaire and 
d'Alembert— an Enlightenment from above, which would filter 
down through the superstructure from the salons and acad- 
emies into the world of small-town notables and country 
gentlemen—but not farther.* Thus the Encyclopödte began 
as a luxury limited primarily to the elite of the court and 
capital. But after it assumed a more modest form and ac- 
guired a price that suited middle-class budgets, it spread 
through the bourgeoisie d”Ancien Rögime, a bourgeoisie that 
lived off rentes, offces, and services rather than industry and 
commerce, The modern capitalist bourgeoisie also could have 
afforded the later Eneyclopddie, and a few enlightened mer- 
chants did buy it— but so few that they seem trivial in com- 
parison with the privilâgils and professional men, who bought 
most of the copies. Voltaire's preseription for the Enlighten- 
ment therefore appears to be rather close to what actually 
happened—eloser than the interpretation of some of the most 
eminent historians in France today, who usually rivet the 
Enlightenment to the industrializing bourgeoisie and treat 
the Encyclopödte as the expression of class consclousness.İ 


4. This strategy emerges clearly in the correspondence between the two 
philosophes, which has been studied thoroughiy by John N, Pappas, Voltaire and 
d”Alembert, Indiana University Humanities Series, no. 50 (Bloomington, 1962). 

5. See, for example, Ernest Labrousse, Histoire öconomiğgue et sociale de la 
France (Paris, 1970), TI, 716—725 and Albert Soboul, Eneyelopödie ou Diction- 
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Nothing could have been more cutthroat and capitalistic than 
the Encyclopödie as an enterprise, but the audience of the 
Encyclopddie did not consist of capitalists. The readers of the 
book came from the sectors of society that were to crumble 
guickest in 1789, from the world of the parlements and bail- 
llages, from the Bourbon bureaucracy and the army and the 
church. It may seem paradoxical that a progressive ideology 
should have infiltrated the most archaic and eroded segments 
of the social structure, but the Revolution began with a para- 
dox—with collapse at the top before upheaval from below. 
And although some of the Encyclopödie subseribers may have 
been devastated by the Revolution, most of them probabliy 
gained by it, at least in the long run, for it ultimately came 
under the control of lawyers and notables who directed it in 
their own interests and who continued to dominate France for 
the next hundred years, if not longer. 

The diffusion of the Encyclopödie also has relevance for 
another basic issue in the interpretation of French history: 
the debate between those who see the Enlightenment as a broad 
movement that modified public opinion on a large scale and 
those who view it as a relatively superficial phenonıenon 
limited to a small circle of intellectuals. The first thesis goes 
back to polemicists such as the abb& Barruel, who attributed 
the Revolution to a conspiracy of philosophes and free 
masons; but it was incorporated in serious historical writing 
by Tocgueville and subseguentiy elaborated by literary his- 
torians such as Paul Hazard, Gustave Lanson, and to a cer- 
tain extent Daniel Mornet. The second thesis has recentiy 
gained the upper hand, owing to the influence of the social and 
cultural history developed by the so-called ““ Annales school.” 
Taking their cue from Lucien Febvre, who stood literary 
history on its head with a paradoxical idea, le Kvre retarde, 
the Annales historians studied production statistically; they 


naire raisonnd des sciences, des arts, et des mâötiers. Textes choisis (Paris, 1952), 
pp. 7—24 and Soboul, Prdcis d'histoire de la Rövolution française (Paris, 1962), 
52-59. 

6. The phrase was formulated by Alphonse Dupront in “'Livre et culture dans 
la soci6t& française du 18e siğele: röflexion sur une enguğte?' in François Furet 
and others, Livre et sociğtö (Paris and The Hague, 1965-70), I, 232, 219; but the 
idea goes back to a thesis developed by Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin in /'ap- 
parition du livre (Paris, 1958), On inertia and cultural retardation see Furet?s 
Avertissement; Furet, ““La “librairie” du royaume de France au 18e sidele”; 
and Julien Brancolini and Marie-Th&râse Bouyssy, “*La vie provinciale du livre 
&lafindel'Ancien Rögime,”? all in Livre et sociğiğ. 
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found that “inertia” stifled ““innovation?”? in the general 
literary culture of the Old Regime. Despite a declining interest 
in theology and an inerease of publications in science and 
belles-lettres, most Frenehmen continued to read the classics 
and the religious books that their fathers and grandfathers 
had read: the Enlightenment did not upset the long-term, 
deep-running currents of traditional culture. 

This disagreement about the overall impact of the book as 
a force in history cannot be resolved by a study of one work. 
But the publishing history of the Encyclopâödie may shift the 
grounds of the debate by revealing the richness of an un- 
tapped source. Unlike the printed texts consulted by the liter- 
ary historlans and the state records analyzed by the A4n- 
nalistes, the papers of publishers bring the researcher into 
direct contact with the world of books as it existed in the 
elghteenth century. Of course the papers of the STN have 
their own bias: they lean toward modernity and away from 
traditional literature, and it will not be possible to get a full 
view of histoire du livre in the Old Regime until they are 
studied systematically with other sources, including the papers 
of the Chambre syndicale and the Direction de Ja librairie in 
Paris. But a preliminary conelusion may be permitted at this 
point. After reading the 50,000 letters exchanged by the STN 
with booksellers everywhere in Europe, one comes away with 
the conviction that Voltaire and Rousseau did speak to an 
enormous public after all and that the history of the Encyclo- 
pedie, when studied by the methods of the Annales, leads to 
Tocguevillian conclusions, The story of how the Encyclopddie 
became a best seller demonstrates the appeal of the Enlight- 
enment on a massive scale, among the upper and middle 
ranges of French society, if not the ““masses'?” who made the 
Revolution in 1789, 

But that story cannot be confined to France. The STN 
boasted that it had sold its Encyclopddie everywhere between 
“les deux bouts de VKurope,””” and a few sets even reached 
some remote areas of Africa and America. Actually, most of 
the Encyclopödies sold outside of France came from the 
other editions, but by following the references to them in the 
correspondence about the guarto, one can get a general idea of 
their relative importance in different parts of the Continent. 
The Eneyclopedie d'Yverdon went primarily to the Low 


7. STN to Perregaux, Jan. 11, 1778. 
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Countries and to western Germany; the Italian editions re- 
mained nlostly in Haly, although a few coples turned up as 
far afield as London and Copenhagen; and the octavo sold 
well everywhere—so well, in faet, that the cheap little En- 
cyclopödie de poche probably was the form in which most 
readers made the acguaintance of Diderot's text beyond the 
French borders, Although little is known about the diffuslon 
of the first two folio editions, they probably went into a great 
many libraries of the courts and country houses scattered 
throughout Kurope. As the publishers themselves observed, 
the stately folios and the diminutive octavos represented two 
extremes in the social diffusion of the Enecyclopddie. 
Unfortunately, however, the booksellers did not discuss 
their elientele thoroughly enough for one to develop a clear 
picture of it, except in a few cases, Whenever the booksellers 
of central and eastern Kurope referred to their customers, 
they named aristocrats, Evidentiy the sales of the Encycelo- 
pödie beyond the Elbe and along the Danube corresponded to a 
Frenchified cultural cosmopolitanism that remained restricted 
to a tiny elite. But the book penetrated more deeply into the 
social order of the western countries. In parts of Italy and 
The Netherlands it probably reached small-town lawyers and 
offcials, as it did in France. Those were the areas where the 
density of Encyelopddies was thickest and where the book- 
sellers also reported a heavy demand for the works of Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, and even d'Holbach. The demand existed on 
the Iberian Peninsula as well, but church and state combined 
to stifle it. Contrary to what one might expect, the French 
book trade suffered more in the Spain of Charles ITI and the 
Portugal of Pombal than in any other part of FKurope, in- 
eluding Italy, where the Index looked like a best-seller list.* 
Although it is impossible to provide statistics for all of 
8. The German market is the most difficult to characterize. Although the 
booksellers? letters suggest that a fairly heavy demand for Eneyelopddies ex- 
isted, at least in the Rhineland, German historians argue that pietism rTemained 
too strong for the Eneyclopödie to have had much appeal, especialiy among the 
northern middle classes. See F. Sehalk, “'Le rayonnement de 1'Eneyelopddie en 
Allemagne,'” Cahiers de Association internationale des Etudes françaises, no. 
2 (May 1952), 85-91 and Rolf Engelsing, Der Bürger als Leser. Lesergeschichte 
in Deutschland 1500-1800 (Stuttgart, 1974), pp. 121-136. Salvatore Bongi, in 
“1oEncielopedia in Lucca,'? Archivio storico italiano, 3d ser., XVILI (1873), 
90, claims that the two Italian e&ditions sold well in Italy but only among the 
elite: “'Principi, patrizi, prelati e frati fecero a gara per accogliere festosamente 


il filosofico.”? But he cites no evidence, and his statement does not apply to the 
eheaper guarto and octavo editions, which sold well south of the Alps. 
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Europe comparable to those for France, one can get an inti- 
mate view of the realities of the book trade by studying the 
reports of eighteenth-century booksellers, The booksellers 
operated in the thick of the market place, far closer to the play 
of supply and demand than any historian can hope to get. Of 
course that very eloseness nay have blinded them to certain 
factors, such as their own tastes and values. But if one reads 
enough of their letters, the idiosyncrasies cancel themselves 
out and a general picture emerges. 

The Enlightenment appears as a movement that radiated 
out of Paris to the cultural avant-garde in choice spots 
throughout Europe. By 1770 it had begun to pass through 
successive waves of popularization, reaching into every corner 
of the French provinces and stirring up interest among 
groups located everywhere in the middle sectors of French 
society. As it passed beyond France, it concentrated in cer- 
tain areas where the cultural current ran thickest, like the 
Low Countries and the Rhineland. Then it thinned out, spread- 
ing across the north Kuropean plains to the Scandinavian 
filords and the Russian steppes until finally it reached remote 
outposts like Lex's bookshop in Warsaw and Rüdiger's in 
Moscow. Thanks to the booksellers” letters, one can follow 
the books down the Rhine to the great warehouses of Amster- 
dam and Ostend and from there to the shops of Bertrand in 
Lisbon, White in Dublin, and Philibert in Copenhagen. Öne 
can pursue them up the Baltic to Muller in Saint Petersburg, 
at least until November, when the ice closed in, cutting off the 
fow of literature for half a year—except for a few volumes 
hauled across the snow from Leipzig by sled. Moving into 
more temperate zones, one can accompany the shipments up 
the Elbe and the Moldau, from Virchaux in Hamburg to Gerle 
in Prague, Öne can watch then cross the Alps to Reycends in 
Turin and descend the Rhöne to Mossy and Gravler in Mar- 
seilles and Genoa. And finally one can trace them down the 
Danube to Weingand in Pest, where Paris seemed centuries 
away in contrast to the imnıediacy of the Ottoman Empire and 
the unremitting warfare on the eastern front of western cul- 
ture. The booksellers realized that they were participating in 
a vast process by which ideas coursed through commercial 
arteries and trickled and seeped into the furthest reaches of 
the Continent. They knew they were agents of Enlighten- 
ment, not because they felt committed to the diffusion of 
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Lumiğres, but because they made a business of it. As the STN 
wrote to Bruere of Homburg, 


Jamais entreprise de ce genre et de cette force n'a eu plus de succös 
et n'a &t& mende avec autant de eğlârit&. En moins de 21/4, ans et aprös 
avoir renouvelâ par deux fois la souseription, nous avons imprimâ 
8,000 exemplaires de cette Encyclopödie, dont il ne nous reste gu'un 
petit nombre â placer. Le public semblait attendre avec une sorte 
d'impatience gu'il püt &tre servi â cet &pard par des bibliopoles moins 
rapaces gue les premlers &diteurs. Nous nous sommes piguğ&s, nos 
associös et nous, de le satisfaire â cet &gard, et vous jJugerez, Monsieur, 
gue si les lumiğres philosophigues manguent dans ce meilleur des 
mondes, ce ne sera pas certainemeni notre fante.? 


Enlightenment Publishing and the Spirit of Capitalism 


Publishing was a brutal business in the eighteenth century. 
After ten years of hard knocks on the literary market place, 
the Neuchâtelois decided that ““ce mâtier-ci donne plus de bile 
gue d'autres.”” Their bile rose because of the need to cope 
with the tricks of their trade. As the history of the Eneyclo- 
pödie shows, the most prominent publishers of the Enlighten- 
ment operated by bribery and extortion, by falsifying ac- 
counts and stealing subseription lists, by spying on each other 
and manipulating Machiavellian alliances that gave full play 
to treachery and intrigue, The struggle to sell Encyclopddies 
in the 1770s and 1780s had a barogue flavor, which may have 
derived from the “booty capitalism”? of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But there was also a modern element 
in the commercial history of the Encyclopödie—more mod- 
ern, in fact, than the style of business deseribed in its articles 
on trade, To open the Eneyclopddie at COMMERCE, NEGOCE, OT 
LETTRE DE CHANGE is to enter the archaic world of Savary's 
Parfait negociant. But to read the correspondence of the 
Encyelopödie publishers is to find oneself in the Comâdie hu- 
MAine, 

Capitalism, whether of the booty or Balzacian variety, is 
built on the principle of linking supply and demand. So the 
seramble to supply Encyclopödies suggests that the demand 
for the book had spread throughout the length and breadth of 
France, It was the richness of the market that touched off the 


9. STNtoJ.G. Bruere of Homburg, Aug. 19, 1779. 
10. Bosset to STN, May 12, 1780. 
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clawing and seratehing among the publishers. And the ferocity 
of their combat confirms the impressions one gets from the 
statisties of their sales: the reading public was hungry for 
Eneyelopedism. 

In the rush to exploit the market for Encyclopedies, the 
publishers found it impossible to keep to a straight course. 
They had to change directions according to rapid shifts in 
cirecumstances: hence the ecrooked line of evolution that led 
from the first edition to the second folio, the Neuchâtel re- 
print, the Suard refonte, the three guartos, the two octavos, 
the Lidgeocis Encyelopödie par ordre des matiöres, and the 
Encyclopdödie möthodigue. Three of those encycdlopedias never 
got beyond the planning stage. Threatened by competing edi- 
tions or attracted by more promising speculations, the pub- 
lishers consigned them to the limbo of unexecuted projects, 
where they kept company with d'Alembert's unwritten history 
of the Encyclopödie, Raynal's unfinished treatise on Protes- 
tantism, Voltaire's unpublished tract on the ministry of 
Turgot, Morellet's incomplete Dictionnaire du commerce, and 
many other works of the Enlightenment-that-might-have- 
been. The Enlightenment that actually broke into print repre- 
sented only a part of the output envisaged by its entrepre- 
neurs. Publishers had to pick up projects and drop them, while 
Juggeling as much as they could manage. Their profession 
called for guick decision-making and slight of hand, for a mis- 
take could bring down an entire business. Even Panekoucke, 
who carried an inventory worth 1,400,000 livres, came close to 
collapse for a while in 1777; and smaller men went under 
freguentliy, especially during the economic erisis on the eve 
of the Revolution." 

High risks for high stakes: such was the premise of En- 
lightenment publishing. Having accepted it, the publishers of 


11. On Panekoucke?s fortune and his near bankruptey see Paneckoucke to STN, 
June 16, 1777, and Nov. 22, 1779. The government granted him 2 temporary 8us- 
pension of payments by an arrği de sursö&nce of April 4, 1777. He did not make 
use of it, but he went through a period of panic deseribed in his Lettre de M. 
Panckoucke â Messicurs le prösideni et ölecteure de 1791 (Paris, Sept. 9, 1791), 
p. 11: “'Je venais d'öprouver une faillite de trois cents guarante mille livres, 
Je me erus perdu; le trouble me saisit, mes amis, M. de Buffon, sollicitğrent eux- 
mâmeg cet arrât. Je 1'obtins; mais bientöt, revenu de ma premiğre terreur, je 
n'en ai fait aucun usage.?? The papers of thc STN and the bankruptey records in 
the Archives de Paris contain a great deal of information on the economic erisis 
in publishing during the 17805. 
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the Encyclopödie gambled according to two different strate- 
gies, They either attempted to sweep the market with a 
sensational new product, or they tried to sell the old text in 
cheaper versions and larger guantities. Panckoucke favored 
the former plan. He treated the guarto as a detour in the pur- 
suit of his grand design for a remodeled Eneyclopedie, while 
Duplain recognized that the guarto could become an unprece- 
dented best seller and subordinated everything to the exploi- 
tatlon of it. The relative failure of Panckoucke's policy and 
the success of Duplain's suggest the same conclusion: the de- 
mand for Enlightenment literature had moved outside the 
narrow circle of Diderot's original clientele to a more popu- 
lar public. 

By studying the strategy of publishing as an enterprise, it is 
possible to penetrate the mentality of publishers as entrepre- 
neurs. But to make sense of the evidence, it is necessary to lay 
aside preconceptions about “economic man?” and to observe 
the men at work. The documentatlon is rich enough for one to 
follow them, step by step, as they planned policies and reached 
decisions. Öne can reconstruct their calculations by using the 
same memoranda and notes that they used—scraps of paper 
covered with seribbling: ““aperçu de İVentreprise,” “ce gul 
doit nous revenir,”” “calcul des böndfices.”? And in reworking 
the arithmetie, one can get a sense of the almost mathematical 
ratlonality with which they tried to maximize profits. They 
had no doubts about the power of their own profit motives. 
Panckoucke described Duplain as “un homme avide... et 
gul aime İargent avec fureur.”? Duplain told Panekoucke that 
the Neuchâtelois had an insatiable appetite for money: *“Vos 
Sulsses sont des gens affames.”? And the Swiss, who saw noth- 
ing but greed in Panckoucke, recognized that they all were 
driven by the same passion for “'İargent, gui est le grand 
mobile de tout. 22 If the Encyclopfddie publishers acted like 
other businessmen of their age, it would seem that eighteenth- 
century entreprenenrs sought their fortune with an unin- 
hibited avarice that is hard to imagine today—jJust as it is 
dificult to appreciate the lust for plunder of the Norsemen, 
the primitive delight in gems among the Merovingians, or 


12. Panekoucke to STN, March 7, 1779; Duplain to Panekoucke, Dec. 27, 
1779, from a copy in Panekoucke to STN, Jan. 2, 1780; and Ostervald and Bosset 
to STN, April 10, 1780. 
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other expressions of extinet mentalıtıes.* It is not that 
modern capitalism has made greed outmoded, but the pre- 
modern capitalists thought and felt ina way that now seems 
foreign. 

Of course the publishers were moved by something more 
than utilitarian calculus and a raw love of riches. Jean-Pierre 
Börenger of the Socidt€ typographigue de Lausanne wanted 
to sgueeze the last sou out of the octavo Eneyclopddie in order 
to withdraw into a small cehalet, with an orchard and flowers 
and fields, where he could watch his grandechildren gambol. 
Duplain had grander dreams—a luxurious marriage, a châ- 
teau, nobility. He shifted his wealth from commerce and in- 
dustry to land and status, speculating in the long run for his 
own social promotion. And once he had left commerce, he 
never looked back, not even after the death of his wife. ““M. 
Duplain a absolument guitt€ toutes affaires,?”* his successor, 
Amable Ie Roy, informed the STN in 1784. “Tl me charge de 
vous r&öpondre gu'il est devenu tout â fait &tranger âla li- 
brairic, â laguclle il renonce pour toujours.”” Duplain's case 
was not unigue. Le Roy himself tried to imitate it;” andit 
serves as a Sort of parable about the slow pace of economic 
expansion in France. Duplain, the perfect bourgeois capitalist 
turned out to be a pseudonobleman, The modern robber baron 
operated within an archaic value system, as other men have 
done in other eras; for those who seem most ahead of their 
time in some respects can appear backward in others, and 
mentalttEös can include incongruous mixtures of advanced and 
antignated attitudes.'9 Panckoucke, it is true, speculated in 
the spirit of nineteenth-century empire building. But in his 
sympathies, he remained attached to the Old Regime—the en- 
lightened Old Regime, which had promoted his investment in 
Enlightenment. When viewed from the perspective of the 


13. Mare Bloch, La Sociğtö föodale. La formation des ens de döpendance 
(Paris, 1949), p. 34 and Georges Duby and Robert Mandrou, Histoire de la 
civilisation française (Paris, 1958), 1, 17. 

14. Le Roy to STN, Jan. 29, 1784. This is the last reference to Duplüin in the 
STN papers. Researeh in Lyons has failed to turn up any trace of him after 
1784. 

15. Ibid. ““Je viens de contracter un mariage, arröte le cours de mes 
voyages ... Mon intention, d'aprös le mariage gue je viens de faire, &tant de 
eöder mon commerec â mon İröre, il ne convicnt ni & lui ni & moi de diriger notre 
industrie sur d'autres articles gue ceux de notre fonds, ”” 

16. See Jacgues Le Goff, ““Les mentalit&s, une histotre ambiguğ,?? Faire de 
Phistoire (Paris, 1974), TII, 79. 
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Encyolopödie, therefore, the entrepreneurial spirit looks 
varled and complex. It combined progressive and anachro- 
nistic elements in ways that illustrate the uneven march of 
capitalısm. 


The Eneyclopödie and the State 


It took daring to publish the first edition of the Encyelo- 
pedie. The publishers of the second edition also had to brave 
some persecution by the state, But the men behind the three 
guarto “'editions”” faced dangers that were merely commer- 
cial —attacks fronı pirates without and traitors within, From 
the reign of Louis XV to the reign of Louis XVI official policy 
changed, and French authorities tended increasingiy to treat 
the Encyclopödie as an economic rather than an ideological 
phenomenon. 

It would have been impossible, in any case, for Duplain to 
manufacture and market his books clandestinely. He ran too 
big a business. Unlike the previous publishers, who had printed 
the second edition in Geneva, he produced most of the guarto 
volumes in Lyons, using dozens of presses, several ware- 
houses, and whole armies of clerks, printers, and shippers. He 
made sure that the local authorities—Me Flesselles the in- 
tendant and La Tourette the book inspector—received com- 
plimentary copies; and they cooperated with him while their 
süperiors worked hand in glove with Panckoucke, The Di- 
recteur de la librairie and the ““ Atlas de la librairie” virtually 
collaborated. Panckoucke issued instructions, in Növille's 
name, to La Tourette, who expedited the guarto shipments 
instead of confiscating them, İn fact, middlemen considered 
the shipments safe enough to be used as camouflage for pro- 
hibited books the officials were trying to seize. And while the 
customs agents, police, and book inspectors waved the guartos 
on, they confiscated rival editions—until Panckoucke directed 
them to open the French market to the octavo. Far from 
arousing any oppositlon among the French authorities, the 
guarto was advertised, shipped, and sold everywhere in the 
country with their active support.” 


17. The guarto publishers capitalized on this support in their sales campaign. 
See STN to Barthes of Versailles: *“L?on peut, sans courir aucun risgue, 8'0€- 
cuper hautement de cet objet, puisgue nous avons permission möme exclusive- 
ment d'introduire et de döbiter notre &dition dans le royaume. ?? 
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Only twice did the guarto publishers express any doubis 
about their immunity from persecution in France, In the 
summer of 1778, Duplain warned his partners that the local 
edlergy might denounce him: “*Nos magasins sont pleins, de 
maniöre gu'â la moindre dâlation au clerg& nous serions pris 
comme des rats dans une souriciğre.”'18 But he emphasized 
that danger in order to force the associates to grant him a 
generous ““insurance”? clause in the contract for the third 
edition, so his statements should be taken as examples of his 
bargaining technigue rather than as indications of a genuine 
threat—especially as the clergy of ILyons remained gulet 
throughout his entire noisy operation. 

The Parlement of Paris was a more formidable danger, 
however, not merely because of its freguent attempts to sup- 
press the works of the Enlightenment but also because of its 
support for Panckoucke's enemies in the Parisian booksellers? 
guild during the agitation over the reforms of 1777, In August 
1779, Panekoucke informed the STN that the parlement might 
try to crush the guarto: ““1.'affaire des libraires concernant 
les arrâts (that is, the edicts of August 30, 1777, reforming 
the book trade) est au Parlement. On y a dânonce& notre En- 
cyclopâdie in-guarto. Je viens d'&erire â Duplain pour faire 
mettre tont en süret& et tout suspendre. La librairie de Paris 
est enragde.”?!* The STN actually weleomed this bad news, It 
shot off a letter to Duplain, suggesting that he transfer all 
the printing to the safety of its workshop; and it exulted that 
“si notre &dition venait â ötre proserite, il y a apparence 
gu'elle se vendrait mieux.”'* Duplain, however, dismissed the 
threat as a ““fausse alarme” and kept his lucrative operation 
going in Lyons.” He believed that the parlement meant to 
attack the reform edicts, not the guarto. But Panckoucke had 
received his information from a very high source: “On m'a 
assur& gue la dönonciation avait &6t6 faite,”” he repeatedina 
letter to the STN. “le magistrat (le Camus de Növille) lui- 


18. Duplain to STN, July 24, 1778. On the “'insurance'” elause see Chapter 
TILI. 

19. Panekoucke to STN, Aug. 18, 1779. 

20. STN to Bosset, Aug. 28, 1779. 

21. D'Arnal to STN, Aug. 29, 1779, and Duplain to STN, Sept. 2, 1779: 
““Nous faisons peu de cas d'une dönonciation au Parlement, gui d'ailleurs 
prösente peu d'objets de crainte, vu gu'il entre en föries jJusgu'au mois de 
döcembre.”” 
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möme la cru, et par bont& il a bien voulu m'en donner avis. 
J'ai möme eu la prdcaution de faire mettre ici tout â part, 
dans un magasin sâpare&.””2? Although nothing ever came of 
this scare, it showed the limits to Panckoucke's ““protec- 
tions.” He had complete support in Versailles. But the gov- 
ernment officials preferred to pull strings behind the scenes 
rather than to clash openly with independent bodies like the 
parlement and the elergy. The Eneyclopödie still had enemies, 
but their influence had declined since the 1750s and had ceased 
to exist in the government, where Panekoucke found his 
strongest allies. 

There may have been an element of “enlightened despo- 
tism” in this alliance. Neville, Vergennes, Lenoir, and the 
other top administrators of Louis XVI sympathized with the 
rational, reformist principles that the Encyclopddie had come 
to embody. But Panckoucke made sure that they favored his 
enterprises by lobbying and influence-peddling. A codicil to 
the Trait€ de Dijon authorized him to elear a path for the 
guarto in France by distributing 240 livres before the appear- 
ance of each volume, and an anonymous pamphlet accused 
Duplain of buying Neville for 40,000 livres. Although there 
is no solid evidence that the publishers bribed officials in the 
way that they bribed competitors, they opened up the cor- 
ridors of power by distributing free Encyclopödies and money 
—a common practice, which Paneckoucke urged the STN to 
adopt.“ Actualiy, Panckoucke did not need to bribe his way 
into the kings council because his importance as a press baron 
sufficed to give him entry to Versailles. Booksellers consid- 
ered him “le favori de tous les ministres?”';2 and ministers 
worked with him as if he were *'un fonctionnaire ayant aussi 
un portefenille,*? especially during the erisis connected with 

22. Panekoucke to STN, Sept. 10, 1779. 

23. The attack on Duplain is in a libelous but well-informed Lettre d'un 
libraire de Lyon d un libraire de Paris (1779), p. 1: ““Je vous ni mandö dans le 
temps, et toute la librairie de Lyon en est informde, gue Duplain a donn& 40,000 
livres (to Növillel pour avoir la permission d'imprimer 1'Eneyclopödie.'” The 
STN papers contain a great many remarks about gifts to offücials. When the STN 
asked for help in getting the release of some confişcated copies of its pirated 
edition of the Description des arts et mötiers, for instance, Panekoucke advised it 
to soften up Neöville?s first secretary: ““Tl est bon enfant. Envoyez-lui guelgues 
douceurs. Faites-lui connaitre |'intention oü vous &tes d'augmenter sa bibliothâgue, 
et si Dappât râussit, vous obtiendrez plus facilement par cette vole gue par 


toute 2utre ce gue vous dâsirez.?? Panekoucke to STN, Aug. 18, 1779. 
24. LeRoytoSTN, Dee. 17, 1783. 
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the reforms of 1777.59 As a reformer, Panckoucke helped 
trim the unlimited privileges of the publishers, though as a 
publisher he refused to give an inch in the defense of his 
privilege for the Encyclopedie, Politics and lobbying in the 
Old Regime often involved such contradictions and complexi- 
ties. But whatever the ambiguity of Panckoucke's position, it 
permitted him to direct his speculations on the Eneyclopödie 
from the epicenter of legitimate power in France. 

That point deserves some emphasis because the Enlighten- 
ment and the French state have often been interpreted as 
enemies; and the official condemnation of the Eneyeclopeddie, 
notwithstanding Malesherbes's success in saving it, has often 
been cited as the supreme example of their enemity. That in- 
terpretatlon fails to take account of a change in the tone of 
French administration during the last fifteen years of the 
Old Regime, The persecution of the Encyclopödie in the 1750s 
turned into protection in the 1770s. Malesherbes's successor, 
Le Camus de Neville, actively promoted the guarto editions. 
And Panekoucke, the successor to the publishers of the first 
edition, based his speculation on the support of the govern- 
ment. From his first skirmishes with the pirates of Lyons, 
Geneva, and Avignon to his final settlements with the consortia 
of Liğge, İLausanne, and Bern, Panckoucke relied on a strategy 
of official protection and privilege to defend his market against 
interlopers. Although Barret and Grabit forced him to pay 
ransom, Panckoucke's victory in the guarto-octavo war dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of his policy, The octavo pub- 
lishers sucd for peace and sacrificed 24,000 livres for the right 
to sell their book in France. As the STN remarked, Panc- 
koucke held the keys to the king'dom.?” 

In throwing their weight behind Panckoucke, the officials 
of Louis XVI treated the Eneyclopeddie as a commodity. They 
let the book lapse into a state of ideological neutrality as far 
as the law was concerned and admitted it into the game of 
interest-playing and power-broking that characterized high 
finance and high politics under the Old Regime. Panekoucke, 
who played that game better than anyone in the publishing 
business, succeeded in wheeling the vast machinery of the 
state around to a position from which it could be employed to 


25. D. J. Garat, Mömoires historigues sur la vie de M. Suard, sur ses derits et 
surle XVIlle siğele (Paris, 1820), TI, 274. 
26. STN to Panekoucke, Dec. 7, 1777. 
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defend his interests. The very force that had once been used 
to crush the Encyclopödte had become crucial in 1ts diffusion. 

What had been a pronounced tendeney in the guarto venture 
became a predominant characteristie in the Mâöthodigue, 
which shed the last vestiges of clandestineness and appeared 
fully decked out in a royal privilege. Panekoucke's ultimate 
Encyelopödie was printed openly in almost every shop in 
Paris, advertised and sold as a guasi-official publication, and 
written by men who not only owed their carcers to the state 
but also ineluded a heavy proportion of royal censors. The 
authors of the Methodigue may have taken a kind of Erastian 
view of learning: they put their knowledge in the service of 
the monarchy, and with a few exceptions they were willing to 
do the same for the republic. For some of them, this position 
provided a way of getting on with their work after 1789, For 
others, It meant a genuine commitment to revolutionary ideals. 
But in all cases, it went along with a trend toward profes- 
sionalization that was sweeping over the old republic of 
letters. The privilâgis became professionals, the savants 
turned into civil servants. If the experience of the second 
generation of Mneyelopedists does not demonstrate any direct 
link between Eneyelopedism and Jacobinism, it shows an im- 
portant strain of continuity in the intellectual elite from the 
Old Regime to the Revolution. 


The Cultural Revolution 


The publishing history of the Encyclopödie, as it evolved 
from edition to edition and conguered book markets every- 
where, demonstrates that the supreme work of the Enlighten- 
ment was a best seller, but it does not provide easy answers 
to guestions about the ideological origins of the French Revo- 
lution. The Encyclopddie was so vast and varied that one can- 
not know how it affected its readers, and one certainly cannot 
assume that hours of staring at the weli-rounded letters on 
its starehed and crinkly pages would infect anyone with 
Jacobinism. Nonetheless, the book did represent something 
coherent, an “'ism,” to the reading public of the eighteenth 
century. It showed that knowledge was ordered, not random ; 
that the ordering principle was reason working on sense data, 
not revelation speaking through tradition; and that rational 
standards, when applied to contemporary institutlons, would 
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expose absurdity and iniguity everywhere, This message per- 
meated the book, even the technical articles, for the details 
about grinding pins and constructing water wheels took on 
larger significance if seen in the light of the Preliminary 
Discourse and certain key articles that emphasized the need 
to order the everyday world according to rational principles 
derived from experience itself, The officials of Louis XV per- 
ceived this message clearly when they condemned the En- 
cyclopedie, and the deputies of the Constituent Assembly 
expressed it when they redesigned the country's political, ad- 
ministrative, legal, and ecclesiastical systems. The diffusion 
of the Encyclopödie among a general public of lawyers, offi- 
cials, and local notables—the sort of men who led the Revolu- 
tion—indicates the extent to which the value system of the 
Old Regime was being undermined by an incompatible ide- 
ology. 

Unfortunately, however, talk about “value systems”? and 
“isms?”” tends to float off into speculation concerning ineffable 
elimates of opinion, and so much was in the air in 1789 that 
one cannot trace connections between the revolutionary ex- 
ploslon and the sales of the Encyclopödie. In fact, as a gen- 
eral propositlon, one can never argue İrom sales patterns of 
books to behavior patterns of human beings, It might not be 
safe to venture beyond the general proposition that the wide- 
spread diffusion of Encyclopödies symptomized a widespread 
disposition to guestion the ideological basis of the Old Re- 
gime and, in some cases, to accepi radical change. Of course 
the ministers of Louis XVI, like the deputies to the Constit- 
uent Assembiy, promoted some radical reforms, and they 
also helped to promote Panckoucke's Encyclopddies. Eney- 
elopedist ideas seem to have been accepted by an important 
segment of the prerevolutionary elite and to have reinforced 
a strain of enlightened statecraft that ran İrom the reign of 
Louis XVI right through the Revolution and into the Empire, 
The re-emergence of the Fneyelopedisis in the official intelli- 
gentsia of the Directory also illustrates a strain of continuity 
from the 1780s to the 1790s. And their fragmentation during 
the early phases of the Revolution points up the impossibility 
of identifying Eneyelopedism with any revolutionary party. 
Far from leading directiy to Jacobinism, it did not pose a 
real threat to the state. In fact, if other forces had not de- 
stroyed the Old Regime, Kneyelopedism might have been 
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assimilated in France, and the kingdom might have ridden 
out the Enlightenment, just as other societies have survived 
sea changes in their value systems, 

Öne way to bring these general guestions about the rela- 
tlon between Eneyelopedism and revolution down to earth, 
where they can be examined more closely if not resolved, is 
to study the history of the Eneyclopödie möthodigue. The 
second Encyclopödie was an extension of the first, and it marks 
the point where the “'ism” and the Revolution came into 
contact. By 1789 the fate of the book seemed to be bound up 
with the fate of the regime, for the Möthodigwe had taken on 
a semioflicial character, It was a product of protection and 
privilege, published by the grace of the king, censored by royal 
ofticials, dedicated to the king's principal ministers, written 
in large part by royal academicians, and printed by twenty- 
five of the thirty-six printers who held a royally granted 
monopoly on book production in Paris. To follow Panekoucke 
and his Encyclopödie into the Revolution is to watch a cul- 
tural system being overthrown. 

Although Panekoucke welcomed the Revolution at first, he 
realized soon after the fall of the Bastille that it would dam- 
age his supreme speculation. By 1790, it had upset his ar- 
rangements with his authors, printers, and subseribers. And 
by 1794 it had driven him to the brink of bankruptey, to a 
state of nervous exhaustion, and perhaps even into hiding, 
for he turned over his affairs to his son-in-law and withdrew 
into semiseclusion until the end of the Terror. Of course his 
personal experience cannot be eguated with the fate of Kney- 
clopedism, but it exemplifies an underlying process, a basic 
change in the role of the printed word, which had a profound 
effect on the Encyclopâdie and on the Revolution as well. 

From the invention of movable type to the fall of the 
Bastille, the government had adopted different methods to 
control the press. It had hanged printers and booksellers, im- 
prisoned them, made them officers of the University of Paris, 
and in the end organized them into a guild, with an exclusive 
right to produce books and a responsibility to police the book 
trade, In the late seventeenth century, the government lim- 
ited printing in Paris to thirty-six masterships and gave the 
Parisian booksellers control over most book privileges. This 
typically Colbertist stroke of legislation created a privileged 
patriciate that monopolized legal book production throngh- 
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out the eighteenth century, cooperating with royal censors 
and book inspectors and waging war against provincials and 
pirates like Duplain and the S'TN. Privilege in printing col- 
lapsed with the Bastille in 1789, and at the same time an in- 
satlable appetite for news grew up in the reading public. 
About 350 newspapers burst into print in Paris during the 
first two years of the Revolution, erowding the genteel jJour- 
nals of the Old Regime off the market place. To produce them, 
and an egually great avalanche of pamphlets, about 200 
printing shops sprang up.” They revolutlonized the printing 
industry in Paris, and their influence reverberated every- 
where—in the rag trade of Burgundy, throughout the paper 
mills of Auvergnue, and all around the typographers? fours 
de France. The workers forced up wages, while their em- 
ployers serambled to profit fronı the increased demand for 
printed matter. Costs rose by 30-40 percent in two years, 
according to Panekoucke, and the republic of letters, like the 
labor market, dissolved in chaos. Many distinguished authors 
suddeniy lost their pensions, their sinecures, and their in- 
fuence—unless they, too, rushed into revolutionary jJournal- 
ism or politics, A rough erowd of interlopers took over the 
press, tossed censorship and privilege to the winds, and gave 
the public what it wanted—not books but political pamphlets 
and newspapers. 

Because of their attraction to politics, historians have never 
paid much attention to the revolution in publishing. It cannot 
be explored adeguately here, but its general character stands 
out from the story of Panckoucke's attempts to steer his 
Fneyclopddie through a series of crises from 1782 to 1794. Tlis 
basic problem, as he described it in 1791, came from the fact 
that he had planned to produce his book in a system that had 
suddeniy been destroyed. He reacted to this predicament in 
three ways: he tried to maneuver around his immediate diffi- 
culties, to take the lead in reorganizing the publishing in- 
dustry, and to reinforce the efforts of conservatives to con- 
tain the Revolution within the limits of the constitutional 
monarchy. 

His maneuvering took the form of combinaisons—expedi- 


27. “'Lettre de M, Panckoueke â Messieurs les souseripteurs?? in Hisfoire, V, 
3: “On m'a assurğ, et on m'a offert de m'en donner la liste, gu'il y a actuelle- 
ment dans Paris plus de deux cents imprimeries, Il n'y en avait gue trente-six 
privilögiğes avant la Rövolntion . . . Presgune toutes sont occupdes de jJournaux.” 
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ents to keep up the flow of copy, maintain the output of the 
presses, and stop the drain of subscriptions. Every time the 
speculation began to fall apart, Panckoucke patched it up in 
a new way. He keptit together, but he had to subsidize it 
from his Journals, and it probabiy cost him about a million 
livres, as he elaimed. In the end, the Revolution destroyed his 
publishing empire, even if it did not drive him into bank- 
ruptey or to the guillotine, Panekoucke's proposals to re- 
organize the book trade in 1740 did not go beyond his posi- 
tion in 1777: he wanted to open up the publishing industry to 
provincial dealers and to restrict the duration of book privi- 
leges, while reinforcing their effectiveness, This stand had 
seemed liberal during the reform agitation of the 1770s, and 
it had created bad feelings between Panckoucke and the 
patriarclıs of the booksellers” guild. By 1790, it looked con- 
servative: the Revolution had destroyed all restraints on the 
book trade, and Panckoucke's main concern was to restore 
order in it—-essentially by restoring the guild. He argued 
that a reorganized guild would keep up standards, protect 
literary property, domesticate the labor force, and help sup- 
press İicence. He did not go so far as to demand the return 
of exclusive masterships and censorship. But he thought that 
the French could wipe out radical propaganda in the English 
manner—by prohibitive taxes on radical news sheets and 
severe laws against libel and sedition. With the marginal, 
radical element eliminated, the trade would be dominated by 
books like the Möthodigue and Journals like the Moniteur. 
Panckoucke assoclated the ““insurrections dans Dimprim- 
erie?”? with sedition in general. His revolutionary polities 
were fought out in print. He had dominated the press of the 
Old Regime, and the dominant politicians of the Revolution— 
Mirabeau, Brissot, Robespierre, Desmoulins, Höbert, and 
many others—vwere journalists, To them, Panekoucke repre- 
sented a new species of aristocrat, a press baron. To him they 
stood for licence, The confllet came out in the open during 
the erisis of 1791, when Panekoucke replied to the attacks on 
him by eguating disorder in the press with disorder in the 
strecets—a Fenillant formula for repression. In campaigning 
for the Legislative Assenıbiv, he made it clear that he thought 
the Revolution had gone far enough by the end of 1789: liberty 


28. ““ Mâmoire en faveur de M., Panekoucke relatif aux jJournaux dont il est 
propriğtaire”” in Merevwre, Dec. 4,1790, p.9. 
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had been won, licence must be destroyed, property protected, 
and the direction of affairs placed in the hands of men of sub- 
stance—ihe respectable element in publishing and the “'ac- 
tive ”elite in politics. After 1792, Panckoucke disguised his 
true colors, tacked to the left, ducked into obscurity, bobbed 
up on the right, and veered off into Bonapartism. He wasa 
trimmer, but he had a sense of direction. With all its zigs and 
zags, his career illustrates a line of evolution in politics that 
led İrom enlightened reform to the rule of the rich, from the 
France of Malesherbes to the France of Balzac. 

Panckoucke represents the transitilon between those two 
worlds and shows how uneven and painful it could be. Al- 
though he seemed to incarnate the entrepreneurial spirit 
under the Old Regime, he did not greet the Revolution as an 
opportunity for unlimited freedom of trade on the literary 
market place. Instead, he tried to channel the flow of books 
through chambres syndicales. He remained corporate and con- 
servative in his thinking, while the Revolution destroyed the 
corporate structure of culture—ihe guilds, academies, and 
privileged corps of all kinds that had dominated painting, 
music, architecture, drama, science, and literature. Panc- 
koucke had learned to live with privilege, to turn it to his own 
advantage, to peddle influence and manipulate protections in 
a world that collapsed in 1789. He tried to re-establish order 
by reviving old forms, like the booksellers? guild, but the revo- 
lutionaries would not accept compromises and combinaisons. 
They eradicated all kinds of privilege—not only in acad- 
emies and printing shops but in the army and the church, in 
politics and law, and down to the way the humblest peasant 
disposed of his crops. 

Paneckoucke's Encyclopödie and his Eneyclopedists illus- 
trate the same process of cultural transformation, The 
Methodigue mirrored the social organization of knowledge 
under the Old Regime. Through academies, guilds, censors, 
and protectors, the official culture of the kingdom stamped its 
infiuence direcily on the book, At the same time, the Eneyelo- 
pedists produced the most advanced survey of the sciences 
that could be conceived at that time. After 1789, the official 
forms seemed incompatible with the Eneyelopedic content. 
Panckoucke stripped the book of its ministerial dedications 
and its royal imprimatur and sold it as an expression of na- 
tional superiority in matters of intellect. In its new tricolor 
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wrapping, the Encyclopedie corresponded to the new shape 
that the Revolution was imposing on the world of learning 
and to the new pattern in the careers of the Eneyelopedists as 
well, For after scattering during the early phase of the Revo- 
İution, the Eneyelopedists regrouped in the Grandes Ecoles 
and the Institut, where they were organized according to their 
special fields, just as Panckoucke had assigned them to his 
dictionaries. They came together as professionals in the serv- 
ice of the nation, not as epigoni in a privileged corps. The 
group was transformed, though the individuals remained the 
same. 

Similarly, men were reshaping institutlons according to 
new principles everywhere in France and reordering their 
mental world while cehanging the institutions—that was the 
general process exemplified in the history of the Encycelo- 
pödie, One can trace lines of continuity from Diderot/'s editor- 
ship to Panekoucke's, from Enlightenment publishing to revo- 
lutlonary jJournalism, from royal academies to the Institut 
National, and perhaps even from Eneyelopedism to Jacobin- 
ism, but the ruptures are egually significant because they show 
how a cultural system shattered. The Revolution destroyed 
privilege, the fundamental principle of the Old Regime, and 
then it built a new order around the principles of liberty and 
eguality. Those abstractions may sound empty today, but they 
were full of meaning for the revolutionary generation of 
Frenehmen, The history of the Encyclopödie shows how they 
became expressed in print, disseminated in the social order, 
embodied in institutions, and incorporated ina new vision 
of the world. 
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GONTRACTS OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDTE PUBLISHERS, 
1776—1780 


These documents come from two dossiers, ““Eneyelopödie”' 
(ms. 1233) and ““Procös STN contre Duplain”? (ms, 1220), 
in the ST'N papers. They have been arranged in chronological 
order, andin the few cases where no title appears on the manu- 
seript a title has been added in English. 


00000000004 


I. Trait& de Socit€ entre M. C.J. Panckoucke, 
libraire â Paris, & la Socit€ Typographigue 
de Neuchâtel en Suisse du 3 Juillet 1776 


U'an mille sept cent solxante et seize, le troisiğme jour du 
mois de juillet, les soussignös Messieurs Frederic Ostervald, 
ancien banneret de la ville de Neuchâtel, Bosset Deluze, 
membre du Grand Conseil de ladite ville, et Jean Elie Bert- 
rand, professeur en belleş lettres, d'une part, et Monsieur 
Charles Joseph Panekoucke, libraire â Paris, actuellement â 
Neuchâtel, d'autre part, propristaire des droits et cuivres du 
Dictionnaire encyclopddigue, y compris les discours servant 
d'explication, par Uacguisition gu'il en a faite conjointement 
avec les sieurs Dessaint et Chauchat, des sieurs he Breton, 
David et Briasson, par acte du seize döcembre, mille sept cent 
solxante-huit, est devenu seul propriğtaire desdits droits et 
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cuivres par la cession gue lui ont faite lesdits sieurs Dessaint 
et Chauchat, par acte sous seing priv& du premier jJuillet, 
mille sept cent solxante-neuf, et vingi-guatriöme mai, mille 
sept cent solxante et dix, laguelle acguisition a &t€ confirmee 
par un privilöge du Roi de France de douze ann&es en date 
du vingt mai, mille sept cent soixante et seize, sous le titre de 
Recueil de Planches sur les Sciences, Arts et Metiers, sont 
convenus de ce gui suit. 


Ledit sieur Panekoucke a associğ, comme de fait il associe, 
lesdits sieurs Ostervald, Bosset Del.uze, et Bertrand, ce ac- 
ceptant, pour moiti& dans la totalıt€ des cuivres, droits, et 
privilöge du Dictionnaire encyclopedigue, tant pour le prösent 
gue pour (avenir, ainsi gue dans une nouvelle &dition â deux 
mille cent cinguante dudit Dictionnaire orn& d'un frontispice 
et des portraits de Messieurs Diderot et d'Alembert. La prö- 
sente vente et cession d'inter&öt de moiti€ est faite pour le prix 
et somme de cent huit mille livres, argent de France, payable 
en seize billets de six mille sept cent cinguante livres, mâme 
valeur, &chdant au premier avril, premier juillet, premier 
octobre, premier döcembre, mille sept (cent) soixante dix-sept, 
dix-huit, dix-neuf et guatre-vingt, gue ledit sieur Panckoucke 
reconnait avoir reçus. 


Le sieur Paneckoucke döclare gue les trols premiers volumes 
de cette nouvelle &dition sont actuellement imprimâs dans ses 
magasins, ainsi gue le premier volume des planches compos& 
de cent guarante-six cuivres, et gue la dâpense de ces deux 
objets est de soixante-dix mille huit cent livres, dont le sieur 
Panckoucke a fait les avances et dont la moiti& monte â 
trente-cing mille guatre cent livres, gue lesdits sieurs ac- 
gu&reurs lui ont remis en six de leurs billets, le 


premier au premieraoüt 1777 de H 6000.— 
second oO(au ler novembre 1777 H 6000.— 
trolsiöme au ler fövrier 1778 H 6000.— 
guatriğmeau ler mai 1778 H  6000.— 
cingulğme au ler aoüt 1778 H 6000.— 
sixiöme au ler novembre 1778 H 5400.— 


ensemble 4 8ö400.— 
Et au moyen des deux paiements ci-dessus, lesdits sieurs 
acgudreurs n'auront rilen â payer pour ('impression, papliers 
des trois premiers volumes de discours, le tome premier de 
planches, ainsi gue pour le frontispice et les deux portraits 
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de Messieurs Diderot et d'Alembert, gui sont â la tâöte du 
premier volume. 


Et au sujet de la prösente socidt&, lesdits sieurs soussign&s 
ont arröte entre eux les articles sulvants: 


1. Lesdits sieurs acgudreurs ne pourront rösigner leurs in- 
tör&ts sans İle consentement par &crit dudit sieur Panekoucke, 
et, r&ciproguement, ledit sieur Paneckoucke s'engage de rester 
intâress& dans entreprise au moins pour un tiers. 


2. Pour simplifier les redditions de compte, les associğs sont 
convenus de fixer un prix invariable â tous les objets de de- 
pense comme suit. Le prix de gravure de chague nouvelle 
planche, gui en contient deux et guelguefois trois des an- 
ciennes, â solxante livres, dessins et retouches compris; le 
prix de la retouche des planches anciennes gu'on croira pou- 
voir conserver â vingi-cing livres;le prix du tirage de chague 
milliler de planches â guinze livres; le prix du papier des 
planches â guinze livres la rame;le prix de |K'impression â deux 
mille cent cinguante de chague fenille du discours concernant 
les planehes â trente-huit livres; le prix de chague feuille du 
discours â conmencer par le tome guatriğme â trente-guatre 
livreş; etle papier des volumes de discours â dix livres. 


3. TI sera allou& en döpenses communes aux trois associâş de 
Neuchâtel la somme de guinze cent livres pendant six anndes, 
â commencer du premier jJanvier prochain, pour İrais de com- 
mis, port de lettres, magasinage, ete. 


4. Les frais de prospectus, de lettres circulaires, avis de 
gazettes formeront un objet de döpenses communes. 


5. Monsieur Panckoucke se charge de faire les avances, de 
diriger, solgner, et payer |'impression de tous les volumes 
de planehes, dont il lui sera tenu compte au prix fixd article 2; 
il ne pourra röpöter pour cet objet aucun faux frais guel- 
congue, İl s'oblige express&ment de prendre les arrangements 
convenables pour gue ces volumes paraissent au temps fix& par 
le Prospectus, gue les sieurs associ&s ont sign& et gul demeure 
annex& au prösent acte. 


6. Messieurs Ostervald, Bosset, et Bertrand se chargent de 
leurs cötâs de faire les avances ndcessaires pour |'impression 
des guatorze volumes de discours â deux mille cent cinguante, 
de les faire corriger, assembler, collationner, emmagasiner, 
de payer les frais de conımis, teneur de livres et autres, dont 
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illleur sera tenu compte, ainsi gu'il est dit article 3 et 4. A cet 
effet, ils se procureront les caractöres nöcessaires pour gue les 
volumes paraissent exactemeni au temps fix& par le Pros- 
pectus, Tls s'obligent expressâment â employer les mâmes car- 
actöres de Monsieur Fournier le Jeune gul ont servi aux trois 
premiers volumes, d'en avoir toujours une guantit& suffsante 
pour remplacer â mesure les caractöres gul s'useront et de se 
servir du papier de France grand bâtard fin conforme â celui 
du Prospectus sign& aujourd'hui â double par les parties, 
leguel servira d'&chantillon. 


7. La vente de cette nouvelle &dition se fera particuliğrement 
a Neuchâtel, les prospectus, avis porteront le nom de Neu- 
châtel, Monsieur Panckoucke s'obligeant de faire passer en 
detail auxdits acgudreurs la liste de tous les correspondants 
et celle des banguiers, notaires et principaux ne&goclants de 
VEurope. 


8. Les associğs rendront compte röciproguement des ventes et 
souscriptions, soit aux libraires, soit aux particuliers, sur'le 
pied gu'elles auront &t& faites et suivant gu'il constera par 
leur correspondance. 


9. 1'expddition des trois premiers volumes de diseours et du 
premier des planches se fera de Paris, Dexpâdition des autres 
volumes se fera de Paris et Neuchâtel. On fera parvenir â 
Paris un certain nombre de volumes de discours, et â Neu- 
châtel un certain nonıbre de volumes de planches pour faciliter 
les expâditions de part et d'autre. 


10. La Socite tiendra compte des avances gui seront faites 
sur le pied de six pour cent, et afin de mettre dans cette entre- 
prise le plus grand ordre, chacun des associ6s fournira son 
compte de döbours tous les mois, â compter du premier juin 
prochain, ainsi gue |'&tat de ses recettes, tant en argent gu'en 
billets, sur lesguels se fera le remboursement des avances, â 
mesure gu'il y aura des fonds et au prorata desdites avances. 
Dans le cas gue les fonds gui rentreralent ne se trouveralent 
pas suffüsants pour rembourser Messieurs Ostervald, Bosset 
et Bertrand, gui sont dans le cas des plus grandes avances, de 
Vexcödant de leurs avances sur celles de Monsieur Panc- 
koucke, celui-ci aprös chague livraison sera tenu de leur re- 
mettre la moitiğ de cet excödant en lettres sur Paris ou Lyon 
â 2 usances, bien entendu gue cette clause n'aura lieu gue trois 
mois aprös avoir fait la seconde livraison, et |W'on n'envisagera 
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comme avances, tant pour les planches gue pour le discours, 
gue les impressions faites. 


11. Les associğs fixent le prix de cette nouvelle &dition â six 
cent livres pour libraires et â sept cent vingt livres pour le 
particulier, et aucun des associ€s n'en pourra vendre au- 
dessous de ce prix sous guelgue prötexte gue ce soit. On don- 
nera en outre aux libraires le onziğme exemplaire gratis et 
aux particulilers le sixiğme, La distribution des paiements 
pour libraires se fera â la maniöre suivante, chague volume 
de discours â seize livres, ehague volume de planches â trente 
livres, except& le onziğme, gui sera du prix de vingt-huit livres. 
Le prix pour le particulier sera conforme au Prospectus. 


12. Les livralsons se feront aussi conformâment au Pros- 
pectus. Le crödit aux libraires sera de six mois pour tout 
nombre au-dessous de trois. On &tendra le crödit pour les 
nombres plus considörables. Monsieur Panckoucke s'en rap- 
portera sur ce point â la prudence de ses coassoci&s, Les paie- 
ments se feront par des traites tir&es de Neuchâtel en faisant 
chague expedition. On fera payer les particuliers comptant 
le plus gu”il sera possible. 


13. On fera tous les trois mois un inventaire göndral des 
magasins pour en faire le rencontre, et aprös la derniöre liv- 
raison les exemplaires invendus resteront en magasin pour 
ötre vendus pour le compte de la Soci&tö, â moins gue d'un 
consentement unanime elle n'en dispose autrement. 


14. Tl sera libre â Messieurs Ostervald, Bosset, et Bertrand 
de retirer leurs billets sous |'escompte de six pour cent. 


15. Ön ne publiera aucun avis ni prospectus relativement â 
cette entreprise avant le premier jJanvier prochain, et on 
gardera â cet &gard le plus profond secret Jusgu'â la publi- 
cation dudit Prospectus. 


16. Ön passera en d&penses communes une somme de six cent 
livres, argent de France, gui sera paye â la chambre de 
eharite de cette ville pour la distribuer aux pauvres. 


17. Monsieur Panckoucke fournira un exemplaire de 1/”En- 
eyclopedie de Paris, ancienne &dition, pour servir de copie â 
Dimpression. 

18. Dans le cas oü les associös de Neuchâtel trouveraient con- 
venable â leur intöret de râimprimer les Supplâments gu'on 
vient de publier â Paris pour servir de suite â cette &dition, 
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Monsieur Panekoucke s'engage de leur fournir les cuivres de 
ces Supplâments retouch&s, moyennant le prix de vingt-cing 
livres par retouche. Cette rölmpression des Supplâments ne 
pourra commencer gue dans deux ans depuis la date du prösent 
acte, 


19. Dans le cas oü Von jugerait convenable de publier dans 
guelgues annes une nouvelle &dition corrigöe dudit Diction- 
naire encyclopâdigue, dans laguelle on fondrait tous les Sup- 
plâöments, cette nouvelle &dition se ferait de compte â demi 
par tous les soussign&s. 


20. En cas de mort de Dun de nous pendant la durde de cette 
entreprise, il est convenu gue nos höritiers et ayants cause 
seront astreinis aux mömes devoirs, et entreront dans tous 
les droits râsultants della prâsente convention. 


21. S'il survenait guelgues difficult&s entre les associ€s rela- 
tivement â cette affaire, il ne sera permis â aucun de nous sous 
guelgue prötexte gue ce solt de se traduire devant aucun 
tribunal; mais nous nous obligeons röciproguement de sou- 
mettre nos difficultös â deux amis communs, lesguels arbitres 
pourront en cas de diffârence d'avis se choisir eux-mâmes un 
surarbitre, et au jugement desguels nous nous obligeons de 
nous soumettre definitivement et sans appel. 


22. La Sociğt& donncra gratis les exemplaires gul seront nöces- 
saires pour |'dtablissement et la circulation de Uouvrage. 


23. Les associğs sont convenus de travailler de concert pour 
obtenir du Roi gu'il favorise |'impression de cet ouvrage â 
Neuchâtel. 


24, Enfin, comme |'usage göndral de cette ville est de passer 
“sous seling priv&” tous les actes et trait&s de soci&t& de la 
nature de celui-ci, nous convenons de signer le prösent acte 
double pour valoir comme sil &tait fait par main de notaire, 
avec röserve expresse de le faire râdiger devant notaire âu 
cas gue cela convienne â İ'une ou Uautre des parties et sur sa 
premiöre röguisition. Ainsi fait et pass& â double de bonne foi 
â Neuchâtel le troisiğme jJuillet 1776. 


Fr&deörie Ostervald C. Panckoucke 
Bosset Deluze 
Jean Hlie Bertrand 
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IT. Paris, 14 aoüt 1776, Accord fait avec 
M. Suard au sujet dela rödaction 


Les soussigne&s, Monsieur Suard de 1?Acadömie Française et 
Monsieur Charles Joseph Panckoucke, libraire, rue des Poite- 
vins, d'autre part, sont convenus de ce gui suit. 


1. M. Suardestconvenu et consent de se charger de la rövision 
et r&âdaction d'une nouvelle &dition du Dictitonnaire encyclo- 
pedigue, avec les Suppl&âments, aussi bien gue les articles des 
encyclopddies ötrangöres gul seront jugös dignes d'ötre con- 
serves, Ledit M. Suard fera ce travail conjointement avec 
M. d”Alembert et M. le Marguis de Condorcet, secrötaire 
perpâtuel de | Acadömie des Sciences de Paris, gue Von an- 
noncera avolr prösideö avec lul â V&dition. M. Suard s'oblige de 
fondre dans cette nouvelle &dition une partie des matâriaux 
gu'il avait rassemblâs pour le dictionnaire particulier gu'il se 
proposait de faire sur la langue française, d'aprös Vapproba- 
tion des savants nommes ci-dessus. 


2. Le travail de M. Suard et de ses coassociös embrassera 
particuliğrement les volumes de discours. Tl aura Vattention 
de faire rapporter les planches aux discours et le discours aux 
planches, en examinant soigneusement chague figure, chague 
planche, et cehague lettre de renvoi pour corriger toutes les 
fautes gui se trouvent sur cet objet dans İ'ancienne Encyclo- 
pedie. Outre les coassociös ci-dessus, M. Suard s'associera 
plusieurs hommes de lettres d'un merite reconnu et distinguâ, 
chacun dans leur partie, comme Messieurs de Saint Lambert, 
Thomas, VUabb& Morellet, Vabb& d'Arnaud, Marmontel, de la 
Harpe, Petit, Louis, ete., ete. 

3. La copie de ehague volume sera payde comptant â M. Suard 
la sonıme de cing mille livres, savoir mille livres par mois, â 
commencer du premier moment oü il aura livr& la copie d'une 
portion du premier volume, et ainsi de suite de mois en mois. 
Le surplus de ce gui lui sera dü sera paye â la fin de chague 
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ann&e, en trols paiements &gaux, â six, douze et dix-huit mois. 
Plus il lui sera pay& une somme de douze cent livres par an, 
pendant cing ans, pour un copiste charg& de transcrire non 
seulement une partie de son travail, mais encore le travail des 
diff&rents collaborateurs, â gui on donnera cette facilit& pour 
accölârer la besogne. M. Suard ne pourra exiger aucun paie- 
ment pour les volumes de planches. 


4. Sur ce palement de mille livres par mois, M. Suard payera 
ses associ€s et les diff&rentes personnes gu'il aura employ&es, 
M, Panckoucke ne voulant traiter gu'avec lui seul pour les 
dötails et les frais de Ventreprise. M. Suard s'oblige sur les 
sommes gue doit lui payer M. Panekoucke d'employer au 
moins celle de guarante mille livres pour les paiements des 
diffârentes personnes gu'il employera et il en justifiera par 
guittances. 


5. İl sera delivr&â â M. Suard un exemplaire de |'ouvrage pour 
İui et un pour chacun des collaborateurs gui auront part âla 
somme de guarante mille livres stipul&e ci-dessus. 


6. M. Suard s'engage trös expressâment de ne point laisser 
languir la copie et d'en fournir au moins trois volumes ehague 
ann&e. li s'oblige gue les tomes un et denx de discours seront 
complets et entre les mains de İ'imprimeur au premier mai, 
mille sept cent solxante et dix-sept, mais comme la röussite 
de cette entreprise döpend de Uexöcution exacte de ses en- 
gagements, il est expressâmeni röserv& gu'au cas gue M. Suard 
ne livrât point aux imprimeurs la copie de I'ouvrage dans le 
temps fix& ci-dessus, en sorte gue İ'impression se trouvât sus- 
pendue, il sera tenu de payer aux imprimeurs le ehömage sur 
le pied de cing cent livres par semaine. 

7. M. Panckoucke s'oblige de fournir â M. Suard pour son 
travail deux exemplaires de /'Encyelopödie avec les Supple- 
ments et un exemplaire de L'Encyeclopdödie d'Yverdon. Ainsi 
fait et pass& de bonne foi â double â Paris, le guatorze aoüt, 
mille sept cent soixante et seize, 


Approuve Vderiture Suard Panckoucke 
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TLI, Paris, 31 aoüt 1776, 
Additlon au trait& avec M. Pancekoucke 


Addition â Vacte fait et pass& a Neuchâtel le troisiğme Juillet 
1776, entre Messieurs Fred. Ostervald, Bosset Deluze, et 
Jean Elie Bertrand et Charles Panekoneke. 


1. Messieurs Fred. Ostervald, Bosset DeLuze, Jean Elie Bert- 
rand, ayant pris lecture d'un mâömoire sign& de Messieurs 
d'Alembert, le Marguis de Condorcet, Suard, en date du 27e 
jJuillet 1776 concernant la refonte de L'Encyclopddie, sont 
d'avis, ainsi gue ces messieurs, de suivre le plan de cette 
refonte et d'abandonner le projet gu'ils avalent de râimprimer 
L'Encyclopedie telle gu'elle &tait. 

2. Messieurs Ostervald, Bosset Deluze et Bertrand, comme 
intöressös pour la majeure partie dans cette entreprise, 
ehargent Monsieur Panckoucke de traiter avec Monsieur 
Suard, conformâment au projet gu'ilslui envoyent aujourd'hui 
pour le travailetle prix de cette refonte. 


3. Monsieur Panckoucke s'oblige de leur envoyer â Neuchâtel 
les discours pröliminaires, pröfaces, tables et autres articles 
des trolis premiers volumes actuellement imprim&s, gu'on con- 
sent de sacrifier, lesguels discours, prâfaces, tables ne pouvant 
servir pour la nouvelle &dition corrigde, et le surplus desdits 
İrois volumes sera vendu â la rame, pour le compte de la 
Soci&tâ, le frontispice et les deux portraits seront joints au 
premier volume de planches. 


4. Messieurs Ostervald, Bosset Deluze et Bertrand, sur les 
reprösentations gue leur a faites Monsieur Panckoucke, gu”il 
ötalt nâcessaire pour &viter toute concurrence d'intöresser 
dans cette entreprise guelgues libraires, tant de Hollande gue 
d'autres pays, ont consenti gue Monsieur Panckoucke ne 
gardât gue trois douziğmes dans ladite entreprise, et ils 
s'obligent de lui r&trocöder un des six douziğmes de leur in- 
törât, aux conditions convenues dans leur lettre du premier 
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aoüt et dans celle de Monsicur Panekoucke du premier du 
möme mois de cette annge, 


5. Les associös de Neuchâtel seront charges de Dimpresslon 
des trois volumes gu'on consent de râimprimer au prix et con- 
ditions prises pour les autres, notamment article 6 du trait€ 
fait â Neuchâtelle 3e juillet de cette annde. 


6. 1'expâdition de ces trois volumes se fera de Neuchâtel, en 
sorte gu'il n'y aura gue les volumes de planches gui s'expe- 
dieront de Paris. 


7. Les trois assocics de Neuchâtel de concert avec Monsieur 
Panckoucke, tant en son nonı gu'en celui des autres int&ress&s 
â gul il pourrait cöder des parts dans cette entreprise, fixent 
le prix de cette nouvelle &dition corrigde et refondue avec le 
Suppl&ment â 24 livres le volume de discours in-folio, et 86 
livres le volume de planches pour les particuliers, et pour les 
libraires â 20 livres le volume de discours et trente livres le 
volume de planches. 


8. Monsieur Panekoucke, ayant actuellement environ trois 
cent exemplaires de VO&dition de Geneve â placer, cette nouvelle 
&dition corrigde ne pourra pas &tre annoncde avant le premier 
juillet de Dannde prochaine, temps auguel paraitront les 
deux premiers volumes de discours et le premier des planches, 
de sorte gue toutes les livraisons se feront conformâment au 
prospectus, avec cette seule diffârence gue ce gui devait ötre 
mis en vente au premier jJanvicr 1777 paraitra au premler 
juillet et ainsi de suite. 


9. Les clauses 17 et 18 du trait& fait â Neuchâtel le 3e juillet 
de cette ann&e sont annuldes comme inutiles. 


10. Toutes les autres clauses dudit acte auxguelles on n'a 
point d&rog& par le prösent seront ex&âcutdes dans leur entier. 


11. Monsieur Suard s'oblige de fournir la copie de chague 
volume dans le plus grand ordre, prât â &tre mis sous presse, 
de maniöre gw'il n?y ait rilen â changer ni pour le style ni pour 
le fond des ehoses. Cependant, comme il pourrait se glisser 
guelgues erreurs, transpositlons, inadvertances, etc., dont un 
homme de lettres seul pourralt s'apercevolr, Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur Bertrand, un des associös â cette entreprise, consent 
de se charger de la rövision de toutes les feuilles avant, et 
aprös, Dimpression, et pour ce travail il lui sera payö une 
somme de vingt mille livres, savoir guatre mille livres au 
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premier jJanvier 1778, et ainsi de suite d'annde en ann&e, Jus- 
gu'â Dentier paiement. 
Ainsi fait â double â Neuchâtel, ce 31e aoüt 1776 
Frâderic Ostervald OBosset DeLuze Jean Elie Bertrand 
GC. Paneckoucke 


YAYYYYYYYYYY 


IV.3 janvier 1777: 
Seconde Addition âlV'Acte du 3 jJuillet 1776 


Seconde addition â 'acte fait et pass& â double â Neuchâtel le 
de Juillet 1776 entre Messieurs Frödörie Ostervald, Bosset 
DeLuze et Jean Elie Bertrand, lesguels composent la Soci&t& 
Typographigue de Neuchâtel, d'une part, et Monsieur Ch. 
Panckoucke, d'autre part. 


i. Les soussign&s, ayant connaissance gue Monsicur Duplain, 
libraire â I.yon, avait r&öpandu sous le nom du Sieur Pellet, 
libraire â Geneöve, et depuis sous celui de Nouffer et Com- 
pagnie, libraires de la möme ville, le prospectus d'une pr&- 
tendue nouvelle &dition refondue de /'Eneyclopödie â deux 
colonnes et en 32 volumes in-guarto, dont trois de planches, 
nous sommes convenus de röduire â mille exemplaires les deux 
mille gue nous ötions convenus de tirer de cet ouvrage tel gue 
nous İavions projetâ, &'est-â-dire, corrig& et refondu, avec les 
Supplâmenits et les planches röduites, â teneur de la premidre 
addition â notre traitö, laguelle a &t& signde le 31le aoüt dernier. 


2. Leprixdel'impression pour ces mille exemplaires sera fix& 
â 26 ivres au lieu de 34 livres, et Uimpression du discours con- 
cernant les planches sera fix&e â 30 livres au licu de 38 livres. 


3. A cöte de cette Edition de mille exemplaires in-folio, nous 
convenons d'en donner une du möme caractöre in-guarto, â 
une ou deux colonnes, savoir 36 ou 40 volumes de discours, 
chacun de 120 fenilles, avec 3 ou 4 volümes de planches, et d'en 
porter le nombre â trois mille cent cinguante exemplaires. 


4. Toutes les clanuses de WV'acte concernant V&dition in-folio 
anront lieu pour |'in-guarto, et ils fixent le prix de chague 
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fenille â 42 livres au lieu de 34 livres et (impression du dis- 
cours des planches â 46 livres aulieu de 38 livres. 


5. Le prix de chague volume in-guarto sera de 12 livres pour 
les particuliers et 10 livres pour les libraires, le sixiğme et le 
onziğme gratis comme pour 1in-folio. 


6. Monsieur Panckoucke fera faire avec la plus grande dili- 
gence â Paris les premiers volumes de planches gui doivent 
servir aux deux öditions, in-folio et in-guarto, et la gravure, 
Vimpression et le papier de ces planches lui seront payös 
comme il est dit â Varticle deux de Macte de soci6t&, Fait â 
double â Neuchâtel, ce troisiğme janvier mille sept cent 
solxante dix-sept. 


C. Panckoucke 
La Sociğt& Typographigue de Neuchâtel en Suisse 


YYYYYYYYYYYY 


V. Neuchâtel, 3 janvier 1777, Suppl&ment â la seconde 
addition faite â Uacte du 3e juillet 1776 


Suppl&ment â la seconde addition â İ'acte fait et pass& â double 
â Nenchâtel, le 3e juillet 1776, entre Messieurs Frödöric Oster- 
vald, Bosset Delsuze et Jean Klie Bertrand, lesguels comr- 
posent la Soci&t€ Typographigue de Neuchâtel, d'une part, et 
Monsieur Panekoucke, d'autre part, leguel suppl&ment con- 
tient des articles particuliers â la Socist& Typographigue et â 
Monsieur Panckoucke. 


1. Monsieur Panekoucke a rötrocöd& â& Messieurs de la So- 
ciât& Typographigue de Neuchâtel le douziğme gu'ils lui 
avalient cöde par la clause 4 de la premiöre addition, de sorte 
gue ces Messieurs restent intâöressös pour la moiti& dans 
Ventreprise, 


2. Les billets mentionn&s dans |acte de soci&t& du 3e Juillet 
1776 ont &t& annulös et convertis en 36 billets de 443066—-13—-4 
payables â Uordre de Monsieur Panekoucke au domicile de 
Monsieur Batilliot Dain&, banguier â Paris, les premiers de 
chague mois des annes 1778 et 1779 et 1780. Lesdits 36 billets 
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forment ensemble la somme de 44110,400, dont Monsieur Panc- 
koucke s'est contente&. Fait â double â Neuchâtel, le 3e janvier 
1777. 


C. Panckoucke 
La Socict& Typographigue de Neuchâtel en Suisse 


YrrYYYYYYYYY 


VI. Traite de Dijon 


14 janvier 1777 


Les soussign&s Joseph Duplain et Compagnle, libraire de 
Lyon, d'une part, et Charles Joseph Panckoucke, libraire de 
Paris et propri&taire des droits, cuivres du Dicitonnaire en- 
cyclopödigue et du privilöge du recueil de planches sur les 
sclences, arts et mötiers, ont fait entre eux le trait& de soci&t& 
suivant. 


1. Messieurs Duplain et Cie., ayant eu le projet d'une &dition 
de 1'Encyelopödie in-guarto â trente-deux volumes, dont le 
prospectus s'est röpandu dans toutes les provinces, ont associ& 
le sieur Panckoucke, ce acceptant, dans ledit projet pour 
moiti& et dans toutes les souseriptions gu'ils ont reçues, et 
röciproguement le sr, Panckoucke leur a transmis tous les 
droits gu'il peut transmettre pour |'ex&cution de ladite entre- 
prise. 

2. Ladite &dition de 1'Eneyclopödie en 32 volumes in-guarto, 
caractöre de philosophie, comprendra les Supplöâments gu'on 
vient de publier â Paris, sans addition ni correction; on ne 
fera gu'ajouter dans Vorder alphabâtigue tous les articles du 
Supplement. 


3. Ladite &dition ne devant ötre compos&e gue de trois volumes 
de planches, M. Panekoucke fournira gratis â la soci&t& tous 
les euivres de son &dition in-folio gui pourront servir â celle-ci, 
particuliğrement les cuivres des sciences mathömatigues 
comme la göomdtrie, le physigue, la mecanigue, ete. La re- 
touche de ces planches lui sera payde ainsi gu'il sera dit plus 
bas. 
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4, Cette &dition in-49 sera tirde â guatre mille, |impresslion 
s'en fera â Genöve et dans difförentes villes de la Suisse âla 
convenance de M. Duplain, et dans le cas oü on en imprimerait 
guelgues volumes â Lyon, ils seront expödis â Genöve, afin 
gue tout solt mis dans un magasin commun. 


5. La vente s'en fera particuliğrement sous le nom du sieur 
Pellet, libraire â Genöve. 


6. On mettra actuellement sous presse et 1'impression sera 
poussde avec la plus grande cölörit6, de maniöre gu'on puisse 
publier au moins huit volumes in-guarto, de cent dix â cent 
vingt feuilles, chague annde. 


7. La premiöre livraison de guatre volumes ne sera mise en 
vente gu'an premier juillet, la deuxiğme de pareil nombre de 
volumes au mois de döcembre et ainsi de six mois en six mois. 


8. Pour simplifier les redditions de compte et mettre dans 
cette association Ja plus grande clart&, on est convenu de fixer 
un prix invariablement â tout. Le prix de |impression de la 
feuille de guatre mille deux cent cinguante est fix& â cinguante- 
guatre livres, savoir, le premier mil â trente livres et le tirage 
de ehague mil â huit livres; le prix de papier de dix-huit â 
vingt livres â neuf livres comptant la rame; le prix dela 
retouche des planches anciennes gue doit fournir M. Panc- 
koucke â vingt-cing livres et entretenu jJusgu'ici guatre mille 
de tirage;le prix de cehague nouvelle planehe â soixante livres; 
le prix du tirage de chague planehe pour mille â guinze livres; 
le prix du papier des planches â guatorze livres; le prix de 
Dimpression des explications des planches â cinguante-guatre 
livres la feuille. Dans le cas d'un plus grand tirage, |'augmen- 
tation sera proportionnelle, 


9. ll sera paye par chague volume au rödacteur une somme de 
six cenis livres. 


10, M. Duplain et Cie. ötant charge de tous les details de | im- 
pression des volumes de discours, M, Panekoucke le sera de 
celui de |K'impression, retouche, tirage des volumes de planches, 
dont Vexpâdition se fera de Paris. 


ti. Le prix du magasin, s6chage, assemblage, commis teneur 
de livres, frais de voyage, commis de M. Duplain est fix& â 
deux mille livres par an pendant guatre ans. Les İrais de 
prospectus, ports de lettres, etc. et autres seront allou&s 
sâparöment. 
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12. Les associğs fixent le prix de cette &dition â dix livres aux 
particuliers pour les volumes de discours, dix-huit livres pour 
les volumes de planches, â sept livres diz sols pour les li- 
braires, guinze livres dix sols pour les planches et les trei- 
ziğmes exemplaires gratis. C'est â ces divers prix gu'ils se 
rendront compte. 


13. Les associds se fourniront tous les mois le dötail des sou- 
seriptions places. 

14. Ön arrâtera tous les six mois le compfte en recette et dö- 
pense, et dans le cas oüla recette exc&dera la deöpense, comme 
on a lieu de espârer, le partage du böndfice se fera entre les 
aSSOCİĞS. 

15. M. Duplain &tant actuellement en recette pour les sou- 
seriptions gu'il a reçues, se charge de faire les avances de cette 
&dition, et pour süret& de la moiti& des avances gue devrait 
faire M. Panckoucke, ce dernier s'oblige â Uinstant gue 1'im- 
presslon sera commencöe de fournir â M. Duplain une obliga- 
tion de vingt mille livres, payable â un an, laguelle restera 
entre leurs mains, et dans le cas oü la döpense excöderait les 
premiğres recettes, M. Panckoucke tiendra compte des in- 
t&râts â raison de cing pour cent par an, et au bout de İ'annde 
ce billet sera renouvelâ. 

16. Cette entreprise se faisant aux risgues, pertes et fortunes 
des associös, dans le cas oü elle essuyerait des pertes, elles 
leur seralent communes. 

17. M. Panekoucke ayant actuellement une sociğt& formde 
pour une nouvelle &dition de V*Encyelopddie, laguelle doit ötre 
refondue et revue en entier par ses anciens auteurs et les gens 
de lettres les plus considörables de la capitale, promet de ne 
publier aucun prospectus â ce sujet d'ici â deux ans â compter 
de la date du prösent acte, sous pelne de döpens, dommages et 
interât. 

18. Tl sera libreğâ MM. Duplain et Cie. de s'intöresser pour 
trois douziğmes dans cette entreprise du Sr. Panekoucke, aux 
charges, clauses et conditions des personnes gul y sont döjâ 
intâress&es, lorsgue |'entreprise commencera. 

19. M. Panekoucke se charge de Ventröe â Paris pour les 
exemplaires gu'on pourra y placer et les associ&s se donnent 
r&ciproguement leur parole d'honneur pour le secret du 
prösent acte, Fait double sous leurs signatures privâes, avec 
promesse d'en passer acte par devant notaire, â la premiöre 
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röguisition de un d'eux, â Dijon, guatorze Janvier mil sept 
cent solxante et dix-sept 
ont sign& C. Panekoucke et Joseph Duplain et Cie, 


Râtrocession du 3 f&vrier 1777 


Je soussign& döclare gue Vintöröt de moitiğ gue M. Duplain 
m'a cöd& dans la susdite €dition in-guarto appartient â la 
soci&t& gue jJ'ai formâe pour une nouvelle ödition de | Ency- 
clopedie, dont il est fait mention article 17, de sorte gue MM. 
de la Sociöt& Typographigue de Neuchâtel, gui sont intöress&s 
pour moiti€ dans ğdition projetöe de |'Eneyclopedie seront 
intöressös pour un guart dans ('ödition du sr. Duplain et 
m'auront aucun fonds â faire pour ledit guart. 


Paris, 3 f&vrier 1777 C. Panckoucke 
Addition du 23 janvier 1777 


Addition au trait€ sous signature privde passâe â& Dijon le 
guatorze janvier, present mois, entre le sr. Panekoucke et le 
sr, Joseph Duplain et Cie, 


Attendu les difficult&s gu”&prouve Uexdcution dudit acte, le 
ministöre le regardant comme contraire aux interöts des gens 
de lettres, M. Thomas Leroi, associ& aux Srs. Duplain et Cie,, 
6tant de retour â Paris pour lever les difficultös &levdes au 
sujet du susdit acte, a chargö le sr. Panckoucke de faire 
toutes les dömarches convenables pour surmonter les obstacles 
gui se renconirent en cette occasion, et â cet effet il Uautorise 
â oftrir â gul il appartiendra une somme de cent pistoles par 
chague volume de discours, â Veffet d'obtenir les facilitâs 
nöcessaires pour İ'entrâe de cette &dition en France, â condi- 
tion gue ledit paiement de cent pistoles n'aura Neu gu'â fur et 
mesure gue leş volumeş paraitront, et le pajiement formera un 
objet de döpenses communes, Fait â Paris ce 23 Janvier 1777 


a signâ Thomas Leroi 
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VII. Paris, 28e mars 1777, Accession de La Soci&te 
T'ypographigue au Traite€ de Dijon entre 
MM. Panekoucke, libraire â Paris, 

& Joseph Duplain, libraire â Lyon 


Nous soussignös le Banneret Östervald, Bosset DeLuze, et le 
Professeur Bertrand, formant La Soci&t& Typographigue de 
Neuchâtel en Suisse, nous nous engageons envers M. Panc- 
koucke de souscrire â Vacte pass& entre lui et Messieurs 
Joseph Duplain et Compagnie, libraire â Lyon, en date du 
guatorze jJanvier, mil sept cent solxante et dix-sept, relative- 
ment â une ödition de |'Eneyclopddie en 32 volumes in-guarto, 
et nous ratifions tous les articles dudit acte aux conditions 
sulvantes, 


1. gue M. Duplain et Cle. nous donneront â imprimer â Neu- 
ehâtel trois volumes de ladite &dition, ainsi gu'il le promet 
par sa lettre du 16 mars courant, lesguels volumes seront 
payös aux prix stipulös dans Vacte et â |'instant gue nous les 
fournirons assembles et collationn&s, nous obligeant express€- 
ment de les imprimer avec un caractöre mat de philosophie, 
sur beau papier d*Auvergne, et enfin conformeâment au modele 
gue nous fera passer M. Duplain, promettant en outre de veil- 
ler â la correction des &preuves et les fournir six mois aprös 
gue M. Duplain nous en aura remis la copie. Nous nous sou- 
mettons encore relativement â ces trois volumes d'y ajouter 
les Supplânlents, si ce travail convientâ M. Duplainets'iln'a 
point pris des engagements â ce sujet. Dans le cas oü nous 
serions chargös de cette refonte, pour ces trols volumes ou 
plus, ils nous seront pay&s chacun six cent livres, conforme- 
ment audit acte du 14 Janvier 1777. 

2. gue Messieurs Duplain et Compagnlie s'engageront par 
&crit, ainsi gu'ils le promettent par leur lettre du 20e mars 
1777, de ne point contrefaire soit directement, solt indirecte- 
ment notre nouvelle &dition refondue, dans le cas oü ils ne 
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prendraient pas d'intöröt dans notre dite ödition, confor- 
möment â la clause 18 del'acte de Dijon. 

3. Nous confirmons par le prösent acte tous les articles men- 
tionnös dans nos trait&s antörieurs, savoir İ'acte du 3e juillet 
1776, la premiöre addition du 31 aoüt 1776, et la 2e du 3 janvier 
İTTİ. 

Fait double â Paris ce 28 mars, mil sept cent solxante dix-sept 


La Socidt& Typographigue de Neuchâtel en Suisse 
C. Panekoucke 


YYYYYYYYYYYY 


VILI. Paris, 28e mars 1777, Troisiöğme addition 
a Vacte du 3e Juillet 1776 


Troisiğme addition â Vacte fait et pass& â double â Neuchâtel 
le trois juillet, mille sept cent soixante-seize, entre Messicurs 
Fredöric Ostervald, Bosset Delluze, et Jean Klie Bertrand, 
d'une part, et Charles Joseph Panckoucke, d'autre part. 


1. Messieurs de la Socist€ Typographigue de Neuchâtel 
nomme&s ci-dessus ont râtrocâd& â Monsieur Panekoucke le 
douziğme mentionn& dans article 7 de la seconde addition 
datde du 3e Janvier 1777, en sorte gu'ils ne sont plus int&ress&s 
dans Vacte du 3e jJuillet 1776 gue pour cing douziğmes, et ils 
n'ont consenti â cette rötrocession d'un douziğme gu'â condi- 
tlon gu'il serait cöd&ö â Monsieur Suard, &diteur principal de 
Ventreprise. 

2. Par cette r&trocesslon d'un douziğme, les trente-six billets 
de 3066'13*49 cehacun, mentionne&s dans ladite deuxiğme addi- 
tion du 3e Janvier 1777, ont &t& annulös et convertis en guar- 
ante-huit billets â ordre, savoir 


douze de mille livres chacun en 1778 H12000.— 
douze de deux mille livres chacun en 1779 H24000.— 
douze de deux mille livres chacun en 1780 H24000,— 

douze de deux mille six cent solxante-six livres 
en 1781 H29326. — 

un Oo dedeuxmille six cent solxante-guatorze 
livres en 1781 H 2674.— 
“H92000. — 
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Nous disons la somme de guatre-vingt-douze mille livres 
faisant le prix de cing douziâmes. 


3. Nous confirmons par le prösent acte tous les articles men- 
tlonnös dans nos trait&s antörieurs, savoir |'acte du 3e juillet 
1776, la premiğre addition du 3le aoüt 1776, et la seconde du 
3e janvier 1777. Fait â double â Paris ce 28e mars 1777. 


La Sociğte Typographigue de Neuchâtel en Suisse 
C. Panekoucke 


YYYYYYYYYTYY 


IX. Copie de engagement de M. Duplain 
en date du 28 mai 1777 


Nous soussign&s Joseph Duplain et Cie. nous obligeons de 
donner â imprimer â la Sociğt& Typographigue de Neuchâtel 
trois volumes de 1>Excyclopedie in-guarto, aux conditions du 
trait& pass& â Dijon, comme aussi de ne point imprimer ni 
directement ni indirectement V&dition gue M. Panckoucke 
pr&pare de la möme Encyclopddie avec augmentations et cor- 
rections, â laguelle nous avons une part, si, dans le temps, elle 
nous convient. 


Lyon, 28 mai 1777 sig. Jos. Duplain et Cie. 
Je soussigne declare le prösent conforme â original. 
C. Panekoucke 
4000000008004 


X. Copie du T'rait& pour la Table analytigue 
entre M. Duplain et M. Panckoucke 
(September 29, 1777) 


Nous soussign&s J os, Duplain et Compagnie libraires â Lyon 
d'une part et Ch. Panekoucke libraire â Paris d'autre part 
sont convenus de ce gul suit: 

Le sieur Panckoucke, propriğtaire d'une Table analytigue 
et raisonnde des matiğres de |Encyclopödie et des Supple&- 
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ments, laguelle doit former un volume in-folio en deux parties, 
s'oblige d'envoyer â MM. Duplain et Compagnie â mesure de 
Dimpression de ladite Table les feuilles gui sortiront de des- 
sous presse. Lesdites feuilles seront remises â M. Vabb& 
Laserre, gul se charge d'y faire le travail et les correctlons 
nâcessaires pour en composer une table en deux volumes in- 
guarto petit caractöre, laguelle servira de table â Vğdition de 
DEncyclopedie in-guarto sous le nom de Pellet dans laguelle 
les sieurs J. Duplain et Paneckoucke se sont intâress&s. Les 
sieurs Jos. Duplain et Compagnie et Ch. Panckoucke $'asso- 
cient de moiti& dans Ventreprise de ladite table in-guarto, gui 
se fera â frais communs et la vente par M. Duplain seul, gui 
İannoncera au public par souseription lorsgue les derniers 
volumes de V'Eneyclopödie ın-guarto seront pröts â paraitre, 

On döterminera alors le prix de ces deux volumes de tables 
ainsi gue celui de I('impression et du papier. M. Duplain ne 
pourra compter aucuns İrais d'ecritures, de commis et de ges- 
tion particuliers. 

IU est convenu gu'on donnera â M. de Laserre pour son 
travail deux mille guatre cents livres pour les deux volumes, 
et il est entendu gue cette table in-guarto ne pourra avoir 
plus de deux volumes. 

M. Panckoucke fournira le cuivre gui (contient| Vexplica- 
tion dötaillde du systöme des connaissances humaines, et ce 
cuivre sera retouchâ et tir& aux İrais des associös. 

Les soussignös engagent röciproguement leur parole d'hon- 
neur de garder le secret sur |'ex&cution de cette table et sur 
les conventions particuliğres de Vacte, 


Lyon 29 septembre 1777. Sign& Ch. P. J. Dup. &C. 
Je certifie le prösent conforme â original 
Uyon 13 fevrier 1779 Panekoucke 


YYYYYYYYYYYY 


XI. Acte du 30 septembre 1777 


Je soussign& C. Panckoucke, libraire de Paris, en consöğguence 
de la ddclaration du sr. Joseph Duplain et Compagnie gu'ils 
ont placö guatre mille guatre cent sept souseriptions de 
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PEncyclopedie in-49 sous le nom de Pellet, et, aprös m'en 
&tre assur€ par moi-mâöme d'aprös le registre des souserip- 
tions, J'al consenti comme en effet je consens gu'ils tirent en- 
core un nombre de trols rames dix mains par fenille, et gu'il 
leur sera tenu compte des prix sulvants, savolr 

L'impression par feuille pour les volumes â recomposer et 
tirer au nombre de trois rames dix mains â trente-trois livres. 

Pour Uaugmentation de tirage sur chague feuille gu'on ne 
recompose pas et sur lesguelles on tirera trois rames dix 
mains, apres le nombre premier de huit rames seize mains, 
ladite augmentatlon â dix-sept livres dix sols. 

Et pour chague rame de papier employde â cette partie 
seulement de trois rames dix mains, neuf livreş dix sols au lieu 
de neuf livres cing sols portöes dans une addition du premier 
acte pass& â Dijon, du guinze mai 1771. 


Je soussigne C. Panckoucke döclare encore gue jJ'approuve 
Uaugmentation gue lesdits sieurs Joseph Duplain et Com- 
pagnie ont promis â Monsieur V'abb& de Laserre de deux cent 
cinguante livres par volume de plus, vu Vaugmentation du 
nombre de feuilles de chague volume, gui sont aujourd'hui 
de 110 â 115 fenilles et gui ne devalent ötre d'abord gue de 
90 â 95 fenuilles, vu aussi la promesse et engagement röit&r& 
pris par M. de Laserre de fournir la totalit& de la copie dans 
toute Vannde 1779 au plus tard, et considörant gue par cette 
raison il est obligö de payer â ses frais de nouveaux aides. La- 
dite augmentation de deux cent cinguante livres ne pourra âtre 
augmentöe sous aucun prötexte guelcongue. 


Lyon, ce 30 septembre 1777. signe C. Panekoucke 


Je soussignö reconnais gue Monsieur Panckoucke m'a remis 
le prâösent consentement. Lyon, ce 30 septembre 1777 sign& 
Joseph Duplain 


Je dâclare la prösente copie conforme â I'original, gui est dans 
mes mains. 
Lyon, 8 octobre 1777 C. Panekoucke 
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XII. Copie du trait& conclu avec Benard graveur 
pour les planches de |'Eneyeclopddie in-4* 
Paris, 28 döcembre 1777 


Les soussign&s Monsieur Panckoucke, libraire â Paris, dune 
part, et Monsieur Benard, gravecur, rue St. Thomas, porte St. 
Jacgues, d'autre part, sont convenus de ce gul suit. 


M. Benard se charge de röduire des figures ete. de 560 in-folio, 
premiöre ödition, pour les graver et faire graver avec la plus 
parfaite exactitude possible dans les figures et lettres, en 280 
planches doubles de 1'in-49, gui composeront trois volumes 
de ce dernier format, lesguels sont particuliâğrement destinâs 
pour une ödition in-49 publiğe â Genöve sous le nom de Pellet, 
en 32 volumes, ces trois volumes de planehes compris. 


Il reconnait et s'engage â examiner les planches de chague 
volume aprös un premier tirage de guinze cent pour faire re- 
prendre les parties de gravure gui faibliront, afin gue le 
deuxiğme tirage de guinze cent soit parfaitement semblable 
au premier, 


Aprös le tirage de 3000 &preuves de chague cuivre en deux 
parties, et dont le sr. Benard röpond, il fera planer tous les 
cuivres de chacun des trois volumes pour en faire une retouche 
entiğre de figures et de lettres absolument conformes â celles 
des trois premiers mille d'impression de toutes ces planches, 
lesguelles seront tirâes une seconde fois au nombre de 3000 de 
chague cuivve, dont ledit sr. Benard reconnait de reprendre 
la gravure de ces cuivres gul ne pourront pas &ötre tir&s an 
deuxiğme nombre de trois mille dont il röpond. 


Pour lesdites röductions de dessins, de gravure de ces mâmes 
dessins diminu&s au moins de moiti& du nombre de ceux des 
anciennes planches in-folio, de entretien de cette gravure 
pour deux tirages de 1500 chague cuivre, et aussi pour le 
planage et Ventiöre retouche des figures et lettres de chague 
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planche aprös le premier tirage de 3000, â |'effet d'en faire un 
deuxiöme tirage de 3000: M. Panckoucke s'engage de payer 
comptant au sr, Benard, â chague livraison de vingt planches 
termindes, la somme de soixante-six livres chague planche 
double de in-49, les doubles compt&s pour deux; et la somme 
de vingt-cing livres par planche â chague livraison de trente 
planches replandes et retouch&âes apre&s le premier tirage de 
3000. Il s'engage aussi de lui payer comptant, en recevant 
la livraison de vingt planches, une somme de 9 livres pour 
chacune des guarante-sept planches du tome premler, gu'il a 
remises prâcödement, lesguelles ne lui ont &t& paydes gue 57 
livres chague planche double de Din-guarto. 


M. Panckoucke se charge ögalement de remettre au sr. Benard 
deux exemplaires de cette nouvelle &dition en 32 volumes, le 
premier lui ötant dü de droit corame rödacteur et graveur des 
planches de cette &dition, et gu'il lui delivrera â fur et mesure 
gue les volumes paraitront; et le second comme indemnit& de 
la condition sans &guivalent dont ledit sr. Benard est chargö 
par le prösent trait& de repondre d'un tirage de 3000 de chacun 
des cuivres retouch&âs composant les trois volumes de planches 
de cette &dition in-49, Fait double, â Paris, le 28 decembre 1777 
sign& Panckoucke 
Benard 


J'approuve le prösent acte tant en mon nom gu'en celui de M. 
Duplain et Cie, 
Paris, le 28 döcembre 1777 signâ Merlino de Giverdy 


Le prösent acte annule le pröcödent, leguel &tait sign& de MM. 
Leroy et de Giverdy. 


iaa000000004 


XITI. Agreement to Buy Off Barret and Grabit, 
June 24, 1778 


Nous soussignös Joseph Duplain et Cie., libraires â Lyon 
d'une part, et Joseph Sulpice Grabit et Jean Marie Barret, 
libraires â la möme ville d'autre part, sommes convenus de ce 
gui Suit. 
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1. gue nous Grabit et Barret convenons et promettons de ces- 
ser et discontinuer edition de L*Encyeclopddie gue nous avi- 
ons commencee. 


2. deremettre au sieur Duplain et Cie. six feuilles dâjâ faites 
de ladite ödition au nombre de guatre rames et huit mains. 


3. de n'entrer, favoriser, ni nous intöresser dans aucune &di- 
tlon gui pourrait âtre entreprise de cet ouvrage sous peine de 
vingt mille &âcus de dâdonımagement, et moi, Barret, en ma 
gualite d'imprimeur, de ne pouvoir en imprimer sous la möme 
peine, 


4. en consâguence du dösistement ci-dessus de la part desdits 
srs. Barret et Grabit et pour les indemniser, tant des frais et 
avances gu'ils ont döjâ faits gue du böngfice gu'ils auralent pu 
faire, soit en continuant leur ödition, soit en participant â celle 
du sr. Duplain, dans laguelle il leur offrait de prendre part, 
ledit sr. Duplain s'engage â compter auxdits srs, Grabit et 
Barret la somme de vingt-sept mille livres, dont trols mille en 
ce courant paiement de Pâgues et vingt-guatre mille livres en 
paiement de Pâgues, mil sept cent solxante dix-neuf. 


5. attendu gue les srs. Duplain et Cie, ne donnent Dindemnit& 
ci-dessus gue pour &viter la concurrence gui naitrait indis- 
pensablement de la part de V&dition des srs. Grabit et Barret, 
et afin de mieux assurer le succös de la leur, dans le cas oü la 
premiğre ödition du sr. Duplain tiröe â douze rames six mains 
vint â ne pas &ötre place entiğrement et gue le sr. Duplain püt 
en reprösenter cing cenis exemplaires invendus, ce cas arri- 
vant par |'effet de guelgue eritigue faite dudit ouvrage ou 
autre cause imprövue avant le terme de İ'&châance des prom- 
esses du sr. Duplain, les srs. Grabit et Barret se dösistent des 
derniğres vingt-guatre mille livres, dont ils dâchargent le sr. 
Duplain et Cie., se contentant du premier paiement de trois 
mille livres. 


6. le cas arrivant oü le sr. Duplain pourrait reprösenter les 
cing cents exemplaires invendus de sa premiğre &dition men- 
tionn&e ci-dessus, les srs. Barret et Grabit auront la libert& 
d'acheter, s'ils le jugent â propos, lesdits cing cents exemp- 
laires â raison de la moiti& du prix de la souscription pour le 
libraire, et moyennant ledit achat de la part desdits srs. Grabit 
et Barret, le susdit palement de vingt-guatre mille livres 
s'effectuera et sera exöcute par le sr, Duplain. 
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7. les srs. Grabit et Barret reconnaissent avoir reçu des srs. 
Duplain et Cie. en consâguence des prösentes conventions leur 
promesse en date de ce jour â Vordre des srs, Grabit et Barret 
de la somme de trois mille livres, payable en ce courant pale- 
ment de Pâgues, et pour les vingt-guatre mille livres restantes, 
ils remettront leurs promesses de ladite somme payable au 
paiement de Pâgues, mil sept cent soixante dix-neuf, â DUordre 
des srs. Grabit et Barret entre les mains de M. Montoimat, 
notaire de cette ville, pour y ötre döposâe jJusgu'â |'&pogue 
dudit paiement. Ainsi convenu et fait double â Iiyon le vingt- 
guatre Juin, mil sept cent solxante dix-huit. 


Conforme â original, Paris, 14 octobre 1778. 
GC. Panekoncke 


2000000000804 


XIV. Copie du Traite sign& â Paris le 10 octobre 1778 
entre MM. Panekoucke et Duplain touchant 
la 3&me &dition 


Nous soussign&s Charles Joseph Panckoucke, libraire de Paris, 
d'une part et Merlino de Ghiverdy, traitant tant en son nom 
gu'en celui des srs, Joseph Duplain et Compagnie, desguels il 
est fondö de procuration en date du 31 octobre 1777 signde 
Lagnier notaire et son confröre, d'autre part, sont convenus 
de ce gui suit. 


1. La premiere ödition de 1*Eneyclopedie 49 tiree â 4000, dont 
il est fait mention dans Vacte de Dijon du 14 fâvrier 1777, &tant 
&puisde ; la 2e, dont il est fait mention dans un acte du 30 sep- 
tembre 1777, tirde â trois rames, dix mains, ötant pareillement 
&puis&e ; les soussign&s sont convenus de faire une de &dition â 
guatre rames, seize mains, â laguelle MM. Duplain et Com- 
pagnie promettent de donner tous leurs soins; et afin gue cette 
trolsiğme ödition soit parfaitement complâte, lesdits srs. Du- 
plain et Compagnie feront choix d'un röviseur auguel il sera 
accord€ mille livres en commençant, mille livres au milieu de 
Vouvrage, et mille livres âla fin:en tout trois mille livres. 
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2. Le prix de I'impression de cette 3e &dition sera comme les 
precâdentes, de trente livres pour le premier mil, et huit livres 
du mil suivant : et comme İ'on tire â guatre rames, selze mains, 
le prix de Dimpression de chague feuille â ce nombre est fix€ 
â guarante-guatre livres; et le prix de chague rame de papier 
â dixlivres, â cause du prix de |'augmentation sur le papier. 


3. L'impression de cette trolsiğme &ditlon se fera â Lyon et 
autres villes de France; dans le cas gue les srs. Duplain et 
Conpagnie jJugeralent convenable d'en falire faire guelgues 
volumes â Genöve et en Suisse, la Socidt& payera les frais de 
port de Genöve â Lyon sur les guittances et lettres de voiture 
gue produiront les srs. Duplain et Compagnie. Les frais de 
prospectus, ports de lettres et autres seront allou&s söpar&- 
ment. 


4. Ouoigue par Vacte de Dijon, art. 11 on ait fix€ le prix de 
magasin, de sâchage, assemblage, commis teneur de livres, 
frais de voyage, commis de Mr. Duplain, â deux mille livres 
par an, pendant guatre ans; cependant comme l'on tire au- 
jJourd'hui toutes ces &ditions â huit mille, il est convenu gue 
Varticle des döpenses ci-dessus serait porte â seize mille livres 
en guelgue temps gue Vödition finisse, 


5. M. Duplain et Compagnie voulant d'aprös Vacte de Dijon, 
du 14 janvier 1777, art. 4, porter en d&âpense commune le prix 
du transport â Genâve des volumes imprimâs en France de 
VEneyclopödie pour les trois &ditions, il est convenu gu'on 
tilendra compte auxdits srs. Duplain et Compagnie du prix du 
transport des volumes de |'Encyclopödie imprim&s â Lyon, et 
autres villes de France, comme si röellement ils eussent &t& 
transportös â Genöve; et ce prix se fixera d'aprös le taux le 
plus bas de cette espöce de transport. Au moyen de ce con- 
sentement, MM. Duplain et Cie. seront seuls et personelle- 
ment responsables de tous les &vânements guelcongues et frais 
gue pourralent occasionner la saisie des exemplaires de ces 
&ditions, soitâ I:yon, soit dans ses magasins. 

Le sr. Panckoucke n'a consenti â la prösente clause gu'au- 
tant gue la Sociğte Typographigue de Neuchâtel y donnera son 
approbation; et dans le cas de refus de sa part, la clause de et 
la prösente clause scront nulles, et MM. Duplain et Cie, reste- 
ront dans toutes leurs prötentions, tant par rapport â ces 
İrais de transport gue relativement au prix de magasin, de 
sechage, assemblage, commis teneur de livres, frais de voyage, 
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commis de MM. Duplain et Cle, gui ont &t€ allouğs par Vacte 
de Dijon, art. Ile â 2000 livres par an pendant guatre ans pour 
guatre mille, lesguels frais MM. Duplain et Cie, prötendent 
former pour enx un objet de döpense annuelle infiniment plus 
considerable. 

Dans le cas de contestation, solt â cet ögard, soit pour tout 
autre objet relatif â cette entreprise, il est expressâment con- 
venu, et les associğs s'y obligent sur leur parole d'honneur, de 
remetire la döcision de toutes les difficult&s guelcongues â Var- 
bitrage de trois ou de cing avocats de Lyon au choix des parties 
intöressces et de s'y soumettre sans appel. 


6. M. Panekoucke donne son consentement â İ'acte pass& entre 
les srs. Duplain et Cie, d'une part et Joseph Sulpice Grabit et 
Jean-Marie Barret d'autre part, en date du 24 jJuin 1778. 

7. M. Duplain ayant fait guelgues döpenses pour des presses, 
elles seront un objet de döpense commune, comme aussi les 
voyages des ouvriers gue les circonstances ont oblige de faire 
venir de Paris. 


8. Monsieur Panckoucke consent gue |Won donne gratis les 
volumes gui excâderont le nombre de trente-six, sulvant gue 
Von s'y est engagö vis-â-vis des souscripteurs. 


Fait double entre nous â Paris ce dix octobre mille sept cent 
solxante dix-huit. signg C. Panekoucke 


Merlino De Ghyverdy 


DAA00000000046 


XV. Acte pass€ â Lyonle 10 fövrier 1779 


Je soussign& Charles Panekoueke libraire â Paris et Joseph 
Duplain et Compagnie libraires â Lyon avons fait un relev& 
des registres tenus pour |'Eneyclopödie en pr&sence de MM. 
de la Soci€tö typographigue de Neuchâtel et avons reconnu 
gu'il avait plac& le nombre entier des deux premiöres &ditions 
de VEneyclopâdie tirbes au nombre de douze rames six mains 
dont ledit sieur Joseph Duplain et Compagnie s'obligent de 
nous tenir compte â la forme des traitös sur le pied de sept 
livres dix sols le volume de diseours en fenilles et de guinze 
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livres dix sols le volume de planches aussi en feuilles, dâduc- 
ton faite des treiziğmes exemplaires gue nous donnons gratis ; 
et nous avons reconnu gue la totalite des döpenses pour ces 
deux premiğres &ditions et mâme pour la troisiğme, gu'on tire 
â guatre rames gulnze mains, ötant â peu prös faite, M. Du- 
plain et Compagnie sont encore en avances. 

Les soussignâs sont convenus relativement â cette troisiğme 
&dition de la mettre en sociğt&, â Dexception de mille exem- 
plaires dont le sieur Ch. Panekoucke prend cing cents pour 
son compte particulier et le sieur Joseph Duplain et Compag- 
nie cing cents aussi pour son compte particulier. Fait â double 
â Lyonle 10 fövrier 1779. 


Signe& Ch. Panckoucke 
J. Duplain & Ce, 
la Socite typographigue de 
Neuchâtel 
Je soussign& döclare la prösente copie conforme â İ'original, 
gui est restö dans mes mains. Lyon 13 f&vrier 1779. 


C. Panekoucke 


YYYYYYYYYYYY 


XVI. The Panckoucke-ST'N Agreement 
of February 13, 1779 


Le sieur Panckoucke ayant pris par Dacte ci-dessus la guan- 
tite de 500 exemplaires de la 3me, &dition de | Encyelopddie, 
ce pour le compte de sa compagnie, Messieurs de la Soci&te 
typographigue de Neuchâtel intöress&s pour 5/12, je dis cing 
douziömes, dans lesdits cing cents exemplaires, sont convenus, 
comme en effet ils conviennent, de prendre pour leur compte â 
leurs risgues, perils et fortune la guantit& de deux cent huit 
exemplaires entiers formant les cing douziğmes dudit nombre 
de cing cents. Au moyen de ce partage le sieur Panekoucke et 
la Sociğt& typographigue s?'obligent röciproguement de main- 
tenir rigoureusement le prix de cet ouvrage ainsi gu'il est 
&tabli dans le prospectus pour les libraires. 

De plus le sieur Panckoucke dâsirant obliger Messieurs de 
la Socidte typographigue a consenti comme en effet il consent 
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intöresser ladite Soci&t& typographigue ce acceptant pour cing 
vingt-guatriğmes dans la Table des matiöres de | Encyclopedie 
in-guarto, promettant ladite Sociğt& de s'en rapporter aux 
arrangements gue ledit sieur Panckoucke prendra avec M. 
Joseph Duplain et Compagnie relativement â |impression et 
le döbit de cette Table, conformâment â Uacte pass& â Lyonle 
29e septembre 1777, gu'ils approuvent et dont copie leur a &t& 
remise; fait a double â Lyon ce treiziğme feövrler mille sept 
cent solxante dix-neuf, 


Panckoucke La Soci6t& typographigue de Neuchâtel en Suisse 


P.S. Au moyen du partage des exemplaires ci-dessus et de 
la cession gue fait Monsieur Panekoucke d'un intâr&t dans la 
Table des matiöres de |'Encyelopödie, Messieurs de la Soci&t& 
typographigue de Neuchâtel prennent de nouveau |'engage- 
ment solidaire et un seul pour le tout d'acguitter leurs billets 
â ordre montant â guatre-vingt douze mille livres mentionnâs 
dans un acte pass& â Paris le vingt-huit mars mille sept cent 
solxante dix-sept; fait â double â Lyon ce treiziğme f&vrler 
mille sept cent solxante dix-neuf. 


Panekoucke 
La Soci&t& typographigue de Neuchâtel en Suisse 


YrYYYYYTYYYY 


XVII. The Perrin Agreement, August 3 and 13, 1779 


Nous soussignös Charles Panckoucke libraire de Paris et 
Duplain de Ste Albine sommes convenus ce ce gui suit, savoir : 

Moi Joseph Duplain aprös avoir rendu compte de vive voix 
â M. Panekoucke de 'ötat della vente du Dicitonnaire de VEn- 
eyelopedie, je Vai engagâ pour terminer cette opdration d'ac- 
cepter İ'offre gu'on me fait de prendre environ trois cent 
guatre-vingt exemplaires gul restent de cet ouvrage â Lyon 
et environ deux cents â Paris gui appartlennent â M. Panc- 
koucke au prix de guatre livres chague volume de discours 
payable et de huit livres chague volume de planches, le tout 
en blane, ce gul fait monter chague exemplaire â cent cin- 
guante-six livres, sous condition gue se röserve |'acheteur 
gu'on n'annoncera aucune ödition augmentde de ce livre jusgu” 
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au mois d'aoüt 1780, sous peine de tout d&pens, dommages et 
intörâts; et moi Charles Panckoucke croyant gu'il convient â 
la compagnie de terminer de cette maniöre cette affaire, afin 
de recevoir le produit net de I'objet â la fin de cette anne en 
espeöces et billets gu'il aura donnâ, autorise Monsieur Duplain 
â accepter İoffre gu'on lui fait de prendre ce gui reste de 
VDEncyclopödie au prix de 156 livres chague exemplaire pay- 
able en valeurs â ma satisfaction â &choir dans le courant de 
f&vrier mille sept cent guatre-vingt, me röservant seulement 
d'obtenir la ratification de la Socit& typographigue de Neu- 
ehâtel, mes associğs; et si je ne donne pas oppositilon de leur 
part aux prösentes dans guinze jJours â compter du cing aoüt 
1779, c'est-â-direle 20 de ce mois, la pr&sente autorisatlon aura 
son plein et entier effet pour le sr. Duplain, et la vente gu'il 
fera des exemplaires restants sera bien et düment faite pour 
le compte de la compagnie intöresse âl”Encyelopedie. 

Fait double â Paris ce 3e aoüt 1779. 


Signe Duplain de Ste. Albine 
Panckoucke 


Je soussign& Joseph Duplain reconnais avoir vendu et livr& 
â M. Perrin commissionnaire â Lyon le nombre de guatre cent 
vingt-deux exemplaires de I*Encyclopâödie complets, gul sont 
â Lyon appartenant â la Compagnie intöresse â ladite Ency- 
clopödie et en outre le nombre de cent soixante exemplaires 
dudit livre complets, gui appartiennent au seul M. Panc- 
koucke, leguel M. Panekoucke tient â sa disposition â Paris. 
Je reconnais de plus avoir reçu dudit M. Perrin la somme de 
solxante cing mille huit cent trente-deux livres et sa promesse 
en fövrier prochain pour les guatre cent vingt-deux exem- 
plaires de 1? Encyclopödie, gui sont â Lyon, gue je lui ai livrös, 
â Dexception des trois volumes de planches et du tome 36, gue 
je lui livrerai avant Vexpiration de 3 mois. Ouant aux cent 
solxante exemplaires gul sont â Paris, Mr, Panekoucke les lui 
livrera avant, âlui ou ses ayant cause, contre des valeurs â la 
satisfaction dudit sieur Panckoucke payables dans Paris et â 
&choir en fövrier prochain pour la somme de vingt-guatre mille 
solxante livres â raison de 156 livres chague exemplaire; fait 
â double â Lyon 13e aoüt 1779. Sign&J. Duplain 

Signe& Perrin 

Je certifie ce gue dessus conforme â original gue j'ai entre 
mains. Sign& Joseph Duplain 
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XVITI. The Formal Settlement of February 12, 1780 


Nous soussignâs Joseph Duplain d'une part et Charles 

Panekoucke, libraire de Paris, de Uautre, sommes convenus de 
ce gui suit, savoir: 
1. Moi Charles Panckoucke, aprös avoir pris communication 
des registres du sieur Duplain tenus relativement â VEncyelo- 
pedie du sieur Pellet dans laguelle j'avais un intör&t de moiti&, 
apr&s avoir reconnu gue |'&tat des ventes gue le sieur Duplain 
m'avalt donne &talt tr&s jJuste et conforme â |'exacte v&ritö, 
apres m'ötre &difi€ sur la vente des guatre cent vingt-deux ex- 
emplaires, gue de mon ordre Monsieur Duplain avait vendus 
au sr, Perrin et avoir parfaitement reconnu gu'ils existaient 
et gue si M. Duplain nous a fait cesslon du bendfice gu''il avait 
droit d'exiger sur cette affaire gui lui appartenait, &est un 
effet de la gön&rosit& de ses procödös, en consöâguence pour 
t&moigner au sr. Duplain ma satisfaction, je lui ai c&de par les 
presentes tous mes drolts et prötentions, tous ceux de mes 
divers assocl&s sur la Table de ladite Encyclopddie, gul s'est 
publiğe et annonede en six volumes in-guarto sous le nom de 
M. Le Roy, dans laguelle je m'âtais reserve un int&r&t de mol- 
tiğ, gue je lui cöde, me röservant tous mes droits sur la Table 
in-folio, denx volumes. 


2. Je lui maintiens en tant gue de besoin son intöâr&t dans 
PEneyclopödie methodigue âla forme de Vacte pass& â ce şujet. 


3. Je lui abandonne irrövocablement, tant en mon nom gu'â 
celui de mes associös, tous mes droits et prötentions sur Ven- 
treprise del'Encyelopedie du sieur Pellet, sur les bönâfices gul 
en rösulteront, ainsi gue tous les exemplaires invendus gui 
restent chez le sr. Duplain et tous les defets gui sont provenus 
de ladite &dition, n'entendant comprendre dans cette cession 
les cuivres, gui me resteront alnsi gue le privilöge. 


Et moi Joseph Duplain, en consöguence des cessions gue me 
fait M. Panckoucke consens 
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1. de Imi donner pour prix de ces divers objets une somme de 
cent septante six mille livres, en mes promesses â son ordre 
gue jelui aiâ Dinstant remis, savoir 

un tlers en döcembre 1780 

un tiers en octobre 1781 

etle solde en aoüt 1782 


2. de fİournir pendant six mois â dater de ce jour â M. Panc- 
koucke et ses associös tous les defets gue lui ou eux deman- 
deront pour complâter leurs exemplaires. 


3. de rögler le compte des plancehes de M. Panekoucke demain 
la Journde. 


4. Je consens de me charger de la liguidation de ladite entre- 
prise â mes perils et risgues, sans avoir rilen â röpâter contre 
M. Panekoucke ni ses divers associğs, sous guelgue prötexte 
gue ce soit, comprenant dans ladite liguidation toutes les diffi- 
cultâös gu'on pouvait me faire de guelgue nature gu'elles puis- 
sent ötre, gui pourralent &tre ölevdes par les souscripteurs, et 
toutes les non valeurs rösultantes des payements suspendus 
ou retardös, de 1'öv&nement desguels il restera seul respon- 
sable. 


5. delui abandonner la convention et les billets de la Soci&te 
typographigue de Lausanne gue jJ'endosserai â ses pârils et 
risgues, moyennani gue le sieur Panckoucke remplira les 
charges et conventions passâes avec ladite Socidte typogra- 
phigue de Lausanne, Fait double et promis d'ex&cuter le pr&- 
sent trait& suivant sa forme et teneur â iyon ce 12 f&vrier 
1780. 


Signâ Joseph Duplain et C. Panekoucke 
Je döclare la pr&sente copie conforme â original. Lyon ce 
13e fövrier 1780. C. Panekoucke 
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XIX. Documents Concerning the Informal Settlement 


1. Relev& des registres des souseriptions donn& par MM. 
Regnault et Rosset dela part de M. Duplain le 6e fövrier 
1780 (by Duplain| 


Des 2 premiâres &ditions .. . 6009 pour 5570 
â döduire donnâ gratis 22 22 
5987 pour 5548 
Ci 5987 pour 5548â294 1. ... 1,631,1121. 
3me. &dition 580 pr. 526â2941. ... 154,644 
vendu par le 
traitâ fait â Paris 429 pr o 422â1561. 65,832 
â M. Panekoucke 500pr Oo 500 
â J. Duplain 500 pr (o 500 
7989 7496 
donne gratis 22 22 
döduıt ci-dessus 8011 7518 .. . 1,851,5881. 
2. Produit net de Ventreprise tel gu'il doit âtre röellement 
(by Bosset| 


Chague volume de 124 feuilles, les 36 volumes 4464 feuilles, |K'impres- 
sion 115 1., le papier 161—-10. Chague feuille eoüte de papier et 
d'impresslon 276—10: 


les 4464 fenilles 1,232,060 1. 
volume d'explications 17,999 
planehes 119,423 
Vabb& Laserre & au röviseur 38,600 
Barret 27,000 
Port â Genâve 20,000 

İaux İrais 30,000 86,000 
ehange & escompte 36,000 

Döpense 1,516,082 1. 
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U'&dition a produit 8411 exemplaires 
â döduire: 
defets 400 
exemplaires partagös 1000 1822 
vendus â Perrin 422 
reste 6589 
gratis 529 
6060 
Recette 
lesguels 6060 â 294 |. ... 1,781,640 1. 
422 â 156 1. 65,832 
1,847,472 
â revenir ayi Perrin l 48,828 98,828 
200 exemplaires en magasin 30,000 ——— 
vente de döfets, Jossinet 20,000 1,946,300 
â döduire la döpense 1,516,082 
430,218 
TI faut ajouter ici les Tables gue V'on 
offre de reprendre au mâme prix 50,000 
480,218 1. 


3. Tableau de ce gui devrait nous revenir de |'entreprise 
(by Bosset| 
Par compte fait il doit y avoir â partager la somme 
de ... 480,000 
âgucil'on peut encore ajouter le reste de la 3e 
&dition, gul est sürement vendu ; &'est-ö-dire 
la 5 des 400 gue nous comptons &tre en magasin 
ou en döfets: 
fait 200 exemplaires dont döduit les 13âmes 
fait o 15 exemplalres 


reste 185 exemplaires â 294 ... 54,390 
(NB surtout si nous lui abandonnons les döfets) 534,390 
D'oü il rösulte gu'en comptant les 34,390 |. tant pour İ'escompte et 


Uagio prâ&tendu de M. Merlino, guoigue e'est peut-&tre nous gui avons 
des intâröts â r&pâter, il y aurait 500,000 1. â partager. Mais comme il 
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ya pent-âtre 100,000 1. â rentrer et gui rentreront sans doute d'ici au 
premier jJuillet, nous disons gu'il doit nous payer : 
200,000 1. pour ce payement de rois 
50,000 pour celui de Pâgues &öch&ant le 3e juillet. 

Voilâ, ce nous semble, les premiğres propositions d'aecommodement 
gue nous pouvons lui faire et dont notre avis n'est point de nous 
dâpartir â moins gu'en nous donnant Vinventaire göndral gue nous 
demandons il nous mette dans le cas de nous relâcher ou de lui 
abandonner la Table analytigue. 


4. Premier Mâmoire de M. Plomteux 


M. Duplain porte la totalit& des 3 &ditions de 1'Encyelopödie non 
compris ceux â provenir des döfets â 8011 exemplaires. Par le relev& 
des registres des souseriptions il conste gu'on avait placâ en fövrier 
1779, y compris les exemplaires gratis 7313 exemplaires 
Dans la liste des souseriptions gui vient 
d'âtre produite par le sr. Duplain on 
trouve non port& dans le relev& de 
fövrier 1779 137 


7510 
İl ne restait done râellement d'invendus â cette 
&pogue de f&vrier 1779 gue 501 


8011 exemplaires 


Le sieur Duplain en cachant â sa compagnie cette situation avan- 
tageuse, en lintimidant au contraire sur la cessation des demandes, 
trouvait le moyen de 1'engager au partage de 1000 exemplaires. Ila 
non seulement vendu pour son compte particulier les 500 exemplaires 
de sa part; mais par une nouvelle perfidie il a trouve& le moyen 
d'escroguer sous le nom suppos& de Perrin 422 exemplaires, gul re- 
stalent invendus selon lui. Tl les a obtenus en exagörant le diserödit de 
leur &dition au prix de 156 livres, tandis gu 'ils talent döjâ placâs ainsi 
gue ces 500 au prix de 294 livres en souseriptions reçues pour et du 
nom de la Soci&te. 

Monsieur Panekouecke n'ayant nulle part â ces ventes, priv& de son 
bEnğdfice, perdant moiti& sur les 422 exemplaires du suppose Perrin, 
exposâö â devoir donner au rabais les 500 exemplaires restants de 
Vedition dont on a eu V'art de le charger seul, et frustr& par toutes ces 
ruses de plus du guart de sa proprit&, n'en est pas moins charg& par 
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son avide associ& de tous les frais des trois &ditions portâes â force 
d'artifice â des sommes &normes, gui assurent au sieur Duplain plus de 
100,000 &cus de böngfice, tandis gu'il ne reste â Monsieur Panckoucke, 
vietime de sa bonne foi et de sa confiance, gue les tristes regrets d'avoir 
sacrifiğ trois volumes döjâ imprim&s, plus de 9000 livres payâs pour 
copies, ses cuivres, ses privilöges, et son travajl de plus de douze annees, 
gui aurait rendu ces titres respectables â tout autre gue le sieur 
Duplain, travail gui assurait le suceös d'une entreprise dont les trois 
guarts du böndfice ne peuvent rassasler son insatiable cupidit&. 

Telle est la situation de M. Panekoucke, gui, röduit â la dure nâces- 
sitö de livrer son associ& infidöle â la vindicte publigue, pr&före de 
lui faire des sacrifices gui puissent le sauver de |'opprobre. 


5. Ostervald and Bosset in Lyons to Mme. Bertrand in 
Neucehâtel, February 13, 1780 

.. . Nous nous empressons, Madame, de vous communiguer la fin 
de notre combat avec Duplain, gui heureusement est termin& sans sang 
râpandu. 

Aprâs avoir &puis& â& nous guatre toutes nos r&ponses, appuyös de 
d'Arnal eomme troupe auxiliaire; aprös avoir &t& oblig&s de dresser 
nous mâmes nos comptes sur les ehiffons de Duplain et le dâöpouillement 
de nos actes; aprös nous ötre convaincus gue la vente de Perrin &tait 
une vente supposâe et une escroguerie de 48,000 livres gu'il voulait 
soustraire â la sociğtö et gue le registre des souseriptions reçues gu'il 
venait de nous remetire compar& avec celui gue nous relevâmes furtive- 
ment et sans gu'il s'en doutât il y a un an &ötait faux; aprös gue 
Vöcrivain | Bossetl a 6t8 obligö de faire hier une descente ehez lui â la 
töte des gens de justice, savoir commissaire, huissier, et procureur 
pour demander gue ses livres solent compulsös juridiguement de mâme 
gue ses magasins, ce gul a op&r& İ'aveu de Uescroguerie de ces 48,000 
livres; Uaprös-midi ayant mis de ses propres parents et amis â ses 
trousses pour lui faire comprendre gue nous allions le perde de 
r&putation tant ici gu'â Paris, nous sommes parvenus â lui faire 
donner par le canal de M. Panekoucke la somme de 200,000 livres en 
ses billets |plac&s| dans 10, 15 et 20 mois, ce gui par le tableau gue 
nous avions de entreprise et des accessoires önormes dont elle ötait 
chargâe nous fait tous regarder comme un bonheur d'avoir termin& 
ainsi, S'dtant toujours obstin& â ne vouloir donner gue 128 (mille| 
livres, allâguant une perte considörable â essuyer sur la gucuc de cette 
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affaire et des procös â soutenir contre guantit& de souscripteurs ete. 
ete., il a fallu pour 1'amener â cette somme lui abandonner le profit â 
İfaire sur la Table analytigue, gui a &t& &valu& â 25 mille livres, dont il 
avait döjâ trait& avec Le Roy, de façon gue vous voyez, Madame, gue 
bien malgr& nous, il faut renoncer â cette entreprise, ll a fallu de plus 
y ecomprendre encore 24 mille livres gue MM. de Lausanne payeront 
pour I'entr&e de leur 89, mais gui regardent seul M. Panekoucke, soit 
la Soci&t€ de Liğge, en faveur de gui nous nous sommes döpouill&s 
volontairement de nos droits sur les privilöges de 1'Eneyelopödie, 
&omme vous le savez, en sorte gue M. Duplain donne 176 mille livres et 
gue &'est M. Panekoueke par les 24 mille livres gui complâte les 200 
mille livres. Voici, Madame, de tout cela ce gui en rösulte pour nous: 
nos 5/12 de ces 200 mille livres font ... 83,666 livres, 

gul avec ce gue nous avons pröcödemment reçu de M. Panckoucke et 
notre part des 3 volumes vendus â la rame, döduction faite de ce gue 
Von avait pay& â M. Suard, feraient â peu prös le montant des 90,000 
livres gue nous avons payâös & M. Panekoucke pour entrer dans ses 
privilöges en nos billets, dont la moiti& environ est encore â payer dans 
le courant de cette annde et la suivante, au moyen de guoi gu'en 
attendant le suceös de |Eneyelopddie mâthodigue â laguelle M. Pane- 
koucke travaille â force â Paris et laguelle est sous presse, nous avons 
de profit röel le montant de nos 208 exemplaires, gui &valu&s â 250 
livres ferait environ 50,000, ce gui est en effet bien modigue, aprâs 
avoir &t& presgue convaincu gue nous pourrions doubler cette sone, 
et gui Uaurait 6t6 certainement sans les fautes impardonnables gu'il 
ya cu dansla gestion de cette affaire et danslestraitös .. . 
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SUBSCRIP'TTONS TO THE 
OUARTO ENCYCLOPEDİE 


The following list covers all but one of the 8,011 subserip- 
tions the guarto publishers took as the basis for settling their 
accounts in Lyons in February 1780. Except for a few cases, it 
gives the names of retailers, not individual subseribers, for 
the publishers marketed almost all of the three guarto editions 
through bookdealers, who sold subseriptions to their local cus- 
tomers at the retail price and then bought the Encyelopddies 
wholesale through Duplain, the ST'N, or Panekoucke. 

The list was transeribed from the STN's copy of Duplain's 
secret subseription register (ms. 1220 in the Bibliothögue de 
la Ville de Neuchâtel), which shows how he falsified the ac- 
counts. İt was then checked against other information in the 
Duplain dossiers, correspondence, and account books of the 
STN. Finally, entries were grouped by city so that one can 
see the number of subseriptions sold by each retailer. 

Although some of the retailing was done by persons other 
than booksellers, part1Iof the list may serve as a general guide 
to the most active dealers in the French book trade around 
1777. (It should be compared with the Manuel de Uauteur et 
du hbraire, Paris, 1777, which also lists booksellers by city, 
though not very accurately.) Part II covers subseriptions sold 
outside France. Part III concerns subseriptions sold directiy 
to certain individuals by the publishers, presumabiy at the 
retail price, And part IV identifies the 25 copies given away 
by Duplain and Panckoucke, either as compensation for their 
collaborators or as offerings to their protectors. 

As the publishers kept the wholesaling in their own hands, 
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the booksellers confined the retailing to their own clientele. 
Their letters confirm that they sold the guartos in their local 
markets instead of trading them among themselves or export- 
ing them, as they did when they handled books wholesale. The 
list therefore gives an accurate picture of the guarto's geo- 
graphical distribution—except in one place: Paris. 

The Parisian sales probably came to something less than 
the 575 subseriptions mentioned on the list because Panc- 
koucke most likely did not market all of his guartos in the 
capital. When he and the STN divided up the 500 last coplies 
of the third edition, they acguired a stock that they could have 
sold to private individuals at the retail price or to other book- 
sellers at the wholesale price. The 208 guartos that the STN 
received as its share of the 500 do not pose a problem; they 
have been traced through the STN?s account books and en- 
tered in the list below (85 went to France and 123 to other 
European countries). But it is impossible to know what be- 
came of the 292 copies kept by Panekoucke. According to a 
note by Bosset at the end of the STN's list, Panckoucke was 
also to receive 52 guartos that Duplain had debited to the STN 
and that the ST'N had refused to accept for reasons explained 
in Chapter VLI. Finally, Panckoucke sold 20 copies of the 
first two editions, making his total 364. Although his letters 
explain that he tried to market most of his guartos in Paris, 
he probabiy sold some to dealers located elsewhere, The list, 
therefore, gives a somewhat exaggerated impression of guarto 
consumption in Paris, Taken as a whole, however, it shows the 
distribution of about 60 percent of the Encyclopddies that 
existed in France and about a third of those in existence 
everywhere in the world before the French Revolution. 


I. French subscripttons Angers (109) 
Abbeville (26) Parizot 108 

Pintiau 26 Merlet 1 
Aire (8) Argentan (3) 

Dubois 8 Lefrançois 3 
Aix (6) Arras (26) 

Pacard 6 Topino 26 
Alençon (34) Anuch (65) 

Jouhann 34 Lacaza 65 
Amliens (59) Aurillae (13) 

Mastin 59 Armand 13 
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Autun (39) 
Habert 
Anwxerre (10) 
Fournler 
Auxonne (1) 
Laziers 
Avignon (55) 
Aubanel 
Guichard 
Niel 
Bar-le-Duc (13) 
Robert 
Bayonne (16) 
Trebose 
Fauvel Duhard 
Beaune (26) 
Bernard 
Beauvais (8) 
Gaudet 
Bergerac (13) 
Bargeas 
Bergues (1) 
Vandelvegh 


Besançon (338) 
Löpagnez cadet 
Billom (2) 
De Bompar 
Tiffalier 


Bordeaux (356) 
Bergeret 
Chappuis İrâres 
Gauvry 
Labottiğre frâres 
Philipot 


Boulogne-sur-Mer (34) 
Battu 


Bourg-en-Bresse (91) 
Robert & Gautier 


Bourg-Saint-Andöâol (4) 
Bandit 
Guirmeau 
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39 


10 


338 


2 
2 


Bourges (20) 
Debeury 
Brest (20) 
Malas 
Caen (221) 
Le Roy 
Manoury 
Cambrai (57) 
Berthoud 
Carpentras (2) 
De Châteaubon 
Castelnaudary (27) 
Boreliy 
Castres (28) 
Le Potier 
Chalon-sur-Saöne (67) 
De Livany 
Châlons-sur-Marne (1) 
Pavier 
Champagne (2) 
Le Marguls 
Chartres (77) 
Jouanne 
Châtillon (39) 
Cornillae Lambere 
Clermont (13) 
Del Croz 
Colmar (2) 
Neukirek 
Dijon (152) 
Benoit 
Capel 
Frontin 
Dole (52) 
Chaboz 
Douai (14) 
Tesse 
Embrun (3) 
Moyse 
Bvreux (65) 
Ancelle 
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67 


65 


Falaise (45) 
Bouguet 

Ganges (1) 
Pomaret 

Grenoble (80) 
Cuchet 
Veuve Giroud 


Ducros de Châteaubon 


Gudret (19) 
Piot 

Joinville (1) 
De Gaulle 

La Före (15) 
Lunhit 
Gentillon 


La Flöche (39) 


Langres (26) 
Rouyer 


Laon (17) 
Melleville 


La Rochelle (59) 
Chabosseau 
Pavie 
Ranson 

Le Havre (52) 
Batry 


Le Mans (40) 
Robert la Commune 
Monnoyer 


Le Puy (39) 
Boisserand 
Lille (28) 
Jacgulez 
Limoges (3) 
Marc Dubois 
Lisleux (27) 
De Launay 
Mistral 


Loudun (1) 
Malherbe 


45 


1 


13 
66 
1 


19 


1 


39 
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Lune&ville (1) 
Richard 
Laigle (3) 
Glacon 
Lyon (1079) 
Arles Vain& 
Barret 
Bousguet 
Cizeron 
Descherny 
Faucheux 
Grabit 
Jacguenod 
Perrin 
Perisse 
Rosset 
Vatar 
Gellier 
Audambron de 
Salacy & Jossinet 
Esparron 
Chaulu 
Pascal 
Guiget (abb& de 
la Croix-Rousse) 
Charlet 
Gay 
Barraud 
Macon (17) 
Garsin 
Mantes (8) 
Testard 
Marmande (1) 
Baillas de Lombarâde 
Marseille (228) 
Lallemand 
Caldesaigues 
Mossy 
Roullet 
Alliâ 
Sube & Laporte 
Ricard 


Meaux (30) 
Charles 
Prudhomme 


Melun (1) 
Pr&vost 
Metz (22) 
Gerlache 
Marchal 
Millau (8) 
Montbroussoux 
Cousin de Mauvoisin 
Montargis (26) 
Gille 
Montauban (105) 
Beaumont 
Crosilhes 
Cazamex 


Montbrisson (6) 
Baumont 


Montpellier (169) 
Cezary 
Rigaud Pons 

et Cie 


Morlaix (1) 
Nicole 


Mortagne (22) 
Le Peguchet 


Moulins (52) 
Enaut 


Naney (121) 
Babin 
Henry 
Bonthoux 
Mathieu 
Le Gros 


Nantes (38) 
Veuve Brun 
Despilly 
Vatar 
Nimes (212) 
Buchet 
Gaude pöre et fils 
Verot 
Niort (58) 
Elies 
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Noyon (26) 
Despalle 
Orlâans (52) 
Couret de Villeneuve 
Letourmy 
Paris (575) 
Andriette & Ferino 
Razuret 
E. Rose 
Sepolino 
Bougy 
Boscary 
De la Rive 
Esprit 
Le Comte d'Orsey 
Monnier 
Panckoucke 
Chavisslez 
De la Motte 
Bacher 
Garçon 
Le Comte 
Boisgibault 
Huguenin 
Perregaux 
Çuandet de Lachenal 
Batilliot 
Perigueux (36) 
Dubreuil 
Peronne (15) 
Laisney 
Perpignan (52) 
Goully 
Poitlers (65) 
Chevrier 
Reims (24) 
Petit 
Prevoteau 
Rennes (218) 
Blouet 
Robiguet 
Remelein 
Rethel (40) 
Migny 
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Riom (46) 
De Gouette 
Coste 
Roanne (26) 
Boisserand 
Rochefort (27) 
Romme 
Roguemaure (7) 
Giraudy 
Rouen (125) 
be Boucher 
Ab. Lucas 
Bourgeois 
Saint-Chamond (2) 
Dugas 
Saint-Dizier (3) 
Fournier 
Saint-Etienne (13) 
Bernard 
Saint-Flour (24) 
Veuve Sardine & Fils 
Saint-Lö (7) 
Fabulet 
Saint-Omer (5) 
Huguet 
Saint-Çuentin (16) 
Hantoy 
Desnoyer 
Rigaut 
Harl& 
Saintes (26) 
De Lys 
Saumur (1) 
De Goury 
Sedan (2) 
Bechet de Balan 
Sâte (13) 
Michel 
Soissons (52) 
Varoguler 
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26 


21 


13 


24 
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Strasbourg (16) 
Maynaurd 
Turkheim 
Gay 

Tarbes (52) 
Bourdin 

Thiers (39) 
Bernard 

Toul (1) 

Carez 

Toulon (22) 
Surre 
Serjeans 


Toulouse (451) 
Gaston 
Dalles & Vihae 
Monavit 
Sacarau 
Robert 


Tours (65) 
Billaut fils 

Troyes (53) 
Sainton 
Andre& 


Tulle (4) 
Chirac 
Valence (65) 
Aurel 
Muguet 
Valenciennes (17) 
Giart 
Henry 


Verdun (13) 
Mondon 
Versailles (5) 
Le Comte de Nenilly 
De Barthes 
Deloubignae 
Le Gommelin 
Diesbach 
Vichy (2) 
Giraud (cur&) 
Rouganne 
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Villefranche (37) 
Vedeilhâ 


II, Non-French subseriptions 


Amsterdam (5) 

Vlanc 

Du Sanchoy 

Rey 

Changuion 
Basel (1) 

Tourneisen 
Brussels (46) 

Ricour 

Le May I'ain& 
Copenhagen (4) 

Philibert 

Sehlegel 
Dublin (13) 

Luke White 
Frankfurtam Main (2) 

Holweg & Laue 
Geneva (284) 

Nouffer & Bassom- 

pierre 

Pellet 

Seala 

Teron |'ain& 

Bruncke 


Genoa (32) 
Gravier 


Hamburg (2) 
Virehaux 


Haarlem (1) 
Bosek 


The Hague (13) 
Bosset 


Homburg (3) 
Bruere 


Lausanne (3) 
Grasset 
Pott 


37 


Mhr 


20 


b G0 


13 


1 
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Leyden (3) 

Murey 

Luzac & Vandamm 
Liğge (52) 

De Mazeau 

Plomteux 
Lisbon (1) 

Bertrand 
London (13) 

Durand 
Madrid (3) 

Sancha 
Maestricht (1) 

Dufour & Roux 
Mannheim (27) 

Fontaine 

La Nouvelle Librairie 
Mantua (5) 

Rome (professor) 
Milan (1) 

Carli 
Moscow (4) 

Rudiger 
Munich (4) 

Fritz 

Daun (Count) 

De La Luzerne 
Naples (16) 

Soci&t& typographigue 
Neuchâtel (39) 

Soci&t& typographigue 

Convert 


Saint-Robert 
Fornanchoz 


Nyon (2) 
Michel 


Pest (1) 

Weingand & Köpf 
Prague (5) 

Gerle 
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Saint Petersburg (8) 
Weitbrecht 
Muller 


Soleure (1) 
de Berville 
Turin (53) 
Guibert & Orgeas 
Reycends İröres 
Laurent 


Utrecht (1) 
Spruyt 

Venice (1) 
Zenaut 

Warsaw (31) 
Gröll 
Lex 


Worms (2) 
Wiechenhagen 
Ypres (8) 
De Clerg 


III. Sales to individuals 


Ollier 

De Meyremand 

Le Comte della Tour du Pin 

Fritz 

Le Cure de Cherier 

Venve Rousset 

Dusers Chevalier de 
Saint-Louis 

Genevois Dusoizon 

Le Morhier 

De Moutille 

De Fontenay 

De Mouty 
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39 


18 
13 


Jouty 
Cathelin 

De la Loge 
Duchaffaut 
De la Châze 
De Fisson 
Du Châtelet 
Dambericu 
Vasselier 
Berage 


DR RMR PPP 


IV. Free copies 


Panckoucke 

De Flesselles intendant 
La Tourette 
Moyroud 

Plingues 

Prost de Royer 
Miğge 

Laserre 

Le Roy 

Acadeâmie de Lyon 
Mahieu 

Morel 

Merlino 

Couterez 

Revol 

Champeaux 

De Gumin 
Duplain P. Berage 


V. Totals 


Freneh subseriptions 7,251 
Non-French subseriptions 691 
Sales to individuals 37 
Free copies 25 


8,010 
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INCIDENCE OF SUBSCRIPTTONS 
IN MAJOR FRENCH CITTES 


The following table covers the thirty-seven cities in which 
at least 50 subscriptions were sold and the thirty-six cities 
with a population of at least 20,000. In order to illustrate the 
relation between sales and size among the cities, they have 
been ranked, both by number of subscriptions sold and by 
population. Dashes indicate that a city had under 20,000 in- 
habitants or under 50 subseriptions, andan xin thelast three 
columns indicates that a city was the seat of a parlement, an 
acadeniy, or an intendancy. The academies of Bourg, Valence, 
and Orldâans were not founded until 1784, so & is in parentheses 
after their names in the academy column. Avignon appears on 
the table, althongh it was a papal territory, and Perpignan 
appears with a parlement, although its court was formally a 
Conseil supârieur. The population figures come from the 
census of 1806, which is the best source of information about 
the relative importance of all French cities and towus, even 
when projected back to 1780: see Ren& Le Mee, “Population 
agglomeröe, population 6öparse au d&but du X1IXe sidele,” in 
Annales de dömographie historigue (1971), pp. 455-510. 
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City 


Lyon 
Paris 
Toulonse 
Bordeaux 
Besançon 
Marseille 
Caen 
Rennes 
Nimes 
Montpellier 
Dijon 
Rouen 
Nancy 
Angers 
Montauban 
Bourg 
Grenoble 
Chartres 
Chalon-sur- 
Saöne 
Auch 
Evreux 
Pojtiers 
Tours 
Valence 
Amiens 
La Rochelle 
Niort 
Cambrai 
Avignon 
Troyes 
Dole 
Le Havre 
Moulins 
Orl&ans 
Perpignan 
Soissons 
Tarbes 


Number 


of 


Subserip- 


tlons 


1,079 
575 
451 
356 
338 
228 
221 
218 
212 
169 
152 
125 
121 
109 
105 

g1 
80 
71 


67 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
59 
59 
08 
57 
dö 
53 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


Popula- 
tlon 
(1806) 
111,840 
580,609 
51,689 
92,966 
28,721 
99,169 
36,231 
29,225 
41,195 
33,264 
22,026 
86,672 
30,532 
29,187 
23,973 
7,417 
22,129 
13,809 


11,204 
8,918 
9,511 

21,465 

21,703 
8,212 

39,853 

18,346 

15,066 

15,608 

23,789 

27,196 
8,462 

19,482 

14,101 

42,651 

12,499 
8,126 
7,934 
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Large Cities with Few Subseriptions, Other Than Those Above. 


Rank 
Number by Rank Capi- 
of Popula- Sub- by tal of 
Subserip- tion serip- Oo Popu- Parle- Acad- Gân& 
City tions (1806) tions lation oOoment -emy ralit& 
Nantes 38 711,226 — 6 x 
Lille 28 61,467 — 7 x 
Reims 24 31,779 — 16 
Metz 22 39,133 — 183 x X X 
Toulon 22 28,170 — 22 
Brest 20 22,130 — 21 
Clermont- 
Ferrand 13 30,982 — 17 
Aix 6 21,960 — 30 Xx x 
Saint-Omer 5 20,362 — 35 
Versailles 5 26,974 — 24 
Limoges 3 21,757 — 31 X 
Strasbourg 16 51,464 — 9 x 
Lorient 0 20,553 ni 34 
Arles 0 20,151 — 36 X 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIE METHODIĞUE 


The following table represents the seventy-three main con- 
tributors to the Encyclopödie methodigue as Panckoucke listed 
them in 1789 in the dictionary of Mathömatigues, IlI, xxviii. 
In order to give some idea of the structure of the Methodigue 
as a whole, their names have been placed under the titles of 
the dictionaries they wrote. Thus the Eneyclopedists who con- 
tributed to more than one dictionary appear more than once, 
and some dictionaries, such as Mödecine, which had a large 
number of authors, take up a disproportionately large amount 
of space. However, those dictionaries were also the largest in 
size: Mödecine, with eighteen authors in 1789, eventually ran 
to thirteen volumes. So the contributions of Panckoucke's 
authors were roughly comparable, unlike those of Diderot's, 
which varied from one to many hundreds of articles. 

By 1789, Panckoucke had finished the framework of the 
Methodigvwe and his authors had written about half of its text, 
but it was not conıpleted until 1832. The table, therefore, rep- 
resenits the work as it existed in its maturity, at a key point 
in its development, but it does not show how the Möthodigue 
evolved throughout the half century of its existence. The 
authors listed in 1789 did write the bulk of the book, however, 
and they can be taken to represent the second generation of 
Eneyelopedists, the generation that experienced the French 
Revolution. 

Their experience varied enormousliy, but their reactions to 
the Revolution can be elassified roughiy into three categories. 
The Antirevolutionaries expressed hostility to the Revolution 
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from the beginning, though few of them opposed it openiy. 
The Moderates supported the constitutional monarchy and 
even, in some cases, the republic. But none of them partici- 
pated actively in politics beyond August 10, 1792, although 
they often continued their work in some kind of official posi- 
tion and a few became involved in public life under the Direc- 
tory. The Republicans did not believe the Revolution had gone 
toofar in 1792, but they drew the line at different stages there- 
after. The more radical of them have been identifled witha J 
for Jacobin, the more moderate with a G for Girondin, and the 
rest, whose political affiliation is unclear, have been identified 
byanX. 

It should be emphasized that political identifications of this 
sort involve a good deal of guesswork and disagreement 
among historlans. The table is intended to give a general idea 
of how the Eneyelopedists responded to the Revolution, not to 
be a precise scorecard of party alignments. It omits all indi- 
cations concerning the politics of the fourteen Encyclopedists 
whose reactions to the Revolution cannot be determined: 
Andry, Goulin, Hallâ, Huzard, Verdier, Grivel, Clairbois, La- 
combe, Lövesgue, Framery, Charles, Jeanroi, Duhamel, and 
Gaillard. About half of these seem to have continued their 
careers without interruption, so they probabiy were not hos- 
tile to the new order. Nine Eneyelopedists died before 1793: 
Watelet, Colombier, Fougeroux de Bondaroy, Morvilliers, 
Beauzöe, Bergier, Louis, Baudeau, and Delaeroix. Very little 
information can be provided for ten other contributors : Caille, 
Chamseru, Dehorne, La Porte, Mauduyt, Saillant, de Surgy, 
Blondeau, Jabro, and Le Rasle. Most of them were prominent 
professional men (six were doctors), but they did not achieve 
enough fame to make more than a fleeting appearance in 
printed sources, The analysis of the Eneyclopedists? response 
to the Revolution is therefore limited to fifty-four cases: four- 
teen whose reactions cannot be determined, seven who opposed 
the Revolution from the beginning, fifteen who tended to favor 
a constitutional monarehy, and eighteen who supported the 
Republic—five as Girondins, five as more radical Jacobins, and 
eightin some other fashion. 

The phrases following the author's name are Panekoucke?s 
and show how he identified the members of his team, The main 
source for tracing institutional affiliations was the Almanachs 
royaux and nationauz from the 1780s and 17905. 
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BIBLTOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This book is based primarily on the papers of the Sociğt& 
typographigue de Neuchâtel in the Bibliothögue de la ville de 
Neuchâtel, Switzerland, Although it reveals a great deal about 
publishing and the book trade in the Old Regime, the view 
from Neuchâtel can be distorted and therefore has been sup- 
plemented by research in the following archives: 

PARIS: Bibliothögue nationale, Archives de la Chambre 
syndicale des libraires et imprimeurs de Paris, 21863-4 ( Panc- 
koucke and the Encyclopâdie methodigue), 21933-1 (confisca- 
tions of prohibited books), 21958, 21966—7, 22001 (book privi- 
leges). Collection Anisson-Duperron, 22073 (Duplain and 
Veuve Dessaint), 22086 (the Methodigue), 22100 (the confisca- 
tion of volumes 1—3 of Panckoucke's folio Eneyclopedie). 

Archives nationales, V'549, 553, V“1145 (the Direction de la 
librairle and the Methodigue). 

Archives de Paris (formerly the Archives du Döpartement 
de la Seine), 5AZ 2009, 8AZ 278 ( Panckoucke correspondence). 

Bibliothögue historigue de la ville de Paris, ms. 770-1, 776, 
779,815 ( Panckoucke correspondence). 

GENEVA: Bibliotbögue publigue et universitaire, ms. 
suppl. 148 ( Panckoucke papers). 

Archives d'BKtat, Commerce F'61-3 (Gosse papers). 

AMSTERDAM: Bibliotheek van de vereeniging ter bevor- 
dering van de belangen des boekhandels, dossier Mare Michel 
Rey (the Supplöment and the Geneva Folio). 

Universiteits-Bibliotheek, Sehenking Diederichs (Panc- 
koucke correspondence). 
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OXFORD: Bodleian Library, ms. French c.31, 4.31, Don. d. 
135 (Panckoucke correspondence). 

CHICAGO, ILLINOTS: Newberry Library, Case Wing ms. 
Z311.P188 (Fougeroux de Bondaroy and Panckoucke), Z 45. 
18, ser. 7 (circulars and catalogues of booksellers). 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS: Kenneth Spencer Research Li- 
brary, ms, 99 (contracts for the Möfhodigue). 


As the literature on the Eneycelopedists and the Encyclo- 
pedie has grown beyond the stack capacity of many libraries 
today, it cannot be summarized here. For bibliographical ori- 
entatlon and a good survey of the subject see Jacgues Proust, 
Diderot et VEncyclopödie (Paris, 1967) and Arthur Wilson, 
Diderot (New York, 1972). 

Despite the proliferation of this scholarship, the publishing 
history of the Encyclopödie has remained obscure, owing to a 
lack of sources, For basic information about the origins and 
evolution of the first edition see Vranco Venturi, Le Origimi 
del” Enciclopedia (Florence, 1946) ; Douglas H. Gordon and 
Norman L. Torrey, The Censoring of Diderot's Eneyclopödie 
and the Re-established Text (New York, 1947); and R. N. 
Sehwab, ““İnventory of Diderot?'s Encyclopfdie,** Studies on 
Voltatre and the Fighteenih Century, LNXX (1971), Some 
fragments of the papers of the original publishers were pub- 
lished by Louis-Philippe May, “*Histolre et sources del? Encey- 
clopödie d'aprös le vegistre de delibârations et de comptes des 
&diteurs et un mâmoire inedit,” Revue de synthöse, NV (1938), 
1-109. But the documentation is too thin to support any firm 
economic interpretation such as those advanced by Ralph H. 
Bowen in “The Encyclopedie as a Business Venture,” From 
the Ancien Rögime to the Popular Front: Essays in the His- 
tory of Modern France in Honor of Shepard B. Clough, ed. 
Charles K. Warner (New York and TLondon, 1969), pp. 1-22 
and Norman |. Torrey, “L?Erecydopeödie de Diderot, une 
grande aventure dans le domaine de Vedition,” Revue d'his- 
toire littöraire de la France, LI (1951), 306-317. What little 
can be concluded about the business history and readership of 
the first edition from a thorough sifting of this material is 
best presented in John Lough, ““I.uneau de Boisjermain v. the 
Publishers of the Encyclopddie,? Studies on Voltaire and the 
Eighteenih Century, XNTII (1963), 115-173. See also Frank 
A, Kafker, “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Leading 
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French Bookseller-Printer: Andre-Françolis Le Breton, Chief 
Publisher of the Eneyeclopedie,” Studies in Eighteenih-Cen- 
tury Culture, V (1976), 311-385. 

The publishing history of the subseguent editions began to 
be perceptible after George B. Watts discovered some key 
letters and notarial archives in Geneva. Watts, “'Forgotten 
Folio Editions of the Enecyclopeddie,”” French Review, XXVTI 
(1953-54), 22-29, 243-244; “The Swiss Editions of the Ency- 
clopödie,” Harvard Library Bulletin, IX (1955), 213—235; 
“The Genevan Folio Reprinting of the Encyclopfdie,** Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CV (1961), 
361—367; and ““The Supplöment and the Table analytigue et 
raisonnde of the Encyclopddie,” French Review, XXVIII 
(1954-55), 4-19, By studying some papers of the Soci&t€ ty- 
pographigue de Bouillon and Marc Michel Rey, Fernand Cl&- 
ment and Raymond F. Birn unraveled the story behind the 
publication of the Supplöment and its relation to the Geneva 
folio Eneyelopddie. Clöment, “Pierre Rousseau et lW'&dition 
des Supplöments de VEncyclopödie,” Revue des sctences hu- 
maines de la facultö des lettres de VUniversite de Lille, 
LXXXVI (1957), 133-143; Birn, “Pierre Rousseau and the 
philosophes of Bonillon,” Studies on Voltaire and the Eigh- 
teenih Century, XNIX (1964). John Lough brought this 
material together in a series of well-documented articles, col- 
lected in Essays on the Encyeloptdie of Diderot and d'Alem- 
bert (I.ondon, 1968) and The Enecyclopödie in Fighteenih- 
Century England and Other Studies (Newcastle upon Tyne, 
1970). On the guarto and octavo editions see Robert Darnton, 
“The Encydopödie Wars of Prerevolutionary France,” 
American Historical Review, LXXVLI (1973), 1331-1352, a 
preliminary sketeli for the present volume. The problems of 
the “missing”? guarto and octavo editions and the scrap edi- 
tions are pursued further in Darnton, ““True and False Edi- 
tions of the Eneyclopödie, a Bibliographical Imbroglio,”? forth- 
coming in the proceedings of the Collogue international sur 
Vhistoire de Vimprimerie et dulivre â Genöve. 

The publishers and protectors of the Italian editions have 
been studied in Salvatore Bongi, ““L'Enciclopedia in Lucca,” 
Archivio storico italiano, 3d ser., XVITI (1873), 64-90; Bttore 
Levi-Malvano, “Les öditions toscanes de 1'Encyclopeddie,” 
Revue de littörature compare, 111 (1923), 213-256; and Adri- 
ana Lay, Un editore illuminista: Giuseppe Aubert nel carteg- 
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gto con Beccaria e Verri (Turın, 1973). Unless new sources are 
unearthed, however, it seems unlikely that much can be known 
about the production and diffusion of the Italian Encyelope- 
dies. İmformation about the Encyelopödie d'Yverdon is some- 
what richer, thanks to the research of J. P. Perret, Les impri- 
meries d'Yverdon au XVile et au XVİHle siöcle (Lausanne, 
1945) and E. Maccabez, ”. B. de Felice (1723-1789) et son 
Eneyeclopödie (Yverdon, 1770-1780) (Basle, 1903). 

Only a few of the papers of the Eneycloptdie methodigue 
have turned up in widely scattered sites such as Amsterdam, 
Oxford, Paris, Chicago, and Lawrence, Kansas. But the text 
of the Methodigue contains enough material, mainly reprinted 
avis to subseribers, for one to piece together its publishing 
history. In this case, too, Watts opened the way for further 
researeh with an article, “The Encyelopödie meöthodigue,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Assoctatlon of Amer- 
ica, LXNILI (1958), 348-366 and several essays on Panc- 
koucke, culminating in a biography, ““Charles Joseph Panc- 
koucke, 'VAtlas de la librairle française,” ” Studies on 
Voltatre and the Eighteenih Century, LUXVLUI (Geneva, 1969). 
On Panckoucke see also David I. Kulstein, “The Ideas of 
Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, Publisher of the Moniteur Uni- 
versel, on the French Revolution,” French Historical Studies, 
IV (1966), 304-319 and Suzanne Tucoo-Chala, ““Ta diffusion 
des lamiğres dans la seconde moiti& du XVl1lle siğcle: Ch.-J. 
Panekoucke, un libraire öclaire (1760-1799),” Diz-huitiğme 
siddle (1974), pp. 115-128. Mme. Tucoo-Chala's Charles-Jo- 
seph Panckoucke & la librairie française 1736-1789 (Pau and 
Paris, 1977) contains a full account of Panckoucke's career. 
Unfortunately, it appeared after the completion of this study, 
and its discussion of the Encyclopddie ventures is inaccurate, 

Although there are no data on the diffusion of the Eneycelo-. 
pödie aside from those presented above in Chapter VI, many 
seholars have attempted to sketch the spread of Eneyelo- 
pedism by drawing on literary sources. Several of these stud- 
ies were published in a special issue of Cahiers de V Associ- 
ation internaltonale des ötudes françaises, no. 2 (May 1952). 
See especially the articles by Jean Fabre on Poland, by Jean 
Sarrailh on Spain, and by Gilbert Chinard on America and 
also two subseguent and more thorouglh works, Roland Mor- 
tler, Diderot en Allemagne (1750—1850) (Paris, 1954) and 
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Charly Guyot, Le rayonnement de VEncyclopeddie en Suisse 
françatse (Neuchâtel, 1955). 

Soclological analyses of the Eneyclopedists as a group tend 
to become snarled in unrepresentative data and faulty classi- 
ficatlon schemes, The most modest and useful study is John 
Lough, The Coniributors to the Encyclopiödie (London, 1973). 
For contrasting views of the character and number of Dide- 
rot's collaborators see Proust, Diderot et V'Encyclopedie, 
chap. 1 and appendix I; Robert Shackleton, “The Eneyclo- 
pedie and Freemasonry,” The Age of Enlightenmeni: Studies 
Presented to Theodore Besterman (London, 1967), 223-237 
and The Encyclopeddie and the Clerks (Oxford, 1970) ; Frank 
A. Kafker, “A List of Contributors to Diderot's Eneyelo- 
pedia,” French Historical Studies, III (1963), 106-122 and 
“Les Eneyelopâdistes et la Terreur,” Revue d'histotre mo- 
derne et contemporaine, XIV (1967), 284-295; Louis-Philippe 
May, “Note sur les origines maçonnigues de 1? Eneyclopödie 
suivie de la liste des Eneyelopedistes,”” Revue de synthese, 
XVII (1939), 181-190; and Takeo Kubawara, Syunsuke Tu- 
rumi, and Kiniti Higuti, Les collaborateurs de W'Encyclo- 
pödie, les conditions de leur organisation (Kyoto, 1951). 

French research in histoire du hivre derives in part from the 
work of Daniel Mornet, especially his statistical study of 
eighteenth-century libraries, “Les enseignements des biblio- 
thögues privâes (1750-1780),” Revue d'histoire İittöraire de 
la France, XVII (1910), 449-496. Mornet found enough copies 
of the Encyclopâdie and of related works like Bayle's Diction- 
atre to conclude (p. 455), “Le XVille siğele fut trös certaine- 
meni, par une tendance profonde, un siöcle eneyelopödigue.?* 
Since then, however, a great many statistical studies—of 1n- 
ventaires aprös döcös, library catalogues, reguests for royal 
privilöges and permissions taciles, and articles in eighteenth- 
century periodicals— have emphasized the archaic, unenlight- 
ened element in eighteenth-century literary culture. The most 
important example of this tendeney is François Furet and 
others, Livre et sociğt& dansla Francedu XVille siöcle (Paris 
and The Hague, 1965 and 1970), 2 vols. For a survey of the 
literature in this new historical subgenre by two of its best 
practitioners see Roger Chartier and Daniel Roche, “Le 
livre,. Ün ehangement de perspective,” Faire de Vhistoire 
(Paris, 1974), III, 115-136, and for further details see the 
special issue of the Revue française d'histoire du livre, new 
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ser., no. 16 (July-Sept. 1977). The guantitative strain in 
French writing is taken to an extreme by Robert Estivals, La 
statistigue bibliographigue de la France sous la monarchie au 
XVille siğcle (Paris and The Hague, 1965). But there are 
more conventional studies, most of them regional in character ; 
for example Madeleine Ventre, L imprimerie et la hbratrte en 
Languedoc au dernier siöcle de Uancien rögime 1700-1789 
(Paris and The Hague, 1958); Jean Oudniart, L'imprimerie 
el la librairie â Rowen au XVİlle siöcle (Paris, 1969) ; and 
Ren& Moulinas, L'imprimerie, la librairie et la presse â Avig- 
non au XVIlle sicle (Grenoble, 1974). For the background to 
the eighteenth-century book trade, the essential work is Henri- 
Jean Martin, Livre, pouvoirs et sociğtö â Paris au XVIle 
siğcle (1598-1701) (Geneva, 1969). David 'T. Pottinger, T'he 
French Book Trade in the Ancien Regime (Cambridge, Mass., 
1958) contains only a superficial account, based on printed 
SOUrCES. 

For a concise general survey of the rich literature on book 
production and analytical bibliograplıy see Philip Gaskell, 4 
New Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1972), which can 
be consulted for further reading in the works of Sir Walter 
Greg, Fredson Bowers, R. B. MeKerrow, Graham Pollard, and 
others. The most important studies used in the preparation of 
this volume were D. F. McKenzie, *“Printers of the Mind,” 
Studies in Bibliography, XXII (1969), 1-75; MeKenzie, The 
Cambridge University Press, 1696—1712 (Cambridge, Eng,, 
1966), 2 vols.; Leon Voet, The Golden Compasses (Amster- 
dam, 1969 and 1972), 2 vols.; and Raymond de Roover, ““'The 
Business Organization of the Plantin Press in the Setting of 
Sixteenth-Century Antwerp,” De gulden passer, XXIV (1956) 
104-120. Still more important were printing manuals from the 
eighteenth century: A.-F. Momoro, Traite ölömeniaire de 
Dimprimerle ou le manuel de İ'imprimeur (Paris, 1793); S. 
Boulard, Le manuel de imprimeur (Paris, 1791) ; nümerous 
articles in the Encyclopödie, which have been reprinted by 
Giles Barber as Book Making in Diderot's Eneyclopddie 
(Westmead, Farnborough, Eng., 1973); and Nicolas Contat 
(dit Le Brun), Anecdotes iypographigues d'un garçon im- 
primeur, ed. Giles Barber (forthcoming, Oxford Bibliographi- 
cal Society, 1979), the autobiography of an eighteenth-century 
printing shop foreman. A good deal can be learned about the 
lives of Journeyman printers from Paul Chauvet, Les ouvriers 
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du lvre en France des origines âla rövolutton de 1789 ( Paris, 
1959). But for a thorough account, based on sources emanat- 
ing directiy fronı the printing shop, one must await the publi- 
catlon of Jacgues Rychner's thesis on the Socist& typogra- 
phigue de Neuchâtel, That thesis should be as important for 
bibliographical studies as D. F. MeKenzie's work on the Cam- 
bridge University Press, For an enticing prevliew of it see 
Rychner, “A Vombre des I.umiğres: coup d'oeil sur la main 
d'oeuvre de guelgues imprimeries du XVTlle siğele,”? Studies 
on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, CLV (1976), 1925— 
1955. 
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de, 499 
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Chânier, Marie-Joseph, 495 
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Laeretelle, Pierre-Louis, 434, 514, 516 
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